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TO  THB 

MOST  NOBLE  AND  PUISSANT  PRINCt, 

IIIS   GRAC£,   HUGH, 

Duhe  and  Earl  of  NorthMmbefland^ 

«AU»ffncTi  uma  ruxr,  vocr,  Mtminos,  wfa-f  ayhw,  mVAH, 

AND  LATIMKS}  lARON   WARK WORTH,  Off  WAIT- 
WOBTH  CAStUt  X«  O.  Jec  && 


Mt  Lokb^ 

W  iTH  sentiments  of  profound  Respect,  and 
feelings  of  the  most  lively  Gratitude,  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  permission  so  condescendingly  al- 
lowed, and  presume  to  dedicate  to  youf  Grace  tbe 
following  Delineations  in  the  County  of  Middle^ 
sex.  I  shall  ever  consider  the  hour  in  which  I 
was  honoured  with  this  Permission,  to  be  the  most 
flattering,  and  the  most  truly  pleasing,  in  my  li^ 
terary  life. 

Emboldened  by  the  benign  condescension  of 
your  Grace,  I  venture,  thus  publickly,  to  return 
'  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  notice  with  which  I  was 
favoured  during  my  investigations  of  Ston 
House,  the  noblest  residence,  independent  of  the 
Royal  Palaces,  which  ornaments  the  County  that 
I  have  been  engaged  in  describing. 

A  gracious 


.      l>EDICATION. 

A  gracious  readioess  of  communication,  when 
the  interests  of  Literature  would  appear  to  be  im- 
plicated, might .  be  expected  from  a  Nobleman  so 
anxious  to  uphold  in  every  particular  the  true  dig- 
nity of  his  country  ;— -but  the  manner  in  which 
your  Grace  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  in- 
formation, has  rendered  your  condescension  of  in- 
delible value  to  me  as  an  individual,  and  is  calcu* 
lated  to  impress  fresh  Respect  for  the  dignified 
rank  of  which  your  Grace,  by  Birth,  by  Talents, 
and  by  Yirtuest  is  one  of  the  n^ost  conspicuous 
toeinberst 

iPardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  trespass  on  your  in- 
dulgence by  the  freedom  of  my  Expressions.  They 
proteed  from  the  zeal  pf  veneration  created  by 
yoor  ](indpes3. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
ITour  Grace*s 
Jbevoted,  and  Most  Obedient,  Servant, 

J.  NORBIS  BREWER. 

.jKennifiptonf  Surrey. 
Jumi^ry  1th,  1816. 
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On  completiDg  thefoarthand  last  Volume  of^^  London 
Mid  Middlesex,"  I,  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  the  Reader 
tliai  Tarious  circnmstances  haye  rendered  it  expedient  tor 
tbree  different  persons  to  write  distinct  sections  of  the 
Work-  I  beg  to  sabmit,  that  each  writer  performed  his 
•Dotted  task  quite  free  from  the  control  of  his  coadjutor. 
The  parts  executed  hj  Ma.  BaAYLST,  Ma.  Niohtinoale^ 
and  ilyveU,  were  printed  without  a  previous  inspection 
by  either  party  of  the  portion  contributed  by  the  other. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  persons  thus  distinctly  concern- 
ed in  executing  the  wfyrk,  should  claim  their  respecttTe 
Crtions  of  labour.  Towards  the  Account  of  London  I 
▼e  not  contributed  i^  smgle  page ;  but  haTe  written, 
and  am  responsible  for,  the  whole  of  the  passENT  Vo- 

I.D1IE,  COHTAlNIlia  DsLIN^MXl^NS  ToP06aAPHlCAL|  HiS- 
TOaiCAL,    AND   DsSCaiPTITB,    OF    THE  CoUMTY   OF  MiD- 

l»i.BSBx.  Whilst  I  profess  to  entertain  a  suitable  diffi- 
dence concerning  the  judgment  with  which  I  haYc  exe- 
cuted m?  task,  it  is  hoped  that  I  may  state  the  pains  I 
haTc  taken  to  render  my  delineations  faithful.  Every 
Parish  in  the  County  has  been  risited.  Many  parishes 
more  than  once ;  and,  in  such  as  inToWed  much  intricacy 
of  description,  many  days  have  been  passed.  The  great 
expense  attendant  on  such  researches  (perhaps  rather 
ODore  than  strict  prudence  warranted)  may  be  noticed,  as 
a  proof  of  the  zeei  by  which  I  haTc  been  actuated  in  eu* 
dearours  to  produce  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  im* 
portant  di3trict. 

The  grateful  office  of  acknowledgments  for  assistance 

I0  my  labours,  must  necessarily  commence  Vrith  a  men* 

e  tiott 
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Hon  of  the  work  intituled  "  The  Enyirons  of  LondoD,  by 
the  Ret.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M."  &c.*  A  careful  iuTes- 
tigation  of  the  county  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  that 
judicious  writer ;  and,  if  the  desiga  of  his  work  had  com- 
prehended a  Description  of  scenery  and  buildings,  and 
an  account  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the  Palaces 
and  Tarious  mansions,  the  present  volume  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  deemed  almost  superfluous,  except  as  to  altera-^ 
tions  which  have  occurred  since  the  date  at  which  he 
wrote.  Such  changes  have  been,  in  many  instances,  of 
eonsiddrable  importance.  In  no  case  is  this  more  ob- 
servable, than  in  the  reeent  extensioq  of  the  *ystenl  of 
gratuitous  education.  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
reader  wiU  think  I  have  dwelt  with  too  minute  a*  degree 
of  attention  on  this  particular.  I  am  persuaded  thai  h^ 
wiH  anite  with  me  in  believing  it  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  charitable  etlucation,  on  the  new  plan, 
has  been  adc^led  in  a  eounty  which,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  metropolis,  nciay  be  reasonably  expected  to  set 
an  example  of  liberality  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Topographer,  whose  task  em* 
braces  such  iHiUifarious  oii|^t<9  as  those  of  the  present 
voltinie,  to  atate  the  reception  he  has  experienced,  an4 
the  degree  of  favour  witk  wkieh  he  has  been  notieed  :-*^ 
Every  seat  in  the  county^  with  two  exoeptiens  only,t 
has  been  poiitely  opened  to  my  inspection  ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  their  owners  have  advanced  the  object  of  my 
eB<|uiries,  not  merely  with  the  accustomed  politeness  of 
gentility,  but  with  the  liberal  ardour  of  friendly  inolina*^ 
tion  towards  a  literary  pursuit. 

I  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  kind  atten- 
tions which  1  have  reeeived  from  the  resident  Clergy  of 
the  county.     Not  satisfied  with  explicitly  and  carefully 
replying  to  such  enquiries  as  I  founa  it  desirable  to  pro- 
pose, 

.  *  Mv  frequent  obligations  to  this  work,  when  so  literal  as  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  margin,  uniformly  apply  to  the  Second  Edition^ 
unless  the  contrary  be  specified. 

•  t  CrattftJWl  Lod^e,  the  spaf  oP  the  Countess  of  Berkeley ;  and  (he 
vsidence  of Calvert,  Es<|.  at  Whitton. 
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Tfoat,  Umm  GeBtlemeD,  mlmost  intariably,*  endeaTOured 
to  ftdlitatemy  object  by  introducing  me  to  sources  which' 
promised  other  noyelty  of  intelligence.  The  opinion  of 
an  indiTidiud,  like  the  writer  of  this  Yolume,  must  needs 
be  of  little  mraient ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking 
the  present  opportonity  4>f  congratulating  the  County  of 
Hiralesex,  on  the  drenmstance  of  possessino^  a  body  of 
Clsrffj  truly  respeetaUe,  and  well-calcnlated  to  assist  in 
upbolaing  the  mild  and  useful  dignity  of  the  established 

From  the  Local  Historians  of  Middlesex  I  have  de- 
rited  much  friendly  aid.  Mr.  Faulkner,  author  of 
*^  Historical  and  Topographical  Descriptions  of  Chelsea 
aod  of  Pulham/'  assi^ed  me  in  preparing  an  account  of 
those  parishes.  Ma.  Nblson,  author  of  ^^  The  History  of 
Islington,*'  rendered  me  the  same  service  in  regratrdto 
the  Tillage  of  which  he  is  the  regular  annalist,  jtf  r.  J. 
J.  PAaa,  author  of  **  The  Topography  and  Natural 
History  of  Hampstead/*  not  only  favoured  me  by  revis- 
ing my  delineations  of  the  pleasing  neighbourhood  on' 
wldcb  he  has  bestowed  much  learned  fittention,  but,  with 
a  degree  of  liberality  by  which  I  am  deeply  obliged,  hO: 
lent  ipe  some  MS.  collections  relating  to  the  county  at 
large.t 

Were  I  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  correspondents 
who  have  honoured  me  with  replies  to  qiiesttpus  propoaed, 
I  should  name  some  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  ii| 
nearij  every  parish  of  Middlesegc.     The  list  would  W 

truly 

*  If  the  Vicar  of  Hilliogdon  appeared  to  trf*at  me,  and  the' subject 
of  my  invcttigations,  with  indlfiereucey  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  bis 
want  of  inclination  for  topographical  pursuits,  owing,  possibly,  to  an 
exclusive  attachment  to  more  sfriout  studies. 

t  AHbough  an  unpleasing  duty,  it  is  equally  imperatfve  on  the 
writer  to  state  unkindness  as  to  acknowledge  foYours.  Mr.  Middle* 
ton,  who  drew  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  AgricuUgre 
**  A  General  View  of  the  Aaricultttre  of  Middlesex/'  declined  to 
eomiDunicate  to  me  such  intelligence  as  he  might  chance  to  possess^ 
owing  to  a  "  distaste  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.''  The  inteUigencf 
thus  withheld  was,  prohibly«  of  little  cooKqueace  to  the  work  ia 
which  1  wai  engagecL 
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truly  flattering  to  the  work,  if  my  limito  would  allow  wm 
to  indulge  in  making  it. 

I  must  beg  permission  to  name  tbe  following  Noble- 
men and  Greutlemen,  to  whom  I  am  under  particular  ob- 
ligations : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  NoaTHUMBEaLAND, 
whose  encouraging  benignity  I  have  ventured  to  mention 
in  the  Dedication  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Loan  NoarpwicK ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.;  Georob 
Byno,  Esq.  M.  P.  ;  John  Walker,  Esq.  ;  Georos 
GosTLiNG,  Esq.  ;  Josiah  Boydell,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  Wil- 
LAN,  Esq.  ;  James  Hall,  Esq.  ;  Edward  Ho6&,  Esq.; 
J.  W.  Freshfisld,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dwyer, 
who  chiefly  resides  in  Hertfordshire,  but  who  communi- 
cated many  particulars  concerning  Stanmore  and  adja* 
cent  parishes. 

To  John  Nichols,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  &c.  I  am  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  several  Yaluable  and  rare  books,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  Norden's  Speculum  Britannut^  with 
a  copy  of  the  author^s  MS.  additions  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  whose  name  has  been  gratefully 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  the  '^  Beauties  of  Enslana 
and  Wales,**  demands  my  best  thanks  for  the  readiness 
with  which  he  permitted  me  to  inspect  his  topographical 
collections  for  this  county. 

The  Uberality  of  the  Directors  of  the  West- India  Dock 
Compamfj  has  enabled  mc  to  state,  from  original  docu- 
ments, several  circumstances  relating  to  that  great  com- 
mercial establishment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  Publication. 


J.  NORRIS  BREWER. 


Kenmingion^  Surrty. 
Jan%ary»  7tk,  1816. 
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OF 


MIDDLESEX. 

[Middlesex,  though  of  less  extent  than  many  EngHsti 
counties  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most  prominent  of  all 
in  topographical  interest.  Dignified  by  two  royal  palaces,  and 
•nriched  by  many  ancient  seats,  inhabited  at  yarioos  periods 
by  some  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  characters  of  national 
«tory«  it  promises  to  afford  a  fertile  source  of  Biographical  in- 
quiry and  Historical  allusion.  From  its  connection  with  the 
metropolis,  this  district,  also,  derives  a  splendour  of  modera 
adornment,  emphatically  expressive  of  the  affluence  produced 
by  the  commercial  energies  of  an  enterprising  people.  The 
wealth  acquired  by  an  interchange  of  commodity  with  every 
known  clime  of  the  globe,  raises  here  the  frequent  villa ;  and 
spreads  the  lawn,  and  plants  the  ornamental  woodland,  in 
grateful  abundance.  The  advantages  derived  from  a  conti-* 
guity  to  the  national  emporium  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have 
induced,  likewise.  Men  conspicuous  for  learning  and  for  tast« 
to  construct  in  this  county,  mansions  which  demand  to  be  ez» 
hibited  to  public  notice,  as  depositories  of  the  rarer  produc- 
lions  of  genius,  or  as  instances  of  architectural  effort 

The  great  English  Klver,  while  communicating  benefiU  of 
vital  importance  to  the  capita),  is  a  distinguishisd  feature  in 
the  real  grandear^  of  the  attached  county.  The  mansions 
wlii<;h  ornament  its  banki  during  the  meanders  of  its  earlier 
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progress,  and  the  extensive  works  relating  to  commercial 
pursuits,  which  mark  its  borders  near  the  eastern  termination 
of  its  connection  with  Middlesex ;  afford  a  varied  picture  of 
elegance  and  opulence,  of  ease  and  industry,  calculated  to 
excite  the  ardent  curiosity  even  of  those  not  prepossessed  by 
local  interest..  Prevented  by  the  nature,  of  our  under- 
taking from  presenting  any  other  than  the  broad  outlines 
of  parochial  or  manorial  History,  it  is  chiefly  our  task,  in  the 
tnsmng  Delineaiians,  to  blend  the  page  of  descriptive  colour- 
ing with  the  leading  features  of  topographical  detail. 

In  the  general  prefatory  statement  to  the  first  volume  of 
"  Loudon  and  Middlesex,"  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  ft 
succinct,  yet  .comprehensive.  Notice,  of  the  roost  interesting 
particulars  respecting  to  the  early  History,  the  Aspect,  Soil, 
Natural  Productions,  Agriculture,  Statistics,  &c.  of  this  po- 
pulous county.  Since  the  completion  of  that  volume  another 
Act  has  passed  for  ascertaining  the  Population  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  we  insert  an  abstract  of  the  Returns,  as  for  as 
regards  London  and  Middlesex. 

To  the  general  Statement  already  given,  and  alluded  to 
ubove,  we  have  only,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Volume,  to  append  the  following  observations. 

This  county  first  afforded  the  title  of  Earl,  to  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  who  was  bred  a  Merchant,  and  was,  says  Fuller,  "  much 
conversant  in  the  Custome  House."  He  attained  the  confi- 
dence and  high  favour  of  King  James  I.  by  whom  he  was 
knighted  in  the  year  1613.  At  periods  shortly  following  be 
was  made  Master  of  Requests  ;  next.  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe; then  Master  of  the  Wards;  and  afterwards  a  Privy 
Counsellor.  These  instances  of  honourable  emplbymeut  speak 
more  for  the  credit  of  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  as,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  historian  of ''  The  Worthies,"  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  his  own  Tutor  and  his  own  University. 

In  the  19th  of  James  L  he  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage^  by 
1  the 
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^  title  of  Lord  Cranfield ;  and,  in  the  tune  year,  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer.  By  letters  patent,  dated  Septem* 
ber  16th,  1623,  he  was  created  Earl  qf  Middlesex.*  But  he 
had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  fortune,  and  was  doomed 
briefly  to  experience  the  uncertainty  of  court  favour.  Form* 
ing  a  (alse  estimate  of  the  degree  of  displeasure  which  the 
Duke  ot  Buckingham  had  incurred  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
terminated  the  romantic  journey  of  himself  and  Prince  Charles 
into  Spain,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  ventured  to  dispute  the 
commands  of  the  haughty  Duke,  aitd  he  fell  the  victim  ot 
such  temerity.  Buckingham's  party  was  still  powerful  among 
the  leading  men  of  both  Houses ;  grounds  for  an  accusation 
were  speedily  formed ;  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  WaS  deprifed 
of  his  office,  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  50,000/.  and  was  com* 
mitted  prisoner  to  the  Tower •  **  By  losing  his  qffice/^  saya 
Fuller*  **  he  saved  hinue^;  departing  from  his  Treasurer's 
place,  which  in  that  age  was  hard  to  keep,  insomuch  that  one 
asking  what  was  gocgd  to  preserve  life,  was  answered,  *  Get 
to  be  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  for  they  ne?er  do  dye  ia 
their  Place !'  which  indeed,  was  true  for  four  successions. 

'«  Retiring  to  his  magnificent  house  at  Copthall,  he  there 
enjoyed  himself  contentedly ;  entertained  his  friends  bounti- 
fbUy;  neighbours  hospiubly;  poor  charitably.  He  was  a 
proper  person,  of  comely  presence,  chearful  yet  gtzie  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  surelyi  a  solid  and  wise  man.'^f 

He  died  in  1645,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  earldom  by  his  son  James,  whose  daughter  and  heir  mar^ 
ried  John,  the  third  Earl  of  ^ridgewater^  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobles  of  the  17th  century.  James,  Earl  of  Mid* 
dieses,  dying  in  1651,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  hisbro^^ 
ther  Lionel ;  at  whose  death  without  male  issue,  in  1674^  the 
earMom  expired. 

Lady  Frances,  daughter  to  Lionel  Cranfield,  first  Earl  of 
A  3  Middlesex, 

*  C«fliai't  Ptc^rags,  cootiimed  kj  Sit  £.  Brydgst,  V«l.  IX* 
t  Firiltr'i  Wtrtktes.    Bftiddlciea. 
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Middlesex^  was  married  to  Richard  the  fifth  Earl  of  Dorset  f 
and  this  lady  was^  at  length,  heir  to  Lionel,  her  brother. 

Charles  Lord  Buckhursi,  eldest  son  of  the  Countess,  and'af^ 
terwards  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  being  possessed  of  the  estate 
of  his  uncle  Lionel,  was,  in  the  year  1675,  created  'Earl  of 
Middlesex.  The  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  this  noble- 
inan,  whose  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Were  calculate(i  to  impart  lustre  to  any  title;  and  there  ap- 
peared a  peculiar  felicity  in  his  accession  to  this  Earldom,  ai 
an  ancestor  of  his  lordship  had  exercised,  with  marked  energy 
and  patriotism,  the  duties  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex.* 

6eorge  John  Frederick  Sackville,  I>uke  and  Earl  of  Dor* 
set,  is  likewise  Earl  qf  Middlesex,  Baron  of  Buckhurst,  and 
Baron  of  Cranfield.  The  letters  patent  by  which  the  ancestor 
of  bis  Grace  was  created  Earl  of  Middlesex,  are  dated  at  West* 
minster,  April  4th,  1675. 

A  due  notice  of  several  Chaiitabk  Insiitutionsp  which  em- 
brace in  the  benevolence  of  their  intention  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  will  be  found  in  the  third  Fart,  or  Vo- 
lume, of  these  Delineations  of  London  and  the  attached  coun- 
ty. In  the  same  volume  are  mentioned  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
Police  Oi&ces,  and  Prisons,  designed  for  this  populous  district. 

We 

*  Edward,  fourth  Ear?  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  loost  lojal  adherents  t* 
Charles  L  "  His- Lord^Up,"  writes  Collins,  <'  had  toa  discemiog  a  judg- 
ment not  to  perceive  the  designs  of  those  who  invoked  ni  in  the  utmost 
confuiioD  ;  and  had  tb6  interest  of  bis  country  so  noch  lit  h^rt  as  to  oppoM 
all  tiieir  hmracraolable  proceedings  f  for,  at  that  time  as  the  Bill  against  the 
Bishops  depended  in  the  bouse  of  Peers,  and  means  had  been  used  to  bring 
4owB  a  mab  te  insnU  theny  he,  a^  Lord-lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  having 
command  of  the  traia-bandf,  ordered  them  to  fire,  which  so  frighted  the  rab- 
ble, that  they  left  the  place."    Peerage  augmented  and  condaaed,  Sw.  Yok 

II.  p.  ].«e.  4 
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Wi  have  obMrved*  that  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  tlie  cities 
of  London  and  Westmioster,  is  divided  into  six  Huadreds. 
These  Hnodreds  are  thus  designated  :— 

OssulsloD.  EHhorne. 

EdmoDtoo.  Speltboroe* 

.  Gore.  IslewoFth. 

Hie  fame  nonber  of -Hundreds  is  mentioned  in  the  record 
termed  Domesday,  but  the  names  are  thus  written  • 

Osvlvestane. 

Gara. 

Heletome,  or  Helethorne. 

Speletome,  or  Spelethorne. 

Delmetone. 

Honeslaw. 

From  this  extract,  and  from  our  previous  enumeration  of 
the  modern  Hundreds,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  political  di-' 
vinons  of  Middlesex  have  experienced  little  alteration  since 
the  period  of  the  Conquest.  The  entries  for  this  county  in 
Domesday  are  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fbrm,  from 
that  Record,  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  places  or  manors 
then  comprised  in  the  respective  Districts ;  but  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  Hundred  there  termed  HancMlaWf  was  the. 
same,  as  to  extent,  with  the  modern  Isleworth. 

The  following  Tables  of  the  Number  of  Inhabitanto,  &c.  of 
this  County,  are  extracted  from  the  Returns  made  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  ascertaining  the  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1811. 

A  3  Ahtrac^ 

•  Volume  I.  p.  7  J. 
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so  ICIDD&XSBX. 

In  the  App&bdix  to  theTartih  Register  Abstract,  forming 
part  bf  the  printed  statement  of  Population  Retaras,  occur 
remarlTsto'^etonowIng  effect  coDcerniag  tlfTdOl&ber  of  In* 
habitants  ascribed  to  the  Metropolis. 

Thdtf  etropo^is  of  the  British  Empire-is  situated  in  the  two 
counties  of  Middlesex  aiid  Surrey.  Its  popvlatfon,  in  the  ge- 
neral-htatement  of  the  Abstract,  amounts  to  one  million,  nine 
thousand,  fire  hundred,  and  forty  ^sisc  persons.  But,,  consider- 
iilg  that  14,000  arrivals  of  shipping  afinuilly  ttakb  a  constant, 
though  fluctuating,  accession  to  its  Population,  to  a  larger 
amount  than  elsewhere,  a  35th  part  is  added  in  forming  a  com- 
parison with  the  Parish  Register  Returns.  With  this  addition, 
the  metropolis,  in  1911,  contained  one  milltoiiand  fifty  then* 
sand  Inhabitants.  .  * 

Frob  iartbef  obsefvatiionis  inf  th6  same  Appendix  we  find 
that,  however  rapidly  Ihe  metropdtis'  increases  in  exteifit,  its 
population  has  not  increased  so  fast  as  that  of  the  kingdom  in 
gaietal.-  IirlTOO;  lift  m€erb|Rdfs  contained  almosnin  eighth 
part  of  the  Inhabitaibils  of  England  and  Wales^;  in  17Q0,  above 
a  tenth  part  i  and  at  preseifl  rather  less  than  that  proportion. 

As  it  is  supposed'  that  objections  may  be  made  to  this  esti- 
mate of  th^  Populacion  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  added,  in  the 
Appendix  already  qiioted,  thaf  thcf  total  Population  of  all  the 
parishes  whose  churches  are  within  a  circle '"extending  eight 
miles  roundest  Psiul's  Cathedral,  (including  the  aforesaid  ad- 
dition of  one  twenty-fifth  part)  amounts  to  one  million,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  Population  ascribed  to  (he 
City  of  Paris  is  included  in*  a  district  of  this  size. 


The  HUNDRED  of  OSSULSTON 

eoroprehends  the  whole  of  the  Middlesex  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis.   On  the  west  it  abuts  on  the  hundreds  of  Isleworth 

3  and 
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tnd BIUiiriu!:'.oiiiihe Homb  it  nieeisJlhe'kiimiMtof  0)M«^ml 
Edmonton ;  and  the  latter  district  nma  in  contiguity  with  its 
limts  on  tbeeaaty.imlH  lliari?tr  Le»  ferns  a  nvlttrat  beundAry 
«D  tl»  fiBses  side. 

Tbia  :h»>iMli^  affords  the  iitleiW  Bftton  lO'  Charles  Beimev 
Earl  of  Tanlcer?i1l»»-  Tina  Besnal  Jkmiiy,  was  anciently  seated 
inBarlnbiff.:  Sir  lohn  Bomer  (made  Knighlof  the  Buth  at 
the  coronaliQii  of  Chbrles  II.)  was  a  laithAil  adherent  to  the 
royal  cause  daring  the  darkest  perioda  of  internal  con?alsioii 
ID  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  such  ser- 
vices, he  was,  in  the  year  1682,  advanced,  hy  the  restored 
moBareb^-to  the^  dignity  of  a  Baron^  thh  Realm;  by  the  title* 
of  Lord  Osntbtan;  BtKton  qf  (hsubtcm.  Hts  Lordship  was 
terice  married.  Hiafirst  -Lady  was*  Elizabeth;  Countess  of 
Mulgrai^,  daeghter  of  Lioftet  Cranfiefd,  Earl  of  Middlesex; 
Charl^,  second  Lord  Ossalston,  wii*  created  Earl  of  Tinker*' 
title  in  1714.  The  Heir  apparent  of  the  present  Earl,  Charles 
AtigaAm/LordOatuUton,  is  Hembef  of  Psrliam«Dt  for  Knares- 
borough. 

The  gneat  increase  of  buildings  and  population  in  a  district 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  metropolisi  has  caused  several 
snfo-diTistoitt  to  take  place  io  regard  to  Ossulstdn  hundred.  By 
tMs  measure  the  convenience  of  political  arrangemients  was 
readily  facilitated.  But  the  Topograpter  finds  it  difficult,  io 
SQch  an  amalgamation  of  town  and  country  as  has  ensued  from 
tlie  increase  in  ettentof  the  metropolis,  and  the  advancement 
in  si^e  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  apportion  to  their 
proper  placea  the  ddiileations  of  Parishes  half-involved  in 
London^  and  in  the  other  part  retaining  the  features  of  subur- 
ban villages.  In  this  case  the  distinction  must  needs  be  ar« 
bitrary.  We  have  considered  the  term  LONDON  to  im^ 
ply  the  mass  of  boildingi  exhibiting  to  the  eye  a  uniform 
whole  ;  and,  where  any  brief  interval  of  building  has  per- 
mitted U4  to  profit  by  the  usual  acceptation  pf  a  separate  and 

pecoliatr 
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peculiar  name,  we  have  treated  of  such  a  partmlly-disjoineil 
spot  as  a  Middlesex  village* 

The  divisions  to  which  this  Hundred  is  subject  ar#  thas 
named :— Kensington  Division ;  Holborn  Division ;  Finsbury 
Division ;  and  Tower  Division.  The  Liberty  of  Westminster 
xs^  likewise^  comprised  in  Ossulston  Hundred. 

The  Parishes,  Hamlets,  Precincts;  &c.  contained  in  these 
Divisions,  generally  and  respectively,  will  be  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Tables  of  Popolation  prefixed  to  chjs  volume. 

CHELSEA, 

a  village  rendered  of  great  interest  by  many  circumstances 
connected  with  biographical  record,  and  by  two  national  esta* 
blishments  of  the  roost  munificent  description,  is  desirably 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
church  is  distant  two  miles  from  Buckingham  House,  on  the 
suutb*west;  but  such  has  been  the  increase  of  buildings  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  the  village  now  extends,  on  the  north- 
east, nearly  to  Hyde  Park  corner. 

That  Reach  of  the  river  Thames  on  which  the  church,  and 
tlie  most  attractive  portions  of  Chelsea,  are  placed,  is  almost 
tuo  miles  in  length,  and  is  wider  than  any  part  of  the  river 
westward  of  London  Bridge.*  The  great  increase  of  buildings 
has  necessarily  deprived  this  once  retired  village  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  a  rural  character.  The  numerous  Streets,  and 
crowded  dwellings  in  the  more  busy  precincts,  convey  the 
idea  of  a  town  of  great  population  and  considerable  trafiic. 
In  our  more  detailed  notice  of  this  place,  we  shall  shew  that 
several  new  Streets  and  ranges  of  buildings  are  conspicuous 
for  beauty ;  but  the  general  architectural  character  of  modern 
Chelsea  h  extremely  various ;  and  dwellings  are  often  pressed 
on  epch  other  for  support,  which  appear  truly  unable  to  stand 
alone.     Yet  the  hand  of  recent  speculation  has  been  denied 

access 

*  It  may  likewise  be  observed  tbat,  in  this  fine  and  bold  reach,  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  are  more  subject  to  wary  roaghncss,  than  in  any  other  part 
west  of  the  ancient  bridge  of  London. 


MIDDLESEX.  SO 

iccess  to  certain  fevoared  spots ;  and  here  are  seen  detached 
.▼illas«  elegant,  capacious,  and  adorned  by  a  fine  spread  of  home 
scenery. 

The  parish  of  Chelsea  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fa!- 
ham  road,  which  separates  it  from  Kensington;  and  on  the 
east  by  arirolet,  which  divides  it  from  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Sqaare,  and  which  enters  the  Thames  near  Ranelagh.  On 
the  west,  a  brook,  which  rises  near  Worraholt  Scrubs,  and  falls 
into  the  Thanes  facing  Battersea  church,  divides  this  parish 
fiom  that  of  Fuiham ;  and,  on  the  sooth,  it  is  boonded  by  the 
Thames.* 

Lysons  obserres^f  ^  that  the  most  antient  recofd  in  which 
he  has  seen  the  name  of  this  place  mentioned,  is  a  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  it  is  written  Cealchyile.*'  In 
Bometday  the  name  is  thus  written,  in  a  double  manner, 
gSSJ"  '^^^  ^^^^  CheUetf  was  first  adopted  in  the  lOth 
century,  and  the  present  mode  of  spelling  the  name  appears 
to  hare  grown  into  use  about  a  century  back.  There  have 
been  rarious  conjectures  respecting  the  etymology  of  tins 
term.  Norden  says,  J  "  that  Chelsey  is  so  called  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  place,  whose  Strond  is  like  the  cltescl,  which  the 
sea  casteth  up  of  sand  and  pebble  stones.  Thereof  called 
Chesehcy,  breefely  CheUey,  as  is  Chelsey  in  Sussex  ;"  and  the 
opmion  of  Norden  appears  to  be  that  best  entitled  to  accepta- 
tion. 

According  to  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  the  manor  of  Chelsea  was  be- 
stowed by  Thurstan,  who  held  it  of  the  King,  on  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  in  the  Surrey  taken  by  order  of  William  1.  there 
is  only  the  following  entry  concerning  this  place  :  "  Edward 
de  Sarisberie  holds  Cbelched,  or  Cercehede,  §  for  two  hides. 
There  is   land  to  five  ploughs.     One   hide  is  in  the  Demesne, 

and' 

*  Fsolkner't  CJieliea,  p.  4.  t  Environi  of  Londoo,  Vol.  II.  p.  45. 

X  Speculum  Dritanniae,  p.  17.  {  Written  as  above. 
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»nd  there  are  now  two  ploagbs  there.  The  Villanes  haiKir 
one  plough ;  and  two  ploughs  ikiight  yet  be  Hiade.  There  are 
two  Villanes  of  two  virgates,  and  four  Villanes  of  half  ft  vit» 
gate  each ;  and  three  Bordarg  of  five  acred^^ch;  and  three 
Bondmen.  Meadow  for  two  Ploughs.  Pasture  for  the  cattle 
•of  the  Tillage.  Pjuinage  f<lr  aiztV  bugs  :  and  fiily*two  pence. 
Itrwhole  value  is  nine  pounih ;  the  same  when  rtfcetved^  and 
always.  Wluubne^  a  vaAal  of  King  Edward's,  Jield  this  ma^ 
nor  i  he  might  sett  it  to  whom  he  w6uW."*  It  i8,"howevei^ 
obeerved  by  Mr.  Lysens  ^'as  possible  th«t,^a1though  tlie 
Domesday  Survey  makes  no  mention  of  any  lands  Or  manor 
belonging  to  the  church  of  VV\sstmin9ter>  in  Chelsea,  they 
might  have  been  included  amongst  hs  possessions  in  Westmin* 
ster,  where  thatt3hurch  is  said  to  have  had  thirteen^  liides  and 
a  half.t''  But  if  two  distinct  manors  Were  recognised  at  this 
period,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  existed  in  any  mbsequent* 
era.  Thus  is  the  subject  involved  in  all  the  obscurity  inciden- 
tal to  early  annals;  and  we  willingly  proceed  to  the  notice  of 
particulars  connected  in  a  more  general  way  with  the  history 
of  the  village. 

]yiaitland>  in  his  History  of  London,  supposes  that  when  the 
Britons,  after  experiencing  a  defeat  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
were  compelled  to  ford  the  river  Thames,  and  were  followed 
by  the  Emperor,  who  then  completely  routed  them,  the  spot 
chosen  for  their  passage  through  the  river  was  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Chelsea  College  Garden.! 

The 

^  Bawd  wen's  Translation  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  S4. 
t  Environs,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  47. 
t  In  support  of  ibis  opinion,  Maktand  observes  that  be  sounded  tbe  river 
ThaiMt,  at  different  times,  between  Wandswortb  and  London  Brid^,  and 
^iKovered  a  ford,,  "  about  ninety  feet  west  of  the  aoutb-west  angle  of  Chel« 
•ea  College  gnrden,  wbere  in  a  right  line  from  north-east  to  south-west,  be 
found  tbe  channel  to  be  only  four  feet  seven  inches  in  depth."    This  etantt- 
nation  took  place  1^1732,  but  the  bed  uf  the  river  it  sulject  to  such  con- 
tinual 
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Tbe^ttine  irriter  eoikjtcfme9  this  to  be;"  tike#ik0^4e  piftce 
wbich  JoliiiS'^Gttaar  farced;- whea  he  routed  Che  Britons ;  not- 
wiihstttidi*g  what  ^bas  <bcen  alledged  by  Camden  end-oHhera 
io  fiive«r  of  Cowi^  Stakes/'  MaStilacid  ende«?ofirs  to  support 
this  latter  iietion  by  sosne  plausible  eafoedatidns^  at' to  distance- 
Bat,  after  «ll>  it  ise  doobt  whether  Ciesar's  f^ameik  be  the 
river  Ht  present  k«own  by  tbe  nameef  Thattes }  ^d  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  are  no  earth«works,  or  remaihis  of  ibtti- 
ficatioB^  in  ttie-vieiifily  of  Chelsea,  io  alredgthefi'the  pfdbable 
correetNess  .of  ^tbe  sop^oiition)  while,  in  thtj'Bei|^hboai%ood 
of  Coway *Stakes/«tt€l|  vestiges  are  freqeeht'  When  treating 
of  Skiperumi^^ai  the.  traces  of  antiquity  bordering  on  that 
place,  w^  Shatl^eslOiHr  on-the  Subject  ofCsf'tiar's  passage  more 
•xtended  consideration. 

When  Pope  lAidrianf^  in  ^Ae'  year  W6,  sent  legates  to  En- 
gland, for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  certain  supposed  er- 
rors of  Mth  and  de«pct8  of  rcligioo*  |Mractike,  n  syhod  waa 
heldatCeatebythV(Ohelsea.O        ""  ' 

For  several  centuries  subsequent  ta  the  periM  at  which  this 
synod  was  held,  history  is  *ilent  respecting  the  village ;  bat  it 
recurs  to  notice,  in.  a  pleasing  f3f*int  of  f  tewj  «s  the  chosen 
residence  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  persona  connected 
with  the  councils  and  warlike  operations  of  the  country,  in 
ages  celebrated  for  wisdom  and  valour.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
were  tbe  mansidns  constructed  in  this  meighbourbOod,  that  it 
is  said  Chelsea  was  anciently  denominated  the  ••  tiltoge  of 
Palaces/'.  The  real  beauty  of  the  spot,  and  ite  proximity  to 
the  metropolis,  continued  to  attract  fresh  inbabitanU,  of  high 
name  and  great  worth,  when  the  buildings  first  raised  had 
served  their  term  of  duration,  and  sunk  into  splendid  decay. 
_..    .  ♦      .  .  •    '  •  '   No 

tfoiiBl  disogci,  iliat  no  .rgnmsnt  cm  be  juitly  drawn  from  it.  cxifting  chs. 
ncter.  At  present  (1814)  no  part  of  the  channel  between  the  Chelica-water- 
workt  and  Battersea-bridge,  it  leti  in  depth  than  from  ten  to  tweUe  feet,  at 
lew  water. 
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No  village  oa  the  borders  of  London,  except  those  honouced  by 
a  regal  palace  in  which  several  successive  monarohs  held  their 
court,  can  boast  of'  such  a  variety  and  long  continuation  of  emi- 
nent residents  ;  aiid^  In  the  l7th  century*  the  place  attained  a 
great  accession  of  consequence  by  the  foundation  of  a  national 
Ho&pital,  of  so  honourable  a  description  that  the  most  ele- 
vated have  deemed  it  no  derogation  to  raise  mansions  in  its 
close  vicinity. 

As  the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  Chelsea, 
after  a  statement  of  the  few  particulars  already  mentioned, 
and  with  the  exception  of  its  great-  public  foundaiions*  are 
comprised  in  a  notice  of  the  distinguished  characters  con- 
nected with  it  as  re^idents^  we  shall  proceed  to  enumerate 
these ;  and,  in  a  kind  of  perambulatiga  of  the  village,  shall 
point,  where  it  is  attainable,  to  the  site^  of  the  dwellingB  ^ey 
once  occupied. 

Thomas  Beaucharop,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  acquired  high 
renown  at  the  battles  of  Cresay  and  PojctierSi  appears  to  have 
occasionally  resided  at  Chelsea ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  oc- 
cupied a  house  aud  premises  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Ri- 
chard Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  which  were 
granted  by  Richard  III.  to  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  life,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  a 
red  rose.*  But  the  site  of  this  mansion  is  now  unknown  ;  as 
is,  also,  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a  house  which  William 
Marquis.of  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1491,  and  who  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  Vll.  pos- 
sessed in  this  village. 

There  stood,  until  the  present  year,  a  spacious  house  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  between  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chesttfr  and  the  church,  which  appeared  to' have  been  con- 
structed early  in  the  16th  century^  This  decayed  mansion,  as 
it  remained  in  1810,  is  thus  described  in  Faulkner's  Historical 

Accbunt 

•  Knvirofit  of  LondMi,  Vol.  II.  p.  51. 
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Acct>iliit  of  Chelsea  :•»«  It  is  an  irregular  brick  buildiiig^ 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadiraogle.*  The  principal  room  is 
one  hondred  and  twenty  feet  id  length,  and  was  originally 
waioscotted  with  carved  oak,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  a  small  building  in  the  adjoining  gardens.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  painted,  in  imitation  of  marble,  which  appears  to 
have  been  an  oratory ;  and  some  portraits  on  a  paonel  were  a 
few  years  ago  destroyed,  which  ornamented  some  of  the  lar- 
ger rooms.  There  are  embrasures,  at  equal  distances,  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  garden,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of 
once  having  been  fortiGed ;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  house  towards  Kensington,  which  has 
lately  been  for  a  short  distance  explored/'f 

Ihis  building  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Shrewi* 
bury  family,  through  several  descents^  The  first  of  these  no- 
ble occupants  was  George,  £arl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  high 
in  favour  with  King  Henry  VIIL  and  attended  that  sovereign 
at  his  interview  with  Francis  L  at  Guisneft*  The  Earl's  sixtb 
son  was  born  in  this  house  j  and  his  son  and  successor,  Francti* 
is  mentioned  among  the  freeholders  in  the  court- rolls  of  the 
manor  of  Chelsea,  35  Henry  VHI.  George,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, son  of  the  preceding  Earl  Francis,  a  distinguished  cour* 
tier  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  and  who  had,  for  many  years, 
the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots,  resided 
for  some  time  at  this  seat.;  It  is  believed  that  the  Earl  gave  his 
Chelsea  estate  to  his  Countess,  who  was  widow  of  Sir  William 
CaveodJ&h,  as  it  descended  to  her  son,  William,  Earl  of  De« 
vonshire.  After  the  death  of  this  noblemati,  his  Widow  re- 
sided at  Chelsea  till  her  decease  in  1643;  on  which  fcvefit  this 
ancient  house  became  the  property  of  Sir  Joseph  Alston,  Bart 

Part  IV.  C  It 

*  The  same  work  contains  tn  engrayed  view  of  thii  ftructure. 

^  Hiftory  of  Chehea,  96X  On  tukitig  down  the  mansion,  no  subterrtU 
■can  woikt  of  cootcquence  were  discovered. 

X  In  Lodge's  lUusiratious  of  ]ingli»li  Hiatorj  is  a  letter  fr«m  tbii  Nobl«« 
sum,  dated  CbeUe%  1593. 
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It  was  sdbsequently  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  Tate ;  and  tthottly 
preTious  to  its  demoUtton,  which  took  place  in  tbe  early  part 
of  tbe  present  year  (1814)  was  occapied  as  a  stained  paper 
manu&ctory.  The  site  now  lies  waste,  and  destitute  of  a  sfn« 
gle  vestige  of  former  grandeur. 

About  tbe  year  1520,  Sir  Thomas  More  purchased  an  estate 
at  Chelsea ;  and  the  village  is  emphatically  and  justly  said  by 
its  historian  **  to  have  been  rendered  famous  by  his  rcstding 
in  it/'*  It  may  appear  surprising  that  there  should  bate 
been  great  difficult}^  even  more  than  a  century  hack,  in 
ascertaining  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  dwelling  of  this  dis- 
tinguished character.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
reputation  of  those  best  entitled  to  lasting  fame  is  seldom  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  impression,  in  their  life-time,  on  the 
persons  from  whom  acceptable  traditionary  intelligence  is  de- 
rived. Permanent  esteem  is  of  slow  growth ;  and  all  those 
femiliar  with  the  person  and  habits  of  its  object,  usually  quit 
the  stage  of  life  before  it  has  attained  a  semblance  of  maturity. 
Thus,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  city  that  gave  birth  to  Homer ; 
•nd,  from  the  same  cause,  so  liule  is  known  of  Shakspeare, 
as  a  man. 

Dr,  King,  rector  of  Chelsea,  in  a  manuscript ^ow  repof^tted 
in  the  British  Museum,t  mentions  four  houses  which  have  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  afibrding  a  residence  to  Sir  T.  More  ; 
1.  Beat^ori  Houte ;  2.  that  which  was  "  late  Sir  William 
Powell  V  and  which,  at  the  time  of  Dr,  King's  writing,  was 
divided  into  several  tenements ;  S.  that  which  was  formerly 
Sir  John  Danver's,  then  (as  now)  the  site  of  Danver's  Street ; 
and  4.  the  house  recently  pulled  down,  and  lately  occupied  as 
a  manufectory  of  stained  paper.    ' 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Beaiifort  House  appear  conclu- 
sive; and  they  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  King,  in  the  above  MS. 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  designed  for  Thomas  Heame« 

19 

'  '  Faulkner,  p.  t68. 
t  Written  in  17^    No.  4455,  Aysooogh's  C«t 
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in  cooseqaence  of  a  note  by  Wood,  expressive  of  a  contrary 
opioioa,  istrodaced  in  Heine's  edilioB  of  the  life  of  Sir  T« 
More,  by  Roper:  "Of  these  four  buildings  Beanfert  Hooso 
bids  &ire8i  to  be  the  place  where  Sjr  T.  Morels  stood ;  my 
reasons  are  these  that  loUow  : 

^  First,  his  grandson,  Mr.  Thomaa  Mon»»  who  wrote  hia 
Iife»  and  was  born  in  the  hegiiiniiig  of  Queen  Eliaabeth's 
reign,  and  may  well  be  sqppoied  to  know  where  the  most 
eminent  person  of  his  ancestors  lived,  says  that  Sir  Tfaomaa 
'  More's  house  in  Chelsea  was  the  same  i^rhich  my  Lord  of  Linn 
coin  bought  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Now,  it  appears  pretty 
plainly  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  house  was  the  same  which  it 
now  (17f^)  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's ;  for,  in  divers  p1ace9*  ar« 
these  letters,  R.  C.  and  alyo,  R.  c.  £,  ^i^h  the  date  of  the  year, 
viz.  1507,  which  letters  were  the  iiiitii^U  of  his  name  and  hi^ 
lady's ;  and  the  year  1597,  was  when  he  newly  built,  or  al 
]ea.U  new-fronted  it  From  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  house 
was  conveyed  to  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  ;  from  him  to  Lionel  Cran* 
field.  Earl  of  Middlesex ;  from  him  to  King  Charles  the  First; 
from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  from  bis  ton^ 
since  the  Restoration^  to  Flumiuer,  a  citizen  for  debts  -,  froo^ 
the  said  Plommer  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  from  his  )ieirs  tq 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  so  that  we  can  trac^  all  the  mesne  9J^ 
signments  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  the  present  possessor. 

"  3.  Sir  Thomas  More  built  the  south  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Chelsea,  iu  the  esst  window  whereof  his  coat  of  arn^s  re? 
main  as  an  evidence  ui|to  this  day  ;  for  that  chancel  belong^ 
to  Beaufort  Hous^  until  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  sold  that  hpfise,  bul 
reserved  the  chancel  to  ^  less  bona/?  ne^r  it,  to  which '  it  be? 
longs  still,  and  is  in  the  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  William  Millmasi ; 
so  thai  the  house  to  which  the  cancel  originally  beloi^ged^, 
was  Sir  Thomas  More's,  and  that  is  Beaufort  House. 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  tomb  stands  in 
the  rector's  chancel,  on  the  south  side  near  the  communion 
table,  and  since  he  had  a  chancel  of  his  own,  why  did  he  not 

C  3  erect' 
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erect  his  monument  there  ?  I  answer.  Sir  Thomas  was  one  wh<f 
often  officiated  at  the  altar,  with  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Larke, 
who  suffered  also  quickly  after  him  for  the  matter  of  the  su- 
premacy >  and  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  desired  to  lay  his 
remains  as  near  the  alur  as  conveniently  he  could,  within  the 
rails  where  he  (ised  to  attend  mass.'' 

In  an  ensuing  part  of  the  letter.  Dr.  King  endeavours  to 
trace  back  such  owners  of  the  mansion  as  occur  between  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  and  the  distinguished  founder.  But  this  task,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  building  down  to  a  recent  period, 
has  been  more  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Lysons;  and 
we  gladly  profit,  as  to  substance,  by  that  writer's  statement, 
afded  by  the  circumstantial  labours  of  Mr.  Faulkner. 

The  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  mansion  at  Chelsea  was 
granted,  in  the  98th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  William  Paulet, 
the  politic  courtier  who  accommodated  himself  to  every 
change  of  state-principles,  by  being  '*  the  willow  rather  than 
the  oak/'  and  who  was  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester. This  Nobleman  attained  the  age  of  ninety-seven  ; 
and  Edward  VI.  granted  him  in  fee,  this  house  and  all  other 
premises  in  Chelsea  and  Kensington  forfeited  by  the  attainder 
6f  Sir  T.  More,  It  is  signified  by  Norden  and  by  I^mbarde 
that  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  greatly  improved,  and  en- 
larged the  building. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Winifred,  widow  of  the  Marquis, 
who  died  in  1586,  the  mansion  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Gregory,  Lord  Dacre,  who  married  her  daughter 
by  Sir  Richard  Sackville.  I^dy  Dacre,*  who  survived  her 
Jiord,  though  but  for  a  few  m(»nths,  bequeathed  her  house  at 
Chelseay  with  aU  its  appurtenances,  to  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leighi  with  remainder  to  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of 

Salisbury 

(  *  Lady  Dicre  was  frequently  viftited,  while  reiidiiig  herCf  bj  her  brother, 
^ie  .  accomplished  and  amiable .  Lurd  Buckhunt.  Several  letters  of  this 
learned  Nobleman  are  dated  Jrom  Chelsea. 
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Salisbury  and  Lord  High  Treasarer.  Sir  Rokert  Cecil  is 
tboaght  to  haye  either  entirely  rebtttlt,  or  greatly  altered,  the 
mansion;  as,  according  to  the  MS.  of  Dr.  King  already  quoted* 
the  initials  of  his  name,  and  that  of  his  lady,  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  pipes,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  sold  the  house  to  Henry  Fienhes.  Karl  of 
Lincoln,  whose  daughter  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Gorges.  By  Sir  Arthur  the  estate  was  conveyed  in  1619, 
to  Lionel  Lord  Craniield,  afterwards  Earl  of  Middlesex.  This 
Ear4  held  the  property  till  1635,  when  he  sold  it  to  King 
Charles  I.*  who,  two  years  afterwards,  granted  it  to  George 
Villiers,  the  powerful  Duke  of  Buckingham.  When  the  es« 
tates  of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  were  sequestered  by 
a  vote  of  the  Parliament,  the  mansion  at  Chelsea,  which  was 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Buckingham  House,  was  first 
committed  to  the  custody  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  afterwards  granted  for 
twenty  one  years  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Wbitlocke,  also  a  Comission- 
erof  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  well-known  author  of  some  pub- 
lications connected  with  the  history  of  his  own  eventful  era.  * 

After  the  Restoration,  George,  the  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, recovered  his  father's  estates  ;  and  at  Chelsea,  on  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  sage,  and  equally  moral  and  witty. 
Sir  Thfimas  More,  occasionally  resided  this  profligate  noble* 
man,  whose  poignancy  of  wit  has  only  served  to  render  his 
want  of  judgment,  and  of  principle,  the  more  lamentably  me- 
morable : 

A  man  so  Tariuas,  that  he  teemed  to  be 
>ot  one,  bat  all  mankiod's  epitome. 
In  sqoanderhig  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art. 
Nothing  went  unrewAnled,  bat  de»ert  f 

C  5  frcggar'd 

*  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  bj  some  writers  that  when  the  Earl  of 
Hiddleaez  was  dismissed  from  his  office  and  fined,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
procared  his  house  at  Chelsea  for  his  share  of  the  fine. 
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^gj^ftr*d  bj  Fooh,  when  still  he  foutid,  too  Ute» 
He  hfBd  hit  jett,  andthfejhwl  bis  esute.* 

This  part  of  the  Duke's  estate  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  ht* 
creditors  ;  and  it  shortly  passed  to  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bris- 
toh  who  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  died  at  Chelsea, 
and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church,  though  no  memorial  of 
him  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parish  Register.  His  Lordship  be- 
queathed his  house  at  Chelsea  to  his  widow ;  who,  in  the  year 
168S,  sold  it  to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  created  Duke 
of  Beaufort  in  1682,  and  who  died  in  1699.  From  this  time  it 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Beaufort  House,  and  con- 
tiniied  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Beaufort  family  till 
about  the  year  1730. 

Afler  the  mansion  had  stood  empty  for  several  years,  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  H^ins  Sloane  ;  and,  in  the  year  1740,  it  was 
polled  down,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  that  gentle- 
lDan.f  The  chief  gate,  which  was  built  by  Inigo  Jonea  for 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gave  to  the  Earl  of 
Borlingtoo,  who  removed  it  to  bis  gardens  at  Chiswick.t 

The  building,  as  it  appeared  in  1705,  is  thus  described  by 
Bpwack  :§  «'  This  house  is  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  has  a  stately  ancient  front  towards  the  Thames; 
also  two  spacious  couit-yards;  and,  behind  it,  are  very  fine 
gardens.  It  is  so  pleasantly  situated  thai  the  late  Quir«n 
(Mary)  had  a  great  desire  to  purchase  it,  before  King  William 

built 

*  Dryden't  Absalom  and  Architophel. 
t  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  shortly  after  be  purchased  the  estate,  sold  all  the  trees 
to  the  late  Mr.  Halle t  of  Cannons.  Among  these  v^as  an  elm,  above  seventy 
feet  high,  called  Queen  Elisabeth's.  See  Cough's  additions  Co  Camden,  Vol. 
II.  p.  15.  It  may  be  added,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Fanlkner,  that 
this  elm  was  so  entitled  from  having,  according  to  tradition,  afforded  slielter 
te  ElinbetMuring  a  sudden  storm. 

I  See  Artiok,^CIiiswtek  Hoaae. 
i  Aati%t  of  Midd.  p.  14.  > 
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Mlt  KensittgtMi;   b«l  wm  preTeuted  by  tome  aecret  ob* 

HafHig  i1mk»  wkb  the  aid  of  oar  iBore  elaborate  precursorit 
noticed  the  hiiitory  of  thit  celebrated  mansioiu  and  traced  it 
thfoegh  an  almoft  unparalleled  saccession  of  emineiit  cbarac- 
tersy  ic  remains  to  ttate  the  resalt  of  oar  own  in? ettigationa  re- 
fpecting  the  spot  which  the  boilding  occupied. 

BrniAMt  Houie  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tillage* 
ahoat  midway  between  the  bank  of  the  Thames  end  the  King's 
Road.  A  part  of  the  site  is  now  engrossed  by  the  new  way 
termed  fieaofort  Street,  which  proceeds  nearly  in  a  right  line 
northwards  from  Battersea  bridge.  The  building  extended  to 
the  west  of  the  street,  and  a  portion  of  the  cellars  still  remains 
beneath  the  hoese,  number  17,  forming  one  of  the  line  or 
dwellings  known  by  the  name  of  fieaofort  Row.  This  hidden 
fiagmcnt  is  the  only  remain  of  the  edifice ;  but  portions  of  the 
wail  foffWKrly  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  premises  are  yet 
to  be  eeen»  in  nearly  every  direction  ;  and  they  will  be  viewed 
with  greater  interest  as  they  appear  to  be  quite  as  antient  aa 
the  original  building,  and  were  probably  constructed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  when  he  founded  the  mansion  and  laid  oat  the 
grounds.  The  premises  might,  possibly,  comprise  about  ten 
acres,*  and  reached  quite  down  to  the  strand,  or  passage,  on 
the  margin  of  the  Thames*  now  formed  into  a  road  for  the 
transit  of  carriages.  An  avenue,  with  a  high  wall  on  each 
side,  constituted  the  chief  approach  to  the  house,  or  that  from 
the  river  side ;  and  fronting  the  eolrance  of  this  avenue  (a 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.)  were 

C4  the 


^  A  distriet  containing  about  40  acres,  sitnate  to  the  north  of  tbo  King's 
Rood,  and  now  termed  Whtrion  For*,  from  Sir  Michael  Wharton,  who  af- 
ttrwafds  posioMod  the  propertj,  was  fornerljr  a  part  of  the  Chelsea  estate 
of  Sir  T.   More,  thoagh  separated  from  w^at  may  be  termed  the  home  do- 
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the  stair8«  used  by  Sir  T.  More  when  descending  to  hi»bafge. 
A  terrace  walk  stretched  from  the  house  towards  the  east,  and 
is  described  in  the  legal  writings  of  the  estate  as  being  no  much 
raised  that  it  was  ascended  by  several  steps. 

A  portion  of  the  grounds  is  now  occupied  as  a  place  of  bo* 
rial  for  the  Moravian  Society;  and  some  parts  of  the  building 
intended  for  a  Moravian  chapel,  but  now  iised  as  a  school  for 
gratuitous  education  on  the  Lancaster  system,  consist  of  re- 
inains  of  the  stables  formerly  appertaining  to  Beaoforl  House. 
The  greater  part  of  tt^e  estate  is  held,  for  a  lease  of  99  yearjs. 
under  Lord  Cadogan,  by  Mr.  Long,  of  Chelsea,  who  has 
raised  on  the  ground  many  dwellings  of  a  moderate  size,  boft 
of  a  very  respectable  description. 

The  most  important  circumstances  tn  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  in  this  place. 
The  elegance  of  his  taste  was  evinced  by  his  cultivating  the 
society  of  the  most  judicious  scholars  of  the  age,  men  whose 
names  add  splendour  to  his  own,  by  being  so  frequently  meu» 
tioned  in  association  with  it.  The  anecdotes  which  we  shall 
shortly  submit^  prove  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and 
must  ever  be  read  with  veneration  by  those  capable  of  duly 
appreciating  the  correctness  of  judgment  which  caused  hini, 
in  the  plenitude  of  power,  to  prefer  the  indulgence  of  domes- 
tic affections  to  all  the  blandishments  of  courtly  adulation. 
His  judicial  integrity  was  exemplary;  and  the  deliberate  firm- 
ness with  which  he  embraced  death,  on  a  point  of  conscience, 
is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  bis  strength  of  principle.  The  reader 
of  the  Utopia  would  cherish  a  persuasion  that  the  author  was  i^ 
man  disposed  to  profit  by  eveiry  new  light  thrown  on  an  im^^ 
portant  topic  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce all  innovation  error;  when  it  approached  the  tenets 
which  be  had  been  taught  at  an  early  period  to  approve.  Thus 
is  the  lustre  of  this  eminent  person  tarnished ;  and  posterity 

•»gb 

*  These  stairs  are  connected  with  sevcrai  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
If  ore.    They  were  very  ancient,  but  were  rebuilt  a  few  years  back* 
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>igh  over  him  as  a  bigot,  though  he  expected  to  be  reverenced 
as  a  martyr.  We  tarn  from  this  unpleasing  instance  of  the 
prevalence  of  education  and  habit  over  native  strength  of 
mind,  by  adverting  to  the  anecdotes  connected  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mure's  Chelsea  residence. 

Erasmus,  describing  the  Chancellor's  domestic  manners  in 
this  village,  says,  "  There  he  converses  with  his  wife,  his 
fon,  his  daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  hua- 
bands,  with  eleven  grandchildren.  There  is  not  any  man 
living  so  aBectiooate  to  his  children  as  he  ;  and  he  loveth  his 
old  ^ife  as  well  as  if  she  was  a  young  maid.  You  would  say 
there  was  in  that  place  Plato's  academy  ;  but  I  do  his  house  an 
injury  in  comparing  it  to  Plato's  academy,  where  there  were 
only  disputations  of  numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and 
sometimes  of  moral  virtues.  I  should  rather  call  his  house  a 
school,  or  university  of  Christian  Religion,  for  though  there 
is  none  therein  but  read^th  or  stodieth  the  liberal  sciences, 
their  special  care  is  piety  and  virtue  ;  there  is  no  quarrelling 
or  intemperate  words  heard  ;  none  seen  idle  ;  that  worthy 
gentleman  doth  not  govern  with  proud  and  lofty  words,  but 
with  well-timed  and  courteous  benevolence  ;  every  body  pei- 
formeth  his  duty,  yet  is  there  always  alacrity  ;  neither  is  sober 
mirth  any  thing  wanting." 

Erasmus  was  long  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
before  he  Wi«s  personally  acquainted  with  his  illustrious  friend. 
When  this  great  reformer  and  scholar  visited  England,  he  was 
the  frequent  guest  of  Sir  Thomas,  at  Chelsea  ;  and  it  redounds 
much  to  the  honour  of  both  that  an  harmonious  intimacy 
ahoold  subsist  between  persons  who  were  so  strongly  dissimilar 
in  religious  opinions. 

The  house  of  More  was,  indeed,  the  resort  of  all  w*ho  were 
conspicuous  for  learning  and  taste.  Lynacre,  Collet,  and  Tun* 
•Ull,  often  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  and  strayed, 
in  classical  conversation,  through  the  grounds  now  robbed  of 
^very  «ha4y  rec^,  and  incumbered  with  buildings,  or  lying 

desola^ 
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desolate  and  cheerless.  In  this  mansion  was  the  geniosof 
Holbein  first  efficiently  patronised.  This  celebrated  painter 
resided  for  three  years  with  Sir  Thotnas  More,  and  was  intro* 
daced  by  his  protector  to  the  notice  of  the  King.  More  in* 
▼ited  the  Sovereign  to  Chelsea^  and  caused  the  best  pictures 
then  produced  by  Holbein;  to  be  displayed  to  much  advantage 
in  the  gallery  of  his  house.  When  the  King  expressed  admi* 
ration.  Sir  Thomas  presented  the  painter ;  and  Henry  imme^ 
diately  took  hiin  into  his  service. 

The  capricious  monarch  to  whom  More  owed  his  rise  and 
fall,  frequently  visited  him  at  Chelsea,  and  passed  with  him 
whole  days  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  ^  One  day  the  King 
eame  unexpectedly  and  dined  with  him,  and  after  dinner 
walked  in  his  garden  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm 
about  his  neck.''  When  the  King  was  gone,  More's  8on-in-1a# 
Congratulated  him  on  the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with 
the  sovereign.  The  Chnncellor's  answer  shews  the  accurate 
judgment  he  had  formed  of  bis  royal  master's  disposition  :— 
•*  I  thank  our  Lord  that  I  find  his  Grace  my  very  good  Lord 
indeed ;  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  love  me  as  any 
subject  wilhin  this  realm.  However,  son  Rop«r,  I  may  tell 
thee  I  have  no  cause  tt>  be  proud  on  that  account ;  for  if  my 
head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not  fail  to  go 
off."* 

Sir  Thomas  usually  attended  Divine  service  at  Chelsea 
church, t  and  very  often  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  do. 
ring  his  chancel lorship»  found  him  in  church,  with  a  surplice 
on,  and  singing  with  the  quire.     **  God's  Body  !  my  Lord 

Chancellor/' 

^  &oper'»  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 
« t  Not  contented  with  public  ceremoniet  of  devotion,  or  domcsiic  prayer, 
ht  erected,  "  at  a  good  distance  from  bis  niabsion  bouae,  a  pile,  called  the 
new  building,  which  contained  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  a  gallery^  which  he 
used  for  deyoUob,  study,  and  retitcaient.*''  J>r.  King's  MS»  m  ifae  British 
"Wusvuni. 
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ClAiieettor/'  taid  ilie  Duke,  u  they  tetornied  lo  hb  hoiiM, 
«Wliai!  a  Parish  Clerk,  a  Partth  Clerk!  Ton  dhhonoor  the 
King  lod  hit  ofitie.*'— '<  Nay  !*'  said  Sir  Thomas,  '^  70a  may 
not  think  your  master  and  mine  will  he  ofl^nded  with  me  for 
aerrittg  God,  hia  Master,  or  thereby  count  his  office  dishunoor- 
«d."« 

The  mdlming  ftfter  he  had  resigned  the  Great  Seiil  he  went 
to  Chelsea  church  (it  beuig  a  holiday)  with  his  lady  and  fami- 
ly ;  where  daring  Ditine  sertice  he  sat,  as  usual,  in  the  quire, 
wearing  a  sorptice ;  and  because  it  had  been  a  custom  after 
mass  was  done  for  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady*9 
pew,  and  say  •*  My  Lord  is  gone  before,'^  be  came  now,  him- 
self, and  making  a  low  bow,  said,  "  Madam  !  my  Lord  tt  gone.*' 
She,  thinking  it  to  be  no  more  than  his  usual  humour,  took  no 
notice  of  it ;  but  in  the  Way  home,  to  her  great  mortiBcation, 
he  unHddled  the  jest,  by  acquainting  her  with  what  he  had 
done  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  morniog  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  summoned  to 
Limibeth,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he 
went  to  his  parish  church,  and  there  was  confessed,  and  re- 
ceiTcd  the  sacrament ;  and,  whereas,  whenever  at  other  times 
before  he  parted  from  his  wife  and  children,  they  used  to  bring 
him  to  his  boat,  and  there  kissing  bid  him  farewell ;  at  this 
time  he  suffered  none  of  them  to  follow  htm  to  his  gate,  but 
palled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  by  his 
countenance  appt*.ared,  be  took  boat  with  his  son  Ruper  and 
tlieir  men;  in  which  sitting  sadly  awhile,  at  last  suddenly  he 
laid  to  his  son  Roper,  '<  I  thank  our  Lord,  son  I  the  field  is 
•  won ;''  when  his  son  anawered  at  random,  not  knowing  then 
his  mi^aning,  <•  I  am  very  glad  thereof.''t 

Some  few  particulars,  descriptive  of  the  simplicity  with 
which  this  great  man  resided  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family,  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  various  biographical  accounts,  and  pre- 
•eated  at  an  appendix  to  the  sutaaaeot  of  £rasmos»    **  He 

auAred 
•  Moie'i  LMtf  Bonk  tib.  to 
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suffered  non«  of  bis  servants  either  to  be  idle  or  to  give  them^ 
selves  to  any  games;  but  some  of  them  he  allotted  to  look  to 
the  garden,  assigning  to  every  one  his  sundry  plot ;  some 
again  he  set  to  sing,  some  to  play  on  the  organ.*  He  suffered 
none  to  give  themselves  to  cards  or  dice.  The  men  abode  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  the  women  on  the  other,  seldom  coa- 
versing  together.  It  was  his  practice  before  bed-time  to  caH 
together  his  whole  household,  and  say  certain  prayers  with 
them.  He  used  to  have  one  read  daily  at  his  table,  which 
being  ended  he  would  ask  of  some  of  them  how  they  under* 
stood  such  and  such  a  place  ?  and  so  then  grant  a  friendly  comr 
munication,  recreating  all  men  that  were  present  with  some 
jest  or  other/'  The  love  of  method  observable  in  these  domes* 
tic  regulations  will  scarcely  be  overlooked. 

On  the  attainder  of  Sir  T.  More,  the  King  seised  upon  all 
his  possessions,  but  afterwards  granted  to  Lady  More  a  pen- 
sion of  ^0/.  per  annum;  and,  **  in  1544,  she  had  a  grant  of  a 
house  in  Chelsea  (formerly  the  property  of  her  late  husband^ 
and  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  rector)  for  the  term  of  twea^ 
ty-one  years,  paying  a  rent  of  20«.  per  arm,  Mr.  Roper,  who 
married  Margaret,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  freeholder  in  this  parish  about  the  sam^ 
time,  according  to  the  court  rolls  "f 

Contiguous  to  the  site  of  Beaufort  House,  and  probably  on 
ground  originally  forming  a  part  of  SirT.  Mote's  domain,  is 
a  mansion  which  Bowack  says  "  is  thought  to  have  been  buUt 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne."     This  celebrated  physician  died 

at 

•  .Sir  Thomu  More  appeirt  to  have  fondly  culcivafed  niii»ic,  nOtoaJy  ■& 
an  auxiliary  of  religious  worship,  but  as  a  mean  ot  regit laiuig  tbe  bomaii 
passions.  Hii  second  wife,  tbe  lady  noticed  in  the  above  <tiiccduies  was, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  her  son-in-law,  Rot)er,  "  of  no  good  fa* 
vour  nor  cooiplexiou,  her  dtspusition  very  near  and  worldly.*'  Sir  Thomas 
endeavoured  to  soften  t)ie  harshness  of  Iier  temper  by  persuading  her  "  to 
play  upon  the  late,  tioI,  and  some  other  instruments,  everjf  day  performiil|^ 
tbtr«on  her  task." 

f  Lysoas'  Env.  Vol.  IL  p.  5«. 
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tt  Chelsea  in  1655,  after  residiog  for  many  years  in  ihe  village. 
On  the  decease  of  Sir  Theodore^  the  house  became  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  widovr 
of  that  nobleman  when  Bowack  published  his  Antiquities  of 
Middlesex.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  several  noble  fa« 
milies ;  and^  about  the  year  1750.  was  purchased  by  Count 
Zinseadorf,  an  eminent  bishop^  or  ordinary,  of  the  people  usual- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Moravians.  The  Count  intended  to 
establish  a  seulement  at  Chelsea  ;  but  this  project  failed^  and, 
in  1770,  the  house  was  sold  by  the  society**  The  building 
now  constitutes  several  respectable  tenements,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Lindsey  Row.  In  one  of  these  resides  H.  C.  Jen* 
nings,  Esq.  who  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities  ;t  among  which  occur  some  fine  minia* 
tnres,  in  enamel,  of  interesting  historical  characters. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  particulars  connected  with 
the  fliaaor  of  Chelsea,  duriug  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Con* 
feasor  and  William  I«  Not  any  circumstances  relating  to  the 
descent  of  this  manorial  property,  between  the  latter  reign 
and  the  time  of  Henry  Vil.  have  sufficient  interest  to  require 
notice  in  this  page.    In  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Henry,  Sir 

Reginald 

^  Soiae  notice  of  a  barial  groaii<l  belvoging  to  the  MonTiant  wiU  occur 
m  a  mbteqaent  page. 

f  A  caUeeii(fn  of  a  more  trifling  character,  which  was  foraierl^  presenre4 
ID  this  Tillage,  demands  brief  notice  ; — we  allade  to  the  collection  of  the 
dkT  famed  Don  Sattcro  !  The  coflTee  bouse  named  after  this  personage  is  si- 
tuated in  Cbejne  Walk,  and  was  first  opened  in  169.S  b^  a  man  named 
StUer,  who  bad  lived  in  a  servile  eapacity  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  -and  had 
accompanied  that  gentleman  in  his  travels.  In  the  principal  rooms  Salter 
placed  various  **  Alligators  stuffed,"  snakes,  butterflies,  shells,  medals,  &c. 
the  refuse  of  his  former  master's  superb  collections.  His  visitors  occasion- 
ally added  to  this  assortment,  by  presents ;  and  the  articles  remained,  as 
firiginally  arranged,  till  1799,  when  they  were  sold  by  public  aoction.  Sif 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  Taller,  Number  34,  has  given  a  buaouruus  descrip- 
tion  of  '/  Uvm  Salttro*'  and  hi«  asscMbiafQi  of  wondeiv. 


RegiasJd  Bray>  a  man  conspiciMoa  for  bis  active  semct  te  Ibt 
crowR*  and-  whosQ  skill  in  ^rcbiteetare  n  e?idest  from  the 
share  he  had  in  directing  the  bvildings  raised  by  Henry  a| 
Westminster  and  at  Windsor*  possessed  tbe  manor  of  Chelsea. 
From  Sir  Reginald  it  descended  to  his  nieee,  who  married 
WUliam  X^ord  Sandys,  and  this  Lord  gave  it  to  King  Henry 
VIIL  Chelsea  had  shortly  the  honour  of  affording  a  retreat 
to  Qo^en  Katharine  Parr,  who  posseaaed  the  manov,  as  a  part 
9(  her  jointure,  and  resided  here  with  her  last  and  ill- chosen 
husband,  the  Lord  Admiral  Seymonr.  The  manor  was  subse- 
quently the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (be-» 
blended  {or  proelaimiog,  as  Queen,  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
JUdy  Jane  Grey) ;  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  widow  of  the 
Protector ;  of  the  Howard  family  ;  of  James,  Marquis  (and 
afterwards  Duke)  Hamilton.  Of  the  fitmiiy  of  the  l^ter  noble* 
man  the  manor  was  purchased,  in  1600,  by  Charles  Cheyne, 
Esq,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Newhafen.  Of  William 
LordCheyne  it  was  again  porcbased^  in  1719,  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  ;  who  dying  in  I75i,  leh  two  daughters,  the  elder  mar» 
ried  to  Charles,  second  Lord  Cadogan,  and  the  younger  to 
Geocge  Stanley,  Esq.  Charles  Henry,  the  present  Barl  Cado^ 
gao,  inherits  one  moiety  of  this  manor.  The  other  was  left 
by  the  late  Hans  Stanley,  Esq.  to  his  two  sisters,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Christopher  Doiley,  Esq. 
Li  the  case  of  this  lady  dying  without  issue,  the  reversion  of 
her  moiety  is  vested  in  Earl  Cadogan  and  his  heirs.* 

The  ancient  manor  house  stood  near  the  church,  but  on  thf» 
northern  side.  It  is  believed  that  ^ng  Henry  V{U.  conn 
sti'uctf^  the  more  recent  manorial  residence,  which  stood  to 
the  east  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Winchester  House,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  intended  by  the  King  as  a  nursery  for  his 
children.f  The  history  of  this  mansion  involves  some  curious 
particulars.      After  the  death  of  King   Henry,  the  pringes^ 

Elizabeth 
*  Lyiont'  Snviiisiw,  4fc,  M^d  FavUcnsr's  Hiitorj  of  ChsUM. 
t  Dr,  King's  MSB. 
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EKttbeth  resided  llere  Ibr  iome  time,  under  %}m  care  ef  Ka- 
therioe  Parr  and  her  biisbaiid»  the  Lord  Admiral.  The  l«rfoa-> 
fence  and  ambiiioB  of  Sir  Thomai  Seymotir  are  welMcnown ; 
and,  certainly,  few  men  in  the  court  of  Edward  the  sixth  were 
less  desirable  as  guardians  oTer  a  youthful  princess,  h  is  said 
that  he  endeavoured,  while  Elizabeth  was  under  his  protection 
m  this  place  and  ai  Haiiwerth,  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her 
affections ;  and  those  who  insinuate  that  he  afterwards  pojsoned 
Katherine  Parr,  do  not  scruple  to  suggest  that  he  would  have 
more  promptly  committed  that  act«  if  he  could  have  hoped  to 
gain  the  hand  of  Eliaabetb  by  such  a  horrible  transaction.  His 
condnct  in  regard  to  the  Princess  was  made,  at  the  time  of  his 
downfall  one  of  the  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  The 
examinations  of  Katherine  Aschyly,  and  others,  are  printed  in 
the  Burleigh  papers;  and  assuredly,  it  appears  from  these  that 
he  had  indulged  in  very  indecorous  familiarities  wiih  the  11* 
iuslrious  lady  placed  under  the  care  of  his  wife.  But  it  will 
be  seen,  in  our  notice  of  Hanworth,  that  he  practised  the  same 
freedom  of  conduct  when  the  Queen  was  present,  and  that 
Katherine  did  indeed  assist  in  the  romping  gambols  between 
her  husband  and  Elinabeth.  Much,  therefore,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  cearsesens  of  the  age ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  man  who  entertained  a  sinister  design  was  unlikely  to  . 
be  prodigal  in  blandishment  before  witnesses.  Eliaabetb  was 
iSbottt  fourteen  years  of  age  when  she  resided  at  Chelsea. 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  widow  of  the  decapi- 
ialed  Duke>  died  in  this  manor-house,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1555.  Her  very  curious  will,  **  all  written  with  her  own 
band,  without  the  assistance  of  any  learned  in  the  laws,''  di« 
sects  that  she  shall  be  buried  in  a  *'  coffyn  of  woode,''  and  in 
»  very  private  manner;  but  the  veneration  of  her  survivors 
induced  them  to  inter  her  remains  with  great  foneral  pomp. 
^  Two  Heralds  attended  the  procession,  with  many  mourners. 
There  were  six  doaen  of  torches,  and  two  white  branches;  and 
I  acanopy 
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a  canopy  was  borne  over  the  effigies  in  wax,.  a$  it  prooeede^y 
in  a  goodly  hearse^  to  the  church  of  Chelsey/' 

The  Earl  of  Notiingham  resided  in  this  mansion  for  many 
years,  and  was  honoured  with  several  visits  from  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth.  But  the  connection  of  Sir  Haus  Sloane  with  the  build* 
jng  is  the  circumstance  best  calculated  to  render  its  site  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  with  posterity.  It  was  in  the  decline  of  this 
good  and  great  roan's  life  that  he  retired  to  Chelsea ;  and  here^ 
in  the  large  and  numerous  rooms  of  the  manor-housei  he  as^ 
sembied  round  him  those  books,  and  curious  collections,  which 
since  his  death  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  British  Mu* 
seom.  He  resided  on  this  spot  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1740^  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1753.  And^  during  the 
intervening  years,  the  mansion  enriched  by  his  collections  was 
visited  by  numerous  persons,  of  all  countries^  distinguished 
by  birth,  situation,  or  scientific  acquirements.  We  shall  statd 
some  further  particulars  respecting  this  eminent  inhabitant  of 
the  manor.house>  when  we  notice  the  spot  rendered  sacred  to 
his  remains. 

We  have  observed  that  the  manorial  building  raised  by 
King  Henry  abutted  to  ihe  west  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Winchester  House.  It  extended  eastward  to  the  house  of  en- 
tertainment known  by  the  name  of  Don  Saltero's  cofiee  houses 
The  building*  was  of  a  quadrangular  form^  enclosing  a  spa- 
cious court.  Some  additions,  of  rather  an  incongruous. cha- 
racter, had  been  luade,  at  an  uncertain  era,  towards  the  west. 
The  whole  of  the  structure  was  taken  down  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloune,  and  a  row  of  houses  erected  un  the 
site.  These  dwellings  form  part  of  that  fine  and  spacious  line 
of  buildings  termed  Cheyne  Walk,  which  highly  ornaments 
the  Chelsea  bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  church. 
The  views  from  the  paved  road  in  the  front  of  these  houses 
embrace  the  river  in  some  of  its  most  picturesque  pomts,  to- 
together 

*  A  view  of  tbe  north  front,  from  an  original  dm  wing  in  th«  potitessioa 
tif  TboDUM  Richardson,  Esq.  b  engraved  m  Faulkner's  Hi»tur^  yl  Chehea. 
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gclher  Willi  a  rick  display  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  ondulafcions, 
in  the  dia;\nce  of  the  opposite  shore. 

A  great  part  of  the  grounds  furmerly  attached  to  the  manor 
house  is  now  uccopied  by  the  Re«.  Thomas  Clare»  who  resides 
in  the  house  contiguous  to  the  mansion  appropriated  to  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester.  The  gardens  possessed  by  this  gentle- 
man comprise  about  four  acres,  and  they  are  laid  out  witb  an 
accuracy  of  taste  that  Cinnot  be  too  highly  commended*  Mr. 
Clare  has  uken  nature  for  his  goide«  and  has  studied  for 
the  attainment  of  variety  by  means  at. once  simple  and  elegant. 
From  each  deTtous  walk  and  intervening  plot  of  greensward, 
the  clostering  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  every  mean 
or  iH^assimilating  object,  are  excluded  by  plantations,  which 
would  appear  to  t>e  placed  without  design,  and  which  are 
trained  to  assume  a  natural  and  irregular  form.  The  straight 
line  and  fantastical  parterre  find  here  no  place.  Few  groand» 
ID  the  Ticintty  of  the  metropolis  evince  more  decidedly  the 
superiority  of  the  present  age  in  the  disposal  of  garden 
scenery. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  this  agreeable  retirement  must  acr 
quire  an  additional  charm  from  its  connection  with-  ancient 
story.  It  was  here  that  Elizabeth  walked  when  a  girl,  and  * 
when  her  proud  mind  (destined  to  awe  the  most  elevated  and 
confident)  was  obedient  to  the  nod  of  a  governess.'  In  one 
part  of  the  gardens  is  a  mulberry  tree,  banked  rounii '  ind 
propped  some  ages  back,  which  probably  yielded  fruit  and 
alibrded  shade,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  virgin-queen.'* 
Large  portions  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  ancient  boundary 
of  the  home-domain,  are  still  preserved.* 

The  Banvers  family  had  a  seat  at  Chelsea,  which  was  taken 

down  about  the  year  1696,  at  which  time  the  present  rather 

mean  buildings,  forming  Danvers  Street,  were  erected  on  the 

PAarlV.  D  she. 

*  This  wall  ran  eastward  as  far  a»  Dorham  Meirs ;  and  is»  in  the  pre»ant 
yeaf  (iSl4)  remaining  to  the  tvhole  of  its  original  exten^,  tscept  the  break 
oecaiioned  bj  Robimoa*t  lane,  or/ as  ii  is'no«  termed,  Quffn  Sirttt. 
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site.    Sir  John  Banvers  in^rried  the  relict  of  Sir  Richard  Her* 
bert,  who  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  ^ 
bury. 

Winchesier  House,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  Bishops  uF 
Winchester,  adjoins  the  site  of  the  manor-house  constructed 
by  Henry  VUI.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Bishops  atood  in  Southwark.*  In  ceoseqaence  of  the 
ii\|tiries  sustained  by  tdiat  mansion  in  the  troubles  of  the  17^h 
ceatory^  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed^  in  the  year  16G3^ 
empowering  Oeorge  Mvrley^  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  t0 
lease  out  the  building  and  some  other  estates  appertatniiig  to 
tiie  see,  on  condition  that  he  expended  the  sum  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  i  a  part  of  which  (four  thousand  .pounds  at  the 
least)  yf9M  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  n  convenieni 
liousej«ot  distant  more  than  three  miles  from  London,  for  the 
resideBce  of  himself  and  bis  successors.  In  the  ensuing  year 
the  Bishop  purchased  for  4^250/1  a  house  at  Chelsea,  then  late- 
ly built  by  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  mansiofi,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  under  which  it  was  purchased,  is  considered  to 
be  witbiji  the  diocese  of  Winchester^ 

This  episcopal  residence  is  a  beavy  brick  building,  of  low 
proportions,  and  quite  devoid  of  architectural  prnaMent  The 
interior  is  iairly  commodious,  and  is  much  enriched  by  the  coU 
lection  of  antiques,  and  specimens  of  natural  history,  placed 
there  by  the  present  Bishop,  the  Hon.  Brownlow  North.  .T4c 
former  were  collected  by  his  Lord&bip  in  Italy,  and  oonsist 
principally  of  Etruacan  vases,  ancient  m«rbles,  and  relics  from 
Herculaneum.  The  specimens  of  natural  history  are  equally 
creditable  to  the  industry  ahd  judgment  of  the  dignified  colkec* 
tor  ;  and  the  house  is  likewise  adorned,  by  many  eiForts  of  art, 
in  mbdlelling,  painting,  &c.  by  Miss  North,  Mr.  Brownlow 
North,  and  other  branches  of  his  lordship's  family. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  this  village  was  reiidifred 

attractive 

^  See  "  BcAVTiBS*'  for  Surrcj/p.  54. 
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r  to  ihe  ««ry  gay  purl  of  the  fitfbioiiable  wocld,  by  the 
ntideiice  of  the  eel«bralcd  Dnchett  of  Maaarine.  This  My, 
^  whoB  Charles  had  been  enaneered  deriag  his  exile*  and 
who  was  invited  to  England  aader  a  hope  that  she  might  aop- 
plant  the  Dochess  of  Porttmooth  in  the  King's  afihetions,  oc* 
fnpicd  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  oF  the  bnildings  now 
tswpcd  George  Pfaice.  Here  the  ganie  of  Basset  was  systema* 
lically  pofsoed,  and  eoncerts  were  given  weekly,  fbr  wbiek 
A.  Jhreienrf  wrote  the  words  and  composed  some  of  the  nie^ 
sic  The  singers  were  chosen  from  the  most  distingvished  peril 
farflMTs  at  the  theatres^  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  de* 
sigift  of  introdndng  the  Italian  opera  into  England  was  first  dis* 
eassed  in  these  assemblies.  The  Duchess  died  at  Chelsea,  its 
the  midst  of  her  mereuicioos  spletidoor,  in  Ihe  year  16W.  It 
is  observed  by  Fsnlhner*  **  that  she  appears,  from  the  parii^ 
hoein,  to  have  been  in  arrears  for  tbe  poor's  rate  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  residing  in  this  village/' 

Edvrard  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford,  who  commanded  the  Bn* 
gibh  fierce  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  La  Hogoe,  resided  ia 
Chelsea,  from  170-1  to  1707.  His  premises  were  betweea  thu 
stable-yard  of  tbe  royal  hospital,  and  ihe  building  now  termed 
Gottgh  House.  In  the  year  1728,  Sir  Robert  Wn^h  obtaiasdi 
from  the  crown  a  lease  of  the  bouse  and  gardens  fqrsaef  ly  oc« 
copied  by  this  distinguished  nobleman.  He  enlarged  thelaUer 
by  a  pnrebause  of  ground  from  the  G<^ngh  family,  ^nd  ni^dp 
tfcis  spot  his  occasional  residence.  <«  Sir  Robert  built  a  iofgo 
octagon  summer  •house  facing  tbe  wat^r,  and  a  greeu-hpijuie,  ia 
a  style  of  architecture  corresponding  with  the  outer  buiblipg^ 
of  the  hospital.  Here  he  made  a  large  ia>U«ction  of  e^otips. 
Lady  Walpole  took  gre«t  delight  in  improving  tbe  gBfd/9ns« 
and  spared  no  eapense  i^  procuring  natural  and  ar^if/ci^l  ca- 
riosities from  foreign  part^.  Her  g/rotto  excited  m^cb  of  the 
attention  of  tbe  poripuf  at  that  i^ime.    .^i/b^n  Car9iij9e^  ^n- 
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ring  the  King's  absence  in  Germany*  one  summer,  honoured 
Lady  Walpole  with  a  visit,  and  dined  in  the  green«hoa8e# 
which  was  laid  out  with  choice  flowers  and  planU,  and  bung 
with  some  of  the  fine  paintings  afterwards  remoTed  to  Hough- 
ton/'* On  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (Earl  of  Orford) 
the  house  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore;  and  after  passing 
through  the  possession  of  the  late  George  Aufrere,  Esq.  and 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  the  premises  were  purchased,  id 
1808,  by  government;  under 'whose  direction  an  infirmary, 
intended  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Hoyal  Hospital,  is  now  erecting. 

Bordering  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  Gough  House^  a  respectable  and  spa* 
cious  mansion  built  by  John  Earl  of  Carberry^'f-  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17kh  century.  His  Lordship  died  in  his  coach,  as 
he  was  proceeding  from  London  towards  Chelsea.  The  estate 
afterwards  came  to  the  Gough  family,  and  h:is  been  for  some 
time  occupied  as  a  School  for  Ladies. 

On  the  ieastern  side  of  the  royal  Hospiul  stood  the  mansion 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Ranelagh.  This  bouse  was  built  by  the 
Earl  (he  being  then  Paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  &c.)  on  land  originally 
belonging  to  the  hospital,  but  of  which  be  first  obtained  a 
lease,  and  afterwards  a  grant  in  fee.  The  house  was  formed 
afler  a  design  of  his  own,  and  the  grounds  were  exteasire. 
Here  his  lordship  chiefly  resided,  from  the  completion  of  the 
building  shortly  aflerthe  year  IClK),  till  his  death  in  1712,  and 
the  place  was  subsequently,  for  many  years,  in  the  possession 
of  his  daughter.  In  the  year  1733,  this  estate  was  sold  in 
lots  ;  and,  about  this  period.  Lacy,  the  patentee  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  conjunction  with  a  person  named  Rietti,  took 
a  lease  of  the  premises,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  place  of 
entertainment  on  a  large  and  splendid  ibcale.  But  the  first 
projectors  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  design.  The  un- 
dertaking 
•  FaQlkner,S7a— 571. 
t  Oae  of  the  *^  noble  authors**  kifntioned  by  Horace  Walpole. 
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dertaking  Htili  went  forward,  bat  the  property  was  divided 
iolo  thirty  six  shares  ;  and  the  concern  wa«  subject  to  suclf  a 
division  ontil  its  dissotuiiun.  This  place  of  public  amusement 
consisted  of  an  elegant  rotunda,  one  iiundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diamet«r  in  the  clear»  and  large  atuiched  gardens.  The  ro- 
tonda  was  first  opened,  with  a  public  breakfast,  April  5$  1743 ; 
and,  for  Mime  time  alter,  morning  concerto  were  given«  con- 
sisting  of  selections  from  Oratorios.  But  these  soon  gave  place 
to  evening  amusements  combining  chiefly  musical  perform* 
anceaand  orcasioncil  exhibitions  of  fire- works.  For  many  years 
Ranelagh  constituted  one  of  the  most  fashionable  spots  of 
resort  for  the  g««y  snd  affluent.  But  all  circumstances  de- 
pending on  fashion  must  be  expected  to  witness  its  instability. 
Tlie  inherent  attractions  pf  this  place  were,  perhaps,  few.  The 
company  went  chiefly  to  look  at  each  other  (  and,  when  dis- 
tinguisbed  fares  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity sought  another  course.  The  vhole  of  the  premises  were 
taken  down  about  the  year  1805.  The  site  is  now  a  dreary 
waste,  and  not  a  fragment  remains  of  the  gay  rotunda  to 
**  point  a  moral''  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  remember  it 
when  thronged  by  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  country. 

The  persons  distinguished  hy  birth,  title,  or  action  of  public 
life,  who  have  resided  in  Chelsea,  although  the  site  of  theit 
dwellings  is  not  known  or  only  imperfectly  described,  are  very 
numerous.  From  this  iUustrioiM  catalogue  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing names,*  as  an  intere^tine;  aiwl  necessary  appendage  to 
our  notice  of  the  village.  Koliert,  fi:ai'l  of  Sussex,  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  of  England,  died  at  "  hts  place  at  Chelsea,''  in 
the  year  1542.  Richard  Fit* icbtr,  succeHsively  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  Worcester,  and  London,  appeiM-s  from  the  parish  re- 
gister to  have  resided  here  a  few  yr:trs  prcfious  to  his  death. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  preSate  eil^nded  Qu«en  Eliza- 
beth, by  entering  into  a  second  marriage.    The  Queen  was, 

D  8  however, 

*  Fvr  iiifomiatwQ  concerning  if hich  we  are  piiiicipMlly  indebted  Ut  the 
werks  ef  Lyaona  and  faolkner. 


however,  nAerwarcU  imperfectly  reconciled^  aii4  bonovired  fakw. 
with  a  Tisit  at  his  Chelsea  resideaoe.  Fletcher,  the  dcamaiic 
poet*  was  a  son  of  this  Sishop. 

John  Pym,  the  celebrated  paurliamentartan,  occupied  a  house 
here  for  several  years.  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  Ueed 
to  regret  the  active  part  which  he  4ook  against  his  Sing  in  |he 
early  part  of  the  ctyil  war,  resided  at'  Gbdsca,  4n  1647. 
.  pharies,  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  natural  «on  of  Charges  II.  by 
Eleanor  6wyon»  had  a  house  in  this  village  about  the  year 
1693.  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent,  a  courtier  of  misch  emiueBce  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  was  a  resident  about  the  year  1T16.  Sir 
Erancifi  Windham  occupied  a  house  in  Paradise  Bow,  in  the. 
year  I70a  This  worthy  Baronet  is  oieiDorable  io  national 
^ry, .  from  the  circumstanee  of  having  entertained  Charles  II. 
at  his  house  at  Trent,  after  the  battle  of.  Worcester,  where  tkt 
King  remaiiled  concealed  for  several  days. 

John,  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  the  eminent  statesman  Sir  Tho* 
mas  (afterwards  Baron)  Pelham,  occupied  at  different  timek, 
bouses  in  Paradise  Row, 

Chelsea  has,  also,  the  boast  of  having  afforded  a  residencci 
or  occasional  retirement,  to  many  persons  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  literature  {—Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  who  was  born  in 
1<>68,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  her  age, 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  at  a  house  in  Paradise. 
Row.  Here  she  composed  thos^  numerous  writings  on  religi- 
ous and  moral  sabjectSy  to  the  merits  of  which  Atterbury,  Dod- 
well,  Evelyn,  and  other  eminent  scholars  have  borne  honourar 
ble  testimony  ;  and  here  she  died,  a  bright  example  of  the 
precepts  which  she  taught,  in  the  year  1731. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  resided 
for  jseveral  years  in  Church  Lane.  Dean  Swift  took  a  lodging 
opposite  to  the  Doctor's  house,  in  1711,  and  his  «'  Journal  t^ 
StelW  contains  a  minute  detail  of  many  particulars  connected 
V^h  thispelriod  of  his  life. 

ipr.  Mead,  eminent  as  a  physician  and  a  sobe^hr,  was  a  it- 

i  aatnt 


^dcnt  m  the  y^or  1714.  The  amimble  and  learned  Dr.  Ar* 
bnUinol  had,  likewisej  a  booaej  for  a  short  timoy  at  Chelsea. 
He  was  saccoeded  in  this  dwelling  by  Sir  John  Shadwell, 
whose  father,  the  Poet  Laareat,  died  in  this.Tillage. 

Sir  Richard  Sleelfi  appears  from  the  parish  books  to  have 
rented  a  hoii^  by  the  water-^ide,  rated  at  14A  per  ann.  about 
the  year  171& 

Elizabeth  Blackwell*  who  published  **  A  carious  Herbal, 
coiUaining  five  hondred  cots  of  the  most  useful  Plants/'  ko^ 
sesided  in  a  house  fiuring  the  Physic  Garden,  while  composing 
that  work.    The  Herbal  was  published  in  1739. 

Tbomas  Suckbovse,  whose  writia^i  are  very  exlensif  e,  bat 
who  is  now  ^hieSy  known  by  his  ^  History  of  tbe  Bible/'  bad 
a  residence  here  about  the  year  1750. 

Dr.  Benjamin  floadly,  Ufed,  for  some  time,  in  a  house  ad- 
joining th]^  present  mansion  of  Lady  Cremorne.* 

John  Marty|i»  F-  B.  8«  distinguished  tor  the  ardour  with 
which  he  ciiltivated  NatiMal  History,  resided  at  Chelsea,  as  a 
practitioner  of  Physio,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  honse 
was  in  Church  Lane ;  and  here  be  became  the  father  of  eight 
children,  by  bis  wife,  £alalia,  the  younger  daughter  of  I>f. 
John  King,  rector  of  this  parish,  whose  manuscripts  have  been 
quoted  in  several  prcTious  pages.  Mr.  Martyn  was  the  sob 
of  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  born  in  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside,  in  the  year  1699.  He  was  inunded  for  his  father^ 
profession,  but  bis  love  of  science  induced  him  to  quit  the 
counting-house ;  and,  for  some  time,  he  pursued  solely  the 
study  of  botany,  on  irhich  subject  he  read  lectures  at  London 
and  at  Cambridge.  When  be  first  applied  to  physic  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  kept'  five  terms  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
with  a  view  of  proceeding  regularly  in  his  degrees ;  but  he  did 
not  prosecote  this  design,  though  his  medical  practice  at  Chel- 
sea was  attended  with  great  reputation.    In  1733,  he  was 

D  4  chosen 

*  See  flit  house  nuiiced,  p.  58* 
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jchosen  professor  of  botany  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambriidgc  ; 
and  the  works  which  he  has  left  ort  ihis  science,  sufficiently 
.prove  his  c.^jjaeity  to  fil)  the  chair  to  which  he  was  nominated. 
Mr.  Marty n  died  at  Chelsea,  on  the  29th  of  January « 17G8.* 

This  Tillage  reckons- among  the  mo^t  interesting  of  its  for- 
mer iQhabJtants,  Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D.  whose  judgment,  pro* 
bably,  has  informed  the  understanding,  and  whose  wit  has 
amused  the  fancy,  of  most  who  will  peruse  this  page.  Dr. 
Smollett  removed  to  Chelsea  in  1757,  and  rented  the  building; 
termed  Monmouth  House. f  in  Lawrence  Street,  now  occupied 
as  a  Boarding  School  by  Mrs.  Pilsbury.  His  manner  of  living 
in  this  place,  and  the  unotoentatious  plenitude  of  his  hospi- 
tality, are  humourously  described,  by  himself,  in  the  novel 
termed  ''  Humphrey  Clinker."  It  appears  that  he  first  se- 
lected Chelsea  as  a  residence,  with  a  fallacious  hope  that  the 
salubrity  of  its  air  might  prove  beneficial  to  a  beloved 
daughter,  who  shortly  sunk  the  martyr  of  a  consumptive 
habit.  From  the  date  of  publication,  and  from  internal  evi- 
dence,  it  would  appear  that  *' Sir  Launcelot  Greavts'^  and 
**  Humphrey  Clinker"  were  written  at  Chelsea.  It  is  also 
probable  that  several  of  his  translations  were  performed  in  this 
retirement.  The  chief  events  connected  with  the  biography 
of  this  able  writer  are  well  known.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
lament  that  a  man  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  in- 
atruction  and  entertainment,  sliould  have  closed  his  life  in  dis- 
appointment and  in  woe,  with  a  compulsory  impression  of  the 
ingratitude  or  neglect  of  mankind. 

We  close  the  list  of  departed  literary  inhabitants,  with  the 
mention  of  Dr.  Burney,  who  was,  for  many  years,  organist  of 

the 

*  An  eitensive  biogrnfihical  notice  of  Mr.  Martyn  (contributed  b^  liis  son, 
the  present  professor  of  Botanj  in  the  Uiiivtnii^  of  Cm&bndge)  is  given 
in  Faulkner's  Historjf  of  Chelsea. 

t  Formerly  the  residence  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Baccleugh, 
relict  of  the  unfortonate  Duke  James.  The  poet  Gay  was,  for  some  time,  se- 
cretary to  this  Udy. 
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the  Royal  Hospital.  Thin  gentleinan  wbote  name  will  be 
knewii  to  |H>sterily  as  ihe  author  of  *'  The  General  History  of 
Music,''  aorl  the  "  Account  of  the  musical  performances  in 
comiaemoration  of  Handel/'  died  in  Cbefsea  College,  at  the 
adfanced  age  of  88  years,  on  the  19tb  of  April,  1814.  . 

The  modern  vtUas  of  Chelsea,  if  not  numerous,  are  of  a  re- 
spectable character,  and  are  well  adorned  with  produetions  of 
art.  The  Paviiinn,  Hans  Place^  is  situate  to  the  west  of  Sloane 
Street,  and  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Peter  Denys,  Esq. 
The  building  (which  was  chiefly  constructed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Holland,)  is  somewhat  of  an  eccentric  character,  but  is  not  de- 
void of  elegance  in  several  of  its  features.  The  south  front  is 
ornamented  with  a  colonnade,  of  the  Doric  order,  extending  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  structure,  and  opening  to  an  extensive 
lawn  ;  and  the  grounds*  though  not  large,  are  disposed  with 
judgment.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lawn  are  some  artificial 
rains,  intended  to  represent  the  remains  of  a  priory.  Such 
toys  of  architectural  embellishment  are  ever  incumbrances,  if 
not  designed  with  consummate  taste.  This  mimic- ruin  attains 
an  interest  from  the  real  connection  of  its  component  parts 
with  ancient  story ;  the  stone- work  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed, was  brought  from  the  recently  demolished  residence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Esher,  in  Surrey ;  and  several  portions 
have  been  introduced  with  an  attention  to  tlieir  form  and  ap- 
pearance before  taken  down. 

The  interior  of  the  Pavilion  is  ornamented  by  seme  pictures, 
and  by  several  gratifying  busts  and  casts.  Among  these  we 
noticed  a  proof  cast  from  the  original  bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  A 
cast  in  plaister  of  the  eminent  professor  PorSon,  taken  imme* 
dialely  after  his  death.  This  representation  is  rendered  pun- 
gently  aflecting,  by  the  circumstance  of  some  hair  of  the  bead 
and  eyebrows  adhering  to  the  plaister,  A  good  bust  of  Dr. 
Burney  ;  and  two,  extremely  fine,  in  statuary  marble,  of  the 
laU  senators  Pitt  and  Fox,  by  Nollekens. 

1  At 
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At  a  short  remove  from  the  Bridge,  and  near  the  weetcm  exr 
iremity  of  the  parish^  is  the  seat  of  Lady  Cremorne.  This 
mansion  was  built  by  TbeppbilMs,  Earl  of  Huntingdon^*,  and 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  edifies 
is  composed  of  brick,  and  is  of  an  irregular,  and  not  very  esti- 
.  mable,  architectural  character.  But  the  interior  is  commo- 
dioas,  and  the  best  suite  of  rooms  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
a  distinguished  fi^mily*  Here  is  a  small  but  judicious  colleo- 
tion  of  pictures,  formed  by  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Cremorne ; 
among  which  occur  some  by  esteemed  Flemish  and  Italian 
masters.  In  the  northern  division  of  the  building  is  a  beautifoi 
window  of  stained  glass,  by  Jarvis*  combining  a  selection  of 
the  smaller  works  of  that  tasM»fvl  artist* 

To  the  west  of  Lady  Cremnme's  villa»  but  in  the  immediaU 
contiguity  of  that  seat,  is  the  agreeable  cottage  residence  of 
Joseph  Brown,  Esq.  This  bouse  was  formerly  the  property, 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Dr,  Hoadly>  whose  knowledge  of  ib^ 
human  heart,  and  whose  clo^  acquaintance  with  elegant  man*- 
mers,  are  finely  proved  in  his  comedy  of  **  The  Suspicious 
Husband.'' 

On  a  part  of  the  grounds  formerly  beloDging  to  Sir  B4ibeit 
Wal4>ole,  General  Gordon  has  now  a  rwdctnf^e.  His  premises 
<eztend  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  to  the 
edge  of  the  Thames,  and  include  tjie  octagonal  summer*house 
aopposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  and  a  small 
erection  on  the  contrary,  or  western  side  of  the  lawn»  But 
the  greenbottse  once  visited  by  Queen  Caroline,  aiMl  ihea  or^ 
namented  with  the  best  of  the  Houghton  pictures^  h  no  loog^ 
in  existence.  General  Gordon  has  a  lease  of  ihene  premisee, 
l^ranted  to  him  by  government,  for  tlie  term  of  99  yeart ;  and 
here  he  bad  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  j^mperor  Alexsw 
ider  of  Russia^  the  Duchess  of  OMenburgh/  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  when  those  illustrious  personages  visited  Chelsea  Hos* 
pital  in  the  year  1814. 

To 
a  ls}fWMi  Vol.  II.  p.  60.    The  £srl  of  Huntingdon  died  io  1746. 


To  the  cast  of  the  now  desolate  site  of  Kanela^  gardona  b 
the  sabataittiat  and  handsome  residenee  of  General  Wilford* 
This  hoQse  nearly  occupies  the  site  of  Proipect  Plaee,  a  man* 
sioD  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Bart,  who  held  a  con* 
fiiderable  number  of  shares  in  the  property  of  Ranelagh,  when 
that  place  of  aamaeflQent  was  in  the  senith  of  ks  repotation* 

The  FuOLic  nvii,Diii«s  and  institotions  of  Chelsea  denMod 
pecoliar  consideration. 

The  Ckmrek  *  stands  near  the  margua  of  the  river,  oo  tha 
western  side  of  the  parish.  This  edifice  is  chiefly  composed 
of  brick,  and  is  by  no  means  conspic^oaa  for  beauty.  The 
Urocsare  was  raised  at  various  periods,  aiid  several  of  tho 
builders  were  more  intent  on  piety  of  consecration  than  on 
consistency  of  architectoral  arrangement.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  boilding  a  a  chapel  of  the  Uiwrence  iwnily;  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  aisle  ;  and  this  was  probably  founded  m  the 
I4th  century.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  chapel, 
eonstmcted  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  about  the  year  1583.  This 
ebapel  is  of  bnck,  with  stone  coigns,  and  would  not  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  calculated  to  impart  beauty 
to  the  exterior  of  the  church  ;  bat  modem  windows  have  been 
introduced,  with  frames  of  wood*work,  which  now  commnui- 
eate  an  unquestionable  air  of  meanness  and  humility.  At  the 
west  is  a  heavy  brick  tower,  measoriog  from  the  battlements 
to  the  base,  ninety  feet  in  height,  which  was  built  between  the 
years  1687,  and  1^9.  At  this  periud  the  church  wasgready 
snhirged  ;  and  to  the  ill  taste  of  those  who  directed  thealtera- 
tions  in  the  17th  century  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  present 
incongruous  character  of  the  structure,  as  to  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance. It  may  be  added  thaft  the  principal  parts,  though 
many  were  so  recently  constructed,  are  in  an  unpleasing  stage 

of 

*  Oar  anaexed  tIcw  of  Cbebea  i«  takea  from  the  Snrrej  hmk  of  tbe 
fiver,  and  exhibits  the  aoatfacn  parU  of  this  baildiiij^. 
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of  decay.  The  building  is  evidently  too  smail  for  the  increased 
population  of  the  parish ;  and  a  renovation  of  the  present 
structure^  together  with  the  erection  of  a  chapel  of  eaiie,  to 
accommodate  the  fresb  inhabitants,  appear  circumstances  truly 
desirable. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  sooth 
aisles,  comprehending  the  two  chapels  before  mentioned.  In 
general  character  it  is  plain  almost  to  homeliness;  but  is  de- 
cent, nent,  and  well  preserved.  The  chancel  is  only  slightly 
elevated  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  has  a  coved  ceil- 
ing, quite  destitute  of  ornament.  On  the  spot  probably  once 
occupied  by  the  rood  loft  is  now  constructed  a  gallery.  The 
chapel  of  the  Lawrence  family,  at  the  eastern  terminatioD  of 
the  north  aisle,  is  small  and  contains  several  monuments. 

Sir  T.  More's  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is 
likewise  of  moderate  proportions.  The  increasing  want  of' 
room  has  caused  this  spot  to  he  engrossed  by  pews,  and  the 
walls  are  now  replete  with  monuments  unconnected  with  his 
family.  The  ceiling  is  of  rafter  work,  and  of  simple  construe- 
lion.  But  this  chapel  was  once  decorated  with  much  supersti- 
tious care,  and  its  founder  liberally  contributed  to  the  general 
ornaments  of  the  church.*  Between  the  chapel  and  the  chan- 
cel is  a  pointed  arch,  spriii;(ing  from  pillars  which  are  embeU 
ri!<:hed  with  many  curious  devices.    On  one  is  the  date  ^f  1597. 

The  monuments,  bdth  mural  and  table,  in  this  church  are 
very  numerous ;  bui  we  lament  to  say  thati  owing  to  tlie  great 
want  of  room  that  has  prevailed  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  attend  Divine  worship,  the  memorials  of  the  dead 

have 

•  \Vhcn  •!)  inventory  was  tdicn,  bj  Coiiifiii»»ioiier^  n|ipoiiitml  h^-  the 
King,  in  ibe  ytnt  16dW,  ol  tite  plaie  uud  ori)aiiienis  belonging  to  alt  ilie 
cburcbes  in  the  kingduiu,  the  returns  for  CheUea  were  vfr^'  can&iderrfble, 
and  many  ot  ihcs*-  ailiclea  (according  to  llic  life  ot  More  by  hit  grand5«>ii) 
were  coiiiributed  by  ihe  Chancellor;  «*  In  Lady  More's  chapel,  among  other 
things,  were  an  awl.er  clothe  of  Brjdges  sattf  n,  with  a  border  to  the  »«nie  ; 
ond  twe  curteyns  of  syll  belonging  to  the  ^ane." 
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l»?e  been  often  tr<fB|(ed  with  too  little  respect.  Inacriptiona 
«re'hid(len«  and  effigtea  infrioged  on,  with  a  degrading  apiiit 
of  accommodation  to  the  line  and  meaaare  of  ihe  carpenter. 
Aa  an  inatimce  of  the  correctneaa  of  this  obaervation, 
we  proceed  to  mention  ike  monumeni  raued  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Mart* 

This  greait  man  conalructed  in  the  year  153%  an  ahar  tomb, 
aannminted  by  a  large  mural  tablet  (the  latter  being  placed 
in  a  flat  Gothic  arch«  and  attended  with  aome  circumatances 
of  ornament  and  armorial  bearings)  on  the  aooth  aide  of 
the  chancel.  To  this  spot  he  remoTod  the  remains  of  his 
first  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children ;  aind  on  the  tablet  he 
placed  a  long  inscription*  in  LAtin  prose  and  verse,  which  per- 
haps is  chiefly  estimable  as  being  the  production  of  sach  a 
nan  at  such  a  season.  He  states  his  parentage ;  the  history  ot' 
his  progress  throogh  life ;  the  merits  of  his  father ;  and  the 
aoggestiotis  of  old  age  which  began  to  press  on  himself,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  this  inscription  was  composed  after  be 
bad  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  had  retired  fiom 
court  politics.  He  celebrates  "  the  incomparable  favour"  of 
the  prince  who  had  allowed  him  to  relinquish  his  honours,  and 
observes  that  '*  he  has  caused  this  tomb  to  be  erected  for  him- 
self, that  it  might  admonish  him  daily  of  his  approaching 
death/'  He  then  condodes  by  words  to  the  following  e^ect : 
^  Good  Reader !  I  beseech  thee  that  thy  pious  prayers  may 
attend  me  while  living,  and  follow  roe  when  dead ;  that  I  may 
not  have  done  this  in  vain;  nor  trembling  may  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  but  willingly,  for  Christ's  sake,  undergo  it ; 
and  that  death  to  me  may  not  be  altogether  death,  but  a  door 
to  everlasting  life/'  The  verses  celebrate  the  loves  and  duties 
of  hts  wives,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  re-united  to  them,  in 

heaven.* 

It 

*  Tke  only  work  in  wUch  the  inaertptions  on  this  motiimient  are  faithfully 
copic4»  h  FattlknePf  Hiicory  of  Choliea*    Weerer  describes  the  iascriptioa 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  there  is  no  goed  reason  for  belief  ing 
tbal  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  More  lie  beneath  the  mMtt- 
ment  intended  for  his  place  of  rest  Weerer  and  Antbonjr 
Wood  say  that  his  daughter  Margaret  removed  bis  bsdy  lo 
Chelsea  ;  but  his  great  grandson  makes  no  mention  of  tMs  oir- 
cumstance.  Earlier  writers  certainly  differ  as  to  the  precise 
spot  of  hiti  burial;  some  saying  that  he  was  interred  in  the  belfry 
of  the  chapel  of  St  Peter,  in  the  tower ;  and  others,  near  tlw 
restry.  But  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Peler  does  eoncain  his 
ashes,  appears  probable ;  since  it  is  known  that  hm  daughter 
Margaret  moved  thither  the  body  of  Bishop  Fisher,  that  it 
might  lie  near  her  father's ;  and  we  oannoC  readily  apprehend 
it  to  be  likely  that  this  lady,  who  was  sutyjed  to  an  impriaon- 
ment  for  obtaining  and  keeping  the  head  of  htr  revered  pa- 
rent, wodld  be  permitted  to  remove  his  coffin  withoot  meleslsh 
tion. 

«<The  head  of  l^r  Thomas  More,''  says  Dr.  King,  «« after 
some  months,  wastbtmghi^  by  his  daaghter  Margaret,  and  taken 
down  from  London  Bridge,  where  it  was  fixed  on  o  pole  $  and 
was  kept  by  her  till  her  death,  when  it  was  baried  withi  jher.^* 

The  monument  raised'  by  Sir  Thomas  More  merits  thf  p«- 

eolvar 

m§  beiog  Karoely  legible  ia  bis  tine ;  bst,  as  it  npw  bM  OA  air  pf  ooaipafatify 
fcesbneif,  Mr.  L^aaot  observes  tbat  '<  the  whole  has  evidently  been  restprcfl 
bj  some  descendant,  or  admirer,  of  Sir  T.  More."  There  is  one  passage 
which  has  attracted  particular  notice.  More  had  described  himself  as  not 
disliked  by  the  good,  for  a  strict  performance  of  his  high  duties,  and  sa 
*'  dreaded  only  by  Thieves,  Murderers,  and— H«r«ltcf  /**  The  jaditieat 
*ieod  who  restored  tiie  insBripiioa  bas  earned  a-bkalc  specie  to  be  Jefti^- 
tweeii  the  words  "  ho«iicid««!'  and  "  AM4eitaS|"*'-a  spane  formerij  «cGi4>ied 
by  the  ill-placed  words  "  heveticisqne."  The  tablet  on  which  the  iaaci^p- 
tions  are  placed  is  of  black  marble,  and  over  the  tomb  is  the  crest  of  Sir 
Thomas  More— a  MoorVhead.     - 

*  Mrs.  Roper  lies  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chantry-chapel,  founded 
by  the  anceston  of  beriniAiiiid,  as  an  appendage  to  the  chisKh  of  St.  Dan- 
ilao,  Caotecbary.  Her  father's  head  is  planed  near  her  oofin,  in  a  otdie  ia 
She  wall,  secured  by  an  iron  grate.    See  "  Biavtiss"  for  Kent,  p.  907. 
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Mdnr  MTcrance  of  po<lerity»  »■  it  was  tatewled  to  exhibit  to 
itfker  aget  mitermh  for  a  Mr  eiliimte  of  the  ebarteier  of  a 
fliaj^  anqaestioiiably  grtat  from  his  connection  with  national 
siory,  and  whose  |>ablic  and  private  Tiftoes  Air  overbalanced 
iht  venial  errors  of  judgment  to  which  he  wss  betrayed  by  a 
mistaken  leid  of  piety.  Bot  this  monument  is  now  newly 
hidden  by  a  mean  flight  of  slairs>  leading  to  the  gallery  con- 
siracted  between  the  diancel  and  the  nave  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  more  reprehenMblv,  as  a  small  area  might  have  been 
left,  when  the  stairs  were  erected^  with  trifiing  rnconvenience. 
The  chapel  bnih  by  Sh'T.  More  continaed  in  the  possession 
ef  the  praprietoia  of  his  hoase>  tilt  Mr.  A.  Gorges  soM  that 
maamn  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex ;  at  which  time  be  reserved 
the  chapel  to  himsdfc  Bat;  in  1665,  it  was  purchased^  with 
the  boose  subsequently  oecapied  by  Mr.  Gorges,  by  Thomas 
Fritdmrd,  Esq.  It  has  since  passed  tfaroogh  several  hands* 
aad  was  lately  the  property  of  Sir  Fhincis  Mtliman*  Bart. 
M.  D.  The  cemetry  beneadi  has  been  used  as  a  place  of 
burial  Cmt  Uie  various  families  who  have  possessed  the  proper- 
ty ;  and  at  the  east  end,  is  a  monmnent  of  elaborate  work- 
maaship  to  Sit  Robert  Stanley,  IL  B.  who  was  the  second  son 
of  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  who  died  16  16Sd. 

The  thapel  built  by  the  Lawrence  family  remained  in  their 
possessi<m  fbr  many  generations.  In  the  year  1783  it  was 
pttrchased  of  Colonel  Needham,  with  pan  of  the  east  side  of 
Lawrence  Streei,  to  which  it  is  an  appendage,  by  Mr.  Lewer 
of  Pimlico ;  and  this  gentleman  is  now  the  proprietor. 

There  are  several  monuments  here,  to  the  family  of  Law- 
reooe,  who  formerly  bad  their  chief  places  of  residence  at 
Chelsea,  at  London^  and  at  Iver,  Bucks. 

Incorporated  with  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  muti- 
lated altar  tomb,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  a  member  of 
she  Bray  family.* 

On 

*  See  a  cariotti  uooont  of  ibe  faneral  a£  the  Utt  Lord  Bnj,  whe  died  m 
I5d7,  (copied  from  the  origiDsl  lu  the  Hmld's  CoU«f e)  ia  Lyeom,  Vol. II. 
y.  ai,  end  Faulkner,  p.  71,  et  leq. 
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On  the  same  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monament  of  Tho- 
roaa  Hungerford,  Esq.  who  died  in  1581,  with  the  effigies  of 
himself  and  his  three  sons,  kneeling  on  one  side  of  an  altar, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  on  the  other.  Beneath  is  a  bio« 
graphical  inscription. 

On  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Lady 
Jane  Cheyne,  which  is  the  work  of  Bernini.*  The  effigies  of 
the  deceased  (a  haggard  figure,  apparently  worn  thin  by  dis- 
ease and  premature  old  age)  is  represented,  in  a  seini«recuuio 
bent  attitude,  on  a  black  sarcophagus  ;  the  left  elbow  leaning 
on  a  cushion,  and  the  hand  on  a  book.  0?er  the  effigies  is 
an  arch,  sustained  by  veined  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  A  Latin  inscription  relates  that  she  was  the  eldest 
daughter  ot  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  beloved  wife  of 
Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.  "  whom  she  never  grieved,  but  in  her 
death."  Her  Ladyship  died  in  the  year  1GG9,  at  the  age  of 
48.  Underneath,  on  the  sarcophagus,  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  who  died  in  1698,  having  beeA 
created  Vicount  Newhaven  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Attached  to  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of  Jane* 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  who  died  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary 1555.  Over  the  tablet  bearing  an  insuripiiou  to  her  me- 
mory, is  a  Gothic  canopy,  once  supported  by  pillars  of  Mo- 
saic work ;  but  the  whole  monnment  is  now  in  a  I'uinous  con- 
dition.! On  one  side  of  the  tablet  are  brasses,  coarsely  exe- 
cuted, containing  the  effigies  of  the  Duchess  and  her  five 
daughters ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  the  effigies  of  her 
eight  sons,  but  these  latter  brasses  are  now  torn  off. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  south  aisie  is  likewise,  a  large  mar- 
ble monnment,  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  Lord  Dacre,  who 
died  in  159ft,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1595.  The  de- 
ceased are  reprfesented  in  white  marble,  to  the  size  of  life, 

under 

*  Bfsrnini  is  taid  to  have  received  5001  for  executing  this  inontiment. 
t  Aa  engraving  of  this  comb  it  interted  in  Faulkner*!  H't$torj^  of  Chelsea. 
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^er  an  arch«  supported  by  marble  pillari  of  the  Corinthiaa 
order.  Lord  Dacre  is  in  armoor»  with  a  long  beard  ;  his  lady 
in  a  gown  and  long  cloak,  with  a  ruff.  At  the  feet  of  each 
is  a  dog.  Over  the  arch  are  the  arms  and  qoarteringt  of  Da* 
ere,  and  the  whol6  monoment  is  moch  embellished  with  flow* 
en  and  mosaic  work.  **  The  parbh  of  Chelsea  have^  by  Lady 
Dacre's  will,  some  presentations  to  her  alms  housest  on  con* 
dition  of  keeping  ibis  monument  in  repair/** 

The  monuments  and  inscriptions  within  the  church,  not  no* 
iiced  by  us,  are  Tery  numerous  ;  but  the  above  appear  to  con- 
tattt  the  greatest  interest. 

Against  the  sooth  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  are 
placed  the  monuments  of  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  three  of  his 
sons,  his  widow,  and  his  daughter ;  for  the  erecting  of  which, 
and  making  a  vault.  Dr.  Chamberlayne  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  parish,  in  1694,  in  consideration  of  a  promised  bequest  to 
the  chaf  ity  school  of  Chelsea. 

Dr.  Chamberlayne  died  in  1703,  and  the  Latin  inscription 
on  bis  monument  itiforms  us  that  be  was  **  an  English  gentle- 
man, a  Christian,  and  Doctor  of  Laws ;  descended  from  the 
ancient  Norman  family  of  the  Earls  of  Tanquerville*  He 
was  so  studious  of  giXMl  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  posterity, 
that  he  ordend  •ome  qf  kit  Books,  covered  with  wax,  to  be  hur- 
ried vfiik  him  :  wkick  may  be  of  nee  im  HmeM  to  <xnne.  This 
monument,  not  to  be  rashly  violated,  his  friend,  Walter  Harris, 
Doctor  of  Physic,  caused  to  be  erected,  as  a  testimony  both  of 
his  respect  and  grief.'' 

Edward  Chamberlayne,  LL.D.  and  F.  R.  S.  was  the  author 
of  several  publications,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  "Angli« 
Kotitia,  or  the  present  state  of  England,  with  divers  reflec- 
tions on  the  ancient  state  thereof,  1668."  This  work  went 
through  thirty*eight  editions.  His  other  original  piecos  were 
on  religious  and  political  subjecte,  but  were  not  of  a  weighty 
Paut.  IV.  E  character 

*  Fwilkncr,  p.  103. 
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,€faaia4;tor.  He^  likeivtiie,  made  aooie  tranriations  from  «be 
Spaaisb#  lUliaa,  and  Portuguese. 

The  niy«lerioiis  peculiarity  relotiog  to  th<  Intricd  volutrtet, 
vrhicb  oecors  iu  bis  epitaph^  did  not  fail  to  excite  much  cu« 
Jimity  ;  a»i  it  is  «atd«  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791, 
lbafctba*e  was  a  serious  progect  of  obtaining  a  faculty^  to  open 
tbetombt  and  investigate  the  hidden  traksure, 

Time>  however,  tbe  great  aolrer  of  mysteries,  has  saved  the 
pnqjeetora.tbis  trouble.  The  following  decisive  intolligenoe  is 
.CMNO'V^'ed  in  Mr*  Faulkner^s  work  r«8peoting  the  history  of  this 
village :— ''  It  appears  probable  that  the  books  alluded  to  were 
'if I  manuflciiptb  Dr.  Harris  evinced  some  singularity  of  opi- 
nion in  bia  supposition  that  posterity  might  gain  information 
iirom  works  thus  entombed  with  tiie  body  of  their  author.  Bot 
whatever  might  have  been  the  intdntion  of  the  ingenious  Boe- 
'tor,  his  views  in  depositing  the  books  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend 
have  been  entirely  frustrated  and  destroyed ;  as  9r.  Chambei^ 
layne's  tomb,  hot  a  few  years  since,  yielded  to  the  injuries  of 
lime ;  smk1«  on  examination,  the  damp  and  moiittare  admitted 
'by  tbe  decay*  bad  totally  obliterated  every  appearance  of 
tbem.'** 

Fere^riDei  the  eldest  son  of  Br.  Chamberlayne,  was  a  naval 
•oflSccr  of  much  bravery  ;  and  Edward,  the  youngest  son,  also 
entored  into  the  sea  service ;  but  the  most  celebretod  of  this 
Gentleman's  cbildren  was  a  heroine  of  a  peculiar  caet,  and 
rwho  was  well  worthy,  to  be  his  daughter,  even  if  he  weve 
ipore  eccentric  than  is  indicated  by  his  epitaph. 

The  name  eff  this  lady  was  Anne.  She  was  born  in  I667» 
'end'  we  are  told  by  tiie  Latin  inscription  on  her  monument, 
that,  **  having,  long  declined  marriage,  ukI  aspiring  to  great 
'.aUrfiievenents,,  unusual  to  .her  sex  and  age,  she,  on  the  30th  of 
.June  1690,  on  board  a  fire-ship,  in  man's  clothing— as  a  ae» 
cond  Pallas,  chaste,  and  fearless—  fought  valiantly,  six  hours, 

against 

*  HistoiicaJ  Accsont  of  Ghcbea,  p.  S46— 7. 


tgaiiist  the  Frencli,  ander  the  command  of  htt  brother.  Re- 
tomed  from  the  engagement^  she  after  some  few  months,  mar- 
ried Jdkm  S^ragg,  Esq.  with  whom,  for  sixteen  months,  she 
lived  most  amiable  and  happy.  At  length,  in  childbed  of  a 
daoghter,  she  encountered  deaths  on  the  30th  October,  1691/* 
Her  hnsband  laments  "  that  she  died,  nnhonoured  by  a  progeny 
like  herself,  worthy  to  mle  the  main." 

Id  the  soatb  east  comer  of  the  chorchyard,  and  therefbrtf 
conspicnoQs  to  the  view  of  the  passenger,  is  the  monoment  of 
SSr  Hans  Sloane,  Bart  and  his  lady.  Under  a  portico  supported 
by  four  square  pillars,  is  placed  a  large  vase  of  white  marble  ; 
Che  only  embellishments  of  which  are  foar  entwined  serpents* 
On  the  sonlb  side  of  the  table  part  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  the  memory  of 

bir  Hans  Sloane,  But, 

president  of  the  Royal  Society 

And  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 

Who,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1755t 

The  9Cd  year  of  hb  age, 

Withoct  the  least  pain  of  body. 

And  with  a  oonscioos  serenity  of  ni&il. 

Ended  n  rirtnoos  and  beneieial  lUf^ 

This  nonament  was  erected 

By  his  two  daughters, 

Elis.  Cadogan  and  Sarah  Stanley* 

This  distingnished  inhabitant  of  Chelsea  was  bom  at  Ktlle* 
leagb,  ia  Ireland.  At  a  very  early  period  he  discovered  a 
love  of  natural  history,  and  an  inclination  to  patient  study. 
An  habitual  weakness  of  constitution  suggested  the  propriety 
of  rigid  temperance  and  a  seclusion  from  the  gay  scenes  of  life. 
He  was  happy  in  finding,  in  his  chosen  pursuits,  ad  ample  con* 
solation  for  all  which  infirmity  caused  bim  to  decline.  Mak* 
iag  physic  his  professional  study,  hd  attended  to  chemistry 
and  botany  as  auxiliaries  to  necessary  knowledge ;  and  was, 

£2  in 
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in  early  life,  so  conspicuous  as  a  naturalist  that  he  obtained  ih$ 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Boyle  and  Ray.  He  visited  the 
continent,  and  his  pursuits  were  advanced  by  the  friendly  in« 
terest  of  many  distinguished  literary  and  professional  charac- 
ters. Shortly  after  his  return  to  London  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  1687,  he  was  chosen 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  visited  Jamaica  as 
Physician  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  and  still,  in 
every  travel,  he  was  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  his- 
tory. On  his  return,  he  settled  in  his  profession,  at  London, 
where  he  attained  high  eminence. 

At  different  periods  he  was  chosen  Physician  to  Christ's  Hos«- 
pital ;  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  waa. 
admitted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was  created  a  Ba- 
ronet, being,  as  we  believe,  the  first  physician  that  ever  at- 
tained that  honour.  At  subsequent  periods  he  filled  the  of- 
fices of  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  (George  H.)  pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  this  latter  situation  he  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

It  was  in  January  1741,  that  be  first  began  to  remove  to  the 
manor  house  of  Chelsea  that  fine  library  and  truly  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  which  he  had  been  collecting 
through  life,  by  the  exercise  of  every  opportunity,  and  with 
unlimited  expense.  In  this  village  he  passed  the  contented 
evening  of  an  honourable  life.  But  no  spot  could  be,  to  a 
man  so  generally  admired,  and  so  easy  of  access,  a  perfect  re- 
tirement. At  Chelsea  he  was  sought  by  the  learned  and  in- 
quisitive of  his  own  and  every  other  country ;  and  all  who  ap- 
proached found  a  cordial  reception.  Among  the  visitors  at- 
tracted by  the  celebrity  of  his  museum,  must  be  noticed  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  parents  of  his  present  Majesty. 
The  particulars  of  this  visit  are  honourable  to  each  party : 

«  Dr. 
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^  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  conducted  the 
Prince  and  Princess  into  the  room,  where  Sir  Hans  was  sittings 
being  ancient  and  infirm.  The  Prince  took  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  by  the  good  old  Gentleman  some  time ;  when  he  ex* 
pressed  the  great  esteem  and  valae  he  had  for  him  personally; 
and  how  much  the  learned  world  was  obliged  to  him  for  hav- 
ing collected  such  a  vast  variety  of  curious  books,  and  such 
liomense  treasures  of  the  valuable  and  instructive  productions 
of  nature  and  art.'^* 

The  manor  house  was  well  calculated  for  the  disposal  of 
such  a  large  collection  as  that  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The 
chief  Gallery  was  110  feet  in  length,  and  the  rooms  were 
equally  numerous  and  spacious.  In  his  latter  years  this 
esdmable  man  became  so  weak  and  infirm,  as  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  his  house  and  gardens,  through  which  he  was  some* 
times  wheeled  in  a  chair.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
bequest  of  his  collection  to  the  nation,  and  the  subsequent 
disposal  of  this  treasure  in  Monugue  House  (the  British  Mu« 
senm)  are  stated  in  our  third  volume. 

The  following  eminent  persons  are  likewise  interred  within 
the  walls  of  this  church  yard,  although  without  suitable  me- 
morials. Thomas  Shadwell,  poet  laureat;  Mrs.  Mary  Astell, 
noticed  in  our  account  of  the  literary  inhabitants  of  this  vil* 
lage  ;  Abel  Boyer,  author  of  a  Life  of  Queen  Anne,  and  other 
works;  Philip  Miller/  the  well  known  author  of  the  Garden- 
er's  Dictionary  ;  Henry  Mossop,  the  actor;  William  Kenrick, 
L.  L.  D.  editor  of  the  London  Review  ;  and  Sir  John  Fielding, 
half  brother  to  the  celebrated  novelist,  and  distinguished  as  an 
active  magistrate. 

Adjoining  the  workhouse  in  the  King's  road,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  is  an  ad- 

£  3  ditional 

•  Grnft-Mag.  Joly  Hit,  where  s«e  an  accouDt  <tf  many  circumstAiioea 
opnccted  with  this  diitinguiibed  viait. 
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ditioiM^l  grouod  for  the  purpose  of  burial,  given  to  the  pajiih 
by  Sir  {lans  Sloane,  in  1733,  and  enlarged  in  1790,  by  a  grani 
from  Xiord  Oadogan.  A  second  auxiliary  burial  ground,  c^n* 
irally  situated,  ap4* containing  about  four  acres,  was  also  con-> 
(secra^d  in  the  year  1813.  ^  This  place  of  sepulture  is  sur- 
rounded with  high  iron  rails,  and  possesses  a  decorous  chapel 
for  the  performance  of  burial  service.  The  ground,  buildinga, 
^c,  coat  the  parish,  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

The  Church  of  Chelsea  is  a  rectoiy  within  the  diocese  of 
Lpiidon,  and  t^ie  archdeaconry  of  Westminster.  The  present 
Rector  is  the  Hon.  and  Re?.  Dr.  Wellesley,  brother  to  hi^ 
Grace  tb^  Duke  of  VVellington,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesr 

Bctfore  w^  enter  on  an  apcount  of  the  Bc^al  Ho^UaltU  ChU' 
§ca,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  collegiate  building  which  for* 
iperly  occupied  the  site  of  this  great  national  edifice.  Shortly 
lifter  the  commenceiqent  of  the  ITih  century,  {)r.  SutcliflReK 
Dean  of  Es^eter,  instigated  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  the 
fttidy  of  polemical  diyinity^  to  consist  of  a  stated  number  .of 
learned  Divines,  whose  tiii^e  and  talents  wer^  to  be  employ^ 
in  the  controversial  defence  of  the  reformed  religion.  King 
James  I.  was  a  warin  patron  of  this  institution,  and  supported 
it  by  various  grafts  and  benefactions.  His  Majesty  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  edifice.  May  8, 1G09,  and  bestowed  on  it  th^ 
name  of  "  King  James's  College  at  Chelsey/'  According  to 
^he  charter,  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to  a  proTosft 
and  nineteen  fellows,  seventeen  of  whom  were  to  b^  iu  holy 
orders  ;  the  other  two  might  be  either  laymen  or  divines,  and 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  recording  the  chief  historical 
events  of  the  era.  Hr.  Sutcli|['e  was  himself  the  first  Provost ; 
and  Camden  and  Haywood  were  the  first  historians. 

The  buildings  were  intended  to  combine  two  quadrangles^ 

pf  different  but  spacious  dimensionis,  with  a  pia^sa  along  lh« 

1  four 


(bar  sides  of  the  snialler  court*  Only  one  side  ef  the  firat 
quadrangle  was  completed  ;  and  the  whole  collegiate  d«si|§pn» 
nrhich  was  dangerous  as  it  tended  to  nurtofe^a  fervour  ot  pple* 
niic  spirit,  drooped  shertly  afler  its  eommeivcenieiity  and  9U^  n^ 
4g0mti§miiod  fell  CQa>pleiei|s  to  the  ground. 

^.After  SulcliSe's  death.  Dr.  Featley,  a  ceiebrated  pokni- 
^.4ivta99  who  was  reconunended  by  the  Dean  aa  hi&succes* 
aifp  became  Provost;  bub  so  little  was  the  original  intention 
o|.<|ni  toslitution  regarded,  even  at  this  early  period,  U>at  one 
^jjtftffA  Doaikf^  a  jouog  merchant,  was  made  one  pf  the  fe^ 
IflRlut  l^  ^b?  y^v  IG3\,  the  court  of  Chancery  decreed 
t|pi|t{^  Stttd^'s  estates  should  revert  to  the  right  lieirs»  upon 
ti^|Hiyuig  lo  the  college  a  certain  sum  of  money.,  Afiier 
lijljljilfteth  of  Featley,  which  happened  in  1G4^  the  boiidingp 
Cjjf'ihil  ooUege  were  devoted  to  various  inappropriate  purpoaeiu 
bril||^«l'Oiie  timie  used  as  a  receptacle  for  prisonem  of  war>i  and 
Si|p|^c<«s  a  riding  house. 

f^lf^year  1G69,  King  Charles  11.  gave  the  structure,  and 
ifit  itticfaed  grounds,  to  the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  inr 
HHjpHnif ;  but  of  this  society  they  were  again  purcbe^ed, 
Ajl^lt  Kii^^  ^^^«  ^y  ^>>*  Stephen  Fox,  ia  January  168^ 
t  of  purchase  was  itBmediately  prepamtory  to  thue  feuA* 


•  •   '  •  THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL. 

'%^ jitructure  so  termed  is  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments 
nfiJijB^ ji  .braye  and  free  nation  can  possess ;— an  asylum  for  the 

£  4  wounded 

•f*^ilyrf«lof  fheerlginsl  design  b  prefixed  to  *'  Duley's  Glory  of  Ghetiejr 
tfllitfMiw  revived'  ;**  And  Fattfkiter  has  ptblUhed  a  copy  of  thit  engraving 
M|||i>0filofieal  Aocoont  of  efaeftea."    Another  priat  occsn  m  "  Grose^i 

fjififtm  mH  FiiiiNbi«r>  tftev  Tinaer'i  M8S.  in  the  Bodltisn  LiWeiy. 
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wounded  and  superannuated  soldiers  who  hare  fought  her 
battles. 

The  first  stone  of  this  fabric  was  laid  by  King  Charles  the 
Secondj  on  the  i2th  of  March,  1683.  On  which  occasion  be 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  liberal  spirit  with  which  this  monarch  patronised 
such  an  undertaking  should  redound  to  his  immortal  credit ; 
but  in  estimating  the  character  of  Charles^  too  many  writers 
have  overlooked  the  patriotic  care  with  which  he  founded  a 
home  for  his  infirm  soldiery.  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  idea 
of  the  foundation  originated  with  others;  but,  even  if  this  be 
granted^  the  merit  of  Charles  is  very  slightly  lessened.  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  (ancestor  to  the  present  Lord  Holland)  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  projector  of  this  hospittil ;  and  Col* 
tins  says*  that  it  is  certain  he  expended  above  13>000/.  on 
the  institution.  A  crude  tradition  bestows  the  honour  of  the 
design  on  a  less  worthy  name  ;— in  popular  esteem,  Eleanor 
Gwyn  is  considered  the  person  who  first  suggested  this  national 
charity,  f 

Besides  the  generous  contribution  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  presented  towards  the  fur- 
therance of  the  buildings  by  Archbishop  Sancroft :  and  the 
same  sum  was  given  by  Tobias  Rostat,  whose  whole  fortune 
was  dedicated  to  public  benefactions  and  works  of  charity. 

Under 

•  PeerEgc,  Vol.  V.  p.  39«. 

t  Except  u  to  traditional  anecdote,  this  reference  to  Eleanor  Gwyn  cblefljf 
depends  on  th^  assertion  of  the  anonj^mous  author  of  her  life,  published  in 
X759.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  statement  of  such  a  writer,  at 
suck  a  date,  is  entitled  ta  v^ry  little  credit. 

There  is  a  public  house,  not  far  from  the  h«ispital,  which  bears  for  its  sign 
a  fanciful  portrait  of  *'.  Nell  pwy<i>"  «i^h  an  inscription  intimating  that  the 
loondaiion  took  place  in  consequence  o^f  her  dtsire.  But  we  are  informed, 
ihat  this  house  has  not  be^  opened,  for  the  sale  of  liquors  more  than  forty 
years ;  and  it  seems  likelj  that  the  sign  was  adopted  in  attf ntion  to  a  spirit 
of  scandalous  anecdote,  irhi(;b  would  ascribe  ^vei^tl^e  cha^^J  of  a  dissolute 
Sing  to  thf  suggesticta  of  his  niatreai. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  Charles,  and  his  soccessor,  this  great 
work  proceeded  with  all  practicable  celerity ;  but  the  compte- 
tloo  of  the  stmctore  was  reserved  for  an  additional  honour  to 
the  names  of  King  William  and  Qaeen  Mary.  The  whole  was 
finished  in  the  year  1690. 

Chelsea  Hospital  was  boilt  from  the  design,  and  under  the 
direction  of.  Sir  Christopher  Wren.*  In  general  architectural 
character  the  edifice  is  judiciously  suited  to  its  object.  It  is 
solid,  commanding,  and  of  elevated  proportions.  Elaborate 
ornament  wonld  hare  been  here  misplaced ;  as  a  nation  would 
scarcely  wish  to  emblaaon  for  public  notice  the  monument  of 
iu  own  grateful  attention.  The  whole  presents  a  happy  me» 
dium  between  the  humility  of  style  which  would  have  been 
degrading  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  splendour  of  feature 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  un- 
seemly ostentation. 

The  building  is  composed  of  brick,  with  coigns,  columns, 
comipes,  &c.  of  free  stone;  and  consists  of  three  courts,  the 
principal  of  which  is  open  on  the  south  side ;  a  circumstance 
that  affords  an  advantageous  display  towards  the  river.  Large 
gardens  (which,  however,  are  not  used  by  the  pensioners)  ex- 
tend to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  finish  with  an  elevated 
terrace.  The  eastern  and  western  wings  of  this  court  are  365 
•  feet  in  l<engt|i,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pensioners' 
wards,  which  are  sixteen  in  number  and  are  sufficiently  spa- 
cious and  airy. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  bronae  statue  of  the  royal  ^ 
founder,  Charles  II.  larger  than  life,  ami  in  a  Roman  habiL 
This  was  presented  by  Tobias  Rustat,  and  is,  by  some,  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Grin  ling  Gibbons.  When  Rustat  presented 
this  statue,  he  likewise  erected  that  of  James  11.  still  remain? 
ing  at  Whitehall.  It  is  believed  that  Gibbons  executed  only 
one  of  these  ;  and  certainly  the  statue  of  James  is  that  most 
likely  to  have  proceeded  from  his  hand. 

At 
*  The  cost  of  the  building  is  said  to  have  been  15O,(X)0i 
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I 

At  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  wkig  is  tbe  Governor^fl 
House*  a  large  and  comixuKlions  building.  The  ceiling  of  tbe 
Siate  Room  is  dirided  into  oblong  compartmeuts*  ornamented 
witb  the  initials  of  Charles  II.  James  IL  and  William  and 
Mary,  together  with  the  royal  arms,  and  f arious  well  adapted 
miliury  trophies.  Tbe  sides  of  the  &ame  apartment  are  on- 
ricbed  by  portraits  of  Charles  tbe  First,  bis  Queen  and  two 
sons,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  and  James  Duke  of  York  ; 
Charles  tbe  Second ;  James  tbe  Second  ;  William  tbe  Third  and 
Queen  Mary ;  and  their  present  Majesties.  In  tbe  Long  Room,. 
situate  in  the  second  story,  are  two  correct  and  well  executed 
views  of  tbe  Royal  Hospital,  by  Peter  Tilleman. 

The  centre  of  each  wing  is  ornamented  with  a  pediment  o£ 
free  stone,  supported  by  Doric  columns  of  the  same  materiaL 
In  the  western  wing  are  tbe  apartments  of  tbe  Lientenanl-Go» 
Ternor. 

Tbe  north  side  of  this  court,  wbicb  presents  tbe  most  im- 
portant face  of  the  structure,  has  ih  tbe  centre  a  handsome 
portico  of  tbe  Doric  order.  A  colonnade  continues  along  tbe 
whole  range,  on  the  frieze  of  which  is  tbe  following  inscrip* 
tion  : 

IK   SUBSIOIUM  £T  LEVAMBN,   EMERITORUM  SENIO, 
BKLLOQUE   F&ACTOKUM,   CONDIDIT  CAROLUS 
SECUNDU8,   AUXIT  JACOBUS  SECUNOUS,   PERPECBRB 
GULIELSffUS   ET  MARIA  REX  ET  RECtNA.  M.DC.XC. 

The  buildings  occupying  this  side  are  divided  uito  a  chapel, 
a  ball,  and  a  vestibule  terminated  by  a  cupola.* 

The  Chapd,  which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  width,  is  paved  witb  black  and  white  marble, 
and  wainscotted  witb  Dutch  oak.  This  building  was  conse- 
crated 

*  On  tbe  top  b  a  large  ciatern  of  waUr,  wbich  Mpplias  Iba  wMe  of  tha 
liospital.  The  water  is  condncted  from  tbe  river  Tbsmes»  by  means  of  aa 
engine  placed  in  a  small  building  in  tbe  gardens. 
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crated  by  ComptcHi^  Bisbop  of  Loodon^  August  30,  169L 
Over  the  commanion  table  is  a  painting,  by  Sebastian  Ricci 
(an  artist  of  no  great  merit)  representing  the  resurrection  of 
the  Sayioor.  The  fumitare  of  the  chapel  is  agreeably  aug< 
mented  by  a  good  organ,  the  gift  of  Major  Ingranu  King 
James  U.  with  eharacteristical  aea],  presented  a  handsome 
senrice  of  plate ;  four  prayer  books,  richly  boand ;  an  altar 
eloth ;  a  palpit  cloth  ;  and  se? eral  yel?et  cushions.  The  pews 
of  the  various  officers  of  the  establishment  range  along  the 
sides,  and  the  pensioners  sit  in  the  middle,  on  benches.  Re- 
gular senrice  is  performed  in  this  chapel  on  Sundays,  and 
prayers  are  read  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays* 

The  Dimng  Hall  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  vestibule,  and 
is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  chapel.  The  furniture  of  this 
room  is  massy  and  simple.  At  the  east  end  is  a  gallery  of  a 
humble  character ;  the  west,  or  upper  end,  is  occupied  by  a 
painting,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh.  This 
piece  was  designed  by  Verrio,  but  was  finished  by  Henry 
Cooke,  an  artist  who  studied  under  Sal? ator  Rosa,  and  who  was 
employed  on  cieling  and  staircase  painting  by  several  of  the 
]^g]ish  nobility  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The 
present  performance  is  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation. 
The  chief  figure  in  the  piece  is  Charles  II.  mounted  on  a  horse 
richly  caparisoned.  In  the  back  ground  is  a  perspective  view 
of  the  Royal  Hospital ;  and  the  fanciful  representations  of  Her« 
cnleSi  Miner?a,  Peace,  and  <*  Father  Thames/'  are  introduced 
by  way  of  allegory.  The  whole  is  coarsely  executed,  and  by 
no  means  worthy  of  its  situation.  The  margin  of  the  picture 
is  designed  to  represent  firame  work ;  and,  on  the  lower  divi<^ 
sion,  IB  an  inscription  in  Latiq,  stating  the  name  and  title  of 
the  donor. 

A  dinner  for  the  pensioners  is  regularly  placed  in  this  hall, 
every  day  (with  the  exception  of  Sunday)  at  13  o'clock. 
But  they  do  not  dine  in  pnblic ;  as  every  man  is  allowed  to 
fake  his  meal  to  his  own  birth,  or  apartment. 

The 
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The  East,  or  Lighikorse  Court,  comprises  the  apartments  of 
maoy  official  persons  connected  with  the  institution  ;  the  go- 
vernor ;  the  deputy  treasurer,  secretary,  chaplain,  apothecary, 
comptroller,  steward,  &c«  These  buildings  are  sufficiently 
capacious,  but  are  of  a  decorous  and  unassuming  character. 

The  West  Court  is  similar  in  architectural  features  to  that 
on  the  east,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Board*room,  used 
by  the  Commissioners  on  their  meetings,  and  by  the  apartments 
of  various  officers  connected  with  the  establishment. 

Still  farther  to  the  west  is  the  Stable  Yard  ;  and,  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  ^ir  Robeit'Walpole;* 
is  now  erecting  a  spacious  Infirmary  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Hospital.  This  building  is  after  the  design  of  J.  Soane,  Esq. 
clerk  of  the  works;  and  is  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  that  architect.  It  is  composed  of  brick,  and 
consisu  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  western  division 
is  appropriated  to  patients  requiring  surgical  aid ;  that  on  the 
east  to  such  as  are  peculiarly  under  the  notice  of  the  Physi- 
cian. The  central  portion  of  the  structure  consists  chiefly  of 
wards  for  these  two  classes  of  patients,  and  has  an  arcade  to 
the  whole  length,  which  conducts,  with  an  admirable  ease  of 
access,  to  the  principal  apartments.  Each  ward  is  spacious, 
and  well  arranged.  Attached  to  the  buildings  are  warm 
and  cold  baths,  a  dispensary,  surgery,  and  every  requisite 
office. 

The  examiner  will  unavoidably  observe  that  this  Infirmary 
is  not  erected  in  a  situation  peculiarly  advantageous.  It  is 
near  the  street ;  is  close  to  the  stable-yard,  a  spot  necessarily 
productive  of  noises  offensive  to  the  sick  and  irritable ;  and 
the  attached  grounds  are  of  a  lamentably  circumscribed  cha- 
racter.   But,  for  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe 

that 

*  A  Drawing  room  conitructcd  by  Sir  R.  Walpole  is  still  preserved  in  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  iniiriBary,  but  is  altered  to  an  apartment  for  the  accom^ 
modationof  the  sick. 
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Uiat  the  architect  is  not  responsible.  He  witf  condemned  to  a 
certain  site,  and  he  appears  to  have  profiled  with  jadgment  by 
every  attainable  opportunity* 

PrevioQsty  to  the  erection  of  the  present  Infirmary,  a  build- 
iog  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  court  was  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  the  sick ;  but  this  was  of  proportions  far  too  limit* 
ed ;  and  some  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  hospital  were  en* 
grossed  as  an  auxiliary  refuge.  The  neglect  of  providing  doe 
accommodation  for  the  diseased  objects'of  the  institotioui  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great,  but  perhaps  the  only,  defect  in  Wren's 
design  for  this  national  establishra^it* 

The  N^rih  Frtmt  of  the  hospital  is  of  respectable,  but  not- 
ef  lofty,  proportions.  The  central  division  is  of  free-stone, 
comprising  a  pediment  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  with 
an  entablature  of  that  well«chosen  order.  This  division  is 
crowned  by  a  light  and  ornamental  cupola.  On  the  face  of 
the  chapel  and  the  hall  will  be  noticed  several  blank  compart<« 
ments,  which  in  their  present  state  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
tbe  edifice;  but  these  were  originally  filled  with  martial  tre- 
phies,  which,  on  account  of  their  impaired  condition,  were  re- 
moTed  by  Mr.  Adam,  when  that  architect  was  clerk  of  the 
works. 

The  entire  length  of  the  principal  buildings,  as  they  ex* 
tend  from  east  to  west,  is  790  feet;  and  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
mises comprehend  about  50  acres.  On  the  north  is  an  en- 
closure of  fourteen  acres,  covered  with  green-sward,  and 
planted  with  avenues  of  limes  and  horse  chesnuts.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  hospital  is  through  this  enclosure,  by  an 
iron  gateway,  provided  with  lodges,  and  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  stone  pillars,  surmounted  by  military  trophies. 

The  care  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  the 'following  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  patent  under  the  great  seal.  The 
.Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
the  Secretaries  of  State ;  thePay  Master  General  of  the  Forces; 
(be  Secreury  at  War  ;  the  Comptrollers  of  Army  Accounts ; 

.  the 
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the  Ooiftmw,    aod  tlie  Lieatenant*GoT8nior«  of  the  ftoyd 
HospitaL 

Of  these  the  latter  five  only  act ;  and  they  hold  boards  oe« 
casioiially^  for  the  adaatsstOQ  of  pensvoners^  and  for  the  intti^^ 
nal  regalatioa  of  the  hospital. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  Governor ;  a  LientenaiitA 
€kiTernor;  a  Major;  an  Adjiftant,  and  Assistant-adjatant ;  a 
Treasurer;  a  Secretary  ;  two  Chaplains;  a  Physician;  aSur» 
geon;  and  an  Apothecary;  a  Comptroller;  a  Steward;  a 
Clerk  of  the  Works ;  and  other  subordinate  warrant  officers. 

The  in-pensioners  are  in  nomber  fonr  hundred  and  seventy- 
sncy  and  are  divided  into  the  following  classes :  twenty-six 
captains,  one  of  whom  acu  as  seijeant  major ;  thirty  •two  Ser- 
jeants ;  thirty-two  corporals^  and  sixteeh  drommers ;  thre# 
hundred  and  thirty-six  privates  ;  and  thirty-four  light  horso« 
men.  The  Hghi  horse  are  generally  Serjeants  of  cavalry^  and 
are  selected  for  eminence  of  service,  or  for  good  behaviour 
while  in  the  hospital.  The  captaim,  scrfeants,  and  anporal^ 
are  also  appointed  from  the  most  deserving  and  orderly  men* 
They  are  all  annually  clothed  in  a  uniform  of  scarlet,  face4 
with  blue. 

The  in-pensioners  are  lodged  in  sixteen  Wards,  to  each  eC 
which  two  Serjeants  and  two  corporals  are  appomted,  with  a 
matron  under  the  inniediate  inspection  of  the  housekeeper. 
They  are  allowed  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  the  following  provisions  each  man : 

One  ponnd  of  meat. 
One  loaf  of  bread,  of  twelve  ounces. 
One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese. 
Two  quarts  of  beer. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  have,  instead  of  meat# 
one  pint  of  peas  soupi  and  an  extra  allowance  of  cheese  and 
butter. 

In 


III  adduioB  to  proviiion,  ekitbing,  ftc.  th6  iA-p€MtoneH 
ha^  weekly  pmy,  in  the  foUowfng  prapoftiom  : 

9.     4*     . 
Captains   ••••.•••..»•.•....  3:6 

Serjeantf  ••••••••••»••.••  9  ; 

Corporals and...«.«.»..^.l      .  |^ 
PruDiroers  eacb..,.*..*^.  X 
Privates..^.  •••••••  ••••••.       :    8 

Light  horse  ••..••••••••••  2  : 

Uk  attention  to  the  military  ehar^cier  of  die  hospital,  regular 
ganisoQ  doty  is  perfomied  by  the  pensioners ;  and  it  is  tmTy 
graiafal  to  see  the  maiflved  er  aged  soldier  march,  in  proud  re* 
ttembrsnee  of  his  days  of  etrengtb,  and  exhibit  his  claim  on 
aatioiial  boanty,  by  shouldering  the  arms  which  he  used  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause. 

Besides  the  persons  proTided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodg- 
ing, in  the  hospital,  there  is  an  nnlimited  number  of  out  pen- 
Mimen  assisted  by  this  mentoHous  establishment.  These  are 
paid,  agreeri>ly  to  an  act  of  Ps&rliament  which  took  place  ih 
tM&,  in  different  proportions,  according  to  their  length*  of  ser- 
▼ice  or  degree  of  corporeal  disability.  They  are  dispersed  in 
▼arioas  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  pursue  tfaeii^  several 
•riginal  occupations;  but  are  liable  to  be  called  vpon  to  per- 
form garrison  duty,  as  mralid  companies,  in  time  of  war. 
Their  pay  yaries  from  five  pence  to  three  shillings  and*  six- 
pence per  day  ;  and  since,  the  year  1754,  they  have  received 
their  allowance  half-yearly  in  advance,  in  consequence  of  an 
act  of  Pkirliament  humanely  obtained  for  that  purpose  by  the 
kte  Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Paymaster-general. 

The  expense  of  the  hospital  and  out-pensioners  is  chiefly 
defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament,  voted  with  the 
artny  estimates.  The  amount  of  the  last  year's  expenditure  is 
about  800,0001. 

The  comforts  of  the  hospitallers  are  augmentedi  in  a  pleas- 
ing 
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kng  rnannef^  by  thtf  donations  of  some  indi?tduals«  wtostf 
names  shoald  not  ^be  forgotten.  The  £arl  of  Ranelaghi  ia 
the  year  1695,  Tested  the  sam  of  S,2dOL  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  Hoapital;  and,  by  a  deed-poll# 
dated  1707,  he  directed  that  the  interest  should  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  great  coats  for  the  pensioners,  once  in  three 
yeats»  From  a  bequest  of  John  de  la  Fontaine,  Esq.  the  sum 
of  60/.  lOf.  is  annually  distributed  among  the  pensioners,  on 
the  39th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  their 
royal  founder. 

In  the  year'l739>  Lady  Catherine  Jones;  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings;*  Lady  Coventry;  and  other  benevolent  persons, 
founded  a  school  at  Chelsea,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls, 
whose  fathers  were,  ^r  had  been,  pensioners  of  the  hospital. 
The  trustees  are  now  enabled  to  clothe  and  educate  twenty 
suitable  objects  of  charity. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hospital  is  a  burial  ground,  of 
about  one  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  which  is  used  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  officers,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  belongs 
ing  to  the  establishment.  Among  the  numerous  persons  whose 
ashes  repose  in  this  cemetry,  may  be  noticed  William  Hise* 
land,  a  pensioner  who  died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  112.  WiU 
liam  Cheselden,  the  eminent  practitioner  lo  whom  the  English 
school  of  surgery  is  so  much  indebted.  Mr.  Cheseldenwas 
head-surgeon  of  the  hospital  from  the  year  1737,  till  his  de- 
cease in  1752.  General  Sir  William  Fawcett,  K.  B.  who  died 
March  22,  1804,  and  who  had  for  several  years  filled  the  of- 
fice of  Governor  of  the  Hospital  with  exemplary  discretion. 
His  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  their  royal  high- 
nesses the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
Kent,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  several  Noblemen  and  General 

Officers. 

*  the  charMter  of  this  loidy,  who  was  the  daoghter  of  Tbeophilus,  Earl 
of  HttntingdoQ,  it  finely  drawn,  under  the  name  of  Atpaiia,  by  Steele,,  in 
the  forty  leeoiid  namber  of  the  Tatier. 
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Officers.    A  handsome  monmnent  is  erected  to  the  nlemory  of 
this  gallant  officer. 

It  is  with  pride  aad  pleasare,  that  we  notice  a  second  noble 
esUblishment  at  Chelsea,  founded  in  our  own  times,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  distinguished  persons  still  lifing.  •  This  is 


THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM. 

The  institntion  so  termed  is  a  fine  auxiliary  to  the  Hospital 
founded  by  King  Charles.  In  thai  the  veteran,  exhausted  by 
service,  fin^s  repose  i  in  the  Asylum  the  offspring  of  the  sol- 
dier who  dies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  or  who  toils  in  it 
subject  to  oppressive  family  circumstances,  meet  with  sheltert 
with  education,  with  national  adoption. 

The  first  stone  of  this  structure  was  laid  by  his  royal  high* 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1801.  The 
building  is  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Sanders,  an^  is  chiefly 
formed  of  brick,  with  embellishments  of  stone.  The  principal 
parts  compose  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ;  and  the  western 
or  chief  front  has,  in  the  centre,  a  spacious  stone  portico  of  the 
Doric  order.  Four  pillars,  of  noble  and  commanding  pro* 
portions,  support! the  pediment;  and  on  the  frieze  is  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription :— "  The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the 
Children  of  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  .^rmy."  On  the  tympa- 
num of  the  pediment  are  the  imperial  arms. 

The  asylum  is  enclosed  by  high  walls.  An  iroh  railing 
opens  towards  the  great  front;  and  the  grounds  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  building  are  disposed  in  a  simple,  but  or- 
namental manner.  In  such  an  establishment  utility  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  consideration  :  attached  to  either  wing  is  a  spa- 
cious play-yard,  or  area,  for  exercise  ;  and,  in  several  parts 
of  these  grounds,  are  arcades,  for  the  protection  of  the  children 
while  taking  air  in  inclement  seasons. 
The  western,  or  principal  division  of  the  structure,  comprises 
Pa»t  IV.  F  chiefly 
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chiefly  the  following  apartments  :  three  dining-rooms  for  th^ 
boys,  eighty  ft  et  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  ;  a  dining  room  for 
'the  girls,  of  the  sam6  dimensions ;  and  three  school-rooms  for 
the  boys,  and  one  for  the  girls,  of  equal  length  and  width  with 
the  apartments  used  by  them  while  taking  meals.  Over  a 
small  vestibule  is  the  committee  room  ;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  dining  halls,  on  one  side,  is  a  room  for  washing  and  cold 
bathing,  appropriated  to  the  girls ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  similar 
apartment  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

The  children  are  educated,  according  to  the  system  of  Dr. 
Bell,  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  more  useful  parts  of  arith- 
metic. The  school-rooms  are  amply  ventilated,  well  lighted, 
and  conspicuously  lofty.  One  of  these  rooms  is  used  as  a 
chapel,  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  performed  by  an 
appointed  chaplain.  This  room  has  a  gallery  along  the  east 
side  and  the  two  ends.  On  one  side  of  the  pulpit  is  a  small, 
but  elegant,  mural  monument,  the  work  of  Westmacott,  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Williamson,  the  first 
Commandant  of  the  establishment,  who  died  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1813.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  is  a  tablet 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  since  it  commemorates  an  in- 
stance of  exalted  feeling  in  a  humble  member  of  society.  This 
tablet  states  the  benefaction  of  John  Vickers,  late  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  Royal  Welsh  fuzileers,  who  did  by  will,  in  the  year 
1810,  devise,  on  the  decease  of  a  cousin,  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement  in  life  of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum. 

The  north  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  consisting  of  dor. 
mitories  for  the  boys :  and  the  south  wing  Is  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  wards,  containing  dormitories  for  the  girls. 
Several  officers  of  the  establishment  have  suites  of  apartments 
in  both  these  divisions. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  spirit  of  moderation 

which  prevails  throughout  this  establishment.      But  we  must 

9  observe 
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observe  that  it  would  have  been  more  desirable  for  an  institu- 
tion embracing  the  charitable  relief  of  both  sexes,  to  have  pos- 
sessed buildings  entirely  separate  for  the  accommodation  of 
each. 

The  domestic  affairs  are  regulated  by  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  sign-manual,  who  hold  four  quarterly 
beards  yearly.  The  official  establishment  consists  of  a  Com- 
mandant ;  Adjutant  and  Secretary ;  Chaplain  ;  Quarter  Mas- 
ter; Surgeon  ;  Matron;  and  various  subordinate  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  objects,  the  Board  is  directed  to 
select,  first,  "  orphans,  or  those  whose  fathers  have  been 
killed,  or  have  died  on  foreign  stations;  or  those  who  have  lost 
their  mothers,  and  whose  fathers  are  absent  on  duty  abroad; 
or  those  whose  fethers  are  ordered  on  foreign  service,  or  whos,^ 
parents  have  other  children  to  maintain.  The  merit  of  the 
lather,  as  to  regimental  character,  is  always  considered  as  a 
principal  recommendation.  None  are  admitted  but  children, 
bom  in  wedlock,  of  warrant  a^d  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  Every  child  admitted  must 
be  fi^e  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity.  The  parents,  or 
friends  who  apply  for  the  admission  of  children,  are  required 
to  sign  their  consent  to  such  children  remaining  in  the  Asylum 
as  long  as  the  commissioners  may  judge  proper,  and  to  their 
being  disposed  of,  when  of  proper  age,  as  apprentices  or  ser- 
vants ;  or,  if  boys,  to  their  being  placed,  with  their  own  free 
consent,  in  the  regular  army,  as  private  soldiers.^' 

According  to  the  original  intention,  the  number  of  children 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  is  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  boys 
and  three  hundred  eirls,  exclusive  of  such  as,  on  an  exigen- 
cy, may  be  admitted  to  the  infant  establishment  in  the  Isle  of 
Wigbt  .♦ 

The  boys  are  clothed  in  red  jackets,  blue  breeches,  blue 
stockings,  and  black  caps.     The  girls  in  red  gowns,  blue  pet- 

F  2  ti coats, 

^  A  branch  of  the  Kojral  Military  Asylum,  ia  whicU  children  art  placed 
witil  of  «  proper  age  to  be  received  at  Chelsea. 
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ticoats,  straw  hats,  &c.  and  it  inay  be  o^if^ri^fd  t\^i^  4p  ^^h 
tion  to  the  ordinary  mojes  of  instruction  before  4peqi(}e^,  t^ifi 
girls  are  taaght  useful  branches  of  qeedl^  wqtijlit  and  ai^  ,cqp- 
stantly  exercised  in  all  attainable  methods  of  household  vwpcjc. 

Yqrk  Hospital  issitiia^ted  in  the^?,e  .fields,  iM^fl  i^^^tc^oded 
for  the  reception  of  wouiidc^d  soldiers,  f^rrijrrqg  fc^^ii  jEipHreigii 
service,  and  waiting  to  have  .tlieir  clfiims  e:K|iniii^. 

As  an  institution  conqecte^  witfi  the  fidranceovenl  4^  i9f^9\ 
knowledge,  the  Apothecarm'  Gar^  ^i^i^t  |^e  cp.i;tsi4e4C€d  9^ 
of  the  most  desirable  ornainents  of  th^  yi,Uage«  IVf  is  3^vate 
on  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  and  copipricies  be^w/^en  Xliff^ 
and  four  acres.  In  the  year  i079»  Charles  Q^eyn/e,  £^.  tJb^ 
lord  of  the  man^r  of  Chelsea,  den^is^e^  to  |the'  company  of 
apothecaries  this  plot  of  ground,  for  9  )eas,i9  of  si^y-on^  yi^Ut ; 
and  the  garden  was  soon  stocked  v^itb  a  satisfacto^'y  fafi«ty  of 
medicinal  plants.  It  was  here  that  $ir  Hans  Sluane  studifs4#  at 
an  early  period,  his  fafpurit/^  science ;  ;md,  ^  tl^^  ef p'fn^lipn 
of  the  original  lease,  that  eminent  person  grap^d  the  fre^bold 
of  the  premises  to  the  company  of  apothecari^^i  OP  certain  m^ 
lutary  conditions.  He  likewise  enrich^^  ^^9  e&t^lishmeni 
with  many  rare  and  estimable  plants,  an^  contribute^  Urgi»ly 
to  the  increase  of  the  buildings. 

The  gardens  are  judiciously  planned  fpr  thpir  ^Upttec)  pur?- 
pose;  and  the  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  are  arrs^ng^d  syste- 
matically. The  buildings  consist  principally  of  a  library, 
furnished  wjth  works  on  natural  history,  spffcimens  of  dried 
plant*!,  &c.  and  a  green-house  and  hot  Rouses.  Near  tho  Cfen* 
tre  of  the  garden  U  a  good  marble  statue  of  Sir  I^ans  Sloane« 
by  Rysbrach,  erected  at  the  eicpense  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries,  in  1733.  On  the  south  side  of  the  prenu^fs  ar^ 
tv\()  lar^e  and  eminently  fine  cedars  of  Libanus,  which  afford 
strikmg  objects  of  notice  to  those  who  pass  along  the  ad|ja« 
cent  river.  Four  of  these  trees  were  planted  in  the  year  1GS5; 
at  which  time,  according  to  Miller,  they  were  only  three  feet 
in  height.    Two  have  failed^  since  the  date  of  Miiier^s  Book 


(1T08)  anil  ttftM^  i^tch  remaih  suffered  much  in  the  severe' 
winief  of'  1608-9.  At  that  period  the  cedars  presented  an  an- 
ustfid'  speeiaHe.  The'  shaw',  which  fell  in  fearfal  quantities, 
Mgedx>n%faeii'brbad*flatt6ps,  and  assnnied  a  tapering  conical 
form,  of  oppressiYe  weight ;  and  this  seTere  load  injured,  and 
fiiwHy-bMik^*  c&i  many'  oP  the  ma^siVe  limbs  of  these  hardy 
trHa.  Lyldtti  M^t*  that  these  cedars  were  measured  in  May, 
1809,  when  the  girth,  of  the  larger,  at  three  feet  from  the 
grofMd;  w%i>14fea  81nchei ;  and  that  of  the  smaller,  13  feet 
8i  inches. 

Periodical  lectores  aM  deliYe^d  for  the  Improvement  of  the ' 
apfremlcet  of  tber'  Apothecaries*  Company,  by  a  person  ap- 
pertaining^lflrthe  establishment,  who  is  termed  the  Botanical 
demonstrtfCbrr  Th^  eminent  Philip  Millef  was  long  gardener 
here,  and  he  pnblished  in  1730,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants, 
whieh  wis  repribced  'with  additiohs,  in  1739.  We  observe  with 
regnet  that  this  very  lisefVil  institution  appears,  at  present,  to 
brftf  frony  an  object  of  carefu'l  attention  with  the  persons  for 
whosrnse  it  is  designed. 

A' second  BotiMkai'Gdrtien,  situate  in  Sloahe  Street,  is  en* 
titled  to  respectful  notice.  This  establishment  was  founded  by 
Mr.  William  Curtis,  wKo  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  botany 
a  fisbioiiable  sdence,'  and  wHoie  name  is  well  known  to  the 
paMfo  by  fai^  tWd  great'wdrks,  the  Tlora  Londincnsis,  and  the 
Botanilesl  M^gdzine.  Mr:  Curtis  had  occupied  an  extensive 
gatdeitat  Bromptoit;  but,  about  the  year  1807,  his  surviving 
partner,  Mr.  Salisbiiry/  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  the 
prtesentspbt  i'oii  wbit^h  the  institution  flourishes  with  equal 
repotatton.'  Thegrbunds  comprise  rather  more  than  six  acres, 
and  are  disposed  with  so  much  taste  that  they  possess  consider- 
able atthkctioM,  indepetident  of  their  rich  sources  of  scientific 
gratification.  The  more  hardy  of  the  numerous  plants  in  this 
collecttoit  are  Arranged,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
in  seventeen  different  departments.    Green- houses,  stores,  and 

F  3  conservatories 

*  £iif  urtoi.  Vol.  II.  p.  103. 
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conservatories^  are  formed,  on  a  desirable  plan,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ornamental  and  tender  exotics.  There  is,  also,  a  library 
provided  with  works  on  botany,  entomology  and  other  branches 
of  natural  history.  Botanical  lectures  are  annually  given  at 
the  garden  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

In  several  other  parts  of  this  parish  are  large  nursery -gar- 
dens, conducted  with  great  skill,  and  patronised  by  many  per- 
sons of  eminence. 

Marmfaciures  are  not  cultivated  at  Chelsea  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  principal  are  those  of  stained  paper  ;  floor-cloth  ; 
melting-pots,  and  crucibles,  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  Company  conducting  the  Chelsea  Water  Work*  was  in-* 
corporated,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1724.  ''A  canal  was 
then  dug  from  the  Thames*  near  Ranelagh,  to  Pimlico;  where 
there  is  a  steam-engine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water 
into  pipes,  which  convey  it,  in  various  directions,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Chelsea,  to  Westminster,  arid  various  parts  of  the 
w:est-end  of  London.''*  The  lease  of  the  Company's  pre- 
mises at  Piralico  having  nearly  expired,  they  have  recently 
completed  new  and  extensive  works  on  their  own  freehold 
land,  adjoining  the  site  of  Radelagh  Gardens.  Pipes  are  now 
laid  fur  the  supply  of  Sloane  Street  and  Knightsbridge* 

The  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  leading  from  the  west 
end  of  Chelsea  to  the  village  of  Batterseaon  the  Surrey  shore, 
was  begun,  under  the  sanct^ion  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  in 
1771,  and  was  completed  in  the  following  year.  This  struc* 
ture  is  of  wood,  and  "  is  one  furlong  in  length,  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide*  It  was  built  by  Holland  and  Phillips,  and 
cost  upwards  of  20,000/.  The  bridge  is  freehold  property, 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  shares,  each  of  which  entitles  the 
proprietor  to  a  vote  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Sar- 
rey.''t 

The  following  are  the  Parochial  Charitable  Institutions  of 

this 

•  Lvsom'  Env.  Vol.  II.  p.  109—10. 
t  Faulkner,  p  411*-41S. 
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this  village.  In  the  year  1706,  a  vestry  room*  and  school- 
room, with  apartments  for  the  Master,  were  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  William  Petyt,  Esq.  There  are  now  forty  boys  edu- 
cated in  this  school,  thirty  of  whom  are  clothed,  and  two  are 
apprenticed  yearly.  The  charge  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  vo* 
lantary  contribution,  aided  by  a  gift  of  ten  pounds />er  annum 
from  the  Chamberlayne  family. 

Dr.  Sloane  £llesmere  bequeathed,  in  1766,  the  profits  arising 
from  a  volume  of  Sermons,  for  the  foundation  of  a  charity 
school  for  girls.  The  book  produced  115/.  18f.4<^.  Several 
benefactions  to  a  small  amount  have  since  occurred ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  voluntary  contributions,  twenty-five  girls  are 
at  present  clothed  and  educated. 

There  is  a  united  Sunday  School  and  School  of  Industry,  in 
which  thirty  girls  are  instructed,  and  employed  in  sewing, 
knitting,  and  plain- work.  This  institution  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lady  Cremorne,  at  whose  expense  the  children  are 
partly  clothed. 

Four  persons  belonging  to  this  parish  are  admitted  into  the 
hospital  founded  by  Lady  Ann  Dacre  in  Tothill  Fields;  and 
several  snms  have  been  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

There  are  three  meeting.houses  for  Methodi8t8>  and  one  fer 
Independents. 

The  people  usually  called  Moravians  have  a  burial  ground 
in  this  parish.  This  peculiar  brotherhood,  whose  church  ori- 
ginated in  Bohemia,  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Luther,  were  first  introduced  to  Chelsea  by  the  celebrated 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  1750.  The  Count  purchased  Lindsey 
House,  and  assembled  round  him  in  that  mansion  many  of  the 
brethren,  consisting  chiefly  of  foreigners  and  missionaries.  The 
society,  at  the  same  time,  took  a  lease  of  part  of  the  Beaufort 
estate,  and  formed  from  the  land  a  burial-ground ;  and  from 
the  stables  formerly  appertaining  to  Beaufort  House  they  con- 
structed a  humble  chapel.    But  the  intention  of  a  settlement 

F4  in 
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in  this  village  was  not  carried  into  practice.  Lindsey  Hoose 
was  sold  by  the  society  in  the  year'  1770,  and  it  i^  long  since 
any  of  the  Moravian  brelhiren  resided  at  Chelsea.  The  chapel 
was  lately  repaired^  biit  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  perform- 
unce  of  the  borial  service  ;  a  circamstanbe  that  very  seldom 
OGCtirs, 

The  cemetery  occapies  aboiit  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
divided  into  four  compartments.  The  brethren  o^  the  society 
are  interred  in  a  part  distinct  from  the  sisters ;  and  the  bodies 
of  children  are  placed  in  a  division  remote  from  both.  The 
tomb  stones  are  ull  flat^'and  placed  on  turf  slightly  raised 
above  the  leveT  of  the  ground*  '  The  inscriptions  in  general 
record  only  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  interred.  Several 
jnstances^of  longevity  occur  in  these  simple  inscriptions. 

|t  ii^  observed  by  Lysons*  "  that  few  parishes  in  the  king' 
dom  have  increased  in  population  to  so  great  a  degree  as  that 
of  Chelsea,  withib  the  two  last  centuries.  In  the  first  year  of 
SdWard  VI.  it  appears,  by  the  Chantry  Roll,  that  there  were 
only  seventy-five  communicants  in  Chelsea,  which  was  a  less 
number  than  vi^as  found  in  any  other  parish  in  Middlesex. 
^be  village  began  to  increase  rapidly  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  I7th  txr  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century.  Dr.  King 
(writing  about  1717)  says  that  the  parish  then  contained  350 
houses.  Within  ten  or  twelve  years  preceding  the  year  l799, 
fibout  600  new  houses  were  built.  The  total  number  of  bouses 
in  1792,  was  about  1350."  Our  abstract  of  the  population  re. 
turns  for  180^,  and  181 1>  exhibits  the  number  of  houses  and 
tnliabitanls  at  those  periods.f 

The  most  iniportant  additional  buildings  have  taken  place  in 
the  district  termed  Hans  Town,  situate  'in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  parish.  Among  the  improvements  in  this  quarter, 
Sloane  Street  is  conspicuous  for  the  regularity,  commodious. 

nessj 
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nets*  andbeaaty,  of  ite  domesiic  buijdingi*.  T)ii&,  fine  t\f^U 
which  is  of  a  desirable  widths  a/gid.is  atigut  six.fiitloofpi.iD. 
length,  unites  Chelsea  with  Knighubridge.  On  the  wesUrn 
side  of  .the  street  is  a  spaQioQS  sqiiarQ* 

The  hamle.t  of  Litt^^.  Qhei^sa  is  )>arUy  in  tbr  parish, of 
Kensington :  the  portion  op.tl)^,soi|tb  sido  of  the  highway  is  in 
the  parish  recently  noticed*  The.  buildings  of  this  hamlet 
hare  greatly  increased,  wjt)iii|  tl^ejastfew^years;  bi|t  they  ac«« 
irregularly  disposed,,  y^t  wUbpu^  the  pr^fCXTaUop.  of.  ratal 
character }  V}d  few  h^tve  pretensions  to  arcbitfictu ral  beauty. 

In  th^  year  1$99^  An^booyi  E^rlof  .Sha(Usbury«  author  .of  i 
^  The  Cbaracterisdcs/'  pi^rcbased  a  house  in  Little  Chclnuuto 
wbjcb  he  made  considerable  addition^     Tbe  new.  building 
nused  b^theEarl  principally  consisted  of  .a  gallery  and  two. 
small  rooms,  all  of  w^ch  were. fitted  up  as  a  library*  though  . 
one  of  the  apartments,  was  also  used  by  bi4  Lordship  as  a  sl^pr. 
ingroom^    Several  of  th^  E;^rl's  leftc^s. are. diyted  from  Chel* 
sea,inI708« 

This  house  was.  at  a  subsequeqt  p^ripd,  the  rosidence  of. 
Edward  Wynn^,  Esq*  the  author  of  "  Euooipm,  or  Dialoguea 
concerning  the  L^ws  and  Constitution  of , England/'  and  several 
other  publications.  In  1787,  it  was  purchased  by  the  parisb 
of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  as  an  additional  poor-house  ; 
and  the  building  is  still  used  for  that  purpose.  A  summer* 
house  is  yet  remaining,  in  which  it  is  traditionally  said  that 
Ixxrke,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  wrote  a  part  of  his 
works  ;  but  this  tradition  appears  unsupported  by  fact,  as  the 
Earl  did  not  purchase  the  residence  till  a  pe^fiod  at  which' all 
intimacy  had  ceased  between  himself  and  that  writer.  It.  is 
said,  with  more  confidence,  that  Addison  wrote  several  papers 
of  the  "  Spectator'*  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's  villa.  Under  the 
article  FkJham  we  shall  showlhat  this  elegant  author  had  an 
occasional  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Here  is  a  small  place  of  worship,  termed  Park  Chapel,  which 
was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Manningham,  in  the  year  1718.    It 

has 
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has  since  been  the  property  of  varioas  respectable  clergymen 
of  the  established  churchy  and  is  now  held  by  lease  of  Hans 
Sloane«  Esq. 

Stanley  House  is  a  respectable  mansion^  situate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  King's  road.  The  house  was  rebuilt,  in  its  present 
forrn^  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  original  edifice  was  inhabited  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges, 
and  was  the  seat  noticed  by  Rowland  White>*  who  says,  "  As 
the  Queen  (in  1599)  passed  by  the  fa  ire  new  building.  Sir  Ar- 
thur  Gorges  presented  her  with  a  faire  jewcll/*  This  Sir  Ar- 
thur Gorges  translated  Lucan's  Pharsalia  into  English  verse. 

Although  it  is  not  certain  that  this  mansion  formed  the  resi« 
dence  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  the  property  unquestionably  pass- 
ed to  Sir  Rok>ert  Stanley,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  that  knight.  The  male  line  of  this  branch  of 
the  Stanley  family  (several  of  whom  are  buried  in  the  church 
of  Chelsea)  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  William  Stanley, 
£sq,  in  1691.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager  died  in  this  house, 
in  the  year  1743.  The  estate  was  purchased  in  1777,  by  the 
late  Countess  of  Strathmore  ;  by  whom,  however,  it  was 
shortly  again  sold.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  William 
Hamilton,  Esq. 

FULHAM. 

This  ancient  village  is  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at 
the  distance  of  four  miles  trom  Hyde  Park  corner,  and  derives 
importance  from  the  circumstance  of  affording  a  residence  to 
the  Bishops  of  London  for  many  centuries.  The  environs  of 
the  village  yet  retain  a  rural  and  sequestered  character,  and 
they  are  adorned  by  numerous  mansions,  chiefly  used  as  sum- 
mer-retreats. 

The  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of  Hammersmith,  is  nearly 

five 
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ive  miles  ia  lengthy  from  Borth  to  sootb ;  and  about  two  miles 
m  breadth*  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Chelsea  by  a 
small -liTiilet,  already  noticed.  The  Thames  in  iu  full  and 
majeitic  course*  its  banks  enriched  with  houses  of  a  costly  and 
elegant  character,  forms  the  sonthem  boundary,  and  washes 
aJsoa  great  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  parish.  At  the 
northern  extremity  it  is  divided  from  Wilsdon  and  Kensington 
by  Wormholt  Scrubs,  a  common  of  considerable  extent,  which 
is  now  used  by  government  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the 
boosehold  troops. 

The  whole  parish  is  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated,  though  a 
small  part  only  is  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  greater  pro- 
portion being  laid  out  in  nursery-grounds,  and  gardens,  from 
which  the  metropolis  draws  a  large  supply  of  frait  and  cnH« 
nary  vegetables.  The  gardener  manures  richly,  and  raises,  in 
consequence,  a  ceaseless  saccession  of  crops.  It  is  supposed 
that  one  half  of  the  vegetables  sold  in  Covent  Garden  market 
IS  produced  by  Fulham  and  the  adjoining  parishes.*  . 

This  village  was  anciently  called  Fullonham,  a  term  signi- 
fying in  Saxon,  ''  the  habitation  of  Fowls  ;**  and  by  this  name 

the 

*  The  cMonomy  of  these  gardeai  ia  an  object  of  much  cariosity.  The 
Iniit-groiinds,  according  to  the  old  •yitem  which  preraiJed,  were  first  stocked 
-with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  trees  which  grow  to  some  height,  and 
bear  their  prodoce  at  a  distance  from  the  groond.  This  was  called  the  up- 
per crop.  A  second  series,  entitled  the  nnder  crop,  was  planted  beneath, 
aad  coosisted  of  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cnrrants,  and  all  sach  shmbs  and 
kerbs  as  snsUin  the  wet  with  little  iojary.  Bot  this  mode  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline i  and  in  new  plantations,  the  nurserymea  place  their  froit-trees  in 
rows,  omitting  the  accustomed  nnder  crop,  and  sobstitoting  a  growth  of  cu- 
linary TegeUbles.  The  coltiTation  of  orchards  is,  however,  much  decreas- 
ing in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  market  gardens  the  dang  is  seldom  applied  until  it  has  undergone  a 
coarse  of  fermentation.  The  modes  of  subsequent  culture  arc  various  ;  but 
it  most  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  eztremery  curious  in  the  annals  of  hor- 
tieoltare,  that  four  complete  crops  are  sometimes  obtained  from  these 
grounds  ia  one  year  i  and  learcely  ever  less.thaji  three. 
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tbA  manor  ia^fai.ta  have- beeiiigfMitedtAd  BkismmlA^*  Bimliopi 
of  Loifidm^  by  TythUku^  Bmhmp  of.  tUrefopd, .  almM^t  tbv 
y«ar 69^1. ,  Tbis SrkoBwaU;. wh» mDisoirof^'OiSa,*Hiiigiof Uiw 
east  Sasoasp  afid  wb^  atifMarB-to  imve<ba«nfia  nHHKofssmgvlMv 
learning  aad  allaiiMMiwits  far.-  th^tiaaa  in  wliicbib**  liveiv  e3E« 
ponded  lar^ccsumt  in  ttha»fMirsl»a»i>f  landa  foraognteatiiig^ii*' 
8«e4  and  bealao-olMtntd  foff  it  nmy  privileges^  through ^bir 
intarest  wiiii  tbe>  BOffereigna  ofnthtt*  ii6igbbomngt.kaigil<niie«' 
1b^  manor  is  Icaowii'  tobave  4)ek>ngeA  to  iko-  sar  of>  L»n4on  at 
considerable  time  before  the  conquest ;  and,  with'tbrexceptioii) 
of  tbainler^regonm  in'the  ]7tb  century^  it  haai  reamnei  lin 
the.possesaion  4>f  <  tbe-Biftbaipa  fto.iiha  esMngspariodi 

At  ibetime^f  the  NoioMmikMNreyi '« In  FvkkuM^hm*Bnh9f} 
of  Londoiv  hekl  forty  bkk6«^  There  waaiand^forfoatyploogbai 
Thirteen  hides  belongiiigito  the  detiM«iMv'and-fouc>pleugln 
there.    Among  tba  freeman  *  and  Ihe  villanesji  were  twrnrty^atv^ 
ploughs;  aiidit6n«[iiMrir  might  ba^.made*    Five  villanes'of  oset 
hide  each,  and  . thirteen. ivillaMs^f  one  virgaM  eacbe  thirty-* 
four  rillanes  of  half  a  rirgate^aohy.  and  twenty -two  coitagars 
of  half  a. hide;  and  eigbitcottagara  with  their  owe  ^gaadensv' 
Fpreigner^y  and  certain  bargesses  of  London  held,  among  them, 
twenty-three  hides  of  the  land  of  the  vitlanes.     Thirty-one 
viUanes  and  borders'  dwek'  under  them.    M^dow  fot  fcftty 
ploughs.    Picture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.    For  half  Ihe 
stream,  ten  shillings.     Pannage  for  one  thousand  hogs.    Its 
whole  value  was  forty  pounds ;  tho'  like  when  received.    In  . 
Edward's  time  fthe.  value.  wasM  fifty  pQundsv    The  manor-'Wasy^ 
and  isyparl/of  theaeeb'^*  - 

Theearliesl historical  cicemnstaficeof  4mpoitaffetB 'cotiiveetad 
with  this  viUage  occurs  in  the  year 879 ^  when"  thcl  Danish 
army,  having  removed  from  Chippenham  and  Cirencester, 
came  ami  encamped  at  Fulham  ;  they  were  joined  there  by 
another  army,. which  had  been  defeated  and  driven  eut  of 
Flandars  by  Charles  XL.  King  of  France.    After  passing- tha  ■> 

*  B#wdaeo%  Trai»  DottOKls^ ' 
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-wiiiliir  AtB«IbM4»  ihajT  %U  vmit  to  JMkt;ft  iiresb^  attack  opM 

In  the  unhappy  straggles  for  poiMr  between  Chirlet<b# 
Jimfc  md  bis  BatfUamnt,  tUs  ^riUage  iras  also  oocasia^ally 
4*rMme4fr  warfaie.  laNeveaiber  9642»iiAientliaKiiig^Ck 
bisarmy  iiad  jdwnoed  te  Bueatford,  and  canled  by  Mprm  «be 
works  ivhifib  the  ParUanumt  ibices  -hdl  Hirown  «p  «b€r«,  the 
Sari  lO"  £sse«»  with  m  amy  of  4weatf4aar  tbMisaarf  ineil« 
marched  from  London  to  Tumham  Gweiw  wbem  Iba  lim  a^ 
nm  faped  Aach  adrar  ier  aame  hours,  in  Ibe  evening  Ifae 
Xitfig  baring  jreueated  in  Kingiton,  the  Earl  qnartered  fafs 
iFOOfis  m  Fdham  and  4ha  neighbottrhend*  mnd  eaiiaed  n  bridge 
of  boats  in  be  ihrown  eirer  the  Thames  at  this  piaee,  for  the 
j^juposes  of  opoaiog  a  eoamiankatton  wkh  Che  coenly  of  S«r» 
xy^  and  of  preveniing  any  design  which  the  King  ntghi  ett* 
iaitain  of  sorprisiog  liindon*  This  bridge  conHnencedj  on  the 
Jalham  bank  of  the  rivoTt  in  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
Hajor-General  Torreos.  On  the  opposite  shore  the  workft 
thrown  op  for  its  defcnceare  still  plainly  discernible.f 

In  1647«  when  the  army  advanced  towards  London,  for 
the  united  purposes  of  threateniog  the  Fkrliamcnt>  and  watch* 
iug  the  Kiiig»  who  was  then  in  confinement  at  Hampton  Court* 
they  took  up  their  quarters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  tillages. 
The  head  quarters  were  at  Putney.  General  Fairfax  was 
lodged  in  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe's  House  at  Hammersmith;  and 
all  the  houses  of  the  principal  gentry  were  occapied  by  milU 
tary  men*  iiord  Clarendon  says  **  The  council  of  officers  and 
agitators  sate  constantly  at  Fulham  and  Potney»  ta  proride  that 
no  4»ther  seulemeot  shonM  be  flsade  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  than  what  they  shonld  weU  approve.''^  It  is  probsH 
Wc  thai  these  Gouncib  were  held  in  the  epiaoopal  palace,  wh4oh 

on 

*  Ljtonik  after  Chron.  Sax.  p.  (iS,  86>  &€. 
t  A  wood  cat*  representing  these  fragmeotarjr  earth-worki^  ii  laMited  ia 
Vaalkaer's  Hiitorj  of  Falhem. 
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on  the  sale  of  the  Biskop's  lands  had  been  recently  purchased 
by  Colonel  Edmond  Harvey,  a  zealous  republican  and  an  in- 
timate  friend  of  Cromwell. 

The  village  of  Fiilham  consists  of  several  streets,  the  prin* 
cipal  of  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  domestic 
buildings  have  some  variety  of  style  ;  bat,  in  the  more  popu- 
lous  parts,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  humble  character,  and  many  ez« 
hibit  the  low  and  mean  mode  of  construction  which  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  the  first  James. 

Bowack,  speaking  of  this  village  in  1705,  says  ''  It  seems 
at  present  to  be  in  a  declining  and  languishing  condition  ;  not 
but  it  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants 
than  was  known  in  it  formerly ;  but  the  buildings  are  not  mag- 
nificent, as  were  those  more  ancient ;  nor  are  there,  at  present, 
so  many  honourable  and  worthy  families  as  used  to  reside  upon 
this  spot  It  has  been  much  augmented  in  number  of  houses 
of  late,  for  the  dwellings  of  tradesmen,  and  such  as  live  by 
their  labour,  who  are  chiefly  gardeners,  farmers,  and  water- 
men ;  not  that  it  wants  good  edifices,  and  considerable  fami- 
lies  to  ennoble  it.  This  place  being  so  conveniently  seated, 
both  for  passage  to  London,  and  the  pleasure  of  its  walks,  is 
filled,  during  the  summer  season,  with  abundance  of  citizens 
and  considerable  persons  ;  where,  as  at  its  neighbour  Putney, 
and  several  villages  upon  the  Thames,  they  are  handsomely 
accommodated  with  good  lodgings,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  inhabitants.''* 

Warren  de  Insula,  or  de  Lisle,  who  died  anno  13B3,  was 
seised  of  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  and  left  an  only 
daughter  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Berkley.  This 
house,  by  the  name  of  Lord  Lisle's  Place,  was  afterwards  the 
property  of  the  victorious  Earl  of  Warwick,  Regent  of  France, 
who  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lady  Lisle,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Lord  Berkley .f    No  clue  remaina 

by 
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by  which  this  property  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  prissent 
period. 

Siourtan  House,  now  called  Fulham  Haute,  is  a  respectable 
baildingf  adjoining  the  bridge.  In  the  year  1449,  John  Sher* 
boom  and  others,  sold  a  house  and  garden  at  Fulham,  then 
▼alaed  at  only  S«.  4d.per  anaum,  to  John,  the  first  Lord  Stour- 
ton.  His  son,  William  Lord  Stourton,  died  seised  of  it,  ia 
1478  ;  and  it  probably  remained  in  the  possession  of  this  fami- 
ly many  years,  as,  in  1533,  Anne,  a  daughter  of  John  Lord 
Stourton,  was  buried  in  the  church.  Fulham  house  was  lately 
the  property  and  residence  of  W.  Sharp,  Esq.  who  made  con- 
siderable improvements  upon  the  premises,  and  built  a  cottage 
near  the  water  side,  which  communicates  with  the  house  and 
gardens  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  worked  under  the  narrow 
way  called  Church  Lane. 

Mr.  Sharp,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  of  high  professional  emi* 
nence  in  London,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon 
of  Northumberland,  and  grandson  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  so  justly 
revered  for  the  noble  stand  he  made  ag&inst  the  bigotted  man« 
dates  of  James  II.  The  late  Granville  Sharp,  well  known  by 
his  writings  in  favour  of  revealed  religion,  and  in  opposiUon  to 
the  slave  trade,  was  brother  to  t^is  gentleman,  and  resided  with 
him  for  many  years.  This  venerable  philanthropist  died  at 
Fulham,  in  his  79th  year,  of  a  gradual  and  peaceful  decay,  in 
1813. 

Cli^hroke  House  took  its  name  from  the  family  of  Clay  broke, 
who  resided  on  this  spot,  and  possessed  considerable  property 
in  the  parish,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  of  this  family 
was  buried  in  Fulham  church,  in  1587.  Sir  Edward  Frewen 
inherited  the  house  on  the  death  of  his  father,  anno  1702.  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Robert  Limpany,  Esq.  and 
is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding  school  for  ladies. 

A  line  of  respectable  houses  extends  from  the  High  Street 
to  the  church.  One  of  these  is  a  handsome  building,  erected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Skelton,  who  owed  his  advancement  in  life  to 

the 


th€  followfifg  Kifilfahr  ckrcurr^tice.  When  very  young  Wf* 
Skelton  was  engaged  as  a  footboy  in  the  family  of  Bishop 
Compton ;  and  in  this  sitlfi^tioh  h6  was  to  Torttitiale  as  to  detect 
a  rook,  who  had  mixed  poison  with  a  dish  prepared  for  the 
Bishop's  bble,  ip  6rilet  to  obtain  thb  more  speed  iiy'a  legacy 
which  his  Lordship  h^  ftequealhed  him.  Tn  reward  for  this 
important  discovery  the  yotJith  wis  placed  with  an  attorney, 
and  afterwiiVds  ftttdined  much  property  and  consequence  in  this 
parish. 

'  The  most  Anbient  domestic  structure  in  Fulliam  is  now  ati 
inn,  known  by  this  sigh  of  the  'Golden  Lion,  tt  would  appear 
that  this  building  w^s  erected  about  the  reign  ot  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  and  it  Ihay  be  bbserred  that  it  corre8t)ond8  in  archi- 
tectural character  with  such  parts  of  the  neighbouring  palace 
as  were  built  by  Bishop  Fitzjames.  The  interior  has  undef<» 
gone  but  little  alteration.  In  a  Urge  upper  room  is  (ireserved 
a  curious  carved  chimney-piece,  fepi'eseriting  in  the  centre  a 
htrman  figure,  supported  on  each  side  by  vafious  devices,  tn 
the  walls  are  two'  stbne  staircd^es,  now  stopped  op.  t'aulkner^ 
in  bis  history  of  Fatbafm,  mentions  a  local  tradition,  which  as« 
cribes  this  house  to  Bishop  Bonnet.  The  tradition  adds  that 
there  was  tb^a  a  subterraneous  path  which  communicated  with 
the  palace  ! 

At  a  second  tavern  of  Fulham,  termed  the  King*s  Arms,  the 
great  fire  of  London  is  annually  commemorated,  on  the  first 
of  September.  A  lafge  parly  usually  meets,  and  a  picture  of 
the  dreadful  conflagration  was  formerly  exhibited.  It  is  said 
that  this  singular  commemoration  owes  its  origin  to  a  party  of 
Londoners,  who  took  refuge  in  this  house  when  their  premises 

itt  the  city  were  de$troyed,  and  who,  perhaps,  annually  re- 
visited the  spot  of  their  retirement,  and  assembled  their  friends 
at  the  same  place  in  more  prosperous  seasons. 

On  the  north  of  the  town   leading  to  Hammersmith,  is  Cole^ 

hiU  House,  late  the  property  of  James  Madden,  Esq.      This 

Tilla  was  built  in  1770,  from  tb6  design  of  its  late  proprietor 

1  and 
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lild  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Holland,  architect.  The  ad- 
jacent grounds  are  extensive,  and  arranged  with  much  }udg* 
meot  There  are^  on  this  estate,  two  other  houses  of  some 
consideration  j  one  of  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
late  eminent  land  surveyor,  Mr.  Kent,  and  is  now  in  the  oc-^ 
copation  of  bis  widow. 

Mustoto,  or  Munstef  House,  on  the  north  of  the  Fulham 
road,  was  long  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir  William 
Powell,  Bart,  who  founded  the  almshouses  in  this  parish,  thi^ 
hoase,  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.  Secret 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  a  hum* 
ing  seat  of  Charles  11.  Some  remains  of  ancient  waf  1  denote 
much  former  consequence ;  but  the  mansioh  has  experienced 
so  many  alterations  that  few  traces  of  its  original  character  cam 
now  be  discovered. 

The  Middlesex  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ful- 
ham, is  ornamented  with  numerous  fine  mansions,  of  which 
tb«  prtocipal  is 

The  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

This  palace,  or  manor,  house,  has  been,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  principal  summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
metropolitan  see.  The  present  structure  is  composed  of  brick, 
and  no  part  bears  the  marks  of  a  date  very  far  remote.  The 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  building  forms  a  quadrangle,  and 
was  erected  by  Bishop  Fitzjames,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  arms  of  that  prelate,  carved  in  stone,  occur  on  one  of  the 
walls,  and  again  over  a  gateway  leading  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  whole  edifice,  as  it  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  (18H)  was  of  an  unassuming  character,  and  per- 
haps was  neither  sufficiently  dignified  nor  commodious  for  the 
ase  of  the  prelates  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Early  in  this  year 
the  Bishop  of  London  commenced  importam  alterations  in  his 
Fulham  residence.    These  are  yet  in  progress ;  and  both  thsk 
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interior  and  the  outward  features  of  the  structure  are^  conse« 
quently,  of  so  indeterminate  a  character,  that  we  have  to  re; 
gret  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  satisfactory  description  of 
either.  We  can  therefore  only  say  that  the  alterations  now  ef- 
fecting appear  to  be  in  a  style  eminently  chaste,  and  are  like- 
ly to  conduce  much  to  the  interior  convenience  of  the  palace. 

The  building  occupies  a  low  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  In  different  windows  (particularly  those  of  the  chapel) 
was  much  painted  glass,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  arms  of  the 
successive  bishops.  This  is  now  taken  down,  and  is  to  be  re- 
pjaced  in  the  windows  of  the  new  chapel ;  an  apartment  in- 
t^nd^d,  as  we  are  told,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  hall. 
The  collection  of  books  is  valuable,  and  was  much^  enlarged 
by  a  bequest  of  Bjshop  Porteus.  Here  are,  also,  preserved 
the  portraits  of  various  Bishops  of  London. 

The  grounds  comprise  about  thirty-seven  acres,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  is  a  fine  and  open  walk|  commanding 
some  happy  displays  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  gardens 
were  long  celebrated  for  the  care  with  which  they  were  cul« 
tured,  and  the  rare  plants  which  they  contained.  They  first 
attained  notice  during  the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Grindall,  who  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  encouragers  of  botanical 
pursuits  in  this  country.  The  truly  excellent  Bishop  Comp- 
ton  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  gardens,  by  introducing  a 
great  number  of  new  plants  and  forest  trees,  chiefly  natives 
of  North  America.  When  Mr.  Lysons  last  visited  Fulham  for 
the  purpose  of  topographical  enquiries,  few  of  the  exotics 
brought  hither  by  Bishop  Compton  were  remaining,*  and  this 
number  is  now  still  farther  reduced  ;  but  some  of  those  which 
exist  are  conspicuous  for  florid  growth  and  beauty. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge  are  several  villas,  equally 
.^spacious  and  elegant^  each  of  which  has  large  attached  grounds 
rt^aching  to  the  water-side.    The  first  of  these  is  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Kanelagh,    The  mansion  occu- 
pies^ 
*  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
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p\e%  a  reUred  spot,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  richly  stock- 
ed with  tre^s  of  a  considerable  growth.  His  Lordship  sue- 
ceeded  ii^  this  estate  the  iate  Sir  Philip  Stephens,  Bart,  whose 
only  daughter  he  married. 

To  the  east  of  Lord  Hanelagh's  are  the  agreeable  seats  of 
General  Torrens,  and  James  Bowden,  Esq. 

At  a  ^hort  distance  is  the  very  elegant  residence  of  the 
Countess  of  £grernont.  A  small  house  on  this  spot  was  for- 
merly in  the  occupation  of  the  late  Dr.  Cadogan,  author  of 
sereral  oseful  pilblications  connected  with  the  practice  of  phy 
|tc»  Tbe  present  mansion  was  erected  by  Mr.  £llis«  and  in- 
clo^e$«  in  .\U  central  compartment,  the  former  dwelling  of 
Sr.G^ogail*  The  style  of  architecture  is  eminently  nppropri- 
.  ate  to  the  situation.  Light,  and  abounding  in  relief,  it  conveys 
ijhildea  of  a  summer  retreat  of  the  most  luxurious  description  ; 
la&tbc  pounds  are  disposed  with  a  similar  delicacy  of  taste. 
SSQ  fttCber  eastward  are  the  handsome  villas  of  Lady  Nepeen, 
ie^ii||lie.Goiinteis  Dowager  of  Lonsdale. 

Xbe  J^srisA  Church  of  Fulham  stands  near  the  water-sidei 
aa|[JM|Hriicated  to  All  Saints.  This  is  a  spacious  stone  build- 
iii||jPl||iiilii1r  of  uniformity,. but  of  a  respectable  character. 
At'|||a^^tost  is  a  sq^aare  to^'er,  which  appears  the  most  ancient 
|pp^l«f-|||e  structure,  and  was  probably  erected  in  the  four- 
ienjUh'jfjlUirj  At  the  last  general  repair  of  this  churchy 
Mj^^i  .IjIJi  place  in  1778,  the  original  battWments  of  the 
I'tliroiwn  down,  and  a  modern  range  substituted,  wi:h* 
*  mvtfon  to  consonance  of  style.  This  venerable  pafTt 
•f  ^(||»  !h|ildtag  is  still  farther  defaced  by  a. mean  octagonal 
^gi^^.  9»opd>  surmounted  by  a  flag-staff  and  a  vane. 

*i^  iplerior  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles.  The 
i^l|fs.were  originally  divided  from  the  nave  by  pointed  arches^ 
Oftlfj^jotie  of  which  now  remains,  the  others  having  been  re- 
vi^ftdlo  afibrd  room  for  the  north  and  south  galleries* 

.la  Cbe  chancel  window,  and  in  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aid«^  are  some  armerial  bearings,,  among  which  may  be  no« 

G3  ti^ 
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tif  ed  the  arms  of  the  see  of  London,  impaling  Compton ;  andT 
in  the  south  wall  is  a  single  stone-stall,  surmounted  by  a  Gothic 
canopy. 

The  church  contains  numerous  monuments ;  of  which  the 
following,  perhaps,  possess  the  most  interest. 

Near  the  north-door  of  the  chancel  lie  entombed  the  re- 
mains of  Lady  Margaret  Legh,  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Legh,  of 
Lyme,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  who  died  in  1G03.  The  ef- 
figies of  thie  deceased,  nearly  the  size  of  liflp,  are  placed  be- 
neath an  arch  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  posture,  and  has  a  ruff  and  veil,  her  hair 
dressed  in  a  number  of  curls  and  falling  down  each  side  of  the 
face.  In  her  arms  is  one  infant,  and  another  is  placed  by  her 
side. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  mtiral  monument  of 
marble,  supported  by  two  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Latin 
secretary  to  James  L  who  resided  at  Parson's  Green,  and  died 
in  1609. 

Near  the  above  is  an  altar  monument  of  marble,  sacred  to  the 
remains  of  Sir  William  Butts,  Knt.  chief  physician  to  King 
Henry  VIIL  This  tomb  originally  possessed  the  portrait  in  brass 
of  the  deceased,  represented  in  armour  as  a  knight  There 
i¥as  also,  a  scroll  uf  brass,  thus  inscribed  :  "  Myn  Advantage.''* 
Sir  William  Butts  died  in  1515.  Over  the  monument  fs  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  placed  there  in  1G27,  by  his  de- 
scendant, Leonard  Butts,  of  Norfolk,  Esq.  The  name  of 
this  physician  will  live  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare,f  when  h'rs 
monument  shall  have  fallen  to  decay.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  ButiM, 
is  preserved  in  Holbein's  Picture  of  "  The  delivery  of  the 
Charter  to  the  Barber  Surgeons'  Company,"  which  has  been 
engraved  by  Baron. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  cenotaph  of  various  co- 
loured 
•  History  of  Fulbtm,  p.  77. 
«  5ee  Ilcnr^  VIII,  Aet  V.  Sceoe  IL 
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loured  marble,  in  memory  of  Bishop  GibsoD,  who  lies  inter- 
red ia  a  Tauh  in  the  church-yard.  The  inscription  \^  long, 
and  contains  a  just  and  energetic  statement  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous excellencies  of  this  learned  and  exemplary  church- 
man. 

On  the  opposite  wall^  and  over  the  pew  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  is  a  simple  tablet  of  marble,  with  a  concise  iuscrip* 
tion  to  Bishop  Porteus,  who  died  in  1809.* 

Against  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  fine  monument  of 
white  marble,  protected  by  iron  rails  about  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  to  Dorothy  Lady  Clarke,t  who  died  in  1G95.  At  the 
top  is  an  urn,  from  which  are  suspended  festoons  of  flowers. 
The  coat  of  arms  is  supported  by  two  winged  genii.  The 
whole  is  well  executed,  and  is  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
who  is  said  to  baye  received  4pO/.  for  this  performance.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tomb  is  a  farge  black  marble  slab,  with  a  long 
•mscription  in  Latin  to  Samuel  Barrow,  M-  D.  second  husband 
of  this  lady,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  and 
wrote  the  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  monument  of  Lord  Viscount  Mordaunt  is  of  a  com- 
manding character.  A  statue  oif  the  deceased,  rather  larger 
than  the  life,  is  erected  on  a  slab  of  polished  black  marble, 
supported  by  a  white  pedestal  of  the  same  material.  His 
lordship  is  represented  in  a  Roman  habit,  with  a  baton  in  his 
hand,  as  Constable  of  Windsor  Casile.  His  coronet  and  gaunt- 
lets are  placed  on  embellished  stands  of  black  marble.  At- 
tached tu  the  wall  are  two  oval  tablets,  the  one  containing  a 
concise  pedigree  of  the  family,  and  the  other  an  inscription, 
in  Latin,  of  considerable  length,  relating  the  chief  events  in 
)/>rd  Mordauni's  public  life.     He  died  at  the  age  of  48,  in  the 

C  3  year 

^  This  Prelate  was  buried  atSunhrHlge,  Kent, 
t  So  termed  in  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monument.    She  was  first  mar- 
lied  to  Sir  William  Clarke,  Secretary  at  War  to  Charles  IL  but  wat  marrigd 
*«^ndly  to  Pr.  Saaiuei  Harrow,  and  died  bi»  widow. 
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year  1670.^  The  monument  is  the  work  of  Busbnell,  aisiucd 
by  Bird^  and  is  said  by  Bowack  to  have  cost  40CU.  In  the 
''  Anecdotes  of  Painting'*  Lord  Otford  obseryes  that  Bird  re- 
ceiyed  250/.  for  hi^  part  of  the  sculpture. 
•  In  the  same  aisle  »^  a  handsome  monument  of  veined  marble, 
ornamented  with  foliage  and  festoons  of  flowers,  (on  the  top  of 
which  was,  originally,  an  urn).  On  tlie  loose  drapery  of  the 
base  is  an  inscription  to  Thomas  Winter,  Esq.  "  great  grandsoii 
of  that  illustrious  \\rinter,  who  defeated  the  invinc^bk  Armadt^ 
of  Spain."    He  died  in  1681. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  aisle  is  an  inscription  to  the  meniory 
of  Bishop  Henchman.  The  stone  is  now  concealed  by  pewst 
but  the  inscription  is  preserved  iu  Bowack,  and  is  copied  in 
l^anlkner's  historical  account  of  this  parish. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  church-yard  must  be  approached 
with  sentiments  of  profound  reverence.  Here  lie  entombed 
the  greater  number  of  prelates  who  have  filled  the  see  of  Lon« 
don  since  the  restoration  ;  and  several  of  the  names  can  never, 
be  read  with  indifference  by  those  w^o  hold  dear  the  memory 
of  the  good  and  learned. 

Near  the  vestry  is  the  elegant  white  marble  monnment  of 
Bishop  Lowth  and  several  of  his  family.  On  the  sonih  side 
of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  brief  inscription,  informing  the  ex- 
aminer that  this  eminent  scholar  died  in  1787»  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  This  monument  has  been  completely  repaired  during 
the  present  year. 

Next,  in  point  of  situation,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Ter* 
ricki  which  is  composed  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  of  a  plain 
and  heavy  character.  An  English  inscription  of  some  length, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  sarcophagus,  states  **  that  he  secured 
to  himself,  and  to  his  memory,  that  highest  and   most  lasting 

of 

*  See  some  mention  of  this  nobleman  aiidcr  the  article  "  Peterborough 
bouse,"  in  the  present  volume.  An  eugraving  of  the  monument  is  given  \^ 
fsulkner*s  Hiitorj  of  Fulhani/  .where  the  inscriptions  are  printed  at  length. 
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of  all  earthly  rewards— the  esteem  of  good  men.*'    His  Lord* 
ship  died  in  1777,  aged  66. 

On  the  north  of  the  preceding  is  an  altar-tomb  of  Portland 
stone,  containing  the  remains  of  Bishop  Randolph.  At  each 
end  of  the  sarcophagus  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  see,  impal- 
ing Randolph.  On  the  west  side  is  a  long  English  inscription, 
which  concludes  with  these  words  :-^"  May  those  who  were 
directed  and  animated  by  his  counsels,  whilst  be  was  alive, 
persevere  in  the  same  principles,  and  still  reverence  his  ex- 
ample  and  anthority,  now  that  he  is  dead/'  This  excellent 
prelate  died  in  the^  year  1813. 

Next  in  this  auggst  range  is  the  square  table  monument  of 
Bishop  Gibson,  whose  cenotaph  in  the  church  has  already  been 
noticed.  On  a  black  marble  slab  the  death  of  this  exemplary 
churchman  and  judicious  antiquary  is  thus  noticed :  **  £d- 
mondus  Gibson,.  Londinensis  Episcopus,  obiit  €^.  Sept.  Anno 
Dom.  1748,/fetat.  79." 

At  a  short  remove  is  the  weighty  and  elaborate  raonu* 
roent  of  Bishop  Sherlock.  This  consists  of  an  oblong  sarco- 
phagus, elevated  on  an  altar^tomb,  which  is  abundan'iy  or- 
namented with  mitres  and  the  arms  of  the  see  of  London. 
On  the  west  side  is  an  English  inscription,  of  much  ele- 
gance,* stating  that  his  Lordship  **  died  in  1761,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  the  powers  of  his  mind  continuing  unimpaired 
through  a  tedious  course  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  he  sus- 
tained, to  the  last,  with  a  most  cheerful  and  edifying  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God." 

Next,  in  regard  to  locality,  is  a  handsome  table  monument, 
embellisl\ed  with  the  arms  of  the  see,  and  various  carved  or- 
naments, erected  to  the  memory  of  the  pious  and  patriotic 
Bishop  Compton. 

Id  the  dose  vicinity  of  the  above  ia  the  elegant  marble 
lomb  of  Bishop  Hayter.  This  is,  likewise,  an  altar  monument^ 
a^d  ia  covered  with  a  slab  of  white  marble.    At  the  west  end 

G4  are 

*  D^awn  up  by  Hr.  NichoJIi,  hii  lucceiior  at  tjie  Temple. 
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are  carved  the  arms  of  the  see»  with  crosier,  key,  kc,  BeneatH 
are  the  arms  of  Hayter.  The  inscription  is  in  English,  and 
states  that  he  was,  in  October  1761,  translated  to  London ; 
but  died>  universally  lamented,  January  9th  1762,  at  the  age 
of  59. 

The  last  of  these  very  interesting  monuments,  which  we 
l^ave  thus  noticed  in  a  progress  from  north  to  south,  is  that  oi 
Bishop  Robinson,  who  died  in  1723.  The  sides  of  the  table 
p^rt  are  of  jPortland  stone,  and  are  highly  carved  and  orna- 
ipented  with  the  arms  of  the  see,  &c.  The  top  is  formed  by  a 
slab  of  black  marble,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  iroQ 
railings  wrought  and  gilded.  The  inscription  is  ia  Latin,  and 
records  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  active  life  of  this 
prelate. 

Among  other  persons  of  eminence,  likewise  interred  in  this 
churchyard,  must  be  mentioned,  Richard  Fiddes,  D.  D.*  author 
of  the  life  of  Card.  Wolsey  ;  William  Cadogan,  M.  D.  and  Sir 
Andrew  Snape  Douglas,  Captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the 
fCtioD  of  the  first  of  June,  1794. 

The  rectory  of  Fulham  is  a  sipecure,  but  the  rectorial  tithes 
*'  have  been  held  on  a  lease  for  lives  from  time  immemorial ; 
(he  lessee  paying  a  reserved  rent  of  40/.  per  ann.  to  the  ree« 
|or.'^-|:  The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  London,  as 
}ord  of  the  pianor.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector^ 
)n  the  list  of  both  orders  pf  incumbents  occur  the  pames  of 
4ivine$  eminent  for  piety  and  talent. 

The  charitable  bequests  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  are  nume* 
rous,  and  several  of  the  Bishops  of  London  grace  the  catalogue 
pf  benefactors. 

|a  the  Back  Lane  are  some  alms  houses,  originally  built  and 
endowed  by  Sir.  W.  Powell,  Bart,  about  the  year  1680,  for 
(w^lve  poor  womep.     These  alms  houses  were  rebuilt  in  the 

year 

*  His  remtios  lie  near  the  tomb  of  his  patron.  Bishop  Coinpton,  but  with^ 
put  wy  memorial ! 

«  L^soQii  Vol.  II.  p.  ^4^ 
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year  1793,  and  the  funds  are  assisted  by  Tarious  benaimc- 
fions* 

A  ckarity  school  for  both  sexes,  chiefly  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  has  flourished  in  Fulham  for  many  years  ; 
tnd,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  contributions^ 
for  some  time,  so  far  exceeded  the  expenditure  that,  in  1811, 
the  trustees  were  enabled  to  build  a  new  and  commodious 
Kbool,  for  the  education  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  ac» 
cording  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bel).  In  the  present  year  (1814) 
the  design  has  been  still  farther  enlarged.  Additional  sub- 
fcriptions  have  been  solicited,  and  obtained,  and  a  schoolroom 
lor  girls,  adjacent  to  that  for  the  boys,  has  been  erected, 
together  with  bouses  for  the  master  and  mistress.  By  means 
of  the  enlarged  subscriptions  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish  will  thus  receive  the  benefit  of 
such  rudimental  tuition  as  may  open  a  channel  for  the  forma- 
tion of  good  morals,  while  it  omits  to  impart  such  refinements 
as  might  interfere  with  habits  of  contented  labour.  Dr.  Bell's 
system  is  adopted  in  both  schools.  Twenty  boys,  and  the 
same  number  of  girls,  are  also  clothed,  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
fund  arising  from  private  bequests. 

The  principal  Mani{faciory,  of  a  marked  or  peculiar  charac- 
ter, cultivated  at  Fulham,  is  that  of  stone  jars,  pQts,  &c*  which 
has  been  long  established,  and  is  now  successfully  carried  on 
by  Mr.  White. 

The  Fisheries  demand  notice  as  a  source  of  local  profit. 
These  were  leased  in  the  17ih  century  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
and  some  other  persons,  for  the  annual  rent  of  three  salmons. 
The  principal  fish  caught  in  this  part  of  the  river  are,  Salmon, 
•very  rarely ;  Barbel,  in  great  abundance ;  Eels  and  Lampreys; 
Smelts,  only  few  of  which  have  lately  appeared ;  Roach  and 
Dace  (chiefly  valuable  for  their  scales,  which  are  sold  to  the 
Jews,  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  false  pearls,  &c.)  Floun- 
ders, and  Shads.  Sturgeon,  the  royal  fish  claimed  by  the  Lord 
]|tfayor,  and  usually  forwarded  by  that  magistrate  to  the  court, 

reward 
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rewards  the  fisher's  toil  but  very  rai'ely ;  aim}  several  ipedes 
of  finny  treasure  are  now  less  plentiful  than  formerly>  in  this 
part  of  the  usually  affluent  Thames. 

The  Bridge  which  affords  a  communication  between  this 
place  and  the  village  of  Putney>  on  the  opposite  bank«  was  be- 
gun and  finished  in  the  year  1729.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  the 
celebrated  Surgeon  Cheselden.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  and 
mid  is  789  feet  long»  and  ^  feet  wide.  The  work  wa^  exe* 
cuted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  carpenter  to  King  George  II.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  38,075/. 

The  parish  of  Fulham,  independently  of  the  Hamroersmitb 
division,  or  side,  as  it  is  lisually  termed^  contains  several  spoU 
io  thickly  furnished  with  buildings^  that  they  require  to  be  no- 
ticed as  separate  villages. 

PARSON'S  GREEN  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  King's 
Road,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  and  substantial  houses. 
This  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  parsonage 
bous6  6n  the  west  side  of  the  Green.  An  annual  fdAr, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  Itl.  is  held  here  on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
two  following  days.  Some  fastidious  persons  attempted,  a 
few  years  back,  to  suppress  this  annual  festival ;  but,  aftbr  a 
long  altercation  between  hired  constables  and  the  inhabitants^ 
ihe  harmless  aitiusements  were  suffered  to  proceed. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Green  is  a  handsome  mansion,  erect- 
#d,  and  for  sometime  occupied  by.  Sir  Francis  Child,  who  waa 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1699.  The  grounds  are  extensive, 
and  have  a  pleasing  aifr  of  retiretnent.  Dr.  Ekins,  dean  of 
Carlisle,  also  resided  in  this  house.  He  published  in  1771,  a 
'*  Translation  of  the  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jasoii,  from  Appol- 
lonius  Rhodius,''  which  possesses  great  lAerit.  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, in  his  '*  Memoirs,''  has  given  an  entertaining  account  Of 
his  intimacy  with  this  fanfrily. 

The  celebrated    Sir   Thomas  Bodley,  to  whom  the   Uni. 
7  versity 
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^nity  of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  ks  puUic  library^  resided 
«t  Parson's  Green  from  IGOS  to  1669.  In  tbe  '<  Cabtla''  arc 
sereral  letters  from  him  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon«  dated  hence^  m 
1007. 

When  die  great  Lord  Bacoo  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  for* 
bidden  to  appear  at  coart,  he  procured  a  license,  dated  Sept 
18, 1G3I,  to  retire  for  six  weeks  to  the  house  of  bis  firiend  Sir 
John  Vangban,  at  Parson's  Green^  who  probably  resided  in  tbe 
boQS0  now  occopted  by  Mr.  Maxwell  as  a  boarding  school*  t 
ppacieus  mansion,  built  in  that  style  of  architecture  which  pns* 
tailed  aS  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

On  the  site  of  the  house  which  terminates  P$ii*$  Place,  mad 
which  is  now  oecupled  as  an  academy  by  Dr.  Taylor,  stood  «i 
ancient  mansion  which  formerly  belonged  to  8ir  £dward  Saii»- 
den.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  lliSS.    The 
building,  which  was  of  a  venerable  character,  and  had  in  the 
front  a  porch,  with  seats  on  either  side,  was  rendered  interest- 
ing by  having  afforded  a  residence  to  Samuel  Richardson,  the 
celebrated   Novelist.      Mr.  Richardson  removed  hither  from 
North-end,  ih  1765,  and  is  said  to  have  here  written  his  novel 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe ;  but  that  work  was  roally  published  In 
1748.    In  Dodsley's  Collection  occur  some  "  Verses  on  an 
Alcove  at  Parson's  Green,"  by  Mrs.  Bonnet,  aister  of  Edward 
Brigden,  Esq.   who    married    Richardson's   daughter.     The 
authoress  expresses  a  wish  that  this  seat,  •'  like  the  works  of  ils 
owner,  may  last  for  ages  j"  but  the  property  has  not  fallen 
into  poetic  bands,  and  every  trace  of  the  pathetic  noveKstis 
BOW  destroyed,     Thomas  Edwards  author  of  -•  The  Canons 
of  Criticism,"  died  here,  while  on  a  viiit  to  Richardson,  in  tfa« 
year  1757. 

It  appears  that  Addison  had  a  residence  at  Sandi  (or  Sondj) 
End,  in  the  year  1708.  Two  liters  from  that  eminent  person 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  a  child,  are  dated  from  this 
place.    One  of  Sir  Richard's  Steele's  letters  to  his  wife  is  thus 

directed; 
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directed:  ''To  Lady  Steele>  at  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  house,  al 
Sandy  JEnd,  o?er  against  the  Bull  Alehouse,  in  Fulham 
Boad/' 

At  a  short  remove  from  Parson's  Green  is  Peterborough 
House.  A  building  on  this  spot,  described  in  ancient  records 
as  a  capital  messuage,  was  the  property  of  John  Tamwortb, 
Esq.  "  pnvy  counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth/'  who  died  here 
in  1599.  It  afterwards  successively  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
KnoUes,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  clerk  of  the  council,  and 
Master  of  the  Requests,  to  King  James  L  The  latter  owner 
died  here  in  1609,  and  the  estate  was  subsequently  conveyed^ 
in  marriage,  to  Thomas  Carey,  Esq.  by  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  It  is  believed  ,tbat  Mr.  Carey  re- 
built the  mansion,  as  it  was  now  known  by  the  name  of  VilUi 
Carey,  and  it  is  certain  that  Francis  Cleyn,  who  came  over  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  employed  to  decorate 
the  rooms.* 

In  1660,  we  find  this  estate  in  the  possession  of  John  Lord 
Mordaunt,  who  married  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Mr.  Carey 
This  nobleman  (who  was  created  Viscount  Mordaunt  by 
Charles  II.}  was  distinguidhed  for  his  active  loyalty  in  the  civil 
war  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  one  of  the  King's  friends 
who  repaired  to  Brussels,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  restoration.  His  Lordship  met  the  King 
on  his  landing  at  Dover,  and  was  honoured  with  knighthood, 
when  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  intro- 
duced General  Monk,  at  Canterbury.  Notwithstanding  his 
merits  and  services,  he  afterwards  encountered  the  frowns  of 
the  court,  and  chiefly  resided  on  his  estate  at  Parson's  Green 
where  he  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  in 
Fulham  church. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles^  the  celebrated  Earl 

ef 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painting,. 252. 
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tt  PeterboroDgb^*  whose  valour  in  the  field  and  eloquence  in 
the  senate  were  scarcely  more  donspicoous  than  his  eccentri- 
cities of  habit.     The  brilliant  military  conduct  of  bin  Lordship 
in  Spain,  occupies  a  striking  page  of  national  history  ;  and  his 
▼arioos  accomplishments,  his  wit#  urbanity,  and   hospitable 
spirit,  are  detailed  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  country ;  for 
he  lived  in  association  with  those  capable  of  conferring  fame ; 
with  the  soundest  scholars,  and  best  writers  of  his  illustrious 
era.     His  house  near  Parson's  Green  was  the  favoured  rest* 
denceof  this  distinguished  Earl;  and  its  site  is  rendered  clas- 
sic  ground  by  the  intercourse  which  here  subsisted  between 
himself  and  Lockf,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope.    To  these,  and 
to  every  man  distinguished   by  talent,   his  table  afforded  a 
cheerful  welcome.    Several  of  Swift's  letters  notice  his  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  ;f  and  some  verses,  by  the  same  writer,^ 
convey  to  posterity  a  lively  image  of  his  figure,  and  a  descrip- 
tion, in  playful  caricature,  of  his  manners  and  mental  quali- 
ties.    Voltaire,  according  to  a  traditional   story,  visited   his 
Lordship  in  this  mansion,  and  here  met  Addison,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  subject,  during  the  entertainment,  to  one  of  those 
fita  of  uciturnity  which  formed  a  lamentable  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter 

*  Jobn,  Lord  Viicomit  Mordnont,  wai  a  younger  son  of  the  first  £arl  of 
Pcterboroogb.     His  ton  Cbtrles  succeeded  his  ancle  in  ibtt  earldom. 

f  Lord  Peterboroogh's  favourite  dining  ruom  was  on  an  eminence  in  his 
gardens.  This  was  a  handsome  building,  and  was  in  good  preservation  tili 
within  these  few  yean.  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  the  anecdotes  of 
Ibis  Kot*Ieroan*s  eccentricity,  a  traditional  particular  preserved  and  com- 
nmnicated  to  us  by  the  Historian  of  Fnlham.  When  bis  Lc»rdship  gave  a 
large  dinner  it  was  his  practice  to  assume  the  apron,  and  to  superintend,  in 
person,  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  various  dishes.  When  the 
banquet  was  ready  he  threw  aside  his  culinary  appendages,  and  entered  the 
drawing  room  with  the  grace  of  a  refined  courtier,  but  more  proud  of  hav- 
Hig  exercised  the  talent  of  a  skilful  cook,  which  he  acquired  during  bisar- 
dooos  compaigns  in  Spain. 

t  Beginning  "  Mordanto  fills  the  trump  of  fame,"  and  printed  in  $wift*a 
works. 


t6t  bt  a  man  whom  %il  was  so  finblj  Itempfred  by  moral  seiw 
timenU 

Hi»  Lordship  was  twice  miirried.  His  second  wife  wa« 
Anasftasia  Robinson,  a  celebrated  singer  at  the  opera  hoi»e» 
But  pHde  forbade  him  to  own  this  marriage  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  The  lady  resided  for  raai^  years  in  a  house 
at  Parson's  Oreen.  which  her  noble,  but  inconsistent  husband 
took  for  herself  and  her  mother.  It  is  observed  by  Faulkner 
'<  th&t»  during  her  residence  here,  she  wm  visited  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank»  under  a  full  persQasion,  founded  on  the 
general  tenor  of  her  life  and  conduct,  that  she  had  a  legal  title 
to  a  rank  whicb>  for  prudentiai  reasons,  she  was  content  te* 
decline.  She  held  frequent  musical  parties,  at  which  Bonon^ 
cini.  Martini,  and  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  time  aiB> 
sistcd."» 

Peterborough  House  was  purchased,  in  tbe  year  17M,  by 
the  late  J.  Meyrkk,  Esq.  who  pulled  down  the  old  mansion, 
and  bulk  on  its  site  a  handsome  and  commodious  villa,  which 
is  now  the  property  and  nesidence  of  Mr.  Sampeyo. 

fhe  Manoi'  of  Rosaniundi  appears  to  faeve  been  alienated 
afcoutthe  year  1451,  by  Agnes  Haseley  to  Henry  Weaver; 
and  Christian,  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Weaver,  Knt.  died  anno 
1480,  "  seised  of  the  manor  of  Rosamund's  in  Fulham.''  No 
later  records  of  this  manor  have  been  discovered  j  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  estate  at  Parson's  Green,  adjoining  the  rectory 
house,  which  was  for  many  years  the  property*  of  tbe  Whar- 
ton femily  ;  and  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Whar- 
ton, about  1795;  was  divided  between  bis  coheirs,  of  whom  it 
v^as  purchased  by  the  late  John  Powell,  Esq.  1  he  Manor 
House  is  said,  by  a  futile  tradition,  to  have  been  a  palace  of 
"  Fair  Rosamond."  . 

Sauih'Field'Farm,  near  Parson's  Green,  is  rendered  re- 
markable by  having  been  in  the  possession  of  one  family  for 
nearly  two  centuries;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  it  haa 

b^en 
*  Historical  Account  of  Fulham,  p.  300. 
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fa^een  occupied  as  a  nursery  and  garden  ground.  The  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bench  produced  in  this  garden,  the  first  pine  and 
Chinese  strawberry,  and.  also  the  first  auricula  ever  blown  in 
this  country.  He  likewise  instituted  the  annual  exhibition  of 
flowers.  This  diligent  horticuiturist  died  at  the  age  of  ninety* 
nine  years,  having  had  thirty-three  children.  The  late  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rench,  son  of  the  preceding,  had  the  merit  of  in- 
troducing the  moss  rose  tree  to  English  gardens ;  the  original 
plant  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  HoN 
land  ;  a  circumstance  apparently  overlooked  by  our  botanical 
writers. 

Mr.  Rench  planted  the  elm  trees  now  growing  in  St  James's 
Park;  the  plants  of  which  were  reared  in  this  nursery.  He 
married  two  wives,  and  had  twenty-three  children  by  the  first, 
and  twelve  by  the  second,  ''  and  was  able  to  walk  sixteen  miles 
in  one  day,  after  having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years.  He  died  in  the  year  1783,  in  the  same  room  of  the 
same  house  in  which  he  was  born.''* 

At  Purter^s  Crost,  situate  between  Parson's  Green  and  WaK 
bam  Green,  is  a  celebrated  garden,  laid  out  and  planted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ord,  which  has  produced  within  the  term  of  fifty-six 
years  (so  excellent  has  been  the  management,  and  so  fertile  ia 
the  soil)  many  trees  of  worth  and  beauty,  which  are  now  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  their  respective  kinds  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  traditionally  said  that,  previous  to  the  reformation,  a 
cross  stood  at  this  place,  which  was  termed  Parson*s  Cross,  it 
being  erected  on  the  nearest  cross-way  to  the  parsonage 
bouse. 

WALHAM  GREEN,  a  busy  and  populous  village,  re-« 
markable  for  its  healthy  air,  and  the  longevity  of  iti  in* 
habitants,  takes  its/ name  from  the  manor  of  Wcndon,  the 
records   of  which    are  traced    no    farther   back   than    th« 

yeat 

*  Historical  Account  of  Falbam,  pp.  S15,  $X6 :  uii»ted  by  a  MS.  co». 
vionicstion  of  the  aatbor. 
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year  1449.  The  Tillage  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  gtrect> 
through  which  passes  the  London  road.  In  the  house  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  King«  formerly  resided  Bartholemew  Rocque, 
an  eminent  florist^  and  brother  of  Rocque^  the  suryeyor,  who 
published  a  Map  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  174S.  In  th«  ' 
London  Magazine  for  June  1749,  are  some  verses  written  by 
him  in  praise  of  his  garden  at  Walham  Green. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  large  and  useless  pond, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  now  filling  up,  for  the  judicious 
purpose  of  erecting  on  the  site  a  chapel  of  ease.  Tb« 
ancient  manor-house  of  Wendon  is  yet  standing,  though  muck 
modernized  in  aspect,  at  the  east  end  of  the  road  called  Farm 
Lane. 

The  village  termed  NORTH  END  extends  from  WaU 
ham  Green  to  Hammersmith,  and  contains  several  good 
houses,  which  have  been  occupied'  by  characters  of  some 
eminence.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  proiceeding 
from  Walham  Green,  is  a  house  lately  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Cormand,  which  was  built  by  the  celebrated  comedian, 
Samuel  Foote«  and  was  for  many  years  his  favorite  residence* 
This  house  is  substantial,  but  is  of  tall  proportions,  and  ex- 
hibits few  indications  of  architectural  good  taste. 

An  edifice  of  some  antiquity,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  Footers  villa,  was  inhabited 
a  few  years  back,  by  Bartolozzi,  whose  delicate  engravings 
are  well  known  and  duly  appreciated. 

Jacob  Tonson,  the  publisher  of  many  excellent  works,  re- 
sided in  this  village  early  in  the  18th  century;  and,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  road,  in  the  close  contiguity  of  Hammer- 
smithy  is  still  remaining  the  house  in  which  Richardson'  first 
sought  a  resemblance  of  rural  retirement.  The  exact  period 
at  which  he  became  a  resident  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  is  un- 
questionable that  much  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,''  and  the 
greater  part  of  *'  Sir  Charles  Grandisou,''  were  written  at 

S  North- 


^6rtb-eiid.    The  house  in  which  he  Hired  fornii  (tart  of  a  large 

btrilding,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ladjr  RaneUgh,  early 

in  the  last  centnry.    The  original  itractare  ii  n<iw  di? ided  into 

two  tenements,  add  probably  was  subject  to  siich  a  partition 

^hen  Richardson  was  an  inhabitant.    The  rooms  ate  Ipacioni, 

and  several  are  ornamented  Uy  carving  iii  an  Agreeable  style. 

The  gardens  are  large,  atid  in  otie  of  these  is  still  remaining  a 

graUo,  of  extenaiTe  proportions^  and  embellished  with  shells, 

&parsi  and  sonle  cnrions  fossils.    We  i&ay  suppose  that  this 

was  the  spot  to  which  Richardson  repaired,  with  the  first  light 

<>f  morning,  to  fohn  those  fenciful  pages  which  afteHrards  af* 

btded  80  nnich  pleasore  to  the  pahlic ;  and  that  here  those 

friends  assembled  who  were  first  fatoured  with  a  penisal  of  the 

^h  of  his  labours.*      That  portion  of  the  house  in  which 

Richardson  is  bfelieVed  to  have  resided,  is  occupied  by  Archi*^ 

bald  Sinclair,  Esq.  but  the  grotto  is  now  included  in  an  ad« 

jacem  division  of  the  premises. 

The  HAMMEasMitR  Divrstoii  of  Fulham  Parish  comprises 
the  hanilet  of  that  name,  together  with  Brook^grten  ;  PaiUn$^ 
^>  or  Stanbrook'green  ;  and  ShejAertPM^buMk.  This  ii  rather 
the  more  populous  divisioti  of  the  two,  and  the  hamlet  has  a 
•«pwaie  church>ward6n  and  overseer. 

HAMMERSMITlii 


situated  on  the  great  western  road,  and  extending  thence  to 

^^  oiargin  of  the  river  Thamej",  contains  several  streets,  the 

principal  of  which  is  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 

Part  IV.  H  The 

^  view  of  the  house,  and  one  of  the  interior  of  his  grotto,  ve  engraved 
^  "  Richardson's  Correspoadence,'*  pablished  by  PhUIips,  but  the  in- 
tenorof  the  grotto  noticed  above,  cerUinlj  bears,  at  present,  littl*  simili- 
^<ic  to  the  portraiture  there  giren.  The  ? iew  is  from  a  drawing,  made  at 
^time,  bj  Miss  Uighmore. 

/ 
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The  place  has  been  much  improvedy  within  tlie  last  few  yeM, 
by  the  paving  of  the  road,  and  by.  many  new  buildings  on  the 
borders  of  thus  great  thoroughfare.  It  is  chiefly  since  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  chapel  that  the  village  has  increased  in  po- 
pulation, and  risen  to  cbnsequence. 

Hammersmith  was.  the  intended  scene  of  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  Cromwell  in  1656.  It  was  here  that  Miles  Syndercomb, 
a  discharged  soldier,  hired  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
the  protector,  as  he  passed  on.  his  way  from  London  to  Harnp* 
ton  Court.  The  conspiracy  being  detected,  Syndercomb  was 
tried  and  convicted  ;  but  he  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed  on  the 
morning  named  for  his  execution.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  house  taken  for  the  purpose  of  intended  assassination, 
was  an  inn  near  Shepherd's  Bush,  which  was  pulled  down 
^bout  forty  years  since.  The  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  lay 
in  this  village,  in  16^2,  and  that  of  Fairfax,  in  1647. 

In  Norden's  time  there  was  an  hospital  at  Hammersmith, 
which  stood,  according  to  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Speculum 
Brltannise,  near.  Stanford  Brook*  But  not  a  vestige  of  this 
building  remains,  nor  is  there  any  local  tradition  respecting 
the  existence  of  such  an  institution. 

Buitcrwick  House,  nearly  opposite  to  the  chapel,  was  for* 
merly  the  residence  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mnlgrave, 
and  Baro»  o(  Butterwick,  who  died  at  Hammersmith  in  the 
year  1646.  After  a  succession  of  proprietors  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Feme,  who  improved  the  house,  and  added 
some  apartments  towards  the  north,  which  were  intended,  it 
,  is  said,  for  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  celebrated  ac- 
tress. The  mansion  is  now  divided  into  two  houses,  and  the 
north  part  is  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chisholm,  as  a  school. 
The  brickwork  of  the  principal  front  is  executed  with  great 
elegance,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  stone  columns,  two  of 
the  Corinthian  and  two  of  the  Doric  order.  Over  the  whole  is 
a  stone  balustrade. 

6  BKA>i- 
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BRANDENBURGH   HOUSfe, 

m  neat  of  her  Serene  Highness  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  13 

aj^eeably  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  close  vU 

Mitiy  of  Hammersmith.    A  mansion  on  this  spot  was  first 

^9i0^<lby  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  who  is  t^ntitted  to  the  respect 

erity  rroin  the  constancy  vfith  i^'hich  he  adhered  to  the 

.       /fein  the  17th  century,  when  th€  affairs  of  the  court 

LJl|[%'|U^aiion  much  too  disastrous  to  encourage  a  rational 

rj^i^i^OQipense.*     In  the  pirogress  of  the  civil  war,  (his 

'  plundered  by  the  Parliamentarians ;   and,    wheil 

9jr'  Was  stationed  at  Hammersmith  and  the  adjoining 

*  In '1647,  Fairfax  chose  this  mansion  for  his  quar- 

I  ItSklidias  was  ooe  pf  the  fiiriners    t)f  the  Ktng'i  cottons ;    «nd, 

llfkiAr^t  y««rtof  the  calamUaus  wsr  between  Charles  ftnd  the  Pariior 

Ip.  ft  c^ntiuuod  to  aurytn  au  extensive  trade  with  furci^a  part^ 

pMttcefl  to  the  king  i^ear^.  100^000/  per  annom.*'    In  the  more  ad* 

state  of  the  contest,  he  was  employed  in  various  transactioni  reqnir* 

oliar  sliill  and  deep  secresy.     In  such  c^ses  he  seldom  trusted  to  anjr 

bocllik  owa :  **  when  he'  winiYed  Inteflrgence  he  would  be  at  the  water 

tM'gafb  or  a  fisherman  ;  and  olten  passed  between  London  and 

(jiHll|liistd  tfs  a  bmter'Wcmi^t  on  horseback,  between  a  pair  of  pan^ 

>*.  ^W^  obliged  10  declare  himself  openlj,  he  at  his  own  expense 

t  jl»giii|ent  ot'Jiorse  for  the  King,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it. 

•  flrilitai|[  capaeity  his  name  is  con^ipicuous  at  several  periods  of  the  civil 

•U  ,  fii  Wvenge,  the  Pari  iament  seized   his  property;  and  tvhen  th6 

•ptiw  desperate  Sir  Nicholas  retired  to  France.      His  friends 

led  a  license  for  hu  reiam  ;  and  he  employed  a  part  of  the 

iaed  by  reoewed  mercantile  specoUtions,  in  assisting  the  wai^is 

dbfaplirtlltlitf  heir  to  the  crown.    On  the  death  of  Cromwell  be  was  greatly 

'4pi|pMppi  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration.     By  the  second  Charles  le 

"/iUyif-lMlied  in  his  office  of  Farmer  of  the  Customs,  and  was  createil  a 

"  JMMI^-  The  rtmainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  his  mansion  at 

.-        •  —  ^.    '  Biog.Brit.    tysons*  Enviro..s.     Faulkner's  Hist.  FuUiaiii. 
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The  nephew  of  Sir  Christopher  Crlspe  sold  the  estate  in 
1683,  to  Prince  Rapert,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  fair  mistress, 
Margaret  Hughs,  the  actress.  In  the  year  1740,  the  honse 
was  purchased  by  George  Bubb  Dodington,  Esq.  after- 
wards Lord  Mel  combe.  This  noble  proprietor  effected  con- 
siderable alterations,  and  bestowed  on  the  villa  the  inappro- 
priate name  of  La  Trappe,  Some  entertaining  particulars  con« 
cerning  the  domestic  establishment  of  Mr.  Dodington  occur 
in  the  memoirs  of  a  critical  observer,  but  mild  satirist,  who 
was  a  frequent  guest  at "  La  Trappe,*'— the  late  Richard  Cum- 
berland, Esq.  From  these  we  learn  that  Mr.  Dodington  as- 
sembled round  him,  in  his  retirement,  a  trio  of  characters  cu- 
riously opposed  to  each  other,— a  misanthrope,  a  courtier,  and 
a  qUack ;  and  he  found  amusement  in  the  sparks  elicite4  from 
their  discordance. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Melcombe  this  ? ilia  descended  to  his 
relative,  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.  and  after  passing  through 
the  possesion  of  Mrs.  Sturt,  was  purchased,  in  1793,  by  the 
late  Margrave  of  Brand enburgh-Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  his  relict,  the  margravine,  but  is  only 
occasionally  occupied  by  her  highness. 

Brandenburgh  House  comprises  some  constituent  portions 
of  the  bailding  erected  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe;*  but  the  al- 
terations made  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Melcombe  have 
entirely  changed  both  its  outward  and  internal  character.  Al- 
though touched  by  the  hands  of  distinguished  improvers,  this 
edifice  is  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  achitectural  beauty.  The 
villa  constructed  on  the  margin  of  our  great  river,  and  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  metropolis,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
play of  taste.  We  look  for  a  combination  of  attic  elegance 
and  locai  aHusxon.    Sucb  a  seat  reminds  us  of  the  luituriou^ 

Romans^ 

^  Sir  Nicholas  is  stid  to  have  invented  the  present  mode  of  making  Bricks.' 
His  mansion  was  composed  of  those  materials,  and  wai  finished  in  a  costly 
ttaonen  1 
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fiomansy  who  changed  their  residence  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
floence  of  season,  and  snited  the  abode  to  the  temperament  of 
each  vicissitude.  We  find  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
which  answer  this  conception,  and  exhibit  the  long  arcade  and 
inviting  portico ;  bot  the  place  under  notice  will,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  too  close  and  weighty,  and  it  is  certainly  destitute  of 
local  characteristics. 

The  inttrwr  compensates  for  these  presumed  defects.  The 
chief  approach  is  from  the  Hammersmith  side ;  and  the  state 
apartments  comprise  five  rooms,  besides  the  Gallery.  The 
Drawing  Room  is  of  spacious  proportions,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
conspicuous  splendour.  The  ceiling  was  painted  for  Lord 
Melcombe,  in  an  animated,  but  rather  gaudy  manner.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  same  nobleman  was  formed  the  very  costly 
chimney-piece  of  white  marble  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
principally  representing  the  marriage  of  Thame  and  Isis.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  chair  of  state ;  over  which  is  placed  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  uncle  of  the 
late  Margrave,  presented  by  that  monarch  to  his  illustrious 
nephew.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  embellished 
with  the  arms  of  Prussia.  The  four  contiguous  state-rooms  are 
not  large,  but  are  amply  adorned  with  productions  of  the 
arts. 

The  Gallery  is  82  feet  in  length  ;  20  feet  in  width  ;  and  30 
feet  in  height.  This  is  a  fine  apartment,  and  was  originally 
fitted  up  by  Lord  Melcombe.  The  flooring  was  formerly  of 
marble  ;  but  this  chill  pavement  being  found  repulsive  to  the 
situation,  a  boarded  floor  has  been  substituted,  by  order  of  the 
Margravine.  Among  the  enrichments  of  this  gallery,  as  left 
by  Lord  Melcombe,  were  columns  of  I^pis  Lazuli  ;  but  these 
are  now  removed.  The  ceiling  is  of  mosaic  work,  chastely 
ornamented.  The  whole  gallery  is  hung  with  pictures,  well 
placed,  and  of  considerable  estimation. 

From  the  numerous  paintings  which  aid  iq  imparting  dignity 
to  these  rooms,  we  select  the  following,  as  those  best  calcu« 

H  3  lated 
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]ated  to  convey  a  du?  idea  of  tke  character  of  the  coUectioo. 
Diana  and  Actaeon^  by  Rubens^  siae  two  4eet  six  by  two  feet ; 
Four  Beggar-boy s»  by  Murillo ;  the  three  Qraces^  by  Carlo 
Dolce ;  Christ  and  St.  John,  by  the  same  master  ;  the  adora*. 
tion  of  the  Magi;  Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  his  wife  and  family,  a 
£ne  piece  by  Vandyck ;  Portrait  of  Fiamingo,  the  sculptor, 
by  the  same ;  a  boy's  head,  by  Fragonard,  very  fine ;  por- 
trait of  Copetzky,  a  pupil  of  Mengs,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
a  beautiful  picture,  by  himself ;  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  by  Ca- 
naletti ;  St.  Francis,  in  the  style  of  Teniers.  Among  the 
works  of  modern  artists  occur  the  following  portraits ;  the  late 
Margrave,  by  Madanpe  de  Xott  (daughter  of  Baron  de  Tott ;) 
the  Margrayine,.  a  whole  length,  by  Romney ;  the  same  per- 
sonage, by  Madame  Le  Brun ;  the  Margravine's  two  younger 
sons,  by  Hoppner,  a  piece  conspicuous  for  character  and 
warmth  of  colouring;  Admiral  Berkeley,  by  Gaii^borough. 

In  different  apartments  are  some  good  drawings  ;  some 
vases  ;  a  portrait  in  profile  of  the  late  Margrave,  in  basso  re- 
lievo, the  size  of  life,  by  the  Margravine;  a  very  fine  Lu* 
cretia,  in  tapestry,  presented  to-  the  Margrave  by  the  Pope  ; 
a  copy  from  a  painting  of  Murillo,  the  subject  Buys  at  pUy, 
worked  in  worsted  by  the  Margravine,  at  an  early  age ;  and 
£ome  pleasing  bronzes,  and  marble  statues  and  busts.  In  the 
small  Drawing  Room  is  a  cabinet,  containing  a  collection  of 
miniatures,  among  which  are  several  in  enamel,  by  Petitot, 
In  this  cabinet  is  likewise  a  silver  medallion  of  Charles  I.  and 
his  queen,  dug  up,  a  few  years  since,  near  Brandenburgh 
House. 

The  Marble  Hall  is  a  spacious  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor,  paved  with  black  and  \^hite  garble,  and  used  as  a  din- 
ing-room. This  apartment  was  altered  by  Lprd  Melcombe, 
and  is  finely  suited  for  a  cool  retreat  in  ^he  summer  months. 
In  a  recess  his  Lordship  placed  a  bust  of  Comus,  with  a  well- 
known  inscription,  beginning  thus  : 

Wbilc 
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While  M9J  wreatbs  the  goblet  deck. 
Thai  Coram  tpdie^  or  seem'd  to  speak  ^ . 
Thii  PUce,  for  social  hoors  destgii'd» 
May  Care  and  Bosiness  never  fiod.* 

Both  the  bast  and  inscription  are  now  removed. 

The  remaining  rooms  of  this  mansion  are  numerous^  and 
well  adapted  to  the  liberal  accommodation  of  a  large  and 
hospitable  family.  For  a  great  portion  of  this  commpdious- 
ness  of  arrangement^  the  building  is  indebted  to  the  excellent 
taste  of  her  highness  the  Margravine,  whose  superior  en- 
tertainments in  this  villa  have  attained  considerable  noto- 
riety. The  most  prominent  of  these  amusements  consist  ot 
theatrical  representations.  The  theatre  is  constructed  on  ' 
the  margin  of  the  river^  and  in  outward  feature  is  made 
to  represent  a  ruined  fabric,  of  a  non  descript«  but  not 
onpleasing  character.  The  part  for  the  spectators  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  three  hundred  persons.  It  is  some  time 
since  this  building  was  used  for  dramatic  performance ;  but 
several  judicious  improvements  have  been  latterly  introduced 
to  the  mechanism  and  regulation  of  the  stage,  by  an  amateur 
of  great  ingenuity.  In  this  theatre  the  Margravine  has  oc^ 
casionally  gratified  her  friends  by  the  united  display  of  her 
talents  as  a  writer  and  a  performer. 

The  grounds  are  not  extensive,  and  are  chiefly  estimable 
for  the  fine  views  which  they  command  of  the  river  and  its 
fertile  banks.  The  only  subject  of  artificial  adornment  pos- 
sessed by  these  gardens  is  a  building  termed  the  pavilion^  de- 
signed as  a  spot  of  summer  recreation,  and  placed  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Thames.  The  chief  apartment  is  circular,  and  i9 
hung  with  white  silk,  delicately  painted  with  wreaths  of  flow, 
ers,  and  with  groupes  of  children,  forming  emblematic  de- 
signs.     Among  these  is  a  groupe,  representing   the  art  of 

H  4  painting  j 

*  The  inscription  is  printed  at  length  in  Lysons'  I^ovironsi  and  iu  Faa)V,- 
aer*ft  Hist,  of  Foibam,  p.  4X9—450. 
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painting ;  and  on  an  easel  is  tastefully  introduced  a  miniatorf 
of  the  late  Margrave,  which  an  infantile  artist  appears  to  be 
}n  the  act  of  completing. 

To  the  southward  of  Brandenburgh  House  is  the  villa  of  the 
^arl  of  Chojniondeley.  This  is  a  fancifql*  and  not  very  ex- 
tensive structure*  with  a  colonnade  in  fronts  supported  by  rus* 
tic  columns,  and  thatched  with  reeds.  The  building  wa?  com* 
snenced  in  1809,  and  the  following  circumstances,  recorded  in 
the  {{istoripal  Account  of  Fulham,  are  of  a  curious  character  : 
''  as  the  workmen  were  employed  in  removing  the  ground  to 
raise  the  bank  at  the  river  side,  they  discovered,  Q,i  about  four 
feet  from  the  su^rface,  two  human  skeletons,  lying  pa^pUel  with 
each  other :  one  had  lost  his  head,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
other  lay  a  dagger,  the  blade  of  which  was  almost  entirely 
fTorroded  by  the  rust  and  damp,  but  the  handle,  being  bras^, 
was  still  in  perfect  preservation.  It  represents  a  male  and  fe* 
mal^  figure  standing  together ,  the  man  is  dressed  in  boots  and 
a  hat  and  feather,  the  military  dress  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  dress  of  the  woman  is  also  of  that  period. 

''  Some  time  after  this  discovery ^^  two  more  sl^eletons  werei 
found  under  a  hedge,  with  daggers  lying  by  their  sides ;  at 
the  same  time  were  dug  up  various  pieces  of  money,  consisting 
of  silver  pennies  of  Edward  VI.  coins  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  L  which  havfs  all  been  carefully  pre- 
served."* 

To  this  account  it  may  be  added  that  human  bones  are  fre- 
quently discovered,  on  digging,  in  many  parts  of  the  same 
neighbourhood.  A  tradition  prevails  that  these  fragments  of 
mortality  are  vestiges  of  Danish  inyasion,  and  we  have  stated 
that  the  Danes  once  fixed  their  winter  quarters  at  Fulham. 
The  entire  skeletons  mentioned  aboye  have  an  evident  con- 
nection with  the  military  operations  of  the  17lh  century, 
during  which  civil  war  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  wa^ 
often  visited  by  the  opposed  parties. 

At 
•  Hist  Fulham,  p.  441—444. 
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At  a  short  distance  from  Lord  CholmoBdeley'i  is  Ckaybn 
CoTTAGB,  a  small  villa  of  a  tasteful  and  highly  embellished 
character.  The  bouse  was  originally  built  by  the  Margravine 
of  Afupach,  when  Lady  Craven ;  and  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  the  late  Walsh  Porter^  Esq.  It  is  now  the  proi* 
perty  of  Richard  Wilsoi^  £sq.  The  situation  of  this  cottoge 
is  of  the  happiest  description^  and  the  building  and  decora- 
tions possess  many  points  of  unique  elegance.  Here  is  an 
Egyptian  hall  (arranged  from  a  design  in  one  of  the  plates  in 
Denon's  Travels ;)  and  a  chapel  of  moderate  proportions  but 
elaborate  embellishment.  Li  thfe  windows  is  some  fine  stained 
glass  procured  by  Mr.  Porter  from  France  and  Italy.  Con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  eftscted  by  the  present  pro* 
prietor. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  MaiU  of  Hammersmith  range*  along 
the  bank  of  the  river^  and  contain  many  substantial  and  com- 
modious, houses,  which  command  pleasing  views  of  the  Surrey 
shore.  In  the  former  place,  Queen  Kaiherine,  Dowager  of 
Charles  II.  resided  for  some  years.  The  mansion  in  which  she 
lived  has  been  recently  taken  down;  but  a  building  formerly 
appertaining  to  it,  and  termed  the  banquetting  house,  yet  re* 
mains,  converted  into  a  grapery  by  the  present  proprietor.* 
A  house,  now  occupied  by  G.  Dunnage^  Esq.  was  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliflc,  who  intended  to  found 
an  hospital  upon  these  premises.  The  building  was  actually 
in  great  forwardness,  but  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death^f 

A  small  place  of  public  entertainment,  which  is  situated 
|>etween  the  two  malls,  and  is  called  the  Dove  Coffee  Houses 
must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  The  poet  Thomson  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  this  house  ;  and  here  he  wrote  part  of  • 
his  '*  Winter/'  Faulkner,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  Ful- 
{laro,  asserts  that  *'  the  fact  is  well  authenticated  /'  and  the 

late 

*  An  ftccoant  of  Queen  Katherine's  Garden  iu  this  place  may  be  icen  in 
the  Arcfa»ok>gi«,  Vol.  XII.  p.  18t. 

t  Fsidknfer*!  FuUiam,  p.  361.    Lys.  £&▼.  Vol.  II.  p.  265. 
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late  Mr.  Murphy  here  penned  some  lines  in  honour  of  the 
great  poet  of  the  seasons.  The  house  is  of  a  humble  charac- 
ter«  but  commands  extensive  and  fine  views  of  the  river.  The 
opposite  shore  is  quite  destitute  of  buildings,  and  is  occupied 
by  Osiers  and  by  straggling  trees.  A)l  around  would  seem  ge- 
nial to  the  poet's  feelings,  while  hailing  the  approach  of  the 
ehill  season  destined  to  immortalize  his  verse  : 

Sc9  1  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  jenr. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  ail  his  rising  train ! 
Vapoursi  and  Clouds,  and  Stornis  I 

Hammersmith  Terrace  comprises  a  pleasant  row  of  houses, 
several  of  which  have  been  occupied  by  persons  whose  names 
are  deservedly  known  to  the  public.  The' late  Arthur  Murphy, 
respectable  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer^  resided  here  for  many 
years;  and  Philip  James  (de  Loutherbourg)  the  eminent  pain* 
ter,  died  at  his  house  on  this  terrace,  in  the  year  1813. 

In  King  Street,  near  the  Broadway,  is  a  Convent  qf  English 
Benedictines.  It  is  traditionally  believed  that  a  nunnery  exist- 
ed at  Hammersmith,  previous  to  the  Beformation,  and  which 
escaped  notice  at  that  period  on  account  of  its  want  of  en- 
dowment. But  Mr.  LysoBs  says,  that,  "  on  the  most  respecta- 
ble authority,''  he  is  informed  that  the  institution  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.*  It  is  certain  that  in  the  year 
1669,  Mrs.  Bedingfield,  a  relation  of  the  first  Baronet  of  that 
name,  established  here  a  boarding  school  (which,  we  believe, 
she  had  originally  commenced  in  St.  Martin's  Lane)  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  whose  parents  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  religion.  As  the  governess  and  teachers  vo- 
luntarily condemned  themselves  to  the  observance  of  conven- 
tual rules*  this  establishment  speedily  obtained  the  name  of  a 
nunnery  ;  andj  as  such>  the  building  was  visited  in  1680,  by  the 
well  known  Titus  Oates,  who  had  a.  commission  for  that  pur- 
pose * 

•  Environs,  kc.  Vol.  II.  p.  tr4. 
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pose.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was  published  in  two  pe- 
nodical  works  of.  that  era  ;*  and  it  appears  that  he  found 
"divers  children  of  several  persons  of  quality^jand  three  or  four 
women  to  attend  them.''  This  school  maintained  a  high  rank 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  whole  of  the  18th 
centary,  and  many  ladies  of  worth  and  distinction  have  re- 
ceived education  here.  The  institution  also  took  bene6t  froui 
the  growing  tolerance  in  the  religious  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  authenticated  its  claim  to  the  title  of  a  nunnery  ;  for 
many  ladies  have«  at  various  times,  taken  the  veil,  and 
secluded  themselves  at  this  place  in  voluntary  abstinence. 
When  the  political  philosophers  of  the  continent  thought 
proper  to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  by 
turning  friendless  and  hopeless  on  society  the  numerous 
persons  who  preferred  a  long  and  monotonous  dream  of 
religious  tranquillity,  to  the  cares  arising  from  an  admixture 
with  the  world,  this  small  asylum  opened  its  arms  to  the 
extent  of  its  capacity,  and  many  ejected  devotees  found 
here  a  home.  A  convent  from  Louvaine  settled  at  Hammer- 
smith in  1794,  but  removed  in  the  next  year;  and  this  sister- 
hood was  succeeded  by  the  English  Benedictine  Dames,  who 
siill  occupy  the  bouse.  The  present  Abbess  is  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  number  of  religious  is  sixteen. 

The  nunnery  is  approached  by  an  arcade,  in  imitation  of 
cloisters.  In  a  small  ante-room  are  portraits  of  Mrs.  Bed- 
dingfield,  and  of  a  lady  who  assisted  her  in  the  foundation. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the  chapel,  a  modest  edifice  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1811,  and  lighted  by  eight  windows,  bordered  with 
stained  glass. 

Behind  the  chief  buildings  are  a  large  garden  and  a  burial 
ground.  The  grave  stones  are  laid  flat  on  the  turf,  and  the 
sisters  are  placed,  as  usual,  with  their  feet  to  the  east ;  the 

priests 

*  The  "  Dommtic  Intel ligenca,  or  Newi  both  from  City  and  Coantrj," 
•r  Jan.  13, 1679— 80|  and  the  "  True  Domestic  InteUigenca,"  of  the  i 
date. 
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priests  alone  faa?ing  the  head  towards  the  altar.  There  are 
several  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  of  which  we  insert  the  foU 
lowing  specimen ; 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

The  Right  Reverend 

Lady  Mary  Anne 

Clavering, 

Late  Abbess  of  the  English 

Benedictine  Dames  of 

Poiitoise, 

Who  died  the  8th  day  of 

November,  1795, 

In  the  65th  year  of  her  Age. 

The  Chapel  of  this  hamlet  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  was 
built  about  the  year  1^31.  It  is  an  irregular  brick*  structure, 
not  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  present  population  of  Ham- 
mersmith, and  is  far  from  being  ornamental  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles. 
In  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  chancel  are  some  paint- 
ed armorial  bearings.  There  are  several  monuments,  of  some 
cost ;  and  numerous  tablets,  charged  with  inscriptions.  Among 
the  former  is  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  to  £d- 
mond  Lord  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  Baron  of  BuUer- 
wick,  who  died  in  1G46;  and  another,  with  a  bust  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  memory  of  James  Smith,  Esq;  an  alderman  of 
London,  and  his  Lady ;  both  of  whom  were  conspicuous  for  a 
spirit  of  public  charity. 

Among  the  tablets  occur  inscriptions  to  Sir  Elisha  Impey, 
Knt.  who  was  "-the  first  appointed  to  preside  in  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  East  Indies."  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. 
the  dramatic  poet;  and  Thomas  Worlidge,  the  painter,  who 
died  in  1766. 

Against 
•  The  bricks  of  which  the  boildtng  is  coinpojcd  were  give&J^y  Sir  Nicho- 
las Crispe* 
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'Against  the  wall  of  the  chancel  is  placed,  on  a  monu* 
mental  pillar  of  black  and  white'  marble,  a  good  bronze  bust 
of  King  Charles  I.  with  an  inscription,  signifying  "  that  the 
eCBgies  was  erected  by  the  special  appointment  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe/'  Beneath  the  bust,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  is 
an  urn,  enclosing  the  heart  of  that  eminent  loyalist  :«-*the  other  . 
reroains  of  Sir  Nicholas  were  interred  in  the  family  Yault,  in 
this  chucch  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street, 

This  chapel  suffered  soch  aevere  damages  in.  a  storm  which 
occnrred  in  the  year  1780,  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  amount- 
ed to  nearly  IdOOL* 

The  Chupel  qfSu  Mary  was  erected  in  1813,  as  a  chapel  of* 
ease  for  Hamnrersmith,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
is  at  present  proprietor  of  the  structore. .  This  is  a  handsome 
building,   composed  of  brick,   with  stone  coignes.     At  the 
nortli  end,  or  that  nearest  to  the  high  road,  rises  a  turret  of 
moderate  proportions.      The  interior   is  commodious^  and  is 
fitted  np  in  the  Grecian  style  with  conspicuous  parity  of  taste. 
TIm  Presbyterian  Dissenters  hate  a  long*established  meet- 
ing^honse  in  this  hamlet ;  and  there  are,  also,  places  of  wor- 
ship for  the  temperate  people  termed  quakers  |  and  for  Ana^ 
baptists,  and  different  clasMs  of  Methodists. 

The 

'  A  cssQslty  connected  whh  the  adjacent  j^xd,  or  cemetery>  attracted 
aoch  notice  in  the  jear  1804.    A  mixhievoas  person,  who  unfortunately  has 
not  been  discoTcred,  dtsgoised  himself  in  white,  and  took  the  amusement  of 
&cMatMf  the  church-yard^  to  the  great  aHarro  of  divers  passengers,  particu- 
larly of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  died  in  consequence  of  terror ;  and  of  a 
waggpner,  who  ran  away  from  his  horses  at  the  time  he  had  sixteen  person^ 
in  the  waggon  !     Au  honest  inhabitant,  one  Francis  Smith,  enraged  at  the 
continnaoce  of  this  ^scandalous  scene,  watched  for  "  the  Ghost/'  with  a 
loaded  gun  for  his  protection.    A  poor  labouring  bricklayer  happened  to 
enter  the  church-yard  in  his  way  home  ;  when,  deceived  by  the  white  hue  of 
his  garments.  Smith  lost  self-possession,  and,  discharging  his  piece  in  the 
eioBftisioii  of  the  moment,  killed  the  innocent  passenger  on  the  spot.    He 
"ina  fvtX  to  the  bar  and  found  guilty  of  murder  ;  bnt  was  afterwards  pardon- 
'  ed,  oa  suffering  imprisonment  for  one  year. 
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The  charitable  institutions   appertaining  to    Hammersmltti 
are  salutary  and  of  fair  extent    In  the  year  1624,  Edward ' 
Latymer,  Esq.  (who  founded  a  school  at  Edmonton)  bequeathed 
thirty -five  acres  of  land,  situate  in  this  hamlet,  principally  for 
the  clothing  of  six  poor  men,  and  for  the  clothing  and  edo- ' 
eating  of  eight  boys.     In  consequence  of  various  subsequent 
benefactions,  the  revenues  of  the  institution  are  now  in  a  flour* 
ishing  state.    The  present  school  house,  a  commodious  build- ' 
ing  in  the  church  yard,  was  erected  in  1756.    Ten  aged  men 
are  now  relieved,  and  thirty  boys  educated.    According  to  the  * 
will  of  the  founder,  each  pensioner  and  scholar  should  wear  on 
his  sleeve  a  cross  of  red  cloth,  called  "  Latymer^s  Cross.'' 

There  is,  likewise,  a  charity  school  for  girls,  which  possesses 
some  benefactions,  but  is  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  con* 
tribution,  and  by  the  collections  arising  from  two  annual 
charity  sermons.  Twenty  children  are  clothed  and  educated 
in  this  establishment 

A  Sunday  school  was  instituted  in  the  year  1787,  when  a 
house  for  that  purpose  was  erected,  opposite  to  the  cbarity 
school  for  boys.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  at  pre* 
sent,  receive  instruction  according  to  this  benevolent  design. 

Hammersmith  does  not  possess  any  peculiar  manufactories* 
Here  is  yet  much  land  under  the  operation  of  the  plough  ; 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Lysons,*  about  220 
acres  are  occupied  by  market  gardeners.  The  nursery-grounds 
of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  have  been  long  distinguished  for 
the  cultivation  of  rare  exotics. 

.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Works,  situated  in  this  hamlet, 
were  esUblished  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Ham- 
mersmith, and  a  large  number  of  neighbouring  places,  with 
Thames  water.  The  reservoirs,  &c.  occupy  about  three  acres 
at  the  back  of  Theresa  Terrace ;  and  the  water  is  conducted 
from  the  river  to  the  reservoirs  by  a  brick  tunnel,  rather  be- 
low 

♦  Ea?ironi,  Sec.  Vol.  II.  p.  J6l, 
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low  the  depth  of  low  water  mark.  In  conseqilcace  of  a  fresh 
act  of  Parliament,  obtained  in  1810,  this  company  have  ex* 
tended  their  works  to  many  of  the  western  parishes  of  the  me* 
tropolis. 

Fallen swicK,  or  Stanbrook  Green,  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  western  road.  The  manor  of  Palienswick  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  courtezan,  Alice  Ferrers,  or  Pierce, 
who  obtained  so  pernicious  an  influence  over  the  third  Edward 
in  his  years  of  dotage.  The  manor  house,  at  the  east  corner 
of  the  green,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  hunting  seat 
of  King  Edward.  The  present  building  doies  not  display  any 
marks  of  great  antiquity ;  but,  "  the  Arms  of  Edward  IIL 
richly  carved  in  wood,  stood,  till  within  these  few  years,  in  a 
large  upper  room.  The  crest  of  Edward  the  black  Prince,  still 
remains  in  a  parlour,  and  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  house.'** 

fiaooK  Green  commands  on  the  north,  a  pleasing,  and 
rather  extensive,  view,  which  includes* Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and 
the  fine  elevations  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  This  village 
(if  so  it  may  be  termed]  contains  several  very  desirable  and 
commodious  houses,  with  large  attached  grounds.  Here  is  a 
chapel  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  a 
school  supported  by  persons  of  that  persuasion.  On  this  Green 
is  an  almshouse  for  four  poor  women,  founded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  by  Thomas  Isles,  Gent,  but  possessing 
only  a  slender  revenue. 

The  place  termed  Shepherd's  Bush  is  situated  on  the  Ux- 
bridge  road,  and  has  lately  experienced  a  great  accumulation 
of  buildings.  A  good  road  has  been  formed,  within  these  few 
years,  by  a  detachmeni  of  miliiia,  judiciously  employed  for 
that  purpose,  leading  from  this  village  to  Wormholt  Scrubs. 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  along  the  northern  pnrt  of 
the  latter  district;  over  which  is  a  bridge,  conducting  to  Hols- 
don 

*  MS.  connauoicatioa  of  Mr.  faulkuer. 
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don  Greeii  and  the  Harrow  road ;  which  form  the  nortfaent 
boundary  of  ih^e  parish  of  Fulham* 


KENSINGTON. 

This  village  has  a  confident  source  of  attraction  in  its  regaf 
palace,  a  structure  in  which  several  successive  sovereigns  held 
their  court ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is,  likewise,  farther  em- 
bellished by  a  noble  residence,  erected  early  in  the  17th  cen« 
tury,  and  connected  with  some  marked  passages  of  biographi* 
cal  anecdote* 

The  parish  of  Kensington  is  bounded  by  Cfhelsea  ;  St.  Mar* 
garet,  Westminster;  St.  George,  Hanover  Square;  Paddington ; 
Wilsdon ;  Acton,  and  Fulham.  The  hamlets  of  Sirompton  and 
Carl's  Court  are  included  within  this  parish;  as  are,  also' 
parts  'of  Little  Chelsea  and  Knightsbridge.  The  whole 
contents  of  this  parochial  district  are  said  to  bfe  nearly  1910 
acres  of  land ;  ''  about  half  of  which  is  pasture  and  meadow ; 
about  460  acres  are  arable  land,  for  corn  only  j  about  930 
in  market  gardens  ;  about  960  cultivated  sometimes  for  corn 
and  sometimes  for  garden  crops ;  and  100  acres  of  nursery 
ground.""* 

The  name  of  this  place  is  written  Chenesitun  in  Domesday, 
and  "  Anbery  de  Ver*'  is  there  said  "  to  hold  the  manor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constance.  It  answered  for  ten  hides.  Land  to' 
ten  ploughs,  'there  were  four  ploughs  in  the  demesne  ;  the 
Tillanes  had  five  plough?,  and  a  sixth  might  be  made.  Twelve 
villanesof  one  firgatc  each,  and  six  villanesof  three  virgate^ 
A  priest  had  half  a  virgate,  and  there  were  seven  bondmen. 
Meadow  for  two  ploughs.  Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  vil- 
lage.    Pannage    for    two    hundred    hogs;    and   three    ar- 

pent9 

^  Sovironf  of  Loodoa,  Vol.  IL  p.  4^. 
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pcnu*  of  ▼incyard.    The  whole  value  was  ten  poands ;  wheft 
rccciTed  «ix  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  ten  pounds/'f 

The  manor  of  Kensington,  which  is  stated  in  the  above  ex- 
tract to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  was  granted  to  that  prelate  by 
William  the  Conqueror.    This  manor,  whfchwas  then  held  of 
the  Bishop  by  Aubrey  de  Vere»  afterwards  became  the  abso- 
hte  property  of  the  de  Vere  family.    Aubrey  de  Vere,  grand 
justiciary  of  England,  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford  by  the  Em* 
press  Maud.     Upon*  the  attainder  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  was  beheaded  during  the  struggle  for  power  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  manor  of  Kensingtbn  was 
bestowed  by  King  Edward  IV.  on  his  brother,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester.    After  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Berkeley,  and   Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  property  re* 
turned  (as  is  supposed  by  purchase]  to  Jolm,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
son  of  the  attainted  nobleman  of  that  name  and  title.     It  is 
probable  that  the  gay  and  eccentric  Earl  of  Oxford  sold  this 
estate  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  i  and,  in  the  year  1610, 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  three  other  persons,  joined  in  a  ton- 
veyance  of  the  property  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  who  married  his  daugh- 
ter.   The  manor  is  now  possessed  by  Lord  KensingtoYi,  Who 
is  maternally  descended  from  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland. 

The  manor  of  Abbot's  Kensington  was  granted,  about  the 
year  1100,  by  Godfrey  de  Vere  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Abingdon.  After  the  Dissolution  of  religious  houses  it  became 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  granted  in  perpetuity,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1599,  to  two  persons  in  trust  for  Sir 
Walter  Cope.  From  Sir  Walter  it  descended,  in  conjunctjoii 
with  EarKs  Court,  to  Lord  Kensington,  who  sold  the  manor 

Part  IV.  I  to 

*  Arpent,  a  measure  of  oncertain  quantity  made  use  of  in  Kormsady. 
Doneadiy  illustrated,  p.  157. 

t  Bawdwen's  Trant.  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  35. 
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to  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  it  ii  now  the  property  of  bis  sod^ 
the  present  Lord. 

The  manor  of  Knotting-hernes,  or  Knulting-barnes,  likewise 
formerly  belonged  to  the  de  Vere  family,  and  was  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  attainder  of  John  Earl  of  Ox* 
ford,  before  mentioned.  When  the  Duke  mounted  the  throne^ 
the  estate  became  vested  in  the  crown.  It  afterwards  passed 
through  the  hands  of  various  individuals,  and  is  now  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Darby  family^ 

The  village  of  Kensington  is  situated  on  the  great  western 
road,  at  the  distance  of  abont  one  tnile  and  a  half  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  It  appears  that  several  distinguished  persons 
chose  this  neighbourhood  for  their  re^idertap,  early  \ii  the  17th 
century,  among  whom  was  Sir  Hetieage  Finch,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.*  His 
eldest  son,  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of  Noltingiiam,  and  sixth 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  was  a  conspicuous  poliiical  character  da^ 
ring  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne.  Hitf 
Lordship  succeeded  his  father  in  the  mansion  at  Kensington  \ 
and  his  eldest  son,  ailerwards  third  Earl  of  Notringhani,  was 
born  here.  But  King  William,  shortly  after  his  accessiorr, 
purchased  this  esUte  of  the  Earl,  and  converted  the  dweliiiyg 
into  a  royal  residence. 

Tab  PALAca  or  Kensington. 

This  is  an  irregular  ^ile,  chiefly  built  by  William  III.  but 
considerably  altered  and  enlarged  by  succeeding  monarchs. 
The  structure  is  composed  of  brick,  and  the  principal  division 
inclines  in  shape  towards  a  square,  and  shews  three  fronts  on 
Che  garden  side.  The  great  entrance  is  from  the  west,  through 
acoart  yard  and  a  long  range  of  avenue  which  couunvmicates 

with 
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^th  the  state  apartmeuta.  In  general  architectoral  character 
the  bailding  U  dull  and  homely.  Although  so  many  altera- 
iioQs  and  additions  have  been  effected,  not  one  portion  reflects 
tredit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  performed ;  and,  from  a  tieW 
of  the  whole,  the  spectator  wonld  scartely  suppose  the  edifice 
to  be  designed  for  a  regal  palace.  Among  the  few  decorated 
parts  of  the  exterior  may  be  noticed  a  door  ease  on  th^  nortii 
east,  which  contains  a  shield  with  the  initials  WMRR»  en* 
rioQsly  commixed,  and  sarroanded^  with  festooos  of  fniit  and 
flowers:  Above  the  pediment  is  a  niche«  with  a  pedestal  sup- 
porting a  red  earthen  vase. 

The  interior  is  well  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
nomeroos  household ;  but  only  few  of  the  state  apartment^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  galleries,  ire  of  commanding  or 
pleasing  proportions.  The  sides  of  the  great  staircase  are 
painted  by  Kent,  and  e^khibit  groopes  of  portraits,  represent* 
ed  in  balconies;  among  which  occur  Mustapha  the  Turk* 
aod  Ulrick  (both  of  whom  were  retained  in  tb^  service  of 
King  George  I.)  Peter  the  wild  boy,  and  the  painter  him* 
self. 

Difierent  divisions  of  this  palace  are  now  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
Bukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Various  alterations  are  stowly 
effecting,  lor  the  suitable  and  increaised  accommodation  of 
these  illustrious  personages.  This  circumstance  precludes  the 
possibility  of  noticing  several  apartments  connected  with  the 
sute  arrangement ;  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  paintings 
in  the  Collection  at  Kensington  are  taken  down»  and  not  open 
to  inspectiooi  while  the  alterations  are  in  progress.  Cbaoge^ 
are,  likewise,  frequently  occurring  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
the  pictures.  We  shall,  therefore,  conduct  the  reader  through 
the  chief  apartments  usually  shewn  to  strangers,  without 
noticing  the  present  situation  of  any  of  the  paintings,  which 
ftrm  their  most  attractive  ornaments ;  and  shall,  afterwards; 
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enumerate  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pictures  in  this  royal 
collection. 

The  Presence  Chamber  is  nearly  of  square  dimensions,  and 
is  hung  with  tapestry.  The  ceiling  is  caved*  and  is  painted 
by  Ktntv  wliich  artist  was  chiefly  employed  in  regard  to  the 
internal  embellishments  of  the  palace  in  the  time  of  George 
II.  Kentexecuted  the  whole  of  thti  ceilings  which  are,  in.  the 
notice  of  subsequent  rooms,  described  aa  painted* 

The  Privy  'Ghmnber  has  tapestry  on  the  walla.  TiiP  door- 
ways and  windows  are  much  enriched,  and  the  ceiling  painted* 
Several  fine  pictures  adorn  this  apartment. 

The  Cube-roiMh  or  Grund  Saloonp  is  37  feet  square.  This 
apartment  is  highly  decorated,  but  in  a  manner  too  gaady  to 
be  truly  pleasing^  In  marble  niches  are  introduced  gilt 
statues  of  heathen  deities,  over  which  are  busts,  also  gilt.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  musical  clock.  Over  the  chimney  are  a 
bust  of  Cleopatra^  and  a  Roman  marriage,  finely  executed  in 
marble  by  Rhysbrach.. 

The  Siueen's  Dining  Room  is  small,  bat  contains  some  va« 
luable  pictures.  The  Queen's  Drawing  Room  is,  likewise,  small> 
and  is  nearly  square.  The  apartment  termed  the  Queen's  Dress* 
ing  Room  is  of  mean  proportions^  and  is  wainscotted  ;  but 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  gardens,  and  i&  enriched  by  se* 
veral  cabinet  pictures  of  much  interest* 

The  Queen's  Gallery  is  84  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide.  The 
sides  are  plainly  wainscotted,  and  the  room  entirely  depends 
for  attraction  on  the  pictures  it  contains,  which  are  whole 
length  portraits  of  different  sovereigns  and  their  consorts. 

The  King's  Gallery  is  a  fine  and  commanding  apartment,  91 
feet  long,  and  21  feet  wide.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  ela* 
borate  I  y  painted.    The  sides  are  bung  wiih  valuable  pictures. 

Many  of  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  difierent  state  apart* 
ments  of  this  palace  are  of  a  very  estimable  character.  The 
late  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  much  atuched  to  the  arts,  took 
partieulurpleasure  in  regaining  as  many  as  was  possible  of  the 

pictures 
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piclores  which  bad  formed  a  part  of  the  dispersed  Boble  col« 
lection  of  Charles  I.  It  is  well  knowa  that  the  munifipenl 
Charles  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best  wgrks  of  tb« 
most  celebrated  masters ;  and  many  of  the  pictures  formerly 
possesseil  by.  that  ill-lated  sovereign^  enrich  the  collections 
now  preserved  in  the  royal  palaces  of  England. 

The  following  paintings,  in  the  rooms  shewn  to  strangers  at 
Kensington  Palace,  claim  particular  notice  :— -Raphael's  head* 
by  himself;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Tobit  and  the  AtfgeU 
by  Titian;  Lucretia,  by  the  same  ;  a  Man's  Head,  Rembrandt; 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Ignatius,  by  Gior- 
gione ;  a  Man  shewing  a  Trick,  by  the  same ;  **  Su  Williaas,'' 
by  the  same ;  Giorgione's  Head,  by  himself;  the  Apotheosis 
of  St.  Sebastian  (a  small  oval]  by  Caracci ;  St.  Catherine,  by 
Leo.  da  Vinci ;  an  Evangelist's  Head,  Gnercino ;  our  Saviour 
at  the  Tomb,  Holbein ;  Holbein's  Head,  by  himself;  the  Birth 
of  Christ  (small)  Zucchero;  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Sebas- 
tian Ricci ;  a  Wild  Boar's  Head,  Snyders ;  Battle  of  Forty,  by 
the  same  ;  a  Man's  Head,  Albert  Durer ;  our  Saviour  at  th« 
house  of  Martha,  Bassan  ;  Bassan's  Head^  by  himself ;  a  Head 
of  Julio  Romano,  by  himself;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Vandyck  ; 
an  lulian  Lawyer,  Paris  Bourdon  ;  Suphonisba,  by  Gaeiane  { 
a  Scene  from  a  Play,  Palamedes ;  a  Woman's  Head,  in  an  un* 
dress.  Old  Palma ;  a  Head,  Wright ;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, after  Corregio  ;  Van  Cieeve  and  his  wife,  by  himself.-* 
In  the  King's  Gallery  is  a  fine  drawing  of  the  Transfiguration^ 
by  Casanova,  after  Raphael ;  and,  in  another  division  of  the 
state  apartments,  are  two  Cartoons  by  Carlo  Cigniani,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  Jupiter  and  Europa ;  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne. 

There  are  in  this  collection  portraita  of  the  following  English 
sovereigns  : — Henry  V  ;  Henry  VI;  Richard  III ;  Henry  VII ; 
Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein  ;  Edward  VI.  by  the  same  painter ; 
Cloeen  Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero.  The  Queen  is  represented  in 
a  foreign  dress,  situated  amidst  woodland-scenery ;  and,  on  ai^ 
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adjacent  tree,  are  inscribtrd  some  lines,  the  alluMTe  point  of 
which  18  not  explained  by  any  anecdote,  either  recorded  of 
traditional.  James  I.  by  Vansomer ;  Charles  II.  by  Wi&sing  ; 
Clueen  Anne,  by  Kneller. 

Among  other  portraits,  those  which  follow  appear  to  possess) 
the  greatest  interest :— Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry  VII. ;  Ca- 
therine of  Arragon,  consort  of  Henry  VIII.  with  a  favourite 
dwarf  in  attendance  ;  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James  I. 
fay  Vansomer.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  portrait  extant  of 
that  frivolous  princess.  The  Children  of  King  Henry  VII.  by 
Mabuse  ;  James  III.  of  Scotland,  and  his  Queen,  by  the  same 
painter ;  Princess  of  Orange,  by  Hanneman ;  Prince  Octavius, 
by  West;  two  Daughters  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  Sir  A. 
More;  Duchess  of  Valentia,  by  Jannet ;  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Clarendon,  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  ;  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi,  by  Wil- 
iison  ;  Dr.  Linacre,  founder  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
Quintin  Matsyf^ ;  Inigo  Jones,  by  Nogary ;  Erasmus,  by  Hot* 
bein ;  Frobenius  (Erasmus>s  printer)  by  the  same.  To  these 
interesting  portraits  by  Holbein,  we  have  to  add  that  of  Som- 
iners,  jester  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  same  painter. 

Kensington  Palace  was  the  favourite  residence  of  King  Wil- 
liam ;  and,  while  that  sovereign  was  in  fields  far  distant,  con« 
tending  at  once  for  military  renown  and  foe  the  security  of  re- 
gal splendour,  his  consort  here  passed  a  large  portion  of  her 
time.  Queen  Anne,  although  she  had  experienced  some  mor- 
tiBcation  in  this  palace  during  the  preceding  reign,  frequently 
resided  here.  Kensington  was  equally  favoured  by  George  the 
first  and  the  late  King.  By  Queen  Caroline,  the  excellent 
consort  of  the  second  George,  the  most  important  alterations 
in  the  building  were  effected  ;  and  under  her  direction  the 
principal  embellishments  were  bestowed  on  the  infeeriot.  AH 
these  royal  personages  breathed  their  last  within  the  palace» 
with  the  exception  of  George  I.  who  died  near  Ippenburen, 
while  travelling  to  Hanover.  George,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
consort'  of  Queen  Anne,  likewise  expired  at  Kensington,  ia 

the 
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the^-ear  17<H.    This  palace  has  not,  at  any  period|  been  oc« 
cupied  as  a  residence  by  his  present  majesty. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  Kensington  Palace  form  a  fine  or* 
nament  to  the  western  border  of  the  nvetropblis,  and  are  well 
known  to  be  used  as  a  fashionable  promenade  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  thus  constitute  so  pleasing  and  animating 
a  spot  of  recreation  for  the  inhabirants  of  the  crowded  capital^ 
thpt  we  can  scarcely  regret  the  circumstance  of  the  palace 
long  remaining  abandoned  as  a  royal  abode.  These  gardena 
originally  consisted  of  only  26  acres  ;  and  while  thus  con- 
tracted and  comparatively  humble,  they  were  deemed  of  suf* 
ficient  extent  and  consequence  by  William  III.  Thirty  acres 
were  added  by  Q'een  Anne;*  but  the  fresh  grounds  were 
disposed  with  oOensive  formality  by  her  gardener,  Henry 
Wise,  The  late  Queen,  whose  genius  and  views  were  of  a 
more  expanded  character,  enlarged  the  domain  by  causing 
nearly  300  acres  to  be  taken  from  Hyde-park.  The  gardens 
are  now  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
figure  they  approach  the  quadrangular  form,  and  afford  many 
points  of  conspicuous  beauty ;  though  still  there  is  much  in 
the  mode  of  tlieir  disposal  which  a  critical  examiner  will 
iirarcely  fail  to  censure. 

Queen  Caroline  chiefly  employed  Bridgroan  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  which  were  addeil  by  her  direction  ;  but  two  ar- 
tisu  of  superior  talent,  Kent  and  Brown,  assisted  in  the  com* 
pletion  of  their  arrangement.  The  formality  of  Wise  is  still 
perceptible  in  that  part  of  the  gardens  immediately  bordering  . 
on  the  palace ;  and  the  lonir,  straight,  walk,  fenced  on  each 
side  with  trees,  evidently  planted  by  design  and  according  to 
a  anilbrmity  of  admeasurement,  too  frequently  occurs.    The 

1  4  part 

*  At  B  short  remove  from  the  |-alAce,  on  the  north*eMt,  is  a  building 
terined  the  greenhuuie,  which  is  luid  lo  htve  been  tised  by  Queen  Anne  M 
a  banquetting-ronm.  The  interior  is  erobetliihed  with  colnniu,  he,  of  th« 
Clurintbian  order;  but  the  whole  it  now  sinking  in  a  ttate  of  unheeded  d^ 
••J. 
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part  most  attractive,  because  it  approaches  the  more  closely 
to  the  character  of  natore,  is  towards  the  north  east»  in  which 
direction  the  expanse  of  Hyde  Park  is  judiciously 'connected 
with  the  display  by  means  of  a  fosse,  or  ha  !  ha  !  designed  by 
Kent.  Here  the  Serpentine  river  unites  its  beauties  with  the 
scene  ;  and  in  this  division  occur  many  sequestered  spots,  from 
which  the  appearance  of  art  is  excluded.  From  the  sloping 
banks  of  this  river  are  attained  some  fine  disclosures  of  scenery, 
rendered  impressive  by  dark  masses  of  wood.  Many  fine 
touches  of  landscape  gardening  are,  likewise,  perceptible  in 
other  parts  of  the  grounds. 

A  great  defect  of  these  gardens  arises  from  their  want  of 
Taried  umbrage.  The  elm  is  nearly  the  only  tree  which  im- 
parts relief  to  the  dull  sobriety  of  the  solemn  fir.  Thus, 
spring  seems  to  shed  a  circumscribed  influence,  and  autumn 
is  not  marked  by  the  lovely  and  countless  tints  conspicuous  in 
forest  scenery. 

But,  while  we  freely  state  these  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
judgment,  we  join  in  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  to  which  nu« 
merous  examiners  must  have  been  subject,  on  beholding  a 
district  so  ample  and  inviting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  and  increasing  metropolis^  which  has  extended  its 
busy  arms  over  so  many  recesses,  and  has,  with  this  excep- 
tion, banished,  in  its  progress,  the  shade  of  the  sylvan  deities 
to  haunts  far  distant. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

This  interesting  specimen  of  the  architectural  style  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  parish,  at  an  agreeable  distance  from 
the  high  road,  and  is  the  manor-house  of  Abbot's  Kensington. 
The  chief  parts  of  the  structure  were  raised  by  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  in  the  year  1607.  From  Sir  Walter  the  property  passed 
6  «. 
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to  his  flon-in-law>  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  who  much 
ioiproTed  the  house,  and  completed  the  internal  decorations. 
This  building  is  in  the  form  so  usual  with  the  era  at  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  an  idea  of  which  is  conveyed  by  say- 
ing that  it  resembles,  in  outline,  one  half  of  the  letter  H.  The 
material  is  brick,  with  dressings  and  embellishments  of  stone 
and  stucco.  In  the  frontispiece,  or  central  compartment  of 
the  principal  division  of  the  structure,  rises  a  turret  of  three 
itories,  admitting  a  porch  in  the  lower  part.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  division  is,  likewise,  a  turret,  but  of  a 
square  and  unomamented  description ;  and  each  turret  is  yir- 
mounted  by  a  vane.  A  projecting  arcade,  terminated  by  a 
handsome  parapet  of  carved  stone*work,  ranges  along  the 
principal  faces  of  the  structure ;  and  the  original  court  is 
bounded  by  a  stone  palisade.  The  western  end  Ifts  lately 
sunk  to  a  state  of  dangerous  decay,  and  is  now  repairing,  with 
great  attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  edifice,  by  the 
present  noble  proprietor.  At  each  extremity  of  the  court,  or 
area,  before  the  house  is  a  stone  pier,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone.  These  piers  have  vacant 
niches,  and  are  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Rich,  quartering 
Bouldry,  and  impaling  Cope. 

An  examination  of  the  interior  of  a  venerable  structure,  ac* 
quires  additional  interest  from  a  previous  notice  of  the  his- 
torical circumstances  connected  with  the  mansion.  Henry 
Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  from  whom  the  house  acquires  iu  pre- 
sent name,  and  who  acceded  to  the  estate  from  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  was  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  troublesome  characters  of  the  l^th  century. 
The  irritable  temper  of  this  nobleman  first  became  known  to 
the  public  on  account  of  a  challenge  which  he  gave  Lord 
Weston,  in  1633.  On  this  occasion'  he  was  ordered  to  im- 
prisonment in  his  own  house  by  King  Charles  I.  It  would 
appear  that  his  abilities  were  not  great,  and  that  he  received 
ttate  employment  to  the  extent  of  \^\s  capacity  ;  but  he  was 

continually 
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continaally  seeking  offices  of  distinction,  and  when,  in  I6S8 
he  vras  refused  the  appointment  of  Lord  Admiral,  he  retired 
to  his  own  mansion  in  disgust ;  and  here^  at  Kensington,  un- 
derwent a  period  of  voluntary  solitude  and  due  mortification. 
At  the  eventful  crisis  when  the  King  and  the  Parliament  di» 
vided,  and  the  partizans  of  each  repaired  to  arrosi,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  employed  against  the  Scots ;  but,  on  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army,  he  imbibed  some  new  feeling  of  offence,  and 
again  retired  to  the  indulgence  of  a  perverse  humour  in  thif 
mansion,  where  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  many  dis- 
loyal members  of  Parliament.  Throughout  the  civil  war  this 
lord  wavered  in  conductj,  and  hej,  at  length,  sank  the  victim 
of  such  imbecility  of  determination.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  wished  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  or  was  hostile  to  the 
person  of  his  King^  but  he  deemed  himself  injui^ed  by  the  ad« 
ministration  of  Lord  Strafford^  and  was  so  weak  as  to  deem 
every  man  his  political  friend  who  was  that  Lord's  foe»  In 
consequence  of  such  a  sentiment^  he  permitted  a  meeting  to 
take  place  in  August,  1647,  at  Holland-bouse,  between  cer- 
tain menxbers  of  P^rliameiit  and  General  Fairfax,  ''  w}\en  the 
members  assembled  subscribed  to  the  declaration  of  the  army, 
and  a  further  declaration  approving  of,  and  joining  with,  th^ 
army  in  all  their  late  proceedings/'  $.c.  Lord  Holland  per- 
severed in  inconsistency  and  petulance  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
When  the  royal  cause  grew  desperate,  and  the  best  proofs  of 
attachment  to  a  raiserahle,  undone.  King,  were  retirement  and 
silence,  this  Earl  made  an  effort  towards  the  Sovereign's  re* 
storation.  He  fought  with  personal  bravery  against  an  unequal 
force  near  Kingston  in  Surrey,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
after  undergoing  another  imprisonment  in  his  mansion  at  Ken- 
sington, sufiered  death  on  the  scaffold. 

In  July,  1649,  (the  year  of  the  Earl's  decapitation)  General 
Lambert  fix^d  his  head  quarters  at  Holland-house.  3ut  the 
mansion  was  shortly  after  restored  to  the  widowed  ^ountess, 
and  here  she  passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  life,  ii> 

alternati^ 
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alternate  quiet  and  liberal  amusemenU.  Concerning  the  me* 
fhodn  in  which  Lady  Holland  sought  relaxation,  it  may  be  ob* 
ferved  that  the  professors  of  the  histrionic  art,  who  were  se« 
▼erely  suffering  from  the  prohibition  of  public  theatrical  per- 
formance!!, met  with  encouragement  at  her  hand.  Holland- 
house  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  roost  conspicuous  seats  in 
which  dramatic  pieces  were  performed,  before  private  but 
noble  auditories,  at  this  period.* 

A  circumstance  connected  with  pcetry  forms  a  desirable 
precursor  to  the  notice  of  an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  this  man« 
sion,-— Addison,  whose  merits  need  no  herald's  emblazonment, 
because  they  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  This  elegant 
writer,  to  whom  his  country  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  polish, . 
and  more  of  its  morality,  be^rame  possessed  of  Holland-house 
in  coDwquence  pf  his  marriage  with  Charlotte,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1716.  Lady 
Warwickf  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton, . 
of  Chirk  Castle,  Derbyshire.  It  has  been  said  that  Addison 
obtained  an  introduction  to  his  future  wife  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor  to  her  son  ;  but  relative  circumstances  do  not  allow  us  to 
consider  this  assertion  as  correct.  No  mention  of  Addison  ac- 
ting as  tutor  in  the  family  occurs  in  the  biographical  sketch  by 
Tickell,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  information ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  perioil  at  which  he  would 
have  condescended  to  accept  such  an  office,  during  the  suitable 
age  of  his  presumed  pupil.  Two  letters  written  by  Addison 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  a  boy,  appear  to  be  decisive  on 
this  point.  These  letters  are  written  from  Sandyend  (near 
Person's  Green)  and  in  them  the  writer  evinces  an  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  advances  which  his  correspondent  might  have 
made  in  classical  attainment.  The  letters  are  dated  1708.  Mr. 
Addison  bad  been  appointed  under  secretary  of  state  in  1706 ; 

and 

•  See  Dodslf/s  Oid  Flijt,  Vol.  XII,  p.  SIS  &c. 
^  See  tome  particulars  concerning  this  Lady,  inclodiiig  a  notice  of  por* 
fraits  of  her,  in  the  "  Bkautibs'*  for  Wanrkkshire,  p.  80—83. 
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and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  wouldj  at  a  subaeqneiH 
period^  undertake  the  office  of  a  tutor,  even  with  love  for  bis 
hidden  object 

His  courtship  of  the  Countess  was  marked  by  tedious  evo« 
lutions  of  approach  ;  and  it  is  said  that  her  ladyship  nt  first 
encouraged  his  overtures  with  a  view  of  extracting  amusement 
from  the  diffidence  and  singularity  of  their  character.  If  a 
story  which  is  in  current  reception  be  really  worthy  of  belitsf, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  her  entertaining  such  an  inclination. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  this  anecdote,  he  endeavoured  to 
fathom  her  sentiments  by  reading  to  her  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper (which  himself  had  caused  to  be  inserted)  stating  the 
probability  of  a  marriage  taking  place  between  the  reader 
and  the  auditress !  From  a  comparison  of  dates,  and  a  fur- 
ther examination  of  internal  evidence,  there  is  reason  to  sup«> 
pose  that  Addison  meant  as  a  playful  description  of  his  own 
courtship,  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  the  widow  with  a 
white  hand ;  and,  if  so,  how  highly  is  the  world  indebted  to 
the  warm  fancy  of  the  one  party  and  the  want  of  determina* 
tion  in  the  other  ! 

The  growing  renown  of  Addison — perhaps  his  fame  as  a  writer^ 
and  certainty  his  accession  of  political  consequence,— assisted  in 
persuading  the  Countess  to  become  his  wife.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  marriage  was  productive  of  little  comforU  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Countess  of  Warwick  could  not  forget  the  ori- 
ginal diiierence  of  rank  between  herself  and  her  husband  ; 
and  that,  accustomed  to  act  the  tyrant  over  his  affections,  she 
felt  indignant  at  the  inferiority  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the 
exercise  of  his  wit  and  judgment,  during  the  interchanges  of 
familiar  life*  But  it  may  be  observed,  on  the  other  side,  that 
Addison  was  now  quickly  sinking  into  that  8tage  of  life  at 
which  men  become  the  immutable  slaves  of  early  habit  and 
long  indulged  association.  It  is  probable  that  her  ladyship 
was  a  mere  fine  woman  of  quality;  and  we  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  so  many  elegant  pieces  was  far  from 

being 
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brag  a  cheerfvl  cooipaiiioD>  when  depriyed  of  the  company 
of  his  brother  wits.  Destitute  of  saitable  conversation*  it  has 
been  insinuated  that  Addison  sought  occasional  relief  in  the 
glass**  and  thus  committed  a  new  offence  in  the  opinion  of 
his  lady.  The  fruit  of  this  unpropitious  marE<iage  was  one 
daughter,  who  died  at  Bilton  in  Warwickshire*  in  the  year 
1797.  It  has  been  asierted  that  Miss  Addison  was  in  the  habit 
of  treating  the  memory  of  her  father  with  disrespect ;  but  this 
popular  anecdote  is  controverted  in  that  part  of  the  "  Beauties 
of  England/'  which  treats  of  Warwicknhire.f 

Addison  died  at  Holland-house,  on  the  I7th  of  June  1719. 
His  conduct,  during  his  declining  days*  was  finely  consistent 
with  the  tenor  of  his  previous  life.  A  short  time  before  his 
decease  he  sent  to  request  a  visit  from  the  poet  Gay,  and  told 
him,  on  their  meeting,  that  be  had  once  done  him  an  injury^ 
but  that  if  he  survived  his  present  affliction  he  would  en- 
deavour to  repair  it.  Gay  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  in* 
jury  which  had  been  inflicted,  but  supposed  that  he  might 
have  lost  some  appointment  through  the  intervention  of  Ad- 
dison. 

Il  is  well  known  that,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
gave  Tickell  directions  for  collecting  his  writings,  and  at  the. 
same  time  committed  to  his  care  the  letter  addressed  to  secre* 
tary  Craggs,  in  which  he  be(|ueatbs  to  that  friend  his  literary 
productions,  as  a  testimony  of  affection. 

A  solemn  interview,  connected  with  his  hour  of  extremi* 
ty,  has  been  thus  impressively  recorded  by  Dr.  Young  :— 

"  After  a  long,  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle  with  his  dis-r 
temper,  he  dismissed  hia  physicians,  and  with  them  all  hopes. 
of  life  :  but  with  his  hopes  of  life,  he  dismissed  not  his  con«^ 

cern 

*  It  is  recorded  that,  while  master  of  the  splendid  mansion  under  notice, 
be  would  repair  to  a  tavern,  or  coffee  house,  at  Kensington,  with  the  me- 
chaoical  hope  of  finding  persons  capable  of  calling  forib  his  energies^  of  in- 
tellect by  eihilirated  conversatloni^ 

t  Vide  "  BsAUTiBs"  for  Warwickshire,  p.  8S. 
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cern  for  the  lining ;  but  sent  for  a  youth  nearly  related^  ana 
finely  accomplished,  yet  not  above  being  the  better  for  good 
impressions  from  a  dying  friend :  he  came ;  but  life  now  glim* 
mering  in  the  socket,  the  dying  friend  was  silent  i  after  a  de- 
cent and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said/'  ''  Dear  Sir !  you  sent 
for  me.  I  belieTe.  and  I  hope,  that  you  have  some  commands. 
I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred/'  Forcibly  grasping  the  youth'tf 
hand,  he  softly  said,  «  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die/'     He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  soon  expired."* 

About  the  year  1762,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox  (shortly 
atler  created  Lord  Holland)  became  a  tenant  of  this  house, 
which  h^  subsequently  purchased,  together  with  the  manor; 
The  accession  of  the  Fox  family  forms  an  interesting  and  im* 
portant  era  in  the  history  of  the  mansion.  Henry,  the  first 
Lord  Holland  of  this  family,  was  the  political  opponent  of  thei 
first  William  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham).  The  chief  transactioniT 
of  his  Lordship's  public  life  are  stated  in  various  works  ^ 
t4iough,  perhapsi  every  page  which  has  hitherto  been  writ* 
ten  was  penned  too  near  the  time  of  party  contention  to  M 
quite  free  from  bias.  In  private  life  the  paternal  anxiety  and 
tenderness  of  this  nobleman  are  entitled  to  great  respect ;  and 
be  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a  sou  whose  name,  according  to 
all  usual  mo<les  of  calculation,  will  shine  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  his  country  at  a  very  remote  period.  Much  of  the* 
early  life  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  was  passed 
in  this  mansion ;  and  here,  in  the  shades  where  Addison  had 
walked  and  studied,  his  vigorous  mind  was  directed  in  its  first 
flights  by  the  judgment  of  his  noble  father.  Lord  Holland's  pa-' 
rental  kindness  was,  indeed,  extended  to  a  great  length  ;  but  in 
every  particular  of  indulgence  he  appeared  to  have  in  view  asa^ 
lutary  object.  It  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  instance  ot*  blame- 
able  tenderness,  that  he  once  permitted  his  son  to  throw  into  the 
fire,  without  rebuke,  a  dispatch  which  he  had  submitted  to  hir 

inspectioiw 

*  CoDJoctarM  on  origtiud  Compoiition,  p.  300^ 
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iiifpcctimi.  Bot  if  we  ascribe  ibis  conduct  to  a  wish  of  incul- 
cating a  lesson  of  self*dependance  in  regard  to  opinion,  we 
might  point  to  many  circumstances  in  the  future  statesman's 
life  in  which  the  lesson  was  not  devoid  of  utility.  On  another 
occasion  his  Lordship  had  promised  that  his  son  should  be  pre- 
sent when  a  wall  was  thrown  down,  which  removal  was  inci« 
dental  to  an  improvement  ot  the  premises.  The  careless 
workmen  levelled  the  wall  before  the  appointed  time  ;  but 
Lord  Holland  caused  it  to  be  re^rectedi  and  si  second  time  le« 
veiled,  in  order  that  his  son  might  witness  the  reduction  :— in 
so  sacred  a  light  did  he  wish  him  to  regard  a  deliberate  pro- 
Miise. 

This  son,  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  needs  no  eulogy  in 
the  present  page,  since  even  his  political  opponents  admitted 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  allowed  bis  worth  as  a  man« 
while  they  joined  whh  the  public  in  admiring  the  superiority 
of  his  talents.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Holland- 
house  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  is  well  known  to 
have  received  much  consolation,  during  his  decline,  from  the 
attentions  of  his  nephew,  the  present  noble  proprietor  of  the 
domain. 

The  apartments  into  which  the  interior  of  this  mansion  is 
divided  are  not  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  stately 
entertainment  or' family  accommodation  ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally spacious  and  of  fair  proportions.  Several  rooms  retain 
the  decorations  bestowed  by  Henry  Rich,  Earl  bf  Holland  ; 
and  where  alterations  have  taken  place,  a  judicious  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  structure. 

The  entrance  hail  is  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  is 
partly  wainscotted,  but  in  a  plain  style.  Here  are  now  some 
well  executed  busts,  among  which  will  be  noticed  those  of  the 
late  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  Wyndham.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  ground  floor  is  a  iarge  apartment 
which  bears  marks  of  the  earliest  style  prevailing  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  interior.  The  wainicot  and  chimney  piece  are 
1  abundantly 
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abundantly  carved^  but  wi1;hoat  any  of  those  grotesque  figures 
so  frequently  seen  in  ornaments  of  this  date.  This  was  the 
usual  dining-room  of  Henry,  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  Foe 
family. 

The  apartment  most  highly  decorated  is  termed  the  GiU 
9/oom,  The  wainscot  on  the  sides  of  this  chamber  is  divided 
into  compartments,  ornamented  with  cross  crosslets  and  fleurs 
de  lis,  charges  in  the  arms  of  Rich  and  Cope.  Over  the  cbim* 
neys  are  some  emblematical  figures  by  Francis  Cleyn,  under 
whose  direction  the  principal  embellishments  of  the  interior 
were  effected ;  and  these  procloctions  are  said  by  Lord  Orford* 
"  to  be  in  the  style,  and  not  unworthy  of,  Parmegiano  ;'^  but 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  either  the  resemblaqce  or 
the  merit. 

Ou  pedestals,  tastefully  ornamented  in  attention  to  the 
general  character  of  the  room,  are  busts  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished person^,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  executed 
by  NoUekens  :-— Henry  IVth  of  France;  hisR.  H.  the  Prince 
Regent;  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  the  late  right  hon. 
C.  J.  Fox  ;  Francis^  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  Henry,  the  first  Lord 
Holland  ;  the  present  Lord  Holland ;  and  Don  Craspar  Mei- 
chor  de  Savellanos,  a  noble  and  eminent  Spaniard. 

A  large,  but  rather  gloomy  chamberf  at  the  westera  ex- 
tremity of  the  chief,  or  central,  division  of  the  building,  will 
be  viewed  with  interest  when  it  is  observed  that  this  is  the 
apartment  in  which  Addison  breathed  his  last !  An  adjoining 
room  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  b};  this  excellent  writer 
in  his  retired,hours. 

The  Library  ranges  along  the  whole  upper  story  of  the  west 
wing,  and  is  105  feet  in  length.  This  noble  apartment  was 
fitted  up  by  the  first  Lord  Holland  as  a  picture  gallery,  and 
was  converted  into  a  library  by  the  present  Lord*    The  col- 

lectioa 

*  AneccMci  of  Paiotiiig,  25t. 
f  Th«  fyua  window  of  which  is  eshibilod  in  the  smmed  engnving  of 
UoUaad-bottio.    The  raom  sbau  on  the  wsitem  wing  and  libnry. 
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iccUon.  of  books  is  large,  and  worthy  of  the  welMmowii  li- 
terary taste  of  the  noble  proprietor.  The  space  between  thb 
book  eases,  and  the  ceiling  is  occupied  by  portraits,  severaV  of 
which  possess  much  interest.  Oor  limits  allow  us  to  notice 
only  the  following  :  Addison,  when  in  vigorous  life,  a  spirited 
and  pleasing  portrait;  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  the  right  hon. 
Thomas  Winuington;  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  ;  Henry,  Earl  "Dig- 
by  ;  the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  Cardinal  Fleury,  by  Rigaud  ;  Van 
Lint2,  by  himself;  King  Charles  II.  and  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  portraits  dispersed  iii  other  palrts  of  the  tnansioitare 
numerous  and  estimable.  Those  which  follow  are  attractive 
specimens  of  the  talent  df  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :---a  groupe, 
comprising  the  late  C.  J.  Tot  when  ahoy.  Lady  Sbsan  Strange- 
ways  and  Lady  Mary  Lenox.  The  ladies,  are  represented  a^t  a 
bay  window  on  the  north  side  of  this  mansion,  arid  their  com- 
panion is  reaching  to  receive  a  dove  from  their  hand?.  Lord  - 
George  Lenox  ;  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  died  in 
1797.  The  colours  of  this  fine  portrait  are  much  hdkd.  The 
right  hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  in  mature  life,  a  copy  by  Sir  Joshua 
from  bis  own  Original ;  Henry,  Lord  Holland  ;  the  Hon.  Caro^ 
line  Fox  when  ah  infarit. 

The  following  portraits  by  various  hands  also  demand  notice! 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  by  Lely  ;  the  lady  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  by 
Kneller  ;  lady  Holland,  wife  of  Henry,  the  first  Lord,  by 
Ramsay  ;  Stephen,  Lord  Holland,  who  died  in  J  774,  by  Zof- 
hmi ;  General  Fox,  by  Hopner ;  the  present  Lady  Holiarid, 
a  fine  whole  lengthy  by  the  same  artist;  Charles,  third  buke 
of  Richmoild,  by  Battoni ;  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ; 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  the  right  hon.  George  Canning ; 
Drydeii;  M.G.Lewis,  Esq.  painted  in  1809  by  an  amatcfur. 
The  author  of  the  Monk  is  represented  in  a  Spariish  dress,' 
seated  at  a  table  on  which  is  placed  a  book,  pens,  paper,  &c. 
.  and  a  bust  of^^Shak^pearc 

III  a  room  on  the  northern  side  of  the  building  are  two  land* 
Part  IV.  K  scapes, 
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acapes,  with  figures,  by  Salvator  Rosa>  and  wwtt  exqfaisiice 
miniatares  after  ancient  inalters. 

The  domain  attached  to  this  fWie  seat  comprehends  about 
300  acresj  of  which  aboat  GS  acres  are  used  as  pleasure  grounfl^ 
The  grounds  on  the  northern  sidie  are  disposed  with  much 
simplicity  and  good  taste,  and  several  points  command  beautr- 
ful  Tiews.  The  gardens  are  provided  with  warm  and  cold 
baths.  Over  a  rural  seat  in  this  part  of  the  premises  are  tlie 
feUowbg  lines,  placed  there  by  Lord  Holland  as  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  author  of  the  **  Pleasure*  df 
Memory:^ 

"'Hem  BAgei»  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell, 
^To  me,  those  pteasarea  which  he  sang  aa  well/' 

CAMPDEN-HousE,fituated  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  pa- 
rish,  was  built,  about  the  year  1612,  by  an  eminent  citizen  of 
£ondon.  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterwards  Viscount  Campden.  His 
Lordship  was  succeeded  in  his  Kensington  estate  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Edward,  l4ordNoel,  who  likewise  succeeded  him  in  the  titles* 
ef  Lord  Hickes  and  Viscount  Campden.  Baptist,  the  third  Lord 
Campden,  and  grandson  of  the  founder  of  this  bouse,  was  an 
eminent  royalist,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  9000^  as  a  composi. 
tion  for  his  forfeited  estates.*  He  appears  to  have  chiefly  resided 
at  Kensington  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  Charles  I'L 
held  his  services  and  fidelity  in  such  high  esteem  that  he  sup- 
ped with  him  in  this  house,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  restora- 
tion. As  a  circumstance  of  some  interest  connected  with  the 
mansion,  it  may  be  observed  that  Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  whose  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  ^e  civil 
war,  for  his  gallant,  though  unsuccessful,  endeavour  to  rescue 
his  father  at  the  battle  of  Edgehitl,  died  here  (the  house  being 

then 

^  Besides  making  a  setllemcDt  of  150i.  per  mm.  on  the  comnionrwealtb 
ttiniitry.  See  some  intereicing  particolan  CMicamiiig  the  Caopdenu^ 
Kutl  faroUiee  in  Park's  Hiiu  eC  Hampttead. 


tbtti  tbe  residence  of  his  8on-in*law)  in  Jnlj,  1666.  Qoeen 
Annej  then  Princess  of  Denmark,  hired  this  house  in  1691^ 
and  resided  here  for  about  five  years,  with  her  son»  the  Bake 
of  Okmcester.  According  to  a  life  of  the  Dake,  lately  pub- 
lished from  the  MS,  of  one  of  his  attendants,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  training  to  smi  emulation  in  military  renown  of  his 
royal  uncle.  This  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  but,  while  dwelling  here,  a  regiment  of  boys* 
ehiefly  taken  from  Kensington,  was  formed  for  his  amasement» 
with  whom  he  sported  in  military  eTolutions*  A  youth  of 
science  succeeded  this  soldier* like  nurseling  in  the  retirement 
of  Campden-hoose  :^the  Earl  of  But'lington,  whose  name  wift 
again  be  mentioned  iu  this  work,  on  account  of  his  elegant 
taste  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  resided  here  for 
some  time,  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  the  Countess-dow- 
ager. The  house  is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding-school  for 
ladies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  establishments  of  that 
description  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  This  is 
a  spacious  mansion,  and  several  of  tbe  rooms  have  ceilings 
richly  worked  in  stucco,  and  chimney^cases  much  orna-^ 
nented.  The  exterior  has  undergone  considerable  alterations 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  it  yet  retains  some  original  fea* 
tores. 

Contiguous  to  the  above  premises  is  a  handsome  dwelling, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Princess  Anne^s  household.  This  building  was  occupied  for 
some  time  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  General  Calvert. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Kensington  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  street  This  building,  which  is  modem  and 
composed  of  brick,  has  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  It 
appears  that  a  church  of  some  antiquity  on  this  site  was  taken 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  rebuilt,  about 
1694.  The  expense  of  this  renovation  was  chiefly  defrayed 
by  a  subscription,  to  which  King  William  and  the  Princess 
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Anne  were  liberal  contributors.  But  tbe  new  fabric  was  8« 
ill  constructed  tbit  the  greater  part  was,  shortly  after,  again 
rebuilt.  In  tbe  \ear  1772,  the  church  underwent  a  complete 
repair,*  and  at  that  time  the  old  tower  was  taken  down  and 
the  present  erected.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  of  low 
proportions;,  and  has  an  embattled  parapet,  with  a  wooden 
turret. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
which  are  separated  by  wooden  pillars.  The  ceiling  is  coved, 
and.  chastely  ornamented  with  stucco-work.  In  the  window 
over  the  communion  table  are  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
John  and  St.  Andrew. 

The  tableU  and  monuments  within  the  church  are  numerous, 
and  of  a  very  respectable  character.  Against  the  east  wall  is 
the  monument  of  Edward  Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  HoN 
land,  who  died  in  1721.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  is  re- 
presented in  a  Roman  habit,  leaning  on  an  urn.  Beneath  is  a 
Latin  inscription  of  considerable  length  ;  and  on  a  connecting 
tablet  are  inscriptions  to  Edward,  the  fast  Earl  of  War^ck  and 
Holland,  Baron  qf  Kensington,  &c.  who  died  in  17d9  ;  Mary, 
his  relict ;  and  Lady  Charlotte,  their  only  child,  who  died  in 
1791.  Among  many  other  persons  of  the  same  family,  who 
lie  buried  at  Kensington,  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Bich,  the 
decapitated  Earl  of  Holland,  and  Charlotte,  Countess  of  War- 
wick, who  remarried  with  Addison. 

.Together  with  other  memorials  in  the  chancel  is  a  tablet, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  to  the  late  eminent  Richard  Warren, 
M.  D.  who  died  in  1797.  In  the  nave  will  be  noticed  a  hand- 
some marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Maria  The- 
resa, wife  of  Sir  Charles  Ross,  Bart. 

Against  the  west  wall  is  a  monument  commemorating 
Francis  Colman,  Esq.  British  Minister  at  Florence,  who  died 
at  Pisa,  in  1733 ;  Mary,  tbe  wife  of  the  above  Francis  Colman  ; 

•  SHld 
•  On  whl«h  occBJion  bia  Majeity  gare  the  sum  of  350<. 
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and  Sarah>  wife  of  the  late  George  Colmai^y  Esq.  This  monu- 
mem  was  erected  by  the  person  last  named,  who  attained  much 
celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  bis  own  remains  lie  in  the 
▼ault  beneatbj  although  no  inscription  denotes  their  place' of 
sepulture. 

In  the  church-yard  lies  buried  Dr.  John  Jortin,  who  was 
collated  to  this  vicarage  in  1762.  On  a  humble  flat  stone  is 
the  following  concise  inscription  to  his  memory  :^*«  Johannes 
Jortin  roonalis  esse  desiit,  arino  salutis  1770,  setaiis  72/*  At 
some  distance  from  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Jortin  is  that  of  his  friend, 
James  Elphinstone,  who  died  at  Hammersmith,  in  1809*  Mr« 
Elphinstone  is  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  on  education ;  . 
and  he  rendered  himself  undesirably  cobspicoous  by  an  en* 
deavour  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  orthography.  It  was  his 
object,  in  this  pursuit,  to  make  orthography  the  mirror  of  or* 
tboepy,  or  to  cause  words  to  be  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced. 
He  printed  some  works  according  to  bis  new  system  ;  but,  as 
it  will  be  supposed,  he  gained  no  converts.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
kept,  for  many  years,  a  school  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  died 
with  the  warm  esteem  even  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  be* 
stow  a  smile  on  his  eccentricities. 

In  the  same  cemetery  is  an  upright  stone,  to  the  memory  of 
Samuel  Pegge#  Esq.  author  of."  Curialia."  Mr.  Pegge.who 
died  in  the  year  1800,  was  the  sen  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peggq, 
a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  Rector  of  Whittington,  Derby- 
shire *•  According  to  the  parochial  register,  the  remains  of. the 
Rev.  Martin  Madan,  aulhor  of  "  Thelypthora,"  who  died  ia 
1790,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  were  also  interred  at  Kensington, 
but  we  could  notfind  any  inscription  commemorative  of  that  cir- 
Constance* 

An  additional  borial-ground,which  adjoins  the  ancient  church- 
yard on  the  west,  has  .recently  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Jjondon.     According  to  the  regulations  connected  with  this 

K  3  fr^sh 
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fresh  plactf  of  sepulture,  no  corpse  is  td  be  buri€d  in  t&e  <M 
church-yard,  unless  there  be  m  family-grave ;  and  there  are  tp 
be  none  but  flat  toinb*stones  in  the  new  buriaUground. 

When  Godfrey  de  Vere  bestowed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1, 
a  certain  portion  of  land  in  this  parish  on  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon,  *  be,  likewise,  gave  to  that  religious  house  the 
church  of  Kensington^  Jn  li60,  the  monks  of  Abingdon  pro> 
cured  from  the  Pope  an  appropriation  of  the  rectory,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  endowed  a  viparage ;  but  a«  these  steps 
had  beep  taken  without  the  eonsent  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  abbot  apd  convent  subsequently  vested  the  patronage  of 
the  (Church  in  that  prelate,  with  whom  it  bus  ever  since  re- 
mained. Br.  John  Jortin,  who  was  collated  to  this  vicarage 
by  Bishop  Psbaldeston,  in  the  year  176S,  was  a  divine  of  corf- 
epicuous  worth  and  great  talent.  He  was  author  of  a  Lrf<^  of 
^rasmus,  and  ]fleroarks  on  his  Works ;  Discourses  on  the  TrotK( 
pf  the  Christian  Religion;  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Au- 
thors, Ancient  and  Modern;  Remarks  on  Ecciesiasiicat  History, 
^0.  &c.  A  life  of  this  exemplary  clergyman  is  prefixed  to  ^ 
pvbHcation  of  his  posthumoos  sermons,  and  some  interesting 
Tnemoirs  occur  in  the  second  volume  of  NicboU's  I^iterary  Anec- 
flotes, 

A  meeting-housie  for  the  order  of  Dissenters  termed  congre^ 
gational,  or  independent,  wa$  built  at  iCensington  in  the  year 
1794.'  The  building  accommod^ites  an  auditory  of  about  sevet) 
hundred  persons,  and  is  likely  to  bp  soon  enlarged.  The  Hev. 
J.  Leifchild  has  for  several  years  been  pastor  of  this  congre* 
gation* 

A  small  chapel  for  Ropian  Catholics  bus  lately  been  erected, 
with  an  adjoining  house  for  the  priest.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  rather  numerous  in  this  parisji,  and  many  respectable  per- 
sons of  that  persumion  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  religious 

purposes, 

^  See  page  1S9.  From  the  circumstance  of  De  Vere  granting  the  cUnrch 
to  tbe  moDuteiy  of  AbingdoD,  it  \m  •ometimc^  keca  termed  the  Cbarph  o| 
Abbott's  Keniingtoi^ 
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^nrpfites,  at  Kensington  House,  before  the  erecdoil  of  the  pre* 
sent  chapel. 

The  schodt  for  ^tottoQs  insirvction  of  poor  children  are 
extensive  and  well  supported.    In  the  year  ICU,  Roger  Piiai> 
ble,  Gent,  bequeathed  an  inn  situated  at  Kensington  (on  the 
site  of  which  are  now  two  leasehold  houses)  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  a  free*schooL    The  parishioners*  at  a  period  shortly 
sabsequent,  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  voluntary  8Bbs<iriptioR9 
and  purchased  a  tenement  which  was  converted  into  a  school- 
house.    About  the  year  1707»  the  present  schooUhoose,  a  re- 
spectable  and  coinmodLoos  brick  stractore,  was  built  by  sub* 
leription,  at  the  expense  of  318/.    Several  important  bene- 
factors have  since  occurred ;  and,  in  1708,  Queen  Anne  granW 
ed  an  annuity  of  fif^y  pounds  to  this  charity,  and  Prince  George  - 
of  Denmark  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds.    Both  these  grants; 
V^ere  confurmed  by  George  I.  and  have  been  continued  i  by-  his 
laccesBors  on  the  throne.  The  endowments  are,  likewise,  aided 
by  collections  at  four  annual  sermons  preached  at  Kensington* 
Church  and  Brompton  Chapel.    There  are«  at  present,  187 
children  admitted  to  this  school ;  ninety  of  whom  are  clothed, 
and  two  girls  are  maintained  in  the  house*    When  the  boys  are 
14  years  of  age  they  are  generally  apprenticed,  at  the  charge  of 
the  institution. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  are  now  forty- 
six  children,  all  of  whom  are  clothed ;  and  fifty-eight  children 
are  instructed  at  the  workhouse,  and  at  a  parochial  school  in 
CoreJ^ane. 

Attached  to  the  meeting  of  Independents  is  a  Sunday-school^ 
intended  to  be  enlarged,  and  which  at  present  aflbrds  instruc- 
tion to  IQboyB  and  the  same  number  of  girls. 

There  are  some  small  and  unendowed  a/m#Aotisff«atKensing« 
ton  Gore  and  at  the  Gravel  Pits. 

In  the  year  1630,  Baptist  Hickes,  Viscount  Campden,  gave 
to  the  poor  of  this  parish  the  sum  of  300/.  with  which  lands 
were  to  be  purchased  for  their  use.    The  widow  of  this  noble- 

K4  man 
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nan  bequefttbed/in  I644>  a  sum  to  the  same  amount,  to  be  als« 
used  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  directed  that  one  half  of  the 
profits  should  go  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  half  to  the  ap- 
prenticing of  poor  children.  An  unknown  bc'nefactor,  also^ 
gave  to  the  poor,  in  1653,  some  land  in  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits.  This  bequest  is  vulgarly  called  CromweU's  Gift,  and  is 
traditionally  s^id  to  have  been  made  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
parish  obtained,  in  1777,  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  them 
to  let,  on  building  leases,  the  lands  accruing  from  these  dif- 
ferent bequests;  and  by  this  measure  the  rental  has  been 
greatly  augmented.  The  profits,  under  a  provision  of  the  same  * 
act,  are  appropriated  to  paying  the  interest  of  sums  borrowed  by 
way  of  annuity,  for  building  a  parochial  workhouse,  with  the 
exception  of  b^L  per  anntirn,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  appren- 
ticing of  poor  chikiren. 

His  Majesty  graciously  bestows  on  the  poor  of  this  parish  the 
sum  of  35/.  yearly,  besides  the  contribution  to  the  school  before 
noticed. 

There  are  not  any  manufactures  of  importance  cultivated  at 
Kensington.  At  a  short  remove  from  Cam pdcn- house,  on  the 
north,  is  a  large  reservoir  belonging  to  the  West*MiddIese3t 
water-works.  This  reservoir  is  nearly  133  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames,  and  is  intended  to  supply  the  village  of  Kensing- 
ton, together  with  parts  of  Westminster,  Marybone,  Padding* 
ion,  and  Pancras, 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Lysons  that  ^«  this  parish  appears  to 
have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  thirty  to  one,  during 
the  two  last  centuries.  A  considerable  increase  of  buildingf 
took  place  at  Kensington  about  the  time  that  King  William 
fixed  his  residence  there ;  the  population  of  the  parish  has 
been  considerably  increased,  also,  within  the  last  forty  years.*'* 
The  principal  increase  of  buildings  within  the  latter  term  of 
years  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brompton ;  but 
m  large  town  of  houses  has  been  partly  constructed  in  the 

vicinity 

•  Environs,  &c.  Vdl.  II.  p.  516. 
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\icinity  of  Holland  Honse^  on  the  nootb  side  of  the  high  road. 
These  appear  sinking  to  the  character  of  ruins,  even  before 
they  are  completed;  and  they  afford  a  striking  and  nielan- 
choly  instance  of  the  mania  for  covering  good  soil  with  use* 
4ess  bricks  and  mertar,  which  has  recently  disfigured  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  Metropolis  with  crowded  and  tasteless  shells  of 
building. 

The  occasional  residence  of  the  Sovereign  at  Kensington 
through  four  successive  reigns  caused  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished persons,  attendant  on  the  dignity  of  the  Court,  and  con- 
oected  with  the  management  of  public  business,  to  occupy 
dwellings  in  the  parish.  The  following  are  the  most  eminent 
Natives  •f  this  place : 

Sir  Philip  Perceval,  bom  in  April  160S,  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century.  Having  filled  various 
offices  of  trust,  early  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  he  ob- 
Uined  large  grants  and  advantages  from  the  Crown,  among 
which  were  very  extensive  possessions  in  Ireland;  and  he 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Royal  cause  by  garrisoning  and 
fortifying  his  castles  in  that  country,  and  by  stimulating  the 
energieaof  the  government  there.  In  the  course  of  the  various 
counter.projects  and  party  intrigues  of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Philip 
fell  under  the  displeasurt*  of  the  court,  and  was  subsequently 
induced  to  unite  his  interest  with  that  of  the  Pariiament.  But 
be  vigorously  opposed  the  army-faction,  though,  unhappily, 
Fitbout  success.  Oppressed  by  the  sad  condition  of  his  own 
affairs  (for  it  is  said  that  his  losses,  during  these  calamitous 
toggles,  amounted  to  upwards  of  248,000/.}  and  hopeless  of 
an  improvement  in  the  public  aspect,  he  sank  to  death  in 
1647,  after  the  nominal  illness  of  only  a  few  days  *,  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  very  faction  which  had  triumphed  over 
him  bad  so  much  regard  for  his  private  merits,  that  the  sum 
of  200(.  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  discharge  of  his  funeral 
expenses. 

Charki  Beyle,  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery  and  first  Lord  Boyle  of 
G  i^arston^ 


Marston,  a  distiagouhed  noentber  of  an  iliualirioas:  family,  waf 
born  within  this  pariahs  but  at  Little  Chelaea^  on  theSSeh  of 
Joly»  1674.  *  His  lordship  acquired  early  credit  by  tnin* 
slating,  while  a  student  at  Christ  Church  College,  OiKbrd, 
the  Life  of  Lysander;  and  this  perfermsnoe  induced  the  emi* 
oeitt  Dean  Aldrich  to  rceonnnend  to  hiif  noti^  a  new  edition 
of  the  Epiitks  qf  Phalaris,  which,  accordingly,  was  puMished 
in  1695.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  latter  book  gave  rise 
to  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Bentley,  Boyle,  and  save* 
ral  literary  parti^^ns. 

On  leaving  College  his  lordship  served  with  activity  in  a 
military  capacity ;  and  was  afterwards  employed,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  beneftt  to  his  country,  in  diplomatic  affinra.  When 
party  ran  high  in  the  year  1722,  he  fell  under  snspicion  of  trea* 
soQable  practices,  and  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower; 
but,  after  a  strict  in^uury,  no  criminality  could  be  attached  to 
bis  conduct,  and  he  was  discharged.  His  lordship  died  on 
the  S8th  of  August,  }737,  deeply  regretted  by  bis  friends,  and 
by  the  numerous  scientific  persons  whom  he  took  pleasure  in 
protecting.f 

CharUs  Prati,  lEflvX  Camden»  was  bom  at  Kensington,  iq 
March,  1714.  {lis  father,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  appears  to 
have  resided  in  this  village  for  many  years,  was  constituted 
Jjord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1 7 18.  The 
subject  of  this  biographical  notice  prosecuted  the  stndy  of  the 
law  with  great  eventual  success,  though  his  first  steps  towards 
professional  distinction  are  said  to  have  be^n  more  than  usually 
tardy.    Afler  filling  the  ofiice  of  attorney-general,  he  ^-as  ap«> 


•  The  biograpVerofthe  Earl  of  Orrery  states  the  year  of  hit  birth  to  bo 
1676,  and  this  error  is  inadvertently  copied  in  the  last  edition  of  Coliina'i 
Peemge. 

t  The  attachment  of  this  earl  to  ostronomj  is  well  known.  It  is  observed 
^y  Sir  E.  Brydges  "  that  the  celebrated  astronomical  Instrument  called  fftc 
MTsry  was  not  contrived  bj  him,  bat  by  Grmbnv  the  wateh*maker,  wliQ  ha* 
|)P)9re4  it  wf^h  bis  pat^oi^'s  naine."    Peeragp,  Vol.  VXL  p.  ^9^. 
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pointed  Cbief  JiMtice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1761; 
and  while  he  presided  in  that  court  be  distinguished  himself, 
among   other  instances  of  able  and  impartial  conduct,   hj 
discharging  from  confinement  in  the  Tower  the  celebrated 
John  Wil4ces,  who  applied  for  an  Habeas  Corpui.    On  this  oc« 
casion  he  received  the  freedom  of  several  corporate  bodies,  ac- 
companied by  grateful  testimonials  of  respect  and  approbation* 
In  the  year  1765,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  as  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden,  in  the  county  of  Kent; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the  Great  Seal,  a«  Lord 
fiigh  Chancellor.     He  was  removed  from  this  important  of- 
fice in  1770,  in  consequence  of  his  oppomtion  to  ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  our  difference  with  America*     He 
was  created   Viscount  Bayham,  and  £arl  Camdbn,  in  17B6, 
and  ended  a  long  and  well«spent  life  on  the  I8tb  of  April, 
1794. 

BaoMPTON,  situated  on  the  north  of  Little  Chelsea,  and  on 
the  west  of  Sloane  Street,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
nursery  and  garden-grounds.  In  ''  A  short  account  of  several 
gardens  near  London/'  written  in  1691,  and  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Anticjuaries  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  from  an 
original  MS.  in  bis  possession,  it  is  said  that  *'  Brompton  Park 
Garden  belongs  to  Mr.  London ;  and  Mr.  Wise  has  a  large 
long  green- house,  the  front  all  glass  and  board,  the  itortb  side 
brick.  Here  the  king's  greens,  which  were  in  summer  at 
(Kensington,  are  placed ;  but  they  take  only  little  room  in  com- 
parison of  ibeir  own.*'* 

This  village  has  lately  experienced  a  cottsiderable  Ipcreas^ 
of  buildings,  and  is  now  nominally  divided  into  two  parts, 
termed  Old  and  New  Brompton.  The  latter  division  of  the 
hamlet  chiefly  consists  of  rows  of  houses,  which  are  of  a 
crowded  but  usually  respectable  character.     Old  Brompton 

still 

e  Arcbvologia,  VoL  XII.  p.  f79.^IiODdon  sud  Wise  were  gerdenert  (o 
^e  WlUiaip  and  to  (^oeen  Anne, 
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stili  retains  a  siikiiUiude  of  rural  aspect,  and  is  yet  celebnited* 
for  well  cultivated  nursery  and  garden  •grounds.  In  this  part 
of  the  village  are  many  handsome  detached  houses  ;  and  here 
is  likewise/a  domestic  building  of  comparative  antiquity,  which 
requires  notice.  This  is  termed  Hale-house,  but  is  often  called 
Cramwell-'housc,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  for  such  a  tradition  there  ap- 
pears no  sort  of  authority.  Mr.  Lysons*  shews  that  this  house 
was  the  property  of  the  Methwold  family  during  Cromwell's 
time;  and  the  same  writer  observes  "  that,  if  there  are  any 
grounds  for  the  tradition,  it  may  be  that  Henry  Cromwell  occu- 
pied the  house  before  he  went  out  to  Ireland  the  second  time.'*^ 
It  appears  from  the  register  of  this  parish,  that  «  Mr.  Henry 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Russell''  were  married  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1653 ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  General  Lambert,  an 
eminent  supporter  of  the  Cromwell  family,  is.  known  to  have 
possessed  a  residence  near  Earl's  Court.  Hale-house  is  now 
divided  into  two  parts»  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  separate 
family. 

William  Methwold,  Esq.  who  died  possessed  of  the  above' 
house  in  1652,  founded,  near  his  residence,  an  almshouse  for 
•ix  poor  women.  This  foundation  is  endowed  with  24/.  per 
annum,  a  part  of  which  sum  is  now  dedicated  to  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  building. 

Bromplon  Chapel  was  opened  in  the  year  1709.  This  auxi- 
liary place  of  worship  is  rendered  stili  more  desirable  than 
formerly,  by  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants  which  has  latterly 
taken  place  in  this  division  of  the  parish.  The  vicar  of  Ken- 
sington appoints  the  preachers,  and  they  are  licensed  by  the 
bishop.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Frognal  Dibdin,  F.  A.  S.  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  black  letter  lore,  by  several  very  inge- 
nious publications,  was  for  some  time  afternoon  preacher  in 
this  chapel,  but  he  has  lately  resigned  that  appointment. 

Between 

*  Eavirous,  he.  Vol.  If.  p.  507. 
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Between  Bromptou  and  Kensington  u  a  seat  often  termed 
fUia  Maria.  This  mansion  was  built  by  the  late  Dachess  of 
Gloucester,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  place  of  enter- 
tainment,  much  advertised,  about  thirty  years  back,  under  the 
name  of  Florida  Gardens.  The  Duchess  usually  resided  here 
during  the  summer  months,  and  progressively  bestowed  great 
improvements  on  tbt*  premises.  Her  royal  bighneSs  died  here 
in  1807j  and  her  interest  in  the  estate  has  since  been  purchased 
of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Sophia^  by  the  Right  Hon, 
George  Canning,  who  now  resides  in  the  mansion. 

Eael's  Court  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Brompton.  This  is  a 
retired  and  agreeable  hamlet,  comprising  several  highly-re- 
spectable, detached,  mansions.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  whose 
poetry  has  been  treated  with  sq  much  cruel  severity  by  critics, 
but  whicb  deserves  regard  for  the  morality  of  its  sentiment, 
appears  to  have  had  a  residence  at  Earl's  Court,  In  later 
times  this  village  afforded  a  retirement  to  the  eminent  surgeon^ 
John  Hunter,  who  here  made  several  experiments  in  natural 
history  ;  and  formed,  in  the  adjacency  of  his  villa,  a  menagerie 
of  rare  and  valuable  foreign  animals.  In  thrs  collection  were 
to  be  seen  specimens  of  the  quadruped  inhabitants  of  various 
distant  and  dissimilar  portions  of  the  globe,  among  which  were 
buffaloes,  rams,  and  sheep,  from  Turkey,  and  a  shawl-goat 
from  the  East-Indies,  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
house  in  which  he  had  resided  was  for  some  time  in  the  occa* 
sional  occupalidn  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  pur* 
chased  the  estate ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Nathaniel  Goslings  Esq. 

Kensington  Gravel-pits,  by  which  name  is  understood  a  dis- 
trict of  some  extent,  bordering  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  have 
attained  great  credit  for  salubrity  of  air.  Queen  Anne  bor- 
rowed the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  in  this  neighbourl)ood» 
as  a  nursery  for  her  son,  before  she  engaged  Campden  House. 
At  Kensington  Gore  are  several  handsome  dwellings,  among 
which  is  conspicuoUH  the  reiidence  of  William  Wilberforce# 

£s^. 
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Esq.  M.P.    Mrs.  Wilberforce  supports^   in  this  inaiisioflf  a 
school  for  poor  girls,  which  is  subject  to  her  own  sQperintend- 
ance. 
The  hamlet  of 

KNIGHTSBBIDGE 

lies  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Kensington,  and  is  com- 
prised in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea^  St.  George,  Hanover  Square^ 
and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  It  appears  that  this  part  of. 
the  western  road  was  dreary«  and  destitute  of  sufficient  build- 
logs  to  protect  the  traveller,  in  the  16th  century,  as  the  follow- 
ing remark  occurs  in  some  MS.  additions  to  Norden's  Speculum 
Britannia,  made,  probably,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :»-— — 
"  Kingesbridge,f  commonly  called  Stone  Bridge,  is  near  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  where  I  wish  no  good  man  to  walk  too  late,  unless 
he  can  make  his  partie  good.''  A  bridge  still  remains  over  tlie 
shallow  stream  which  crosses  the  high-road  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  chapel ;  and  this  is,  probably,  the  spot  to  which  Norden 
alludes. 

There  was  formerly  a  lazar-house,  or  hospital,  at  Knights- 
bridge,  which  was  held  under  the  church  of  Westminster. 
This  hospital  was  quite  destitute  of  endowment ;  and  the  pati* 
ents,  who  were  usually  between  thirty  andfprty  in  number, 
were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Atuched  to  the 
lasar-house  was  a  chapel,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Knightsbridge  about  the  year  1629,  in  consequence  of  a 
licence  obtained  for  that  purpose  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
From  this  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  the  hamlet  had 
already  much  increased  in  population ;  and,  in  the  year  1699, 
the  chapel  was  again  rebuilt,  at  the  charge  of  Nicholas  Birk- 
head,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London.  This  chapel  consti- 
tutes 

*  For  the  loan  oT  m  valuable  copy  of  Nordeti,  contamiog  these  MS** 
addiliotis,  we  are  indebted  to  John  Niohols,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  &e. 

t  Kenaington  Gore  ti  tenned,  in  old  wrltingi,  "  Kyng^^s  Gore.'' 
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totes  tbe  present  place  of  worship  for  the  hamlet.  The  front 
was  reboiltt  and  the  whole  structure  repaired^  in  1789.  l%e 
chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Weaimin* 
ster* 

Ajfynnmg  the  chapel  is  a  charity-school,  instituted  in  1783. 
This  establisbment  is  supported  by  Tohintary  contributions, 
and  at  present  contains  thirty -six  boys  and  eighteen  girls.  Tbe 
children  are  admitted  from  seven  to  ten  years  old.  and  are  edu- 
cated until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  tweire.  The  boys  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  parts  of  arith- 
metic, and  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  in* 
atruction,  are  taught  plain  work. 

At  Hyde  Park  corner  is  a  comprebensire  and  important  cha- 
ritable institution,  termed  St.  Georges  Hospital.  This  establish- 
ment is  intended  for  all  such  poor  sick  and  lame,  being  recom* 
snended  according  to  tbe  rules,  as  the  hospital  will  contain.  The 
patients  are  supplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  washing,  lodg« 
ing,  and  some  of  the  poorest  with  clothes  also.  Pa'tients  are 
admitted  by  a  note,  or  recommendation  from  a  governor ;  but 
all  cases  of  accident  are  received  without  any  notice.  Tbe 
expenses  of  this  institution  are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscript 
lions,  and  by  the  interest  of  funded  property  arising  from  lega- 
cies. But  we  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  finances  of  this 
Tery  useful  hospital  were  for  several  years  in  a  declining 
condition.  An  appeal  to  the  public,  stating  the  portentous 
situation  of  affairs,  was  made  by  order  of  the  Quarterly  Gene- 
ral Court,  in  1813,  with  some  success;  but  considerable  re- 
pairs and  alterations  are  still  wanting,  for  which  tbe  society 
has  not  any  resource  but  that  of  selling  a  part  of  the  stock 
which  was  intended  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund.  The  state 
of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1814,  is  thus  described  in  the 
annual  account  pOblisbcd  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of 
GoTtrnors : 

%  Number 
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Number  of  in* patients  admitted  in  1814    -    "    ICM 
Number  of  out-patients  discharged  in  the  same 

year -    1563 

Income  arising  from  legacies^  subscriptions, 

'  benefactions,  &c. 879U    9s.    6d4 

Expenditure 7ia0/.  10#.  lid. 

This  charitable  undertaking  was  commenced  by  some  ki»^ 
mane  individuals  in  1733;  and  patients  were  received  in  th# 
mQnth  of  January  in  the  following  year.  The  central  part  of 
the  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  establishment  was  for- 
merly  the  residence  of  James,  Viscount  Lanesborough,*  who 
died  here^  in  1724.  Two  wings  were  added  when  the  boilding 
was  converted  to  its  present  purpose. 

A  Charity  for  the  assistance  of  conYalescents  is  attached  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  The  income  of  this  judicious  and  bene* 
Tolent  society,  for  the  year  1814,  was  212/.  Is,  6d.  and  the 
expenditure  103/.  11«. 

Near  Hyde  Park  corner  is  the  Lock  Hospital^  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1746;  and  in  Knightsbridge  is  the  Lock  Asylum,  for 
the  reception  of  penitent  female  patients,  when  discharged 
from  the  above  hospital. 

At  Knightsbridge  are  Barracks  for  horse  and  foot-guards. 
The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  former  class  of  military  were 
constructed  about  the  year  1795,  and  are  capable  of  receiv* 
'ing  six  troops.  The  manufacture  of  floor-cloth  bestows  some 
importance  on  the  trading  pursuits  of  this  place;  and  here  is, 
also*  an  ale-brewery  on  an  extensive  scale. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  between  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington,  are  several  fine  detached  mansions,  which  may 

be 

*.  Loid  LsDtaboroQgh  is  tbas  mentioocd  by  Pope,  Moral  Etiayt,  L  f  SO. 

Old  polUicisnt  cbew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  basiness  to  the  lasts 
As  weak  as  earnest ;  and  at  gravelj  out 
As  sober  Lanct'brow  Anting  in  i\€  $9^ 
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he  described  as  forming  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  neighbourl 
h<»6d  o(  the  metropolis.  They  are  scarcely  more  remote  from 
the  boOses  of  parliament/ and  the  places  of  gay  Resort,  than 
several  of  the  fashionable  sqaares  of  London  ;  while  they  com- 
mand open  views,  both  on  the  north  and  south ;  and  have 
good,  and  rather  extensive^  attached  grounds.  The  nearest 
of  these  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  is  now  divided  into 
two  capacious  dwellings,  inhabited  by  Lord  Boringdon  and  the 
Honourable  George  Villiers.  Next  in  the  range  is  the  hand^ 
some  mansion  of  William  Marsh,  Esq.  and  at  a  short  remove 
westward,  is  Rutland  House,  now  in  the  occupation  of  I^. 
Manners,  Esq.  In  this  house  John,  Buke  of  Rutland,  died,  in 
1779.  Sctll  farther  towards  the  west  is  Kingston  Hodse,  a 
fine  and  spacious  residence,  formerly  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  6eorg<l 
Warren,  K.  B.  and  the  Earl  of  Stair.  This  mansion  is  now  ixt 
tJie  occupation  of  the  Earl  of  Enismore. 


PADDINGTON 

IS  seated  on  the  Edgeware  road,  and  is  nearly  united,  by  receni 
buildings,  to  the  north-western  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marybone ;  on  the  north  by 
Wilsdon ;  on  the  west  by  the  detached  part  of  Chelsea  already 
noticed,  and  by  Kensington  :  on  the  south  the  limits  abut  on 
the  parishes  of  Kensington^  St.  Margaret,  We8tminst<?r,  and 
St  George,  Hanover  Square. 

The  manor  of  Paddington  was  given  by  King  Edgar  to 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  in  1191,  Walter,  abbot  of  West-, 
minster,  assigned  this  manor  for  the  celebration  of  a  most 
sumptuous  festival  on  his  anniversary.  According  to  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  feasting,  the  whole  convent  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  manchets,  crumpets,  cracko&Hs,  wafers,  &c. ;  and 

PaetIV.  JL  each 


^ach  friar  wt^i  t<f  b^  all^w^d  ^,  g^llo^  of  vjf in^»  "  mth  gpQ4  4^ 
in  abundance/'  ^^?>P,  ^^^  ^P.^''-  ^^  which  t|^9  m^moirial  of  tkf^ 
anuiversary  w^s  said^  t<^  \i^^  ^^d  o(  ^l)e  f/^Uoving  ^y,  ^1 
comers  were  to  be  entertjainifd  a^ccordiug  to  tbeif  dj^gre^  ;  '.'and 
no  one,  either  op  foot  ofr.  on  borseb^cV^  i^rat  to  be  d^^ed  ^- 
mittance  at  the  g;a,tes."  %read  and,  ^l^  ^^ire,  like.wiaf.  distri- 
buted amon^  39O  of  tl^e  poor,  l^lfls  {e^^t,  waa  ^ftervrarda  ^ia- 
continued,  on  account  of  the  great  exppn^  vhicl^  it^occa^op^dy 
but "  two  cjuartprs  of  corij,  in  l^ftked  bread/'  i|r,ere  anni^ally  *>«• 
stowed  on  tb^  poor#  uotil.  if^jSi  dissolution,  of  religioua  hottssf, 
at  wl^ich  time  tl;e  manor  of  Pfuldloigtf)^,  Y|ra#  a^llott^d  tp.th^  blr 
sbopric  of  Westpiinster;  ^nd,  op  tfte  a^plition  qf  thal^thovU 
lifed  see,  it  was  gra,nted  tp  the  B^sbpp  of  Lopdon  and  bU  avc- 
cessors.  The  mano|:  h^s.  unifpriply  bi^en,  lf>asfid#  aince  Ilbaa 
appertained,  to  tl)ese  prelfU^s;  i^nd,  it  iftf^Qi^  bftid  under  tkiL 
^isbo^  of  London  by  Sir  Jot^n  lifprsbefud,  Bart,  1^  Robert 
Thistlewaite*  Esq.  In  the  year  1795«  an  a.ct  qf  Pftrliaovent^iRas 
passed,  enabling  the  Bishop  to  gr.apf  tl|ese.  GeitUeou;!}  a  rn.* 
newed  lease  for  99  years ; — "  his  successors,  at  the  end  of  50 
years,  to  renew  the  said  lease,  for  a  line  of  20if.  only,  for  a  fur- 
ther term  of  99  years,"  on  certain  8||ecilied  conditions,  aniu>ng. 
which  occur  the  following:  "  the  lessees  are  to  pay  to  the  cu- 
rate a  stipend  of  ISO/,  per  annum ;  and,  after  all  deductions,  one 
third  of  the  rents,  ground-rents,  and  increased  profits  of  th^ 
lands  so  leased,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  his  successors/'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  act  hai^ 
not  yet  led  to  the  erection  of  buildings  calculated  to  ornan^ent 
the  neighbourhood.  At  present  the  district^  thus  apparently 
open  to  improvement,  is  disfigured  by  a  large  co>pgregatipp  o( 
huts  of  the  meanest  possible  character  (not  less,  as  we  are  told« 
than  700  in  number)  which  form  the  most  abject  feature  in  all 
tfie  suburbs  of  London. 
Previously  to  the  date  of  this  latter  grant  (179d.)  Padding- 
ton 

•  Lysoai,  Vol.  i;.  p.  599. 
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fai  wai  «*  place  of  small  popQlation,  iaA  of  nirai  charattef, 
Tto-  circQiDslaiice  whicii,  at  this  peribd,  chiefly  operated  hi 
^rodociog  an  altaratioa  id  the  character  of  the  tiliag^^  Was  thie 
commanceaBeiit  of  a  Canaif^  which  originates  in  this  place,  and/ 
after  pasnng  throngh  several  Middlesex  parishes^  conmvnt* 
daet  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Bnll  Bridge  in  the  Tid« 
wMf  of  Norwood.  This  important  channel  was  opened,  with  an* 
aquatic  pfoCession>  in  July  ISO!  ;  and  at  Paddinglon  is  a  cap*^ 
eioos  basin,  on  the  sider  of  wtich  are  largd  wharfs  and' 
Warehootes,  belonging  to  the  company.  Nnmeroos  warehouses 
itt  the  vicinity  hare,  likewise,  been  erected  by  private  adven* 
tarera  in  varieor  branches  of  trade.  The  advantages  of  thir 
great  Mqutd-txiadv  in*  affording  a  cheap  and  easy  commonica* 
tfen  becweenthe  metropolis  and  many  of  the  chief  manofae^ 
tering'to#na,  are  of  incalculable  magnltode,  and  are  likely  td 
be  still' farther  enhanced  by  extended  facilities  of  conveyance* 
Fmsage^boats  convey  goodtdaiJy  between  Paddington  and  Ux* 
bridge ;  and  boats,  provided  with  superior  means  of  accommo* 
datioD,  Ibr  passengers,  usaally  leave  the  former  place  twice 
in  every  week  during  thd  sommeri-ntonths,  zxid  return  on  the 
same  evening. 

In  the  year  1813,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the 
porpeae  of  augmenting  the  line  of  water-communication,  by  a 
cut  betvvteea  Psddington  and  Lioneheuse.  The  speculators 
were  allowed  by*^  this  act  to  labe  the  sum  of  300,000/.  by  pro* 
pieter's  shares  of  iOOI.  each  ',  with  liberty  to  raise  a  further 
sum  of  100,000/.  in  the  same  manner,  if  required.  This  great 
work;  under  the  name  of  the  R^en^a  Canals  commences  in  the 
parish  of  Paddington,  and  is  sop^ied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Paddington  Canal;  After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  it  is 
condaoted  by  a  sobterrancan  tannel,  979  yards  long,  under 
Maida  iiUI#  and  the  neighbourhood  of  that  spot.  'It  afler« 

L9  Wards 

^'I^r  «  notlee'  cf  tli#  Paddhgton  Csnal,  anB  a  statement  of  the  iramt* 
i^tas  netfcaiitile  olivets  embraece  by  itt  derigaan,  ict  tht'fiist  TOhtaa'of  wWt 
AcsaaBt  of  London  and  MiddlnMz,  p.  $$, 
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wards  crosses  the  north  side  of  the  Regent's  Park  ;  ancl 
here  is  a  collateral  cut  and  basin,  for  the  use  of  a  projected 
market,  &c.  The  canal  is  completed  as  far  as  the  Hampstead' 
road>  over  whicii  it  is  intended  to  cross.  After  a  devious  course> 
through  the  parish  of  Pancras,  the  canal  is  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  rising  ground  of  Islington  by  mean»  of  a  second 
tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  This  subterranean  pav 
sage  commences  near  White-conduit  boose,  and  is.  to  terminate 
in  a  field  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  River.  ,  About  one  half 
'  of  the  excavation  is  now  completed.  The  line  of  canal  will 
then  continue  through  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  collateral  cut,  is  intended  to  supply  a  basin 
£or  the  reception  of  craft,  and  other  trading  purposes,  at  Bos- 
ton, near  Aske  Terrace.  After  intersecting  the  parishes  of 
Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  crossing  the  Mile  End  Road 
and  the  Commercial  Road  (near  which  another  basin  19  intend- 
ed) it  is  finally  to  enter  the  Thames  on  the  west  of  Lime- 
house. 

The  Grand-Junction  Water*  Works  were  constructed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  with  water,  the  parishes  of  Paddington^  Marybone, 
and  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

Paddington  Green  is  a  small  area,  surrounded  by  many  re- 
spectable  and  commodious  dwellings.  The  largest  of  these  19 
termed  Paddington  House,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Dennis.  Chirac, 
jeweller  to  Queen  Anne.  It  is,  at  present,  the  residence  of 
John  Symmons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Westbourn  Green,  situate  in  the  north  western  part  of  this 
parish,  yet  retains  a  tranquil  and  open  character,  truly  cal- 
culated to  surprise  the  examiner  who  has.  recently  quitted  the 
metropolis.  The  transition  from  crowded  dwellings  and  noisy 
turmoil,  to  this  sweet  spot,  where  the  buildings  are  few,  and 
the  prospects  rural  and  attractive,  is  indeed  most  abrupt.  The 
principal  villa  in  this  desirable  situation  is  little  more  than  half 
ii  mile  distant  from  Paddington  church,  and  is  termed  West' 
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bourn  Place.  It  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  brick  structure, 
seated  on  gently  elevated  ground^  and  was  built  by  an  archi- 
tect of  some  credit,  Isaac  Ware,  who  edited  Palladio's  works, 
and  some  other  publications  on  professional  subjects.  Mr. 
Ware  resided  for  some  time  in  the  mansion  which  affords  so 
fair  a  specimen  of  his  architectural  talent.  After  his  death  it 
was  sold  to  Sir  William  Yorke,  Bart.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  Ireland  ;  who  again  disposeij  of  the  estate  to 
the  late  Jukes  Coulson,  Esq.  This  latter  gentleman  much  im- 
proved the  bouse,  and  added  the  library,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
is  said,  of  nearly  1500/.  Westbourn  Place  is'  now  the  proper-* 
ty  and  residence  of  S.  P.  Cockerell,  Esq.  The  atUched 
grounds  are  ample,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  character. 

At  a  short  distance,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Harrow 
Road,  is  a  small  retired  cottage,  which  has  long  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  attainments  in  the  histrionic 
art  have  excited  so  much  admiration.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble, 
the  brother  of  that  lady,  has  a  house  in  the  close  vicinity. 

To  the  sooth  of  Westbourn  Green  is  Craven  Hill,  the  et* 
tate  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  on  which  spot  is  now  formed  an 
agreeable  and  quiet  hamlet.  A  field  on  this  estate  is  liable  to 
be  used  as  a  place *of  interment  for  persons  dying  of  the 
plague,  if  that  dreadful  disease  should  again  appear  in  the 
metropolis.  For  this  melancholy  provision  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  the  philanthropic  Earl  Craven,  whose  exertions  wero 
so  conspicuous  and  serviceable  during  the  great  plague,  and  the 
fire  of  London.  His  Lordship  originally  gave  for  the  above 
purpose,  the  spot  of  ground  now  occupied  oy  Carnaby  market; 
but,  as  the  town  extended,  an  exchange  very  properly  took 
place  for  land  in  this  parish. 

BATSwAT£tt,  another  separate  assemblage  of  houses  in  th« 
parish  of  Paddingtoq,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Craven  Hill,  and  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Tybourn  turn, 
pike.  The  late  Sir  John  Hill,  whose  various  writings,  botani- 
cal speculationsi   and  high-sounding  nostrums  »H  attained  a 
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d^y  of  pppiilarity,  but  only  a  short  day«  for  ito  duration  wai 
proportionijd  to  their  merits,  had  a  house  in  this  place,  wiU| 
attached  gardens  in  which  he  cultivated  the  medicinal  plaaii 
usod  in  composing  his  balsams  and  water-dpck  essence.  Hi« 
premises  are  tiow  open  a9  tea  gardens^  and  are  in  a  retired  and 
not  uopleasiog  situation.  The  grounds  were  rather  spacious  ; 
^l)d  as  the  water  is  here  peculiarly  fine,  and  the  springs  lift 
n^ar  the  surface,*  he  was  enabled  to  render  his  garden  most 
desiral^le  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants* 

I(eair  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bayswater  is  the  Uueen*9 
J^ing'tn^HospitoL  This  charity  was  established  in  the  year 
\15i%  in  a  house  near  the  turnpike  entering  on  the  Uxbridg* 
road ;  but  wap  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  1791j  at 
which  time  it  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  her  majesty^ 
Yvbosa  name  was  then  prefixed  to  its  title.  According  to  tbt 
))Umane  design  of  this  institution,  poor  pregnant  woinen«  mar^ 
tried  or  unmarried,  are  received  into  the  house#  or  are  attended 
at  their  own  abodes  if  within  a  limited  circuit.  The  charity  is 
siipported  by  annual  subscription,  and  is  much  indebted  for 
its  prosperity  to  exertions  in  its  behalf  made  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge.  It  is  com<* 
puted  ^'  that  upwards  of  45,000  women  have  received  the 
benefit  of  this  hospitaU  in  its  respective  branches.''t  The 
lioildipg  occupies  a  site  judiciously  retired  and  quiet,  and  ia 
•nrrounded  by  an  extensive  garden. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sayswater  b  yet  remaimiig  one  of 
those  conduits,  which  formerly  assisted  in  supplying  the  me^ 
tropolis  with  water.    This  belongs  to  the  city  of  London,  bm 

tha 

%  Water,  on  thr  coRtrary^  is  fpoxid  with  great  diffifcultjr  in  several  yaxk%  of 
tlje  (mriih  of  Paddington.  Mr.  Ljrsons  lueutions  a  wrUj  dug  some  few  years 
back,  *'  on  the  east  of  ^  little  brook  which  rans  hy  Kilboum  and  Bayswater, 
on  which  occasion  the  workmen  proceeded  nearly  300  feet  before  they  fonnd 
water."  In  digging  a  second  well  in  the  some  neighbonrhood,  water  occ«rre4 
atlktdeptliof  «M»fret. 

t  Highmoie's  Pablic  Cbsrities,  p.  186. 
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the  corpotaitoti  Inis  liuily  granted  a  lease  16  6Md\n  ihAividuals. 
The  water  is  conreyed,  by  mfeans  of  brick  drains^  to  some 
weaietn  pittA  of  London. 

Paddington  Church  Iti  sitQate  on  the  border  of  the  Green. 
This  building,  which  is  of  brickj  and  placed  on  a  slight  ami* 
n'ence,  ikzi  erecUd  in  pbrsuance  of  an  act  of  j^^artiament  6b- 
tihi^A  for  ihii  purpose  in  1787.  It  was  began  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  atid  Was  consecrated  in  April,  I79t.  The  church 
i^hich  it  itfpplanted  was  little  more  thah  a  ccintury  old,  but  still 
4ik  of  i  rdiifons  character,  and  was,  likewise,  of  pro()ortioA^ 
dldch  too  lliiiite^  h)f  Che  population  of  the  parisli.  The  pl-e- 
stm  edifice*  is  i'tter  a  ^fesign  o^  Mr.  ,Waps^otC,  an^  is  hlghl}^ 
creditable  to  his  architectural  judgment.  The  Greciiin  styli 
hkd  h€kit  ffJopC^d,  and  Che  building  coitapbs^s  il  square  of  about 
M  feet  toWArds  ihi  soiiih  is  i  portico  of  ihe  I)k>ri6  orc^ei^, 
itki  6t(  tfi'6  idp  a  a  small,  b'ut  liglil  and  tsistefiil  ciipofa.  A  fin^ 
Ir^Mony  tit  proportion  preYaiFs  throughout  itle  whole,  and 
ibi  intenoj  is  well  ai^ranged  for  the  reception  of  a  congrdga- 
£61fi,  abfi  IS  aiiei  up  witti  much  neatness. 

The  attached  church-yard  is  eztensire,  and  ^ratiefultjf 
iha^ed  with  tre^s  of  various  growth.  AiAohg  the  humerous 
ftidnutti'^AtSit  tributes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  conspicuous  hi 
decorous  siib'plicity,  will  be  observed  that  sacred  to  the  re* 
mains  of  the  reverend  Alexander  Geddes ; — a  plain  upright 
ttotie,  charged  with  the  following  inscription,  and  erected  at 
fte  expense  of  Lord  Petre,  whose  family  well  knew  the  wort& 
#f  the  deceased  :— 

"  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes,  LLD.  translafor  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  old  testament^  died  Feb.  26th  ld02,  aged  65. 

Chbistian  is  my  name,  and  C  athouc  is  my  sur- 
name. I  grant.that  you  are  a  Christian  as  well  u 
I ;  and^embrace  you  ai  my  fellow-disciple  in  Jesus. 

L4'  Arid 

*  The  ^kpelbfe  of  this  boiiaing,  toge»)ier  wifh  all  iocidifitiA  ehtfgei^ 
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^d  if  you  were  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  still  I  , 
would  embrace  you,  as  my  fellow  man. 

Extracted  from  bis  Workt« 

Requiescat  in  Pace." 

Here  also  lie  buried  the  following  artists,  several  of  whom 
^ere  of  conspicuous  merit :— Francis  Vivares,  the  engraver, 
died  Nov.  26,  1780.  William  Arminger,  statuary,  1793.  Jo- 
seph Francis  NoUekins,  painter,  and  father  of  Mr.  Nollekinii 
the  sutuary.  He  died  in  1747.  George  Barret,  laudscape 
painter,  17B4.  Thomas  Banks,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  1805. 
)L.ewi8  Schiavonetti,  an  engraver  of  great  and  deserved  emi* 
pence,  1810. 

,  The  remains  of  John,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  died  in 
1809,  were  placed^  in  pursuance  of  hia  own  directioi|8«  he* 
|)eath  the  chancel  of  the  church  ;  and  in  a  light  vault  under 
the  building,  are  carefully  preserved  several  monumeats  <at« 
tached  to  the  mpre  ancient  structure.  The  memorials  in  the 
church  yard  to  persons  of  the  Koman  Catholic  persuasion  are 
numerous. 

The  Church  of  Paddington,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  was  considered  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Margaret's 
Westminster  ;  but  it  is  now  a  donative,  ia  the  patronage  of  the 
Sishop  of  London.* 

,  Here  is  a  Charity  School,  established  in  the  year  1809, 

which 

?  Mr.  Lysons  obterret,  on  the  authority  of  Strype's  life  of  Aylmer« "  that 
the  stipend  of  the  curate  was  formerly  m  small,  that  it  was  Jifficolt  to  find  a 
person  who  would  supply  the  cure.  When  Bishop  Aylmer*s  enemies  among 
Other  charges,  accused  him  of  ordaining  hi$  Porter,  the  fact  was  admitted, 
and  justified  on  this  ground  ; — that,  being  a  man  of  honest  life  and  conver- 
sation, the  Bishop  had  ordained  him  to  preach  to  a  jimalL  congregation  at 
Paddington,  where  coranioniy,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  the  stipend, 
no  preacher  could  be  had."  Strype  adds  that  this  ordained  porter,  *'  con- 
tinued in  Paddington,  with  the  good  liking  of  the  people,  eight  or  nine 
yp^u,  QutU  h^  grew  dull  of  sight  for  age,  and  thereby  anable  to  scrvt  aii^r 
longer." 
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trbich  meets  with  distiDgQisfaed  patronage.  Forty  boys,  and 
the  same  immber  of  girls,  receive  education ;  and  twenty 
tbildren  of  each  sex  are  likewise  clothed. 

Some  small  alma-honsea  were  built,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  in  the  early  pari  of  the  18th  century;  but  the  bene- 
Actions  to  the  poor  of  this  district  are  not  numerous.  In  at- 
tention to  one  bequest,  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  is  distributed  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
day  ;  and  it  is  a  carious  fact,  though  the  custom  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  parish,  that  a  small  part  of  the  bread  is  thrown 
irom  the  church  steeple,  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  needy. 


PANCRAS. 

The  great  extent  of  this  parish  would  seem  to  prore  its  for« 
mer  thinness  of  population  ;  but  the  buildings  hare  so  rapidly 
accumulated  in  late  years,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Fan- 
eras  must  now  be  unavoidably  described  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  metropolis,  and  is  therefore  noticed  in  the  third  volume  of 
onr  account  of  London  aud  Middlesex. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Islington,  Homsey, 
and  Finchley ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  Haropstead  and  Marybone. 
On  the  south  it  meets  the  parishes  of  SL  Giles  in  the  Fields,  St 
George  the  Martyr,  St«  George  Bloomsbory,  and  St.  Andrew's 
Holborn.  Towards  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  St,  James  ClerV* 
enwell.«-K[entish-town,  a  part  of  Highgate,  Camden-town,  and 
Somers-town,  are  included  within  this  parish  as  Hamlets. 

PanCras  takes  its  name  from  the  Saint  to  whom  its  church  is 
dedicated  ;  a  youthful  Phrygian  nobleman,  who  suffered  death 
under  th^  Emperor  Dioclesian,  for  his  zealous  adherence  to  tha 
C|iristian  faith.  The  place  bore  the  same  appellation  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Survey.  In  that  record  the  canons  of  St. 
Paul  are  said  to  "  hold  four  hides,  as  a  manor  in  St.  Pancras. 
^ntble  land  to  two  ploughf ;  wood  for  the  hedges;  pasture  for 
6  the 
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the  caUle,  and  twenty  pmlre.  Four  ttlliMt  1l«M  th«  hiiia  nkf^ 
4er  tbe  canons ;  and  there  irere  feeven  cotoag#rk  Th6  il^hhU 
▼alue  forty  fthillings ;  in  King  Edward'l  time  kilty  sfaillifug^.'^ 
A  second  manors  termed  Totthek  (now  Toiftenham  Court)  with* 
in  this  iHiriah^  was  iikewi^  held  by  the  cdnons  of  St.  Paul; 
Walter,  a  canon  •€  tbe  noie  clMifch>  k\io  **  held  on^  hide  t^ 
%i.  PanorfcSi"* 

The  first  of  these  mantra  h  m^peeed>  and  with  prbhabk  cor* 
rcctneas>  by  Mr.  Lysona^  in  his  notice  of  this  parifeb>  to  haft 
been  the  prebendal  mano^  of  Kentish  town>  or  €ante]<9W8i 
which  constitutes  a  stall  ift  St  Patil'^  Cath^dr^l.  This  estate 
is  now  held  by  Earl  Camden^  on  a  lease  for  lives,  under  the 
prebendary,  who  keeps  tbe  manor  in  his  own  handsy  and  holds 
a  court  leet  and  court  baroh. 

When  a  visitation  of  tbe  church  of  Pancras  was  made,  i» 
the  year  1351^  there  #ere  <mly  forty  bouses  in  the  ptfrish^ 
The  desolate  situatioh  of  tbe  VxWh^e  in  tbd  letter  ^aft  erf  thi<  Mtb 
ceillary  isYmplmlkaHy  described  by  Norden,  iv  his^Spectrlmi 
Britaimrae,  Aftci'  noticmg  the  solHtnry  condithota  of  the  churchy 
Ik  8ay^»  ''  ye4  aiyeut  this  strncture  bate  bin  manie  baMhigi^ 
now  decaied,  leaving  poore  Pancras  without  eonifpanie  or  tum^ 
Un/*  In  some  nianuseirTpt  addition!  t6  hiv  work/f  the  same 
wvitdr  hd^  the  fdliowing  ol>9etva(tions :-(-"  Althoegh  thitf  plhe« 
h4,  aa  it^eve;  for sAh^n  of  all  |  and  \xnt  nien  stfldoittr  frequeM 
the  asm^,  b«t  upon  d^vyne-  occasions  ;  yet  if  \^  yisyC6d  by 
thiet^/  who  SAteeMftble  not  ibei^e  ter  pi%yy  b«t  tb  w^il^  M 
prayir ;  and  mame  fall  iiMb*  tbe9lr  handes/  cbth^/  thdt  ar<i  ^stt 
when  they  8i<d  esdlpeid  nekedv   WaVk  notiihtei^to<y!8M/^ 

The  inefetfse  of  heiMtngs  ^thwi*  the  hist  h^t  ^eilCtjtfy  Aas 
tteeri  st^-greiit^  that  th«  parhdiv  iu  its  soutfa^rnf  paM,  haS  noW 
few  spots  psrtakifig  iwthe  h*aibt  de^ee  of  tf  nkM  oi-  rfe<]U^t^' 
lell?d  chairaoiMr.    The  fifst  important  ittcfeiM  took  fkjbt  \ti  i^4 

neigbbttttt^ 

•  BhiWrt*li»t*Tfknt;  D6di*ttf«y  fdr'lfeddl  p.  i-^ti. 
t  Itar  i^e  l<iii»6^wKlcli<il^^  bft\iS|  id«  ^}Mt  p^ge,  etpr^sWdoxiraWi* 
gslioa  to  Mr.  Joha  Nidttilft 
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IMfghlwsrboed  of  TottenhMn  Coorl  Road.  Many  atre«U, 
chiefly  conpoted  of  respectable  dwelliogt,  occar  in  thu  diTi* 
f  iea ;  and  saoh  parts  ef  the  9iUagf  of  Paneras  as  may  yet,  by 
#  aort  of  courtesy  of  appmprtation*  be  deemed  separate  Btom 
the  motropoliSf  moat  bo  describod  as  thickly  crowded  with 
bouses,  aloiost  uniforialy  constracted  in  rows,  and  generally 
inaiiitaiiiing  a  decent  mediocrtty  as  to  size  and  aspect  The 
ioathern  division  acquires  much  interest  from  severat  great 
charitable  loandatioiis  ;*  and  in  this  district  are,  likewise,  three 
proprieUry  chapels,  all  bniU  since  the  year  1789,  which  sM 
ornameotal  as  strocturefl^  and  are  most  salutary  in  operation 
l^y  affording  auxiliary  places  of  worship,  according^  the 
established  forms.  Several  London  parishes  haTe,  procured 
apat^ous  cemeteries  in  this  part  of  Pancras,  which  are  en- 
closed by  substantial  brick  wall^  and  provided  with  a  eba* 
pel  for  the  perlbrmance  of  burial  aerrke,  and  a  residence  for 
theminiater. 

The  Ckurch  of  St.  Pancra^  which  Norden  describes  as 
'^  standing  all  alone,  utterly  forsaken,  old  and  wether-beaten,''t 
ia  believed  to  have  been  built  about  the  14th  century.  The 
atv\ictare  is  in  the  pointed  style,  and  is  composed  of  sfone  and 
flint;  bet  the  original  lineaments  are  new  much  obscured  by  a 
coal  of  plaister.  This  church  has  no  pretensions  to  arehitec* 
taml  beauty,  and  ia  lamencably  small  in  proportioft  to  the  pre* 
sent  population  of  the  parish. 

The  intevior  consists  saevely  of  a  nave  and  ehancel,  and  is 
destitute  of  ornament.  Both  chancel  and  nave  contain  some 
monuments,  among  which  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, wife  of  Thomas  Wollaston,  Esq.  The  manner  of  this 
hidy's  death  is  affectingly  denoted  by  the  representation  of 
her  effigies,  recumbent  on  a  couch,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

The 

^  The  Fttoadling,  au/*  the  SaieU'^os  hoapitalt,  wmL  the  Webh  dMilj 
-tcbool ;  each  of  which  ia  noticed  ia  oec  tIriH  volume*. 
t  Spec.Brit.  p.  38. 
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The  churchyard  of  St.  Pancras  is  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  man  j 
distinguished  persons,  of  various  religions  persuasions  ;  but  far 
the  greater  number  interred  here  were  Roman  Catholics  by 
profession.*  The  cross,  and  "  Requiescat  in  pace/'  or  the 
initials  of  those  words,  occur  on  a  great  majority  of  monu* 
meats.  We  select,  without  attention  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  deceased,  a  few  of  the  names  most  eminent  for  worth  or 
talent 

Jeremiah  Collier,  the  pertinacious  nonjuror,  whose  various 
writings  render  his  name  of  interest,  and  who  is  memorable 
for  his  attempts  to  repress  the  immorality  of  the  stage,  lies 
buried  at  Pancras,  but  without  any  memorial.  He  died  in 
1726. 

William  Woollet,  the  engraver.  Over  his  remains  is  placed 
a  simple  inscription,  which  states  his  avocation,  the  place  and 
date  of  hi^  birth,  and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  1785^ 
and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  clois* 
ters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  remains  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  are  deposited 
in  the  church  yard«  Few  writers  have  attained  a  larger  shar6 
of  temporary  celebrity.  This  was  the  triumph  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence of  style.  To  the  age  next  succeeding,  it  is  probable 
that  her  name  will  be  nearly  unknown;  for  the  calamities  of 
her  life  so  miserably  prove  the  impropriety  of  her  doctrines, 
that  it  becomes  a  point  of  charity  to  close  the  volume,  treating 
ff  the  "  Rights  of  Woman,"   in  mingled  wonder  and  pity. 

Over 

^  Mr.  LysoDS  saji  "  ih»t  he  htt  heard  it  aMlgned  as  a  reason  for  tlie 
preference  shewn  by  Roman  Catholics  to  Pancras  as  a  burial-place,  that^ 
before  the  late  convulsions  in  that  country,  masses  were  said  in  a  church  is 
the  sooth  of  France,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  for  the  souls  of  the  de* 
ecased  interred  at  St.  Pancras,  in  England."  £nv.  Vol.  II.  p.  619.  It  i\ 
howcTcr,  observed  by  the  aathor  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Topography,"  that  a 
reason  more  generally  given  is,  that  Pancras  was  the  last  church  in  England 
where  mass  was  performed  after  the  reformation." 
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Ofer  licr  aihes  »  placed  a  aqoare  moaomental  pillar,  one  hct 
•f  wluch  is  charged  wilh  the  following  inscriptioD : 

Mary  Wollstonccfaft  Godwio, 

Author  of 

A  VindicaftioD  of  the  Bights  of  Womaa. 

Born  27  April,  1759. 

Died  10,  September,  1797. 

Oo  each  aide  of  the  monumeni  a  wiUovr*tree  has  been 
planted;  bat  the  soil  is  not  genial,  and  the  trees  do  not 
floorisb. 

A  monament,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
modestly  conunemorates  the  worth  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary, 
who  died  in  1803;  at  the  age  of  70.  This  amiidble  man,  >ery: 
generally  known,  and  as  uniformly  respected,  by  the  name  of 
Fgther  (fheanft  was  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis';  but  no 
pecaliarity  of  education  could  place  limits  to  the  liberality  of 
his  mind ;  and  he  proved,  through  every  action  of  a  lengthen- 
ed  life,  that  universal  good  was  the  great  aim  of  his  elForts. 
He  was  a  man  who  owned  no  political  party,  but  was  highly 
serviceable  to  the  preservation  of  order,  in  persuading  the 
lower  ranks  of  Irish  to  a  peaceable  demeanour,  during  a 
time  of  much  popular  ferment;  and  he  controverted  the> 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  temporal  authority,  with  philanthropic 
ardour. 

Afnongthe  numerous  monuments  In  this  church»yard,  notice 
is  next  claimed  by  that  of  a  shining  and  gallant  character^ 
Piuca/  dt  PaolL  It  will  be  long  remembered  tiiat  this  brave 
man,  who  had  before  fought  with  success  against  the  Genoese* 
was  selected  by  the  Corsicans  as  their  Chief,  when  that  people 
struggled  for  an  emancipation  from  the  sway  of  the  French. 
His  conduct  at  this  period  revives  in  the  mind  images  of  an- 
cient patriotism  and  virtue.  When  the  cause  of  the  Corsicant 
sink  beneath  the  assault  of  numbers.  General  Paoli  sought  a 

refuge 
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vtfiige  is  Englaad,  wfatrr  be  Ami  m  1809,  ftt  the  agr  of  W»* 
On  the  monaoieiit  k  a  Laiin  macti^f^i^  oi   eoMidenbto 
length. 

Mr.  Ed  wards,  aolber  af  a  Tsealifle  on  9ffrft|^ecti?e ;  Mr.  John 
Walker,  author  of  the  Pronovnoibg  Dictionary;  and  Ca?allo,  a 
well-kndwn  wnter  on  aobjectsof  Natural  PhloMphy, are  like- 
wise buried  at  P&ncras ;  and  ife  may  be  dbserved,  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  that  the  remains  of  the  Cheralier  D^Eon  were 
interred  in  this  cemetery.  The  Chevalier  had  figured,  with 
mmm  iiwportance,  on  soTeral'  milinury»  tfnd  polikicail  Aage^'of 
Savope^  but  attnwted  most  nolicre  in  Eagiand,  wifere  a  dmAv 
arose  concerning  his  -sex,  and  immense  sums  were  bannMI 
byway  of  pollcieaof  insanuice.  A  trial- teolr  pitted,  iuri^gord 
to  eneoC  tbeee  policies^  bc^M«  Leni  BfaiMifi^d;  in  the  oooit'of 
Kiiig'ft  Bench;  from  the  revolt  of  which' it  wee  thcMigbt^  Id  btf 
decided  that  the  Chofulier  had  no  right  to  mate^nc  babHi*^ 
ments^  l!be deatb  of thtsill-fortoiied persenoooorrsd  in MW^ 
ii4iea>  be  bad  attatined'  the  age  of  9»,  ttid-  i»  iMtf  plro^NNl  ibM 
the-  impMssioR  convey^  by  the  resuhof  tbe  trial iu'tbt  cooif 
of  BangVBoncb,  waa  entoneooa.  H e  was^a  sobolar  of  distill^ 
gliidied  attainments)  and  tbeautber  of  several  usefM  woritt  <ai 
slatistiGS'and  ftnanoe. 

In  conaeqoepee  ef  numerous  applicationvfor  the  pirivU^ga^ 
of  iniermeHt^  the*  cbureh^yard  of  St.  Ftmreras  fTto  codtid«Ttt^ 
Wyenlaiged  in  tbe  year  I708i  IMvineserriee'  wsof  ancient^' 
ly  performed  in  Pancras  church  only  on  the  first  Sondajr 
iar)  every  HMntb ;  and  at  all  other  times  in  the  cbapet  of  ease 
situate  at  Kentish  town ;  but  duty  is  noti^  regularly  p^ftA-tted 
biBfe oir tfate  morning asKleveffing of  eecb Sunday.  TbeDeail 
and  Cbupttrof  St.  Paal's^are  patrons  and'ordtoartes  of  theri^ 

carage; 

»*.Stee  tnwiy  particttMn  cooeermng  Oenertl  Paoli  ia  Bo8#eiri  I^iitdry 
•f*  Csracfti  A'  moaasMBt,  with  a^busr^  has  been  erected  to- his  mwioij'itf 
WfMiBilenAttej. 


^Kagf^  ao^  likewise  po^se^  ib«  («9iory«  which  tjktj  Veue* 
•abject  to  a  referred  T^^u  ^  mf^y  be  ob^^rvcd  that  9eaii«r«» 
have  been  long  ia  cpptevpl^jt^oD  fyr  bvUdifg  a  aeic  chMrdi* 
epoo  a  l^ger  scale  than  th«  yrcsentr 

Pa^cras  a|R>rdii  w^tbip  ka  Uaiiu  tl^i  liter  of  se^veral  ikiim* 
goished  and  most  osefal  charitable  inaci^tipm^  \^^%  we  believe 
that  there  are  not  any  pri?^  bc^qeeala  fcr  the  peroaneet  he. 
f^tofthe^arochi^peor.  T%renjty»thr^acre^of  Undbeleat 
<p  A19  chiyf^  1^  ai|d  tj^ie.  gr.ei^s  iiKfeai^ia  of  buiMiAgi  leqdec  t^ieea 
^  coiTiidera|>le  T»}ii^r  ^  i$^%,  kiif»wiii  19^  ^b»m  thd  ^Mnt^  ia 
indd^t^  b^  l^is  ^^es^qe. 

There  ar^  aerof^iff^ef^  spripgt  witbiii  t)^  hquodAof  tbi« 
^t^ive^l^ii^  At  the  lon^-eatablisbt4  pUfi^  oS  peMki  en^ 
lertaipnient  ce)HL  $4Sf7HB<  ^Mfl  •l^  two  •pripgVf  the  om  ef 
%cafhani4:  q^ity^  aRil  the.  ot^isr  chi^lyhltMer  Near  PaAOVed 
^han^h,  i^^  iRfWli^^JR^  ^\^9,  wl|ich  0^3^  aitai^ed  poa^.  ^aje* 
bnty  oi^der  tb^  lys^e  of  foficroft^mlke  Tbt|  W^t^r  ^  oif9l^)|F 
^Urteleff,  \^y  t^.  a^  s)igl)t  cathiyrtic  property,,  J^.^d^tx^me* 
^ent,  in  tl)^  j^^f.  1789^  lapfenta  t)>j^^  the  ''credit.  ofthM* 
ifellf  1|^  ^och  Qiigf^red  fojc  apipe  \m  y^^  hy.  encoer^g 
of  tgar^alqi^  <;Qi9p9iyr«  iM.  ai^hiiig  the  Ipng  ropm.*^  coe^fnoit 
dj^iug  rooiii  j^  iHtt  the  «ai:pe  a4TerU8eii|eiil  pcomisee  « tbM 
4%^  c?r«  ^IK:^  ^^lU  ^0<^  the  filto^ei  th«)(.QpMuog.Qf.tJ|M^ 
l(ind  s||all.  l^  a|lo^e}|,  or  a^y,  diw^^ly  P«Wft  p^nniiti^Ait^i 
Im;  iH.th^  walHj/'  «i  C%<'.  W^^/fc  n/ear  QM^lebu^gfb  lhi» 
waters  of  which  is  likewise  of  a  cathartic  ijuality^  has.a^f^j^ 
ie^v|  qfntioned  i|ioar  third  vplopiie. 

Two  mansiQ^Si,  really  within  tbis^^pari^b  buti  sj^imt^  bf^we^^^ 
H9pp8teadap4iHigb|^te,()emfiod  notice.  CA{*^S  WOOJJUori 
^£N^WPQD,  the  seat  of  th^  %1  of  Msm^elil.  U^  to  thf 
nprtb-eas^  of  the  village  a|i4  h^aj^t^  <>(  Hfvoi^pst^fud  It.ia.  «ihr 
sewed  by  Mr,  LysQiis  "  to.  be  npt .  iinpFohafeJl«  tbat.ttie  W09A 
iVeaf  this  maosioQ,  a^d  the  neigb^9ui:ifi|^  hmle^.  of  K«AtMi(« 
towp^  were  both  called  after  the  name,  ^r  title,  of  some  very 
a  reQiQte 
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remote  possessor/'^  A  tioose  on  this  estate  is  said  by  Macky^ 
in  his  toar  through  England,  to  have  be^n  then  lately  the 
residence  of  the  Dake  of  Argyle.  This  nobleman  devised  the 
property  to  Lord  Bute;  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1755,  by 
the  first  Ear]  of  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
(then  Attorney  General.) 

The  mansion  it  eiiriched  by  a  home-domain  of  a  peculiarly 
Attractive  character,  and  the  building  itself  ranks  among  the 
most  estimable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  When 
I/>rd  Mansfield  purchased  this  estate  the  house  was  small,  and 
far  from  being  of  an  elegant  description.  The  principal  alter* 
ations  were  effected  by  the  late  Earl,  under  the'  successive  di- 
rection of  the  two  able  architects  Adam  and  Saunders.  Th« 
Ionic  order  prevails  throughout  the  exterior;  and  seldom  has 
that  modest  order  been  arranged  to  the  production  of  an  efi*ect 
more  chaste  yet  striking.  The  north  front  affords  the  grand 
approach,  and  has  two  projecting  wings.  In  the  central  com- 
partment four  fluted  columns  support  an  enriched  entablature 
and  an  ornamented  pediment.  The  southern  front  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  gardens,  and  a  terrace- walk  ranges  along 
the  whole  length.  The  central  division  has  a  rustic  basement, 
which  sustains  pilasters,  crowned  with  a  pediment,  the  tympa- 
num being  vacant.  On  each  side  extends  a  wing,  long  and 
low,  with  an  entablatare  supported  by  three-quarter  columns. 
One  of  these  wings  constitutes  a  library,  and  the  other  a  con- 
sertatory. 

The  interior  is  spacious,  but  not  vast.  The  proportions  of 
the  different  rooms  are  eminently  fine ;  and  the  embellish* 
ments  are  at  once  ample  and  unassuming;  The  sides  of  the 
Music  Room  are  painted  by  Julius  Ibbetson.  In  different 
pannels  are  introduced  various  operations  of  agriculture,  fan- 
cifully represented  as  performed  by  unattired  children.  In- 
terspersed are  views  in  North  Wales,  delicately,  executed. 

Over 

*  £nv.  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  617.  Mr.  Park  suppose!  Kenwood  to  be  the  re- 
Biaiiis  of  the  uicieDt  foreat  of  Middlesex.    Hist  of  Hampilead,  p.  19. 
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0?er  the  organ  the  artist  has  introduced  cherubs,  performing 
in  concert  on  many  instramenu.  In  an  apartment  termed  the 
School  Room  is  an  original  portrait  of  Pope*  presented  by  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfisid  when  Mr.  Murray ;  an  original  half- 
leofrth  of  Garrick;  and  the  celebrated  head  of  Bettertonf 
said  to  be  painted  by  Pope*  who  certainly  made  some  ad« 
▼ance  in  the  art  under  the  instruction  of  Jenras.  The  Lihraty 
b  a  fine  apartment,  about  60  feet  long  by  91  feet  wide.  At 
each  end  is  a  semi-circular  recess*  with  two  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  ceiling  is  coved* '  and  is  divided  in- 
to  pannels  delicately  stuccoed,  and  ornamented  with  paintings 
byZucchi.  This  room  was  designed  by  Adam.  Over  the 
Diamle  piece  is  a  whole  length  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
by  Martin.  In  several  apartments  contiguous  to  .the  library 
are  some  pictures*  among  which  we  noticed  two  large  and  fine 
landscapes*  supposed  by  Claude;  a  piece  by  Teniers;  and 
Wilkie's  Village  Politicians.  In  the  Billiard  Room  are  several 
good  family  portraits.  In  the  Dining  Room^  a  large  but  plain 
apartment*  is  the  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield*  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds*  from  which  has  been  made  a  well  known 
engraving.*  The  portrait  of  Lady  Mansfield  acU  as  a  com- 
panion. In  difierent  apartments  are  other  picttires^  but  we 
have  noticed  those  which  appear  of  greatest  interest.  There 
are*  also*  the  following  busts :— Homer*  aotique*  and  bequeath- 
ed  to  Lord  Mansfield  by  Pope ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Pope ;  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield*  by  NoHekins*  and  a  second  bust  of  th« 
tame  noble  person  at  an  earlier  period  of  life* 

The  grounds  disposed  as  g&rden-scenery  comprise  about 
fifty  acres.  This  spot  is  rich  In  circumsUBinces  of  natural  beau- 
ty. The  undulations  are  gentle*  yet  sheltering ;  and  that  deep 
mass  of  woodland  which  imparts  a  name  to  the  domain*  is  an 

Part  IV.  M  adjunct 

*  We  are  atsored,  by  those  who  were  long  faniiliAr  with  his  Lordship*  thai 
this  portrait  does  not  duly  convey  the  characteristics  of  his  coontenanoe.  Tbo 
eyes  are  Coo  far  closed*  and  the  face  hu  a  fretful  air*  not  kabitaal  with  Lord 
Manficld. 
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adjunct  of  the  picluresqae  rarely  found  in  the  close  ficiaftgr 
of  the  metropolis.  Art  has  been  largely  employed  to  com« 
plete  the  display ;  but  all  her  operations  have  been  guided  by 
so  fine  a  taste»  that  the  patient  examiner  alone  detects  the 
parts  indebted  to  her  interference.  The  reservoirs  belongiog 
to  the  Hampstead  water- works*  are  situated  in  these  grounds. 
The  breaks  between  the  sheets  of  water  are  hidden  by  plants'- 
tions;  and  in  one  part  is  constructed  a  mock  bridge,-  which 
forms  a  good  object  from  the  house«  while  it  assists  in  impos- 
ing the  idea  of  a  continued  stream<  or  river.  At  diflerent 
points^  vestas  are  contrived,  which  cajsually  rereal  lands  really 
unconneeted  with  the  estate,  except  as  to  the  aid  they  thus 
impart  to  picturesque  effect  The  edges  of  the  rich  oak  wood- 
land  are  finely  broken  and  unequal.  We  must  not  omit  to  .ob- 
serve that  the  lending  improvements  in  these  grounds  have 
been  effected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  resides- 
on  the  estate  as  land -steward  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
who  was  likewise  retained  as  steward  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

A  serpentine  walk^  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  conducts 
round  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  premises,  and  through 
the  large  and  venerable  woods*  In  the  course  of  this  peram* 
hulation  occur  numberless  pleasing  views,  varied  between  a 
comprehensive  prospect  of  tl)e  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
environs,  and  the  more  ettractive  points  of  home  scenery. 
Concerning  these  recesses  it  must  be  noticed,  as  a  circumstance 
ef  local  anecdote,  th;it  Venner,  the  fanatic  who  created  a  dis- 
turbance at  the  head  of  the  ''  fifth  monarchy-men,''  in  Jan- 
vary,  1661,  sought  a  retreat,  with  bis  followers,  for  a-  short 
lime,  in  Ken-wood.f 

Near 

*  About  22  acres  are,  in  the  whole,  under  water  in  these  premises.  The 
company  to  whom  the  Hampstead  water-works  belong  supply  several 
neighbouring  di&uictS|  and,  likewise,  some  of  the  uorth:westem  parts  ef 
Iioodoa* 

t  Nealc's  History  oi  the  Fontaiiti  YgU  IV.  p.  810.  . . 


mm 
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Ntar  the  hoase  are  soom  fine  cedars  of  Libairas^  one  of 
#hich  was  planted  by  the  band  of  tbe  Chief  Jaatice.  The 
Earl  of  Mansfield  retains  an  adjoining  fairm  of  about  two  hun- 
dred acres,  which  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  caltiyation.  The 
dairy  is  situate  within  the  pleaslire  grouttds»  and  is  a  tasteful 
building*  paved  with  marble. 

FiTZitoT  Faum  is  the  name  bestowed  on  a  capacious  villas 
agreeably  situated  to  the  south*west  of  the  village  of  High* 
gate.  This  handsome  residence  was  rebuilt  about  twenty  five 
years  back,  and  is  a  commodious  iaroily  dwelling  of  a  dintin* 
gaished  class;  but  its  attractions  are  thrown  into  shade  by  the* 
lustre  of  Uxe  adjacent  seat  noticed  above.  Fitzroy  farm  wav 
for  some  time  tbe  residence  of  Lord  Southaimpton,  in  whomy 
and  his  heirs,  was  vested,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  l768,  the 
fee- simple  of  the  manor  of  Totenhall,  or  Tottenharay  subject 
to  the  payment  of  300/.  per  ann.  to  the  prebendary  of  Totten* 
bam.*  Tbe  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  is  now  resident  here> 
and  the  spot  has  acq4]ired  some  fashionable  notoriety  from 
the  public  breakfasts  giveA  by  his  Lordshtpi  The  grounds 
are  judiciously  disponed,  and  -possess  many  circumstances  of 
natural  beauty.  The  attached  Farm  comprises  about  100 
acreSi 

KsiiTisH  Town  is  an  ancient  .hamlet  of  Pancras.  The 
name  was  formerly  written  Kenthtonne;  and  here  •'William- 
Bruges,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  had 
a  country  house,  at  which  be  entertained  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
niund."t  The  manor  is  prebendal,* under  the  name  of  Came- 
lows.}     "  The  name  of  Kaunteloe,  or  de  Kaunteloe,''  says 

M  2  .  Lysons, 

*  Eavir^nf,  Sec.  V^l.  II.  p.  615. 

f  Lysoni,  sAer  DsIUwaj's  enqoirics  into  tbe  origin  and  progress  of  he- 
raldry. 

f  See  further  remarks'  concerning  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's,  relative  to 
tbe  parteh  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  second  part  of  this  account  of  London,  &c. 
p.  198. 
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Lysons,*  **  occum  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  coort  roils  ef 
ibe  manor  of  TottenbaU.'' 

Tbe  site  of  the  church  clearly  ascertains  tine  part  oP  Paiv. 
eras  which  was  first  peopled;  bat  it  is  probable  that  a  village 
was  formed  at  a  comparatively'early  period  on  the  spot  novr 
under  notice.  Norden,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
mentions  the  chapel  of  ease  in  this  place^  but  without  descrU)- 
ing  it  as  a  structure  of  modern  erection. 

Not  any  traces  of  ancient  building  are  now  to  be  discovered, 
but  the  hand  of  recent  cultivation  has  been  busy  in  every  part 
of  tbe  bamlet  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  detached  and  spa- 
cioas«  with  good  adjacent  pleasure  grounds.  Others  are  crowd* 
ed  in  the  form  of  rows>  and  thus  forfeit  all  allusion  to  rural 
character.  The  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  village  lie  towards 
Highgate.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this  division  are  designed  in 
a  superior  style,  and  command  a  prospect,  rich  in  verdure,  and 
attractive  from  its  connection  with  tbe  inequalities  of  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  and  the  fine  expanse  of  contiguous  country. 

The  Chapel  of  Kentish  town  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  erect- 
ed in  1783,  and  the  succeeding  year.  The  expense  was  de- 
frayed by  a  fund  arising  from  the  rental  of  the  church -lands 
of  Pancras,  aided  by  a  brief.  Among  the  persons  interred  in 
this  chapel  is  Grignion,  the  Engraver,  who  died  at  Kentish 
town,  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  93.  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  decease  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  this  melancholy  privation 
was  rendered  more  bitter  by  extreme  poverty,  A  subscript 
tion  for  his  relief  in  some  measure  softened  the  last  steps  of 
bis  approach  to  the  grave. 

The  Arminiaus  and  Calvintsts  have  each  a  meeting-house  in 
this  place. 

Camden  Town,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  ham- 
let. 

*  Environs,  £(c.  Vol.  II.  pw  614.  The  soirt  rolls  are  in  die  muniraenl 
room  of  St.  Paal'f,  aad  the  earlieit  is  dated  aboat  llie  begiaiuDg  of  the  litk. 
center/. 
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Wt.  1ft  a  Tillage  of  modem  date.  Tlie  first  buildings  in  this 
part  of  ihft  parish  of  Pancras,  except  a  few  inconsiderable 
houses  in  the  neighl>ourhoo<)  of  the  original  workhouse,  were 
commenced  about  the  year  1791.  The  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  late  Earl  Camden,  who  acqtiired  the  lease  of  the  pre- 
bendal  manor  of  Cantclows  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Nicholas  J^flreys,  Esq.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Cam- 
den town  is  situated  the  Vetbeinaiiy  CoLLfics,  which  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1791,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sain 
Bel,  who  was  appointed  the  first  professor.  The  neglected 
stale  of  farriery  in  this  kingdom  had  long  rendered  such  an 
establishment  desirable,  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  the  ho« 
noor  of  the  Odiham  Agricultural  Society  that  the  Gentlemen 
fonning  that  association  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  carrying 
Mr.  Sain  Bel's  plan  into  cfTect  **  The  grand  object  of  this 
institution  has  been,  and  is,  to  form  a  school  of  yeterinary 
science,  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds  of 
all  kinds,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  sobject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied,  might 
be  investigated  and  regularly  taught;  in  order  that  by  this 
neans,  enlightened  practitioners  of  liberal  ^dncation,  whose 
whole  stud^'  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art  in  all  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  For 
this  purpose  pipits  are  admitted  at  the  college,  who^  ia  addi* 
tion  to  the  iecinrcs  and  instructions  of  the  professor,  and  th« 
practice  of  the  stables  under  his  superintendance,  at  present 
eii^  (from  the  liberal  disposition  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  of  the  iacuky  to  support  and  protect  this  establish- 
ment) the  peculiar  advantage  of  free  admission  to  their  medi^ 
cal  and  anatomical  lectures.  Of  these  pupils  many  are  at  this 
time  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  piactiijng 
with  great  credit  and  advantage  to  themselves,  and  benefit  to 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.  In  order,  however,  tbtit  no 
doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  sulEciept  qualiiicationa  of  pu« 
pils  upon  their  leaving  the  ColUgei  they  are  strictly  t xanuned 
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by  the  Medical  Committee,  (wljich  consists  of  ten  of  tbe  mo^^ 
eminent  surgeons  in  tbe  metropolis)  "  from  whom  they  re« 
ceive  a  proper  certificate,  if  they  are  foand  to  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  the  veterinary 
science,  and  are  competent  to  practise  with  advantage  to  the 
public."* 

An  institution  so  extensive  in  its  views  mu«t  necessarily  in* 
cur  a  large  annual  expenditure.  The  number  of  subscribers 
is  at  present  about  seven  hundred.  Every  subscriber  of  tbe 
8um  of  twenty  guineas  is  a  member  of  the  society  for  life. 
Subscribers  of  two  guineas  annually  are  members  for  one  year, 
and  are  equally  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  establishment. 
*'  A  subscriber  has  the  privilege  of  having  his  horses  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary,  to  be  treated,  under  all  circumstances  of 
(disease,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  night, 
including  keep,  medicines,  or  operations  of  whatever  nature 
that  may  be  necessary ;  likewise  of  bringing  bis  horses  to  the 
College  for  the  advice  of  the  profesaior,  gratis,  in  cases  where 
he  may  prefer  the  treatment  of  them  at  home.Vt 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  this  iastitutiofi 
to  the  army^  conjoined  to  a  wish  for  advancing  tbe  cause  of 
national  science.  Parliament  has  liberally  a^brded  aid,  at  dif^ 
ferent  periods,  when  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  such  a 
supply  essential.  His  royal  highness  tbe  Prince  Regent  is 
patron  of  tbe  establishment,  and  many  of  tbe  most  distin* 
guisbed  of  the  nobility  occur  in  the  list  of  subscribers. 

Tbe  buildings  are  sufficiently  extensive*  and  are  extremely, 
well  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes.  The  stnbles  present 
a  model  of  scientific  arrangement,  and  contain  stalls  and  apart« 
ments  calculated  for  tbe  reception  of  horses  in  all  the  varie-* 
ties  and  peculiarities  of  disease.  The  Theatre  for  dissections 
and  lectures  is  judiciously  formed;  and  a  large  contiguous 

apartment 

*  Account  of  the  CoIIego,  printed  in  1810,  hr  direction  of  the  Committee 
•f  CovernorB. 

f  Ibid. 
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aparifnent  it  provided  with  oameross  satisfactory  ftnatcwiical 
preparations,  for  the  complete  illustndion  of  subjects  discussed 
by  the  lecturer.  There  U,  likewise,  a  forge  for  the  shoeing  of 
horses  on  the  most  approfed  principles,  and  several  paddocka 
are  attached  to  the  collegiate  buildings.  Regular  lectures  oa 
veterinary  seieiice  are  annually  delivered  by  the  professor. 

The  Infirmary  is  capable  of  aecoinmodating  near  sixty 
borseSi  but  the  number  usually  submitted  to  practice  may  be 
averaged  at  between  forty  and  fifty.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  studenU  have  been  examined,  and  approved,  by  the 
Medical  Committee.  About  thirty  are  at  present  under  a 
course  of  study.  The  professor,  who:ie  medical  talents  are 
well  known,  is  Mr.  Edward  Coleman;  and  the  very  able  an* 
sistant  professor,  Mr.  Wdliam  Sewell,  who  has,  likewise,  the 
whole  civil  soperintend^nce  of  the  esublishment. 

SoMERs  Town,  situate  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  just 
noticed,  has  obtained  both  "  local  habitation  and  name''  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years.  But  the  site  of  this  recent  plantation 
of  dwellings  has  some  claim  on  antiquarian  notice.  A  part  of 
Somers-town  is  built  on  a  spot  termed  the  Brillj  where  were 
to  be  seen,  before  the  buildings  took  place,  the  remains  of  what 
has  been  supposed  a  Soman  camp.  The  earth  works  appear 
to  have  been  of  some  extent,  and  Dr.  Stukeley  (whose  bold* 
ness  of  conjecture  is  well  known)  ip  an  account  prefixed  to 
bis  Iter  Boreale,  but  published  since  his  death,  very  confi* 
dently  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  camp,  which  he  terms 
Caesar's,  and  points  out  the  peculiar  station  of  each  commander. 
This  is  the  romance  of  antiquarianism,  and  the  pursuit  loses 
at  once  its  utility  and  dignity  by  such  an  indulgence  of  ima- 
gination. There  is  always  danger  in  attributing  a  very  remote 
origin  to  dubious  m»rks  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  great  and  populous  city,  whose  environs  have  experienced 
the  hostile  visitation  of  divers  formidable  powers.*  It  is  known 

M4  that 

*  Air.  L^sont,  who  b  Mf«  siithorit^f  has  the  following  remarks  on  tbU  sab* 

jcct  ;•* 
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that  the  liondoners  in  1643,  formed  entrenchmcjits  and  ram* 
parts  in  the  fields  near  Pancras  church.  Dr.  Stukeley  says 
that  the  works  during  the  civil  war  chiefly  consisted  of  a  yal- 
lum^  thrown  iip  in  the  fields  contiguous  to  the  ]>uke  of  Bed- 
ford's house;  and  adds  that  this  vallum  was  levelled  after  thf 
restoration,  and  that  scarce  a  trace  of  it  remained  when  he 
wrote.  That  entire  obliteration  of  every  vestige«  which  has 
aince  occurred^  precludes  all  other  argument  than  such  as  \b 
founded  on  written  or  engraved  document.  In  the  print  of  thf 
presumed  camp^  published  with  Dr.  Stukeley's  work,  the  lines 
of  entrenchment  seem  to  have  been  very  faint;  but  certainly 
the  name  of  the  site«  in  appearing  to  be  a  contraction  of  Bury 
hill,'^  affords  soin^  support  to  the  conjecture  of  that  fanciful 
luiticpiary. 

Somers*town  has  so  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  a  considerable  license  of  arrangement  is  assumed 
in  treating  of  it  as  a  place  distinct  from  the  metropolis.  In 
fact,  on  the  south  it  joins  those  long  ranges  of  building  which 
line  the  New  Road,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle-bridge ; 
but  on  the  north,  it  is  open  to  the  Bedford  Fields,  and  there, 
^t  least,  appears  to  hesitate  in  character.  A  curious  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  progress  of  this  place,  in  regard  to 
accession  of  building,  is  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  IVIaga* 
^ine.f  Perhaps  the  whole  records  of  domestic  archijtecture 
do  not  present  a  similar  instance  of  celerity  in  creating  and 
vniting  streets. 

The 

ject ;— "  It  has  been  the  custom  sniongsome  autlquuiei  to  magoifj  every  en- 
trenchment, though  only  a  dr>*  moat  of  40  puces  square,  into  a  Roman  camp. 
%  ^ave  nnt  obserrcd  any  entrenchments  near  London  which  could  have  been 
/capable  of  containing  more  than  a  very  small  body  of  men,  except  that  04 
Wiini)lef^on  Common,  and  the  large  entrenchment  near  Barking." 

*  In  •everal  parts  of  the  *'  Beauties  of  England,"  &c.  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  Bury  4iBnoted  either  a  military  station  or  a  dwelling  of  importance. 
It  is  well  knowa  that  the  Saxons  oAen  ocoupied  Roman  sites  for  both  thosf 
parposei. 

f  for  I919,    The  trtidi;  was  wdtten  by  the  ^te  ),  P.  Malcolm,  F,  $.  4, 
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The  first  specolaton  in  bailding  met  with  some  little  en« 
cooragemeoty  but  many  of  their  houses  remained  unoccupied 
vintil  the  troubles  in  France  caused  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who  adhered  by  education  and  profession  to  the  ancient  go- 
▼emment,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  country.  The  emigrant 
priests  fixed  on  Somers^town  as  a  desirable  spot  of  residence  ; 
many  houses  here  wanted  occupants,  and  the  place  was  near 
the  Catholic  cemetery  of  St.  Pancras.  This  influx  of  foreign* 
era  produced  a  considerable  rise  in  the  rents,  and  stimulated  a 
^11  farther  increase  of  buildings.  The  streets  are  now  Tery 
numerous,  and  are  generally  composed  of  houses  which  main- 
fain  a  respectable  mediocrity  of  character. 

The  sojourn  of  the  ejected  French  priests  in  this  ••  Town" 
attained  a  high  interest  from  the  truly  amiable  and  philanthre- 
pic  exertions  of  the  Abbfe  Carron.    This  gentleman  institute^ 
aeveral  establishments  which  afforded  sustenance  to  the  old, 
and  useful  innruction  to  the  young,  at  a  period  when  his  ex- 
patriated countrymen  were  mendicant  and  helpless  in  a  land 
which  had  long  discarded  their  system  of  religious  ceremo- 
nials.   These  foundations  consist  of  an  hospital  for  age4  and 
^rm  French  clergy,  which  was  opened  in  1797,  and  a  re- 
ceptacle for  distrefsed  female  French  emigrants.     The  Abb6, 
likewi&e,  promoted  the  foundation  of  two  charity  schools ;  the 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion.   The  exertions  of  the  Abb^  Carron  were,  indeed,  un- 
ceasing in  the  times  of  greatest  need  :  in  1810  he  established 
#n  institution  for  the  relief  of  all  the  deserving  poor  who  form- 
ed a  part  of  his  congregation.      Soup  twice  in  each  week,  me- 
dicine, wine,  clothes  and  pecuniary  assistance  were  adminis- 
tered by  this  establishment.      The  whole  of  these  charitable 
institutions  depended  for  support  on  the  casual  bounty  of 
wealthy  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  contributions  obtained  by 
the  solicitation  of  Carron.    Every  hour  uf  this  excellent  man's 
estrangement  from  his  native  country  was  devoted  to  the  duties 
pf  the  religion^  faith  in  which  be  bad  beei^  educated,  and  to 
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that  great  caase  which  depends  on  no  fashion  or.mode,  and  has 
its  origin  in  the  heart,~the  relief  of  suffering  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  this  place  is  a  neat  brick 
building.  It  contains  a  monument  to  the  brother  of  the  Abb^ 
Carrou.  The  Princess  of  Conde  was  also  interred  here.  There 
are  two  dissenting  houses  of  religious  worship.  Beihel  Chapel, 
a  gloomy  building,  now  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  hut  was  for- 
merly a  proprietary  chapel  of  the  established  church.  Tan" 
bridge  Chapel,  so  termed  from  its  situation  in  Tonbridge  Row, 
or  Place,  is  for  the  use  of  Independents. 

HAMPSTEAD. 

This  most  desirable  village  is  distant  from  London  about  four^ 
miles  on  the  north-west.  The  parish,  containing  2169  acres, 
is  separated  from  the  metropolis  by  Pancras,  and  by  Maryle- 
bone  ;  and  is  bounded  in  other  directions  by  Finchley,  Hendon^ 
Wilsdbn,  and  Paddington.  Much  of  this  district  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  but  scarcely  any  land  is  subject  to  arable 
cultivation.  The  farms  are  small,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis;  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  meadow  ground  are  attached  to  the  villas  of  private 
gentlemen,  who  deem  themselves  fortunate  in  acquiring  such 
rural  appendages  on  terms  which,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
are  truly  favourable  to  the  person  who  sells  or  letts  the  land. 

The  greater  part  of  Hampstead  is  seated  on  an  eminence 
*'  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide;*'*  and  from  this 
circumstance  of  situation  the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  dry  and 
sanative.  Armstrong,  in  his  '*  art  of  preserving  healtl^/* 
mentions 

'f  Hftmpstead»  courttd  by  the  wetteru  wind ; 

an4 

^  Piirk's  Hampstesd/  p«  t# 
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jupd  tbe  plac;e  has,  with  propriety,  been  long  the  summer  re- 
port of  those  who  have  sacrificed  that  great  essential  of  enjoy-' 
ment,  soundness  of  constitution,  in  the  busy  and  seductive  cir- 
.cles  of  the  neighbouring  city. 

Armstrong  is  not  the  only  physician  who  has  pran^d  the  cli- 
mate of  thi£  district*  It  is  said,  by  Dr.  Soaroe,  to  resembU^ 
that  of  Montpeli«r.*  Among  the  numerous  persons  who  have 
derived  benefii  fron  this  salubrious  air«  we  cannot  avoid  nanir 
ingGay,  who  retired  hither  when  oppressed  to  extremity  by 
the  failure  of  the  south-sea  scheme,  in  which  he  had  embarked 
^be  hard  earned  produce  of  many, years  devoted  to  poetry  j 
and  the  friend  of  Gay,  thje  worthy  and  accomplished  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnoi. 

The  signification  of  the  name  by  which  this  village  is  knowi^ 
would  appear  to  be  obvious.  The  compound  term  Homestead^ 
is  still:  used  in  many  counties  to  express  tbe  domestic  appur* 
tenances  of  a  farm.  It  had  formerly  a  more  extensive  applli> 
cation;  and  perhaps,  originally,  was  employed  to  distinguish 
the  principal  mansion  of  a  village.  In  Domesday  book  the 
word  is  written  Hamcstede,  aqd  under  that  name  occurs  the  hi*' 
lowing  statement  of  the  property  so  denominated  :— "  Th« 
abbot  of  St.  Peter  holds  Hamestede  for  four  hides.  Arable 
land  to  three  ploughs.  Three  hides  and  a  half  belong  tathe 
demesne,  and  there  is  one  plough  therein.  The  villanes  bav< 
one  plough,  and  another  may  be  mad«.  There  is  one  villane 
of  one  virgate,  and  five  bordars  of  one  virgate,  and  one  bond-^ 
man.  Pannage  for  one  hundred  bogs.  In  the  whole  it  is  worth 
fifty  shillings ;  the  same  when  received  ^  in  King  Edward's  time 

one 

*  Respecting  the  atmosphere  of  this  neighbourboi>d«  the  following  remark 
occon  in  Mr.  Park's  History  of  Hampstead  : — "  Though  ic  may  appear  pa- 
i«doxica)«  1  have  not  tbe  least  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Haiiipitead  is  fre- 
quently warmer  than  London,  jji  tbe  winter-season.  I  have  even  beard  it 
nid,  by  »  parson  who  kept  one  thermometer  at  Hampstead  and  another  in 
London,  and  travelled  between  the  two  places  daily,  that  ha  almost  naiforai- 
\j  fonnd  bis  town  tbermometcr  lower  than  his  coantry  onct*' 
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«ne  hundred  shillings."*  Rannulf  Pevrel  held,  under  the 
Abbot,  one  hide  of  the  land  of  the  vjllanes,  vahied  at  five 
shillings.  The  manor  altogether  %vas  cojisidered  to  be  in  the 
demesne  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  history  of  property  within  this  parish  may,  however, 
be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  was  formed 
the  record  termed  Domesday.  There  still  exists  a  charter  in 
Mrbich  King  Edgar  the  peaceable  professes  to  grant  tb  his 
trusty  minister  Mangoda,  a  certain  spot  of  country  in  the 
place  commonly  called  Mr  Hamstedb  ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  this  instrument  is  one  of  those  fa- 
brications not  unusual  among  the  monks  of  the  early  ages.t 
It  is  less  questionable  that  King  Ethelred,  in  the  year  986, 
granted  the  property  of  "  Hamstede"  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Westminster.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward 
the  confessor,  with  additional  privileges,  at  the  instigation  of 
Archbishop  Dunstan.  We  have  seen,  from  the  extract  of 
Domesday,  that  the  claim  was  allowed  by  the  Norman  con- 
queror; and  the  manor  of  Hampstead  remained  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  until  the  Dissolution  of 
the  monastic  house  over  which  they  presided,  in  1539. 

When  Westminster  %vas  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry 
VIII.  as  an  effort  towards  a  popular  atonement  for  the  freedom 
he  bad  used  with  endowed  religious  institutions,  the  county  of 
Middlesex  was  taken  from  the  see  of  London,  to  form  the  new 
diocese.  Among  other  appendages  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of 
Westminster,  the  manor  of  Hampstead  was  aHotted  to  the 
Bishop.  But  it  remained  for  only  a  short  period  in  the  pds* 
session  of  this  mitred  lord.  The  bishoprick  of  Westminster 
(existed  but  for  nine  years;  and  in  1551,  Edward  VI.  conferred 

Hampstead 

•  Bawd  wen  *8  Trans.  Pomet.  for  Midd.  p  9. 
'  t  See  9onie  rtry  ingenious  renaiks  pn  t)iii  SD^yeqt  in  }dr.  Park*!  Hist,  of 
Psmp9tead,  p.  8^— 8(i. 
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Hampstrad  on  Sir  Tboraas  Wroth,*  a  gentleman  high  in  his  fa* 
four,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed  many  honours  and  large  pos- 
»ei«ions. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  family  of  Wroth  until  the  year 
1620,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Campden*  whose  chief  residence  has  been  noticed  ia 
•ur  account  of  Kensington,  With  the  Campdens  and  their 
descendants  the  estate  remained  till  1707,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Sir  William  Langhorne,  Bart,  an  East  India  merchant.  It  is 
BOW  the  property  of  Lady  Wilson,  relict  uf  General  3ir  Tfao* 
was  Spencer  Wilson,  Bart* 

The  leading  historical  features  of  this  village  are  comprised 
in  the  page  which  narrates  the  descent  of  property*  It  is  sup* 
posed,  by  several  antiquaries,  that  the  Roman  road  termed  the 
Watling  Street  passed  through  Hampstead.  There  are  not 
any  visible  remains  of  this  great  work  within  the  parish;  but, 
according  to  the  track  usually  ascribed  to  the  Watiing  Street, 
Hampstead  would  appear  to  be  in  the  line  of  its  progress.  At 
a  circumstance  in  some  shape  favouring  the  conjecture,  it  must 
be  observed  that  a  Roman  sepulchral  urn  was  dug  up,  near  the 
Welh,  in  the  year  1774,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
chose  for  the  burial  place  of  their  warriors  the  border  of  a 
military  way*  The  repositorial  urn  discovered  at  the  above 
time,  was  capable  of  holding  from  ten  to  twelve  gallons;  but 
was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces  before  it  could  be  released 
from  the  ground.  It  was  covered  with  a  perforated  stone,  and 
iu  contents  were  as  follow  :-»{it  the  bottom  was  a  small  urn, 
holding  the  remains  of  human  bones  which  had  passed  through 
fire.  Above  this  was  a  pitcher,  with  a  handle  and  spout,  con- 
taining 

*  Sir  Thomas  was  in  habits  of  great  familiarity  with  his  yonthfol  sova- 
reign.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  reformed  religion ;  and,  on  the  ac* 
cession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  fled  to  Strasburgh.  "  It  is  ohserrable/'  says 
Fuller  (whose  conclasions  often  partook  more  of  fancy  than  of  jadgment) 
"  that  he,  who  then  went  away  for  his  conscience,  hath  alone,  of  all  the  ca- 
talegne  of  itf  iddietex  gentry,  bis  name  remaining  in  the  connty," 
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taining  likewise,  burnt  htiman  bones«  On  the  sides  wete  foandf 
foar  vases  of  fiifferent  sizes;  a  small  jar;  and  two  earthed 
lamps.* 

The  village  of  Hampstead  is  formed  on  the  side  of  one  of 
those  lofty  hiMs  which  rise  on  the  north  of  London,  and  con- 
atitnte  a  natural  screen  for  the  metropolis  in  that  chrll  quarterr 
The  domestic  buildings  are  of  various  ages  and  character. 
The  most  ancient  (now  in  a  ruinous  state)  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  the  first  James ;  but  there  are  several  which  bear 
evident  ref4erenc€,  in  general  feature,  or  interior  circumstance 
of  embellishment,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  These 
are  substantial  and  coonnodiouft  dwellings  ;  and,  in  later  years, 
have  been  constructed  numerous  villas  of  a  most  respectable 
and  ornamental  description.  The  situation  of  the  principal 
houses  partakes  much  of  variety,  and  acquires  charms  not 
usual  with  the  vicinity  of  London,  from  the  craggy  and  de- 
vious character  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  is  placed.  But 
the  far'famed  salubrity  of  the  Hampstead  air  has  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  i  hose  speculators  in  building  \%4io  have  lately  in« 
cumbered  the  environs  of  the  metropolis  with  tenements  far 
beyond  the  need  of  the  population.  Many  streets  diverge 
from  or  approach  the  great  thoroughfare,  which  are  crowded 
with  ill  constructed  and  unoccupied  buildings,  intended,  it 
would  appear,  as  lodging-houses  for  invalids. 

The  progress  of  Hampstead  in  regard  to  population  and  no- 
toriety merits  attention.  ''  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this 
place  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  washerwomen;  and  here  the 
clothes  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  chief  citizens  used  to  be 
brought  from  London  to  be  washed.^f  In  the  course  of  the 
17th  century,  as  is  evident  from  buildings  yet  remaining,  some 
few  families  of  respectability  chose  this  spot  for  an  occasional 
residence ;  but  it  was  only  towards  the  commencement  of  the 

century 

•  3ee  an  engraving  and  comprebensiTe  account  of  the  Urn,  Sec.  in  the 
Otnt.  Mag.  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  169. 
t  MS.  Pescription  of  Middiaaei,  in  tho  possesion  of  J.  Btitton,  F.  S.  A. 
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century  following  that  Hanpstead  aitracttd  the  notice  of  the 
world  of  fashien.  At  this  period,  so  rmportant  in  the  annala 
of  the  Tillage,  Hainpstead  attained  celebrity  as  a  watering 
phee.  It  is  not  known  by  vfbom  the  springs  were  first  dis- 
covered, but  it  is  certain  that  the  Wells  were  held  in  some 
public  esteem  before  the  year  1698.  The  history  of  a  fashion- 
able medicinal  spring  is  nearly ^the  same,  wherever  it  ari9es. 
The  poor  first  received,  or  thought  that  they  received,  benefit. 
Then  certain  physicians,  aware  perhaps  of  the  efficacy  of  no- 
velty with  the  fanciful,  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  healing 
treasure  in  the  bubble  of  the  waters.  Caterers  for  public 
pleasure  seized  the  opportunity,  and  introduced  the  dance  and 
festival  as  auxiliaries  of  convalescence. 

Many  of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstead 
possess  ferruginous  qualities,  but  only  in  one  instance  is  the 
impregnation  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  medical  application. 
Dr.  Gibbons  (the  Mirmitlo  of  Garth's  Dispensary}  was  the  first 
physician  who  strenuously  recommended  the  drinking  of  these 
waters.  He  was  followed  by  many  phybicians  of  his  ow» 
time,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  Wells  were  once  frequented 
by  as  much  and  as  good  company  as  used  to  go  yearly  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  in  Kent."* 

The  Wells  of  Hampstead;  which  conduced  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree  to  render  the  village  of  popular  attraction,  were  furnished 
with  a  tavern,  cofiee  room,  dancing-room,  raffling  shops,  bowl- 
ing-green, &c.  The  periodical  publications  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  abound  with  advertisements  from  those  who 

provided 

*  Trace  by  Dr.  So«idi»  ;  for  sore  exlended  estncu  of  which,  aee  Bark's 
kfist.  of  Hsmpfttead.  The  tract  was  poblUbed  in  17S4  "  to  retrieve," 
Bays  Mr.  Park,  "  the  fttlliug  fame  of  these  waters  ;"  .but  it  was  ill  adapted 
to  the  intended  purpose.  A  satisfactory  aoaljsis  was  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Review,  Vol.  VL  and  aAerwards,  as  a  separate  pamphlet, 
IB  laot,  by  Mr.  BUu.  From  this  essay  it  appears  that  the  water  is  a  simple 
€9TtmaM  dkaiyteu,  aad  the  nedkal  ^ffeiU  are  slated  to  be  eitremelj  be- 
'  nticial  ia  mwiy  diseases^  t 
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proTided  these  diTersions  in  the  inviting  neighbourhood  of  the 
spring  of  health.  In  the  Postboy  of  May  10,  1707,  the  public 
is  informed  "  that  the  wells  are  about  to  be  opened  with  very 
good  music  for  dancing,  all  day  long,  and  to  continue  every 
Monday  during  the  season  ;  there  is  all  needful  accommoda- 
lion  for  water-drinkers  of  both  sex,  and  all  other  entertain* 
ments  for  good  eating  and  drinking ;  very  good  stables  for  fine 
horses;  and  a  farther  accommodation  of  a  stage  coach  and 
chariot  from  the  wells,  at  any  time  in  the  evening  or  mora- 
mg. 

AdvertisemenU  for  concerts  at  the  Wells  occur  from  1701 
to  1710.  These  amusements  appear  to  have  commenced  at 
either  10  or  11  in  the  morning,  and  the  price  of  the  ticket  of 
admission  was  usually  one  shilling.  In  the  advertisementa  it 
is  almost  uniformly  said  that  there  will  be  dancing  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

As  these  entertainments  were  numerously  attended,  and 
were  so  near  to  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that 
many  scenes  of  great  licence  and  indecorum  were  likely  to 
ensue.  In  fact,  the  place  became  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  receive  the  lash  of  such  satire  as  was  calculated  to  outlive 
the  folly  or  vice,  which  it  stigmatized.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Tatler  (Number  59}  Mr.  BickersUfT  says,  ^'  I  am  di- 
verted from  my  train  of  discourse  of  the  fraternity  about  this 
town,  by  letters  from  Hampstead,  which  give  me  an  account 
there  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of  a  raffling- 
shop,  which  is,  it  seems,  secretly  supported  by  a  person  who 
is  a  deep  practitioner  in  the  law,  and  out  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science, has,  under  the  name  of  his  maid  Sisly,  set  up  this 
easier  way  of  conveyancing  and  alienating  estates  from  one 
femily  to  another.  He  is  so  far  from  having  an  intelligence 
with  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  that  all  the  humbler  cheats  wh» 
appear  there  are  faced  by  the  partners  in  the  bank,  and  driven 
ofi*  by  the  reflection  of  superior  brass.  This  notice  is  given 
to  all  the  silly  faces  that  pass  that  way,  that  they  may  not  be 

decoyed 
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decoyed  in  by  the  sofl  allarements  of  a  fine  lady,  who  is  the 
Bigo  to  the  pageantry." 

A  comedy,  written  by  Baker,  and  intituled  *'  Hampstead 
Heath/'  was  performed  at  Drary  Lane  about  the  year  1700. 
This  piece  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it  contains  a  satirical  de- 
scription of  the  amosemenu  at  Hampstead,  and  the  company 
which  partook  of  them.  One  of  the  dramatis  personta  is  made 
to  say,  somewhat  byperboiically,  ^«  London  now,  indeed,  has 
bat  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  a  sweet  rural  spot  seems  an  ad- 
journment o^  the  nation.  The  cards  fly,  the  bowls  run,  the 
dice  rattle.''  The  respondent  character  observes  that  <'  assem- 
blies so  near  the  town  give  us  a  sample  of  each  degree.  We 
have  court  ladies  that  are  all  air  and  no  dress  ;  city  ladies  that 
are  over-dressed  and  no  air ;  and  country -dames,  with  broad 
brown  faces  like  a  Stepney  bun  ;  besides  an  endless  number  of 
Fleet  Street  sempstresses,  that  dance  minuets  in  their  furbeloe 
•carfs.*' 

From  these  quotations  it  is  evident  that  Hampstead  was 
frequented  by  mingled  throngs  of  the  gay  and  the  designing. 
Subordinate  places  of  entertainment  sprang  up  on  every  side  \ 
and  races  on  the  heath,  and  an  annual  village  fair,*  contri* 
buted  to  the  exhiliration  of  the  scene*  Tumultous  festivals 
like  these  were  calculated  to  drive  the  diseased  from  the  spot 
of  promise ;  and  fashion  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a  long 
stay.  The  waters  lost  their  repute  in  less  than  half  a  century ; 
and  those  who  wished  to  make  them  a  source  of  profit  had  the 
mortification  of  being  supplanted  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
«'  New  Tunbridge  Wells,"  near  Islington.  But  the  notoriety 
which  Hampstead  bad  attained  caused  a  great  increase  of  lU 
residents,  and  led  to  many  of  the  buildings  which  now  orna-* 
ment  this  agreeable  village. 

Among  conspicuous  domestic  structures,  the  following  re- 

Paet  IV.  N  quire 

*  TIm  fair  commenced  on  the  lit  of  August,  and  luted  four  days.  W« 
liaTc  not  been  able  to  atcertain  the  period  at  which  it  was  discontinood. 
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quire  notice  :~0n  the  left  h^did,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
London,  is  a  spacious  mansion,  of  square  dimensions,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  beun  built  and  inhabited  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  Ludlow,  in  his  memoirs^  mentions  the  residence  of  Sir 
Henry  at  Hampstead,  and  says  that  he  was  here  seized,  pre* 
Tious  to  that  commitment  to  the  Tower,  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion, which  formed  the  prelude  to  his  death  on  the  scaffold. 
At  a  later  period.  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  lived 
in  this  house,  and  ornamented  the  windows  with  some  painted 
glass,  of  various  ages,  which  is  still  preserved.  The  subjects 
are  chiefly  scriptural,  and  under  several  are  biblical  inscriptions, 
with  the  date  of  1571.*  The  house  has  been  considerably 
modernized,  both  as  to  its  outward  and  interior  features,  but 
some  parts  yet  remain  in  their  original  state.  The  back-front 
is  unaltered,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  architectural  style 
which  then  prevailed.  The  entrance  hall  and  ample  carved 
staircase  are,  likewise,  free  from  innovation.  This  house 
was,  till  very  lately,  the  property  and  residence  of  Charles 
Pilgrim,  Esq.  The  adjoining  dwelling  is  thought  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  ofBces  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  many  of 
the  windows  is  painted  glass,  presenting  a  continuation  of  the 
scriptural  series  before  noticed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  is  an  ancient  domestic  building  termed  the  Chicken-^ 
house.  This  dwelling  is  of  low  proportions,  and  composed  of 
brick.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  and  some  misera- 
ble tenements,  inhabited  by  tlie  meanest  kind  of  labouring  fa- 
milies, adjoin  to,  and  disHgure,  the  front  towards  the  road. 
.The  structure  in  its  best  day  was  evidently  of  a  coarse  and  or- 
dinary description,  but  local  tradition  has  termed  it  a  bunting«> 
seat  of  King  James  I.  It  would  appear  that  this  traditional 
belief  had  its  origin  in  some  painted  glass  formerly  in  the  win- 
dows, 

•  See  ui.accoant  of  thh  painted  glass,  more  extensive  thsn  oir  liaits  will 
aUow,  in  Mi,  Park's  Hist,  of  Hampstead,  p.  S6i^— 270. 
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dows,  and  which  is  yet  preserved  at  Branch.hill  Lodge  in  this 
parish.  In  one  part  of  the  ornamental  glass  are  small  portraits 
of  James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  under  the  for- 
mer is  the  following  inscription,  commemorating  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Ring  sleeping  here  : 

Icy  dam  ortte  chambre  coodia  nostre 
Rojr  laqoet .  premier  de  non.    Le  tfj  m« 
AoQft,  1619. 

In  another  window  was  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  arms  of  Simeon.  In  this  building  the  late  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, when  young  in  professional  life,  had  lodgings ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  he  acquired  that  partiality  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hampsteadj  which  induced  him  to  become,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  purchaser  of  Ken  Wood.  Samuel  Gale,  son  of  the 
learned  Dean  Gale,  and  himself  an  antiquary  of  good  repute, 
died  in  this  house. 

An  old  structure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village,,  now  occu- 
pied as  a  boarding-school,  is  locally  termed  Queen  Elizabeth 
House ;  but  the  style  of  architecture  evinces  a  later  period 
than  the  reign  of  that  Queen.  The  interior  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  allusive  embellishment. 

Rosslyn  House,  approached  from  the  London  Road  by  an 
avenue  of  lofty  and  line  trees,  is  chiefly  formed  from  an  old 
mansion  called  She  1  ford  Lodge.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  built  considerable  additions,  and 
bestowed  on  the  villa  its  present  appellation.  This  seat  was 
afterwards  possessed  by  the  late  Robert  Milligan,  Esq.  an  emi- 
nent and  highly  respected  merchant,  whose  name  will  again 
occur  in  our  notice  of  the  West  India  docks.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  General  Disney. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Hampstead  High-street,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  heath,  is  a  handsome  domestic  building,  now  a 
private  residence,  but  formerly  the  Upper  Flask  Inn,. or  Tavern, 

N  3  a  place 
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a  place  of  some  notoriety.  At  this  house  of  public  enterlarft- 
xnent  the  Kit-Cat  Club  held  their  meetings  during  the  summer 
months  ;*  and  bright  indeed  were  the  wits  who  assembled  on 
these  festive  occasions.  When  the  bouse  was  c6n?erted  into  a 
private  abode  it  became  the  property  and  residence  of  the  late 
celebrated  George  Steevens,  whose  labours  in  illustration  of 
the  text  of  Shakspeare  will  probably  render  his  name  known 
to  very  remote  ages.  Mr.  Steevens  resided  at  Hampstead  for 
near  thirty  years ;  and  while  dwelling  on  this  spot  he  brought 
out  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Plays  of  Shakspeare^  with  notes» 
&c.  a  work  resting  entirely  on  his  own  exertions.  He  per- 
formed this  task  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  eighteen 
months ;  but  his  efforts  towards  its  completion  were  of  no  com- 
mon kind.  Without  any  regard  to  weather  or  season,  he  in- 
variably quitted  Hampstead,  with  the  patrole,  every  morning 
between  four  and  five  o'clock ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  alludes  in  the  following 
passage : 

'*  Him  still  from  Hampstead  journeying  to  his  hooky 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephalus  mistook  ; 
What  tini«  he  brush 'd  her  dews  with  hasty  pace. 
To  meet  the  Priuter's  devUet  face  to  face." 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Steevens  passed  so  many  yeard  de^ 
vuted  to  literature,  and   in  which  he  likewise  breathed    his 

last, 

•  In  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  Poem,  intituled  "  The  Kit-Cats,"  occur 
tlic  following  lines : 

Or  when,  Apollo  like,  thouVt  p1eas*d  to  lead 
Thy  sons  to  feast  on  Hampstead*s  airy  head  ; 
Hampstead  that,  tow'riiig  in  superior  sky. 
Now  with  Famassns  does  in  honour  vie. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Author  of  Clariua  Htrlnwe  lodges  hi*  heroine 
at  the  Upper  Flask,  at  Hampstead,  in  the  coune  of  one  of  her  attempts  to 
rKcape  from  Lovelace. 
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l«st,*  is  of  a  commodious  and  highly  reapectable  character, 
with  one  front  towards  a  retired  and  well  wooded  expanse  of 
pleasure  garden.  The  estate  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Tho* 
mas  Sheppardi  Esq. 

Montague  Grove,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  White, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Hampstead,  is  agreeably  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  the  village.  This  tranquil  abode*  which  really 
possesses  umbrage  to  warrant  the  appellation  bestowed  on  it« 
was  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Henry  Flitcroft,  the  archi** 
tect«  and  the  grove  in  which  the  house  is  placed,  was  at  that 
time  known  by  the  name  of  FrognalL  Edward  Montague* 
Esq.  Master  in  Chancery*  the  first  patron  of  the  Hampstead 
Sunday  School*  and  the  friend  of  the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
afterwards  resided  here ;  and  from  this  gentlemaa  is  the  present 
appellation  of  the  seat  derived. 

Branch-hill  Lodge f  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  village,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clark*  Master  of  the  Rolls  who,  according  to  Lysons*  '<  built* 
about  the  year  1745*  part  of  the  house  which  is  now  standing* 
and  bequeathed  it  to  his  patron,  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield* 
who  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  copyhold  part  of  the  pre* 
mises  of  Sir  Thomas  Clark's  heirs,  in  conseque^Ke  of  his  hav<^ 
ing  neglected  to  surrender  it  to  the  use  of  his  will/'t  Lord 
Macclesfield  resided  at  Branch-hill  for  several  years*  and  the 
house  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Lord  Loughborough  (af<- 
tepwards  JLarl  of  Rosslyn)  who  removed  from  this  place  to  the 
seat  which  still  bears  his  name.  In  1799,  the  estate  was  pur« 
chased  of  Colonel  Pa'rker,  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Macclesfield,  by  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  Bart,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, who  has  made  considerable  additions  and  improve- 
ments. 

N  3  This 

*  Some  further  particalars  concerning  Mr.  Steerens  occur  under  ihe  ti- 
tidf  Poplar,  of  which  place  he  wns  a  native. 

t  llnvirous  vS  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  diSiX 
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This  is  a  well  proportioned  faoiily  residence,*  though  not  of 
▼ery  capacious  dimensions,  and  occupies  a  truly  desirable  site. 
The  grounds  are  ample,  and  have  an  unfailing  source  of  at- 
traction, because  in  their  disposal  much  is  left  to  nature.  To 
attain  charms  without  labour  or  expense  is  the  prerogative  of- 
this  unequal  district.  The  gardens  and  contigoo&s  pasture 
land  command,  at  nearly  every  point,  a  captivating  display  of 
rural  scenery.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  a  fine 
range  of  hills  protects  it  to  the  north-west.  Beyond,  lies  an 
extensive  spread  of  undulating  and  fertile  country. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Hampstead  contains  many 
desirable  villas  which  no  moderate  limits  will  allow  a  writer 
to  notice ;  and  we  proceed  from  the  mention  of  conspicuous 
houses  to  that  of  distinguished,  though  in  some  instances  tem- 
porary, residents.  John  fVylde,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  during  the  civil  war,  who  drew  up  the  impeach- 
ment against  the  Bishops,  resided  for  some  time  in  retirement 
at  Hampstead,  and  died  here  about  nine  years  after  the  restor- 
ation. Thomas  Rowe,  author  of  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons, and  husband  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  died  here  in  I7I5. 
Booth,  Wiiks,  and  Cibber,  of  histrionic  fame,  had  a  summer 
retirement  at  Frognall.f  Dr.  Akenside  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian 

*  Brancb-hill  Lodge  is  at  present  under  a  course  of  repair  and  alteration  ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  we  are  unable  to  present  any  other  account  of 
some  curious  painted  glass  preserved  at  this  leat,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Lysons  and  Park.  "  Mr.  Neave,"  observes  the  former  writer, 
"  has,  at  this  villa,  a  very  large  and  most  valuable  collection  of  painted 
glas%  a  great  part  of  which  was  procured  from  various  convents  on  the  con- 
tinent immediately  after  the  French  revolution.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able may  be  mentioned  the  Nativity,  from  a  convent  at  Ghent,  and  a  most 
rich  and  highly  finished  piece  from  a  convent  at  Rouen,  representing  Cathe- 
rine of  Austria,  Queen  of  Portugal  (consort  of  John  III.)  its  founder,  and 
St.  Anne.  It  contains,  also,  a  fine  piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  of  a  large  size : 
many  scripture  subjects  and  figures  of  saints  ;  besides  some  highly- finished 
historical  pieces  upon  a  smaller  scale." 

t  It  is  soppoied  that  they  liad  lodgings  in  an  old  mansion  afterwards  used 

as 
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etan  for  nearly  three  years  at  Hampstead.  Dr,  Johnson  had 
lodgiDgs  here  in  1748,  and  is  thoos^ht  to  have  produced  in  thia 
place  hifc  well  known  imitation  of  the  10th  satire  of  Joyenal.. 
The  house  in  which  he  had  a  temporary  residence  is  situated 
in  Frognall,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Benjamin  Charlea 
Stephenson,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Hampstead  Heath  comprises  a  large  expanse  of  commoa 
land,  which  is  of  little  value  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmer,  but 
ranks  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  naturalist  and  the  admirer  of 
the  picturesque.  Many  rare  plants  are  found  in  this  district^*" 
and  the  views  from  the  Heath  excel,  in  extent  and  felicity  of 
combination,  any  to  be  witnessed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis.  The  author  of  the  MS.  description  of  Middle* 
sex,  already  quoted,  thus  enumerates  the  distant  objects  to  be 
seen  from  a  mount  in  the  garden  of  the  Spaniards,  a  place  of 
entertainment  which  will  to  be  shortly  noticed.  **  Hanslop 
Steeple  in  Northamptonshire,  within  eight  miles  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  Langdon-hill  in  Essex,  full  sixty  miles  east ;  Banstead 
downs  in  Surrey,  south;  ShooterVhill  Kent,  south-east;  Red 
Hill  Bucks,  south  west ;  Windsor-castle  Berks,  west.'' 

Mere  extent  of  prospect  is  interesting  to  curiosity  rather 
than  to  correct  taste ;  but  the  most  fastidious  examiner  may 
here  find  gratification.  The  Heath  itself  is  rendered  pictures* 
que  by  the  inequalities  of  its  surface ;  by  small  craggy  knolls 
and  furze-covered  dells,  the  result  of  freedoms  taken  with  the 
soil  by  those  who  supply  from  this  spot  a  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis with  sand.  The  distant  scenery  is  fine  and  various.  Tba 
immense  tract  of  country  to  the  south  and  west  is  thrown  into 
wavy  lines;  and  both  bill  and  vale  are  verdant,  and  tenderly 
touched  with  a  sufficiency  of  woodland. 

.     N4  On 

as  the  parish  workhouse,  s  good  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Park's 
History  of  Hampstead.    The  building  was  taken  down  some  few  years  back. 
*  See  a  catalogue  of  tha  most  anriooa  of  these  in  tha  History  of  Hamp* 
•tead. 
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On  this  Heath  the  elections  for  the  county  of  Middlesex 
were  held  till  the  year  1700«~1.  Formerly  a  horse  race  took 
place  annually^  which  was  suppressed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  on  account  of  the  undesirable  crowds  which 
it  drew  together. 

Many  detached  and  very  respectable  yillas  are  constructed 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  Rather  unpleasingly  close  to  the  house 
of  public  entertainment  termed  the  Spaniards,^  is  a  residence 
which  wasj  till  very  lately «  the  property  and  occasional  re- 
tirement of  Lord  £rskine.  The  grounds  comprise  several 
acres,  and  are  disposed  with  great  judgment.  They  are  happy 
in  possessing  natural  slopes  of  the  most  attractive  character ; 
and  the  eye  is  not  confined  to  the  domain,  but  ranges  over  dis- 
tant views  equally  diversified  and  beautiful.  These  gardens 
are  separated  from  the  house  by  the  high  road,  under  which 
is  worked  an  archway,  forming  a  tranquil  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

Near  Lord  Erskine's  is  a  substantial  residence  formerly  in 
the  occupation  of  the  late  Edward  Coxe,  Esq.  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  published  in  1805,  The 
estate  is  now  the  property  of  the  widow  of  that  gentleman. 

At  a  short  remove  is  the  seat  of  Charles  Bosanquet,  Esq. 
which  commands  extensive  and  fine  prospects  towards  the 
north  and  west. 

On  the  road  leading  to  North -end  are  several  desirable 
buildings,  among  which  is  conspicuous  the  residence  of  Sit 
Francis  Willes,  Knt.  This  mansion  is  embowered,  and  nearly 
bidden,  on  the  side  towards  the  road ;  but.  the  reverse  front  is 

open  and  finely  situated. 

NoaxH 
•  On  the  spat  now  occupied  b^  this  (nvern  wat  formerlj  8  gate,  of  Bimilar 
use  with  that  which  imparted  a  name  to  the  adjscenc  village  of  Higfagate, 
Both  were  foriacd  at  the  eitremities  of  tlie  land  appertaining  to  the  bishopric 
of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tull,  when  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  episcopal  domain  was  first  granted.  The  house  was  originalJjr 
called  Fatk'gate^  and  obtained  Us  present  appellation  from  %  Spaniard  wl|u 
(ir&t  opened  it  at  a  place  of  public  eutertaiument. 
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NoKTH  £iiD«  described  as. a  hamlat  of  this  parish,  occupies 
a  most  attractive  site,  and  contains  many  houses  of  a  pleasing 
character,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  recently  constructed. 

Ckild^s  Hill  HouMC,*  the  property  and  residence  of  Thomas 
Ptatl,  Esq.  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  parish. 
This  is  a  pleasing  and  enostentaiious  building,  composed  of 
brick,  with  a  cottage  roof,  and  was  enlarged  by  Mr.  Piatt 
some  few  years  back.  The  situation  is  eminently  desirable* 
As  the  building  is  placed  near  the  summit  of  that  acclivity 
which  imparts  to  it  an  appellation,  the  prospects  are  extensive 
and  various.  The  attached  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  com* 
prise  several  acres,  and  are  ornamented  with  luxuriant  shrub* 
beries. 

The  hamlet  termed  West  End  acquires  a  name  from  its 
aituation  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  original  demesne 
lands  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead.  In  the  yt;ar  1750,  West- 
end  contained  about  forty  houses.!  There  is  an  annual  fair 
for  toys,  &c.  held  in  this  village,  but  which  has  no  legal  sane* 
tion  either  by  charter  or  prescription. 

Primrose  Hill,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
parish,  near  the  road  to  London,  has  obtained  some  historical 
notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Bury  Godfrey.  '  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  body  of  this 
gentleman  was  found  here,  but  that  the  perpetrators  of  bis  as- 
sassination were  never  discovered.  This  transaction  has  been 
justly  termed  ''one  of  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  the  machi- 
nery of  the  Popish  plot."  The  spot  on  which  the  corpse  was 
found  is  thus  described  in  a  publication  of  the  period  : — "  As 
to  the  place,  it  was  in  a  ditch  on  the  sooth  side  of  Primrose 
Hill,  surrounded  with  divers  closes,  fenced  in  with  high 
mounds  and  ditches;  no  road  near,  only  some  deep  dirty  lanes^ 

made 
*  A  view  of  which  baildiag  is  presented  Id  the  annexed  engraving, 
t  MS.  DeKfiptioo  of  Middlesex,  penis  J.  Britton,  P.  S.  A. 
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made  for  the  conveniency  of  driving  cows,  and  such  like 
cattle,  in  and  out  of  the  grounds ;  and  those  very  (aaes  not 
coming  near  500  yards  of  the  place/'* 

KiLBURN  is  situate  on  the  Edgeware  road,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  London.f  This  place  first  rises  to  a  resem- 
blance of  historical  consideration  in  the  person  of  a  recluse, 
named  Godwyn,  who  built,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  her- 
mitage at  Cunebum,  (Kilburn}  which  he  afterwards  resigned  to 
the  conventual  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  with  certain 
lands^  as  we  are  told,  thereunto  adjoining.  It  is  known  that 
the  hermitage,  with  lands,  was  granted  to  three  pious  virgins 
by  the  abbot  of  Westminster ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
and  some  subsequent  acts,  it  became  a  nunnery  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict.  Not  any  thing  peculiar  is  connected  with 
the  progress  of  this  institution.  The  nuns  were,  for  a  time, 
aided  by  the  bounty  of  the  church  of  Westminster.  Some 
few  benefactors  afterwards  arose  ;  and,  at  the  Dissolution,  the 
revenues  of  this  house,  according  to  Dugdale,  were  valued  at 
74/.  7s.  l]d.per  annum.  The  buildings  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  extensive,  and  no  fragment  of  them  now  remains.  Some 
small  portions  of  the  domestic  part  were  existing  in  1722,1 
and  the  site  is  still  to  be  distinguished  by  some  inequalities  of 
surface  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Wells. 

At  Kilhwm  Wells,  a  house  of  entertainment  much  frequented 
by  holiday-people  from  London,  there  is  a  mineral  spring  of 

a  gentle 

•  "  A  Letter  in  relation  to  the  tnarder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrej. 
Loud.  1681." — See  a  more  copiooi  extract  in  the  Hist  of  Hampstead,  p. 
t59. 

t  Only  one  side  of  this  hamlet  is  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead.  The  re- 
maining part  (or  that  to  the  south-west  of  the  Edgeware  Road)  is  in  the 
parish  of  Wilsdon. 

X  An  indifferent  etching  of  these  was  made  some  years  back ;  and  a  copy 
(which  is  curious  and  desirable,  as  it  as&ists  in  spreading  the  last  shadowj 
remembrance  of  the  stractnre)  is  prebentcd  iii  Mr.  Park's  Historj  oi  tki» 
parish* 
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m  gentle  aperient  quality,  but  which  we  believe  is  not  now 
used  tor  medical  purposes. 

The  manor  of  Belsize,  occupying  a  district  on  the  southern 
side  o^  the  parish,  wais  given  by  Sir  Roger  le  Brabazon,  in  the 
year  1317,  lo  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  on  con- 
dition that  they  provided  a  chaplain  "  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice daily  in  their  church  for  the  souls  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, Blanch  his  wife,  the  said  Sir  Roger,  and  all  the  faithful 
departed  this  life/'  It  is  not  known  whether  this  manor  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Westminster  after  the  dis« 
solution  of  the  abbey-church,  but  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Dean  and  Ctiapter  of  Westminster,  under  whom  it  is  held,  to« 
gecher  with  the  mansion  and  park,  on  a  lease  for  lives,  by 
James  Abel,  Esq. 

The  history  of  Belsize  bouse  involves  some  curious  parti- 
culars. For  many  years  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  man- 
sion on  this  site  was  the  residence  of  the  Waad  family,  who 
were  lessees  under  the  dean  and  chapter.  Armigeli  Waad  was 
clerk  of  the  Council  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He  was, 
likewise,  a  nautical  adventurer  of  some  distinction,  and  is  said 
by  Anih.  Wood  to  be  the  first  Englishman  that  discovered 
America.  Wood  is  indebted  for  information  on  thiK  subject 
to  an  inscription  on  a  monument  formerly  in  the  old  church  of 
Hampstead  ;  but  the  assertion  is  evidently  loose  and  incorrect. 
The  discoverer  of  America  is  well  known,  and  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Waad  was  among  the  first  Englishmen  who 
tiiited  that  country.  Fuller  says  that  **  his  several  voyages 
are  largely  described  in  Mr.  Hackluit  his  travels  ;'*  but  Mr. 
Park  observes  that  '*  he  believes  the  reader  may  search  in  vain 
there,  or  elsewhere,  for  <  Waad's  Voyages,'  although  he  will 
find  bis  name  mentioned  as  an  adventurer  to  Newfoundland  in 
the  account  of  Hore's  voyage  to  that  island,  in  1536,  occupy* 
ing  little  more  than  two  pages."  Mr.  Waad  was  afterwards 
employed  in  an  embassy  of  some  importance  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth* In  the  decline  of  life  he  retired  to  his  mansion  of  Bel- 
size, 
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size,  where  he  died  in  1568.  He  was  buried  in  Hampstead 
church,  and  an  account  of  his  monument  is  preserved  in  Nor- 
den.* 

His  son  and  heir>  Sir  William  Waad,  (knighted  by  James  I.) 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  several  foreign  embassies,  and  held  many  impor- 
tant official  situations ;  among  which  must  be  mentioned  that 
of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.f 

Lady  Anne  Waad,  the  relict  of  Sir  William,  disposed  of  her 
interest  in  this  manor  about  the  year  1649.  The  mansion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  was 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Charles  LordWotton,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Bellamont  in  Ireland.  Since  the  death  of  that 
nobleman  (1683)  the  dwelling  has  been  in  the  occupation  of 
under-tenants. 

In  1720,  this  manorial  residence  was  opened  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  by  a  bufiuon  of  some  repute  in  his  day> 
named  Howell,  who  was  styled  by  his  familiars  '^  the  Welsh 
Embassador."  We  have  seen  that  Hampstead  had  lately  be- 
come an  object  of  popular  attraction  on  account  ol  its  *<  wells." 
Howell  perceived  the  opportunity,  and  profited  by  it.  Under 
bis  direction  Belsize  house,  and  its  attached  park,  drew  together 
tumultuary  throngs  of  nearly  all  classes  ;  and  very  disgraceful 
scenes  of  dissipation  naturally  took  place.  A  few  remarks 
concerning  the  character  of  the  entertainments  presented,  may 
not  prove  destitute  of  interest.  In  the  first  advertisement  it  is 
said  that  the  house  and  grounds  will  be  opened,  "  with  an  un- 
common solemnity  of  music  and  dancing.  This  undertaking 
will  exceed  all  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  known  near 
l.ondon,  commencing  every  day  at  sixJn  the  morning,  and 
continuing  til)  eight  at  night."  Twelve  "  stout  fellows,  com- 
pletely armed,"  were  employed  as  a  patrole  between  this  spot 

of 

«  SfMc.  Brit  p.  tt-— S3, 
t  Some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  his  discharga  of  this  oilce  occut 
,  iaMr.  Park's  historical  work,  p.  145—148. 
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of  g»y  resort  and  the  metropoUa.  The  place  was  at  first  ho« 
noored  with  lofty  patronage :  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
15th  of  July  1731,  «<  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  dined 
at  Belsize-hoase,  attended  by  several  persons  of  quality. 
where  they  were  entertained  with  the  diversion  of  hunting.'' 
In  June,  17%,  <'  the  appearance  of  nobility  and  gentry  at 
Belsize  was  so  great  that  they  reckoned  between  three  and 
four  hundred  coaches ;  at  which  time  a  wild  deer  was  hunted 
down,  and  killed  in  the  park,  before  the  company,  which 
gave  near  three  hours'  diversion/'*  Foot  races  were  likewise 
frequent,  and  were  advertised  so  lately  as  1745. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named,  the  mansion  re- 
turned to  respectable  occupants.  A  handsome  modern  edifice 
is  now  raised  on  the  site,  and  here  lately  resided  the  Right 
Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.  The  present  tenant  is  William  £ve- 
retty  Esq.  The  attached  park  possesses  much  beauty,  and  is 
approached  from  the  Hampstead  road  by  an  avenue  of  trees, 
of  considerable  length. 

At  Havbrstock  Hill,  on  the  road  between  London  and 
Hampstead,  are  the  remains  of  a  dwelling  which  will  scarcely 
be  passed  with  indifference  when  two  former  tenants  are 
held  in  remembrance.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  (whose  profligacy 
we  arc  willing  to  bury  in  oblivion,  while  admiring  his  wit)  re- 
tired to  this  house  when  sickness  enforced  solitude  and  retro- 
spection ;  and  here  he  died.f  He  was  succeeded  in  the  resi- 
dence by  a  man  of  superior  talents,  whose  public  services 
should  cause  posterity  to  throw  a  charitable  veil  over  his  fail- 
ings,-^ir  Richard  Steele.  This  eminent  writer  retired  hither^ 
as  is  supposed  on  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in 
1712.    He  occupied  the  house  only  for  the  summer-months  of 

that 

•  The  park  to  which  this  wild  animal  was  hante4  to  death  b  about  oiw 
nila  in  circurofereiice. 

t  For  information  concerning  this  circnmstance  we  are  entirelj  indebUii 
to  Mr.  Park  (Hist,  of  Hampstead,  p.  307,)  who  observes  "  that  the  fact 
appears  to  have  been  unkuowa  to  any  of  JSit  C.  Sedley*s  biographers^" 
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that  year,  and  generally  returned  at  night  to  Berry  Street^  ia 
which  place  his  wife  had  lodgings.  But  it  is  likely  that  he 
composed  many  papers  of  the  Spectator  in  this  retirement; 
and  it  is  said  that  Pope,  and  other  members  of  the  Kit-Cat 
club,  often  called  here  and  conducted  him  to  the  Upper  Flask, 
where  the  meetings  of  that  celebrated  association  were  then 
held.  A  portion  of  the  building  yet  remains,  converted  into  a 
cottage  of  a  very  humble  character. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Hampstead  is  a  brick  structure  erected 
between  the  years  1745  and  1747,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  was  too  small  for  the  population  of  the  place, 
and  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  decay.  The  cost  of  the  new 
edifice  was  partly  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
amounted  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  This 
building  has  little  beauty,  and  it  possesses  a  singularity  of  con- 
struction in  the  highest  degree  undesirable  ;— .the  tower 
(which  is  square,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  moderate  spire) 
is  placed  at  the  east  end.  The  motive  of  this  strange  circum- 
stance of  disposal  is  said  to  have  been  oeconomy  ;  but  we  can- 
not readily  apprehend  how  the  measure  could  produce  a  se- 
rious diminution  of  expense.  In  consequence  of  such  a  mode 
of  arrangement  the  principal  entrances  are  in  the  chancel ;  and 
the  structure  is,  likewise,  devoid  of  a  pleasing  and  usu^l  orna- 
ment— an  easl'window  to  light  the  altar-piece.  The  design 
for  this  church  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Flitcrofl,  whose  residence 
in  the  parish  of  Hampstead  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  interior  is  handsome,  and  comprises  a  nave  and  two 
aisles.  There  are  galleries  on  the  north,  west,  and  south ; 
which,  together  with  the  roof,  are  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Over  the  door  of  the  south  gallery  is  a  well  exe- 
cuted monument,  by  Bacon,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  excel- 
lent wife  of  Lord  Erskine.  Two  figures,  representing  affec- 
tion and  hope,  support  a  scroll,  surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn. 
On  the  scroll  is  the  following  incription  :— "  Near  this  place 
lies  buried  the  Honble.  Frances  Erskine,  the  most  feithful  and 

most 
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most  affectionate  of  women.  Her  husband,  Thomas  Lord 
Erikine,  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish,  raised  this  monument  to 
her  lamented  memory,  A.D.  1809."  There  are,  likewise,  in 
the  church  monuments  to  Anthony  Aikew,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  a 
bibliographer  of  great  note.*  JIfrs.  Sabina  Tiiernty,  mother 
of  George  Tierney,  £sq.  M.  P.;  the  right  hon.  David  Erskine, 
£arl  qf  Buchan,  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Erskine,  ice. 
The  following,  among  numerous  persons  of  great  respecta* 
bility,  are  interred  in  the  church  yard  :— Nathaniel  Booth, 
Lard  Dclamcre  ;  his  widow.  Lady  Margaret  Delamere  ;  their 
two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter.  The  family  thus 
assembled  in  one  mournful  tomb  resided  for  some  time  at 
Hampstead,  in  which  village  they  were  held  in  great  esteem. 
The  monument  is  of  the  altar  kind,  and  on  the  four  sides  are 
inscriptions,  comprising  verses  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Gilbert  Cooper,  the  biographer  of  Socrates.  Lord 
Delamere  died  in  1770.  Dr.  George  Sewell,  buried  according 
to  the  parochial  Register,  Feb.  13,  17254>.  This  gentleman 
received  a  regular  professional  education,  and  practised  as  a 
physician  for  some  years  at  Hampstead,  but  without  per- 
manent success.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  elegance, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  supplemental  volumes  of  the 
Spectator  and  Tatler.  He,  likewise,  produced  a  tragedy,  some 
poems,  moral  essays,  &c.  In  bis  latter  years  he  resided  at 
Hampstead  as  boarder  in  a  family,  and  was  highly  valued  by 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  sank  the 
victim  of  a  consumptive  disorder,  and  was  buried  with  so  much 
cruelty  of  indifference  that  there  is  no  memorial  over  the  spot 
of  his  sepulture.  James  Petiit  Andrews,  Esq,  the  historical 
writer.  Mrs.  Dorothea  Baillie,  widow  of  the  Rey.  James 
Baillie,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow.f     Robert  Mil- 

ligwi, 

*  See  a  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Atkew  In  Nickoi'i  Literary  Anecdolei, 
Vol.  III.  p.  494. 

t  This  Lady  was  mother  of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  the  excellent  Draaatie 
writer,  who  now  resides  at  Hanpstead. 
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ligan.  Esq,  whose  eminence  as  a  merchant  has  been  already 
aoticed. 

A  new  burial  ground,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  wa»  purchased  in  I8IO9  and  consecrated  in  1812^. 
Very  few  persons  have  yet  been  interred  there. 

The  benefice  of  Hampstead  is  a  doDati?e>  or  perpetual  cti- 
racy.  The  proprietors  of  the  manor  nominate  to  the  cure,  and 
receive  the  tithes.  But  the  value  of  the  living  has  been  much 
augmented  by  a  bequest  of  a  portion  of  certain  impropriate 
tithes  in  the  north  of  England,  made  by  Baptist,  first  Viscount 
Campden,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  An  evening  lecture  id 
the  parish-cburch,  to  be  delivered  every  Friday,  by  the  resi- 
dent curate,  and  endowed  with  90/.  per  annum,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1771,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  I^erce,  a  surgeon 
of  Hampstead. 

The  permanent  benefactions  to  the  poor  are  numerous,  and 
of  a  judicious  character.  The  following  re<)uire  especial  no* 
tice.  In  1643,  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Viscountess  Carapden,  be* 
queathed  the  sum  of  200/.  for  the  purchase  of  lands  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  one  moiety  of  such  annual 
produce  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  be  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  of 
poor  children.  This  money,  with  the  aid  of  40/.  given  by  a» 
unknown  benefactress  at  about  the  same  period,  was  laid  out 
ID  the  purchase  of  meadow  land  at  Child'^s  Hill,  which  was 
lately  rented  at  84/.  per  annum. 

The  Hon.  Susanna  Noel,  in  conjunction  with  her  son.  Baptist 
EarJ  of  Gainsborough,  granted  in  1698,  six  acres  of  "  heath- 
ground'*  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  A  part  of  this  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  buildings,  and  produces  about  95/.  per  annum^ 
The  profits  are  chiefly  applied  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor 
children  of  both  sexes,  but  a  fund  is  progressively  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  charitable  distribution. 

John  Stock,  Esq.  whose  public  benefactions  are  well  knowo> 
resided  at  Hampstead,  and  bequeathed  to  tlus  parish  the  sum 
6  of 
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of  19Q0L  for  the  humaoe  purpose  of  clothing,  edacating,  and 
placing  as  apprentices,  ten  poor  fatherless  children,  six  hoys 
and  four  girls.  The  charity  has  been  aided  by  donations  from 
some  of  the  trustees^  and  now  possesses  9000/.  3  per  cenU. 
Eight  boys  and  seven  girU  benefited  by  this  institution  in  the 
year  1819. 

A  Sauday  School  was  established  in  this  Tillage  about  the 
year  1787,  and  a  daily  school  was  instituted  in  the  following 
year.  Between  thirty  and.  forty  boys,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  girls,  were  lately  instructed  in  the  daily  school. 
But  Dr.  Bell's  system  of  tuition  has  recently  been  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  with  little  if  any  in« 
crease  of  the  current  expense,  one  hundred  and  fifty  children 
of  each  sex  will  shortly  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction.  A 
new  schoolTOom  for  the  girls  is  now  building. 

A  BeneJU  Society  was  formed  at  Hempstead  in  1809.  The 
principles  of  this  institution  are  entitled  to  much  praise,  as 
they  prodiote  a  respect  for  reputation  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  while  they  alleviate  the  miseries  of  sickness 
and  accident  The  unbenefited  members  subscribe  one 
guinea  annually,  or  ten  guineas  at  one  time,  and  are  deemed 
guardians.  The  benefited  members  are  admitted  between 
the  ages  of  91  and  40,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
making  different  monthly  contributions.  After  having  paid 
his  subscription  for  one  year,  each  member  is  entitled  to 
assistance  in  case  of  illness,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the  iage  of 
sixty,  the  poor  member  pays  no  more  subscription,  butre« 
ceives  from  the  funds  an  allowance  of  from  six  to  eight  pounda 
per  annum,  according  to  his  class ;  and  if  he  survive  the  age 
of  70  his  allowance  experiences  an  augmentation.  "  When 
the  funds  amount  to  900/.  and  upwards,  the  guardians  may 
lend  any  sum,  not  exceeding  10/.  to  a  member,  to  enable 
him  to  improve  his  situation  in  life."  This  society  is  favoured 
with  much  patronage,  and,  on  it:*  first  institution,  produced  a 

Part  IV.  Q  striking 
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Mctkii^  d«er€a«e  in  tbe  niMnbcr  of*  poor  clainMg  admiiumoe 
lo  tbe  worjcboose. 

A  female  Frkndfy  Sockty,  o»  principlet  tfomtwhi^t  timilftr, 
iMf  ^een  for  some  yeart  ostatl^lnfticd. 

Tbe  TiUftge  contains  a  private  chaptl  on  tbe  principles  of 
the  church  of  England ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  meet- 
fvt  i^asby tariana  and  Indepencleiitai 
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Tbis  parish  is  boondedoiv  the  seueb  and  sonih-east  by  Isltng' 
ton,  Stoke*NewingtoN,  and  Hackney  ;  on  the  north  and  north'* 
east  by  Friem-Barnet,  and  Toftenbam.  Its  other  Ikntts  abut 
on  the  parishes  of  FincMey  and  Paincras.  The  principal  ham- 
lets contained  in  this  parochial  district  are  MusxxxlUhiU ; 
Crouch'tnd;  Skrcud  ifreen,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  High- 
gmte^  Th^  parish  comprises  about  9900  acres  ;  a  great  portion 
of  which  is  used  for  farming  purposes,  as  meadow  and  pasture 
lend. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  written,  for  many  ages  previous 
to  an  advanced  part  of  tbe  16th  century,  Haringee,  Haringhee, 
or  Uturingey.^  In  tbe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  word  was 
spelled  (as  it,  perhaps,  had  long  been  pronounced)  Hamsey, 
or  i}opisey. 

Few  villages  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  London  stiH  retain 
ao  rural  a  character.  The  high  north  road,  and  the  thoroughfare 
leading  to  Cambridge,  leave  this  place  untouched.  The  sur* 
aouadipg  country  is  rendered  attractive  by  aoft  ranges  of  hills ; 
and  the  New  Siver,  which  winds  in  a  tortuous  progress  through 

the 

^"Ifwiy  Ihiii6»''  My%  Mr.  Ljsoas  (5nYi«mf,^c.  Vol.  11.  p.  4£l)  *'  nay 
tit  gathered,  relating  ta  the  etjmology  of  tbe  aame  bjr  wiii«h  this  tiUagt 
is  Jhiowii,  it  must  be  soi^ht  for  in  its  ancient  appellation.  Har^in^e,  thSi 
naadow  of  hares,  is  not  ver  j  wide  of  its  original  orthography." 


el  ^ 
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the  pwisb,  ifl  ftC  many  pointe  a  desirable  atvxtKar  j  o^  the  pic* 
•vyesqfue.  The  vilhige  containt  many  respectaibic  dwellings 
amoitg  which  wiN  be  noticed  the  villa  of  Jacob  Warner,  Ksif. 
This  h  a  apacfout  and  wcfUbailt  aaodern  house,  but  of  propei^ 
tMM  nrther  leo  )ofty  for  a  councry  residence. 

The*  manor  of  Homsey  has  appertained  to  the  see  pf  Lon« 
4km  fm* » peri^  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reaoiHl  th«l  hasyet 
heen  diacoireved.  The  Btehops'  had  a  paihce  on  this  raanorv 
ireHif  which  are  <Jbiled  set? eral  acts  preWoua  to  tha  cecnmeacer 
aient  of  the  l4Bh  century.  The  more  ancient  building  ocea* 
aionally  kihabiesd:  by  the'prehites  'm>  sepfiosed  to  hstve  stood  on 
liodge-faili,  whech  h  silaaftedfat  the  easfern  extreaiilty  of  Lent 
Maaafield's  wtsod,  and  the  ^eoMine  df  a  neoat  ane  stiU  to  hi  sliea 
in  a  contrguone  ftehk  Ncrdea  disacribea  thia  elevation  as  *^  a 
hill  or  fort,  in  Homsey  Park,  which  is  called  Lodge^hill  for 
tteithe«e<»,  somekinifl,  atoo<^a  lodge  when  the  parh  watf  re- 
plenished with  dter;  bot  it  seemetb^  by  the  feQBdatio%  thai 
i^  wa»rathef  a  caiale  than  a  ledge*  for  the  hill  is,  a*  this  day^ 
^mp.  EAioabelh)  trenched  with  twi^  deep  ditches^  now  old 
a«d  ovevgrown  with;  bushes^  :<^the  rabble  thereof,  aa  biicl^ 
tik^  aodr  6ei)nish  aUite,  are  in  heapa  yet  to  be  seen,  which  ruins 
ait^qf  gre«t  antiquity,  as*  may  appear  by  theodkmat  this  day 
standing  (a^ni  100  years  growth)  dpon  the  vMry  fouodatioii 
of  the  building."* 

9^»  afiAF  this  ilrncttire  had  CiUeit  to  decay,  it  would  se^m 
t|»qEt  the  BiU»pps!  posseaied  a  residence  at  Vornaejiu  Bialiep 
Ay^iaer  (who  was  eUyaled- to  the  aee  in  1576^):  meJitions  the 
iBJiury  be  bad  SMatained  by  the  burningp  ef  his  house,  *'  whieh 
put  bifi^  ta  900  marks  charges."  This  hous^  is  supposed*  by 
Sltry^e  to  hiive  beeo  situated  at  Homsey.f 

The  ''  greftt.  park"  formsrly  belonging  to*  the  Bishopa  of 
ion^d^r  haa  heaa  loag  ia  the  handa  of  the  agriculturist ;  but 

02  the 

^  spec.  Bfit.  p.  36.  , 
t  $ti5pe's  Life  of  Aylnicr,  p.  73.     It  will,  lioircTcri  bs  noticed  tbat  this 
biographer  spcsks  «ety.90.H;aWf  Clara. 
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the  examiner  will  pau^e,  and  remember  that  some  passages 
of  history  are  connecred  with  the  altered  dislrict.  In  the 
tempestuoas  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  and  several  other  nobles,  repaired  to  arms 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  whom  the  king,  in  an  excess  of  partiality,  had 
created  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  place  in  which  they  assembled 
was  this  park,  and  their  party  was  sufficiently  strong  to  alarm 
the  king,  who  requested  a  meeting  at  Westminster.  He  there 
"  gave  them  fair  words,  took  them  into  bis  chamber,  and  made 
them  drink  together/'*  The  draught  was  the  pledge  of  amity, 
and  the  insurgent  nobles  disbanded  their  followers.  The  &• 
vourite  retired  from  court,  but  soon  re-entered  the  presence  of 
his  deluded  master. 

Among  the  persons  seized  in  consequence  of  that  supposed 
conspiracy  against  King  Henry  VI.  in  which  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  were  Roger  Boling- 
broke,  an  astrologer,  and  Thomas  Southwell,  a  canon  of  St* 
Stephen's.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  former  devised  necroman* 
tic  means  for  wasting  and  destroying  the  King's  person  ;  and 
that  Southwell  *'  said  masses  in  the  lodge  at  Homsey^park, 
over  the  instruments  which  were  ta  be  used  for  that  por^ 
pose." 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  train  of  citizens,  not  less 
in  number  than  500,  met  the  youthful  and  ill-fated  King  Ed- 
ward V.  in  this  park,  when  he  approached  the  capiul  shortly 
after  the  decease  of  his  father,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
city  with  suited  pomp  and  many  ceremonials.  The  citizens, 
in  official  array,  likewise  met  King  Henry  VII.  at  the  same 
place,  on  his  return  from  a  successful  Scottish  war. 

Horaspy,  besides  the  episcopal  domain,  contains  two  manors 
termed  Toppesfield,  or  Broadgates,  and  Brownswood.  Top- 
pesfield  manor,  situated  at  Crouch*end,  is  the  property  of 

George 
e  Dttgdale's  Bsiontge»  VoL  L  p.  95. 
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George  Smith,  Esq.  Brownswood  forms  the  corps  of  a  pre  . 
bend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  once  held  by  Bishop. 
Pox,  the  learned  and  excellent  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  lands  in  the  ma 
nor  of  Hompey  descend  according  to  the  custom  of  Gavel 
kind. 

MuswxLL-HiLL,  distant  about  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
London,  is  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  parish.  From 
this  elevation  are  commanded  beautifnl  and  varied  prospeccs ; 
and,  to  the  credit  of  modem  taste,  there  are  here  constructed 
numeroos  detached  villas,  in  every  respect  calculated  to  e.n* 
hellish  a  spot  so  rich  in  natural  circumstances.  These  are,  in 
general,  of  modest  though  spacious  proportions,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  ample  grounds. 

On  this  hill  is  a  spring  of  water  (formerly  termed  Moose* 
well)  traditionally  famous  for  a  '*  great  cure  performed  upon 
a  King  of  Scots,  who  was,  by  some  divine  intelligence,  ad- 
vised to  take  the  water  of  a  well  in  England,  called  Muswell."* 
A  legendary  tale  of  this  complexion  was  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked in  monkish  ages ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  a  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  spot,  «'  sometime  bearing  the  name  of  our 
Lady  of  Muswell.''  Here  was  placed  an  image  of  «'  our 
Lady,  whereunto  was  a  continual  resort  in  the  way  of  Pilgrim- 
age.'' This  chapel  (which  was  an  appendage  «if  the  priory 
of  Clerkenwell)  had  snnk,  among  many  other  fabrics  connect- 
ed with  religious-romance,  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and« 
when  Norden  wrote,  «'  Alderman  Roe  had  a  proper  bouse  oc- 
cupying the  site."  The  well  yet  remains,  but  is  not  known 
to  possess  any  medicinal  qualities. 

Crouch  End  lies  on  the  road  leading  from  Islington  to 
Homsey,  and  contains  several  substantial  and  desirable  dwel- 
lings.   Here  is  a  small  Dissenting  place  of  worship. 

0  3  The 

*  8pe&  Britw  p.  36— S7. 


Th^  Parish  C^rck  q{  Horiwy  U  •  plaia  8trteMr«»  eef^- 
posed  of  stoqe/  and  lu?li«vi;d  to  bave  be^n  erected  about  tkfe 
year  1500.  At  tbe  vest  end'  is  a  weigbty  square  tower,  with 
graduated  buttresses,  aiid  an  octagonal  turret  at  one  angle. 
Tbe  parapet  of  tbe  tower  is  embattled ;  aod  on  tbe  western 
face  are  sculptured  two  winged  angels,  embosoming  the  arrot 
of  Savage  and  Warham,  two  succeeding  Bishops  of  London, 
4br  former  of  whom  was  advanced  to  the  see  in  1497.  it  is 
probabb  tb|it  both  tbsse  prelates  were  contributors  to  tbe 
jbnilding. 

The  interior  comprises  a  cbaneei,  navt,  and  si>ath  aisle.  t\\^ 
aisle  is  divided  from  the  uave  by  a  range  of  pillars,  support- 
ing  broad,  but  pointtd,  arches.  Th»i  furniture  is  plaiti  but 
peat.  On  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  fixed  a  large  slab,  oil 
which  are  engraved  four  figures,*- those  of  a  man,  two  females, 
and  a  boy.  The  dress  appears  that  of  the  Utter  part  of  the 
)Gib  century,  and  the  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Crcorge  key,  of  Higbgate,  Oent ;  but  the  date  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned. 

On  tbe  floor  is  a  small  brass  plale,  with  the  figure  of  an  in*' 
fanty  and  the  following  inscription  : 

f  Jstt  Crifte  Msrj  is  son 
|iavf  roerci  on  the  soul  of  John  Sks^iAgtaB."t 

In  different  parts  of  the  church  are  monuments  to  Robert 
Harrington,  fifty  years  rector,  who  died  in  1610.  Thwmm 
Lant,  B.  D.  fifty -one  years  rector,  who  died  in  1686.    *•  Master 

Richard 

*  In  tbe  MS.  additions  to  Norden's  Speciilom  Britannie,  i^hich  we  have 
before  noticed,  ii  is  said  "  that  this  church  is  thought  to  be  built  of  the 
stone  which  came  from  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  Lodge-hill." 

t  Poljrantogiaphic  etchings  of  the  figure,  Jec.  on  this  grave-stone,  and  of 
those  on  Rey*»  monumcRt,  have  been  published  bj  Mr. Thomas  Fisher,  whose 
ieal  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities  has  been  mentioned  in  several  parts 
tt  the  Beaaties  of  England  and  Wsiei. 
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Rkkatd  CandM,  of  Suffolk^  Esq.''  Oo  Ibe  latter  monqmeDt  i^ 
an  ioscriplion  in  Terse,  which  iiirorBQe  ue  thcit  this  memorial 
was  "  promised  ami  made  by  Margaret  Countess  of  Coberland, 
1601/'  The  moniimeiit  eonsi^is^  of  a  smoM  pyramiik  plaoed 
agaiiMt  the  upall,  ami  supporErd  by  a  bracket.  Samuel  Buck^ 
iey,  the  editor  of  Thuanos»  who  died  io  1741,  aad  Col(mU 
Edwurd  James,  who  was  shij^wrecked  ob  the  Caffre  eoant,  in 
1789,  have  likewise  monuments  here. 

The  church  of  Hornscy  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Bisho|» 
of  Loudon;  and  several  of  the  in<:umbeneB  have  hfei^  meaof 
some  eminence,  Thomas  Westfields,  afterward*  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  resigned  this  kving  in  IGS7.  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbttry# 
brother  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Hornsey  in  17 lU,  auul  William  Cole,  F.  A,  &  whose  antiqua- 
rian coUectioi|s,  now  reposited  in  the  British  Museum,  have 
attracted  considerable  notice,  held  this  rectory  for  about 
twelve  months. 

HIGHGATE. 

TbfS  popaleuff  hamlet  is  situated  on  the  northern  road,  at 
the  dist«ice  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The 
Chapel  and  about  two  thirds  6f  the  viilagiE?  are  in  the  parish  of 
Hornsey  ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  extensile  parish  of  Ptin- 
chis. 

The  place  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  a  toll-gate  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  abrupt,  and  comparatively  lofty, 
bill  oo  which  the  hamlet  stands.  A  toll-gate  certainly  occu* 
pied  this  spot  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  any  notice  of  the 
vfihige  occurs.  The  tdlls  were  then  the  due  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  that  prelatis  still  poseesses  a  reserved  rent  of  16/. 

/niis  village  from  its  bold  situation  on  the  ascent  and  top  of 

O  4  a  hill, 

^  It  it  SMected  by  Nbtden  (Speculaiii  Britanniae,  p.  15)  tbst  the  ancient 

madia  Barnetirw  thmogh  a  inoe  on  the  cast  of  PaTi^ras  charchi  and  that 

»  it 
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m  hill>  which  rites  quickly  on  e? ery  side^  commands  extentite 
views;  and  from  the  same  circumstances  of  site,  the  air  is  al- 
most proTerbially  bracing  and  healthful.  Here  are  many  sub- 
stantial dwellings;  hut  the  increased  use  of  carriages  among 
the  moderns  has  caused  them  to  look  with  dread  on  the  impedi- 
ment presented  by  the  very  steep  acclivity  between  the  chief 
part  of  the  village  and  the  metropolis.  Probably  from  this 
cause  villas  have  not,  in  late  years,  so  rapidly  accumulated  at 
Highgate  as  in  most  other  places  near  the  capital.  Among 
many  very  respectable  boarding  schools  in  this  village  occurs 
an  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Jews.  The 
pupils  belong  to  families  of  the  first  consequence  among  the 
professors  of  Judaism,  and  a  synagogue  for  their  use  is  com- 
prised in  the  spacious  buildings  appertaining  to  the  school. 
This  academy  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice  as  it  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  England,  except  one,  quite  on  a 
limited  scale,  at  Brighton.  The  number  of  students  is  usually  ' 
about  one  hundred.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  by  whom 
the  school  is  conducted  is  Hyman  Hurwitz. 

A  similar  establishment,  for  the  instruction  of  the  female 
children  of  Jew»families,  has  been  recently  commenced  at 
^ighgate,  under  the  care  of  the  sister  of  Mr.  Hurwitz.* 

Wf  have  not  met  with  any  historical  event  of  importance 

connected 

it  left  Highgate  hill  on  the  left,  prooeeding  throogh  Hornsey  Park  to  CoU 
nej  Hatch.  Friern  Bamet,  and  Whetstone.  Bat  this  highway  proved  so 
deep  and  roiry  in  winter,  "  that  it  was  refused  of  wayfaring  men  and  car- 
riers; in  rpgard  whereof  it  w^w  pgreed  hetweeiie  iJie  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  coontrip  that  a  newe  waje  shou|()e  b^e  layde  forth,  through  the  said 
BishppS  parjis,  beginning  at  Highgate  Hill"  (now  so  termed)  "  to  leade  di- 
rectly to  Whetstone."  In  consideration  of  which  there  was  allowed  to  the 
Bishop  and  his  successors  the  toll  yet  existing.  It  is  ob&enrahle  that  when 
Vorden  wrote  (the  reign  of  Elisaheth)  the  toll  was  farmed  at  40t  per  an- 
num ;  and  in  1794,  the  same  was  farmed  for  no  more  than  1502. 

^  In  the  part  of  Highgate  termed  the  Grove  is  a  Ladies'  8chool  of  great 
fespectabi|ity  conducted  by  Miss  Summertum,  which  den^ands  notice  for  ex- 
cellence of  situation,  an<)  for  the  length  of  time  which  it  ^  beenestahlishei. 
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cottaected  wHb  tbit  hanilet»  except  that  relating  to  the  dit- 
tarbance  railed  by  the  commom  of  Keot,  in  1461.  It  is  re* 
corded  by  Stow  that  this  ilUcongregated  assemblage  of  rebels 
here  beheaded  Thomas  Thorpe,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer* 

Many  distingntshed  persons  are  known  to  have  resided  at 
Highgate  in  the  16ih  and  17th  centuries.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  ArondeU  at  whose  house  died  that 
great  luminary  of  science,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  on 
the  i9th  of  April,  lOiG.* 

An  event  conneeted  with  the  residence  of  Mr.  Omaen,  at- 
tracted much  notice  in  the  early  part  of  the  I7th  century. 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  fifth  Earl 
of  Lenox,  uncle  to  King  James  I.  was  for  some  time  confined 
here,  in  consequence  of  a  stolen  marriage  into  which  she  had 
entered  with  Mr.  Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  only  pretext  for  this  imprisonment  was  state-policy,  the 
lady  being  so  closely  related  to  the  crown ;  but  her  confine- 
ment was  intended  to  be  rigid,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
commitment  of  her  husband  to  the  tower.  Lady  Arabella* 
however,  contrived  to  escape  from  Highgate,  in  a  bold  and  ro- 
mantic 

*  Someptrticahnooneeniingtliu  event  are  notieed  by  Aobrey,  in  one  of 
lutnoffleroDs  BASS,  now  praterred  in  the  Aibmoletn  Hnieam,  OxIM  j 
and  theaceonnc  it  too  intimetely  oonneded  with  this  Tillige  toheomitteil  :^ 
"  The  csoM  of  his  Lordship'f  death,  waa  trjing  an  eiperiment  as  he  was 
takeing  the  aire  in  the  coaeh  with  Dr.  Witherbome,  a  Scotchnnan,  phjii- 
tisn  to  the  King.  Towards  Highgate,  snow  lay  on  the  ground  :  and  it 
cane  into  nj  Lord's  thooghts^  why  flesh  night  not  be  preserved  in  snow, 
aa  in  salt  They  were  resolted  they  would  try  the  esfieriment  presently  ; 
they  alighted  oat  of  the  eoachi  and  went  into  a  poore  wonan's  house  at  the 
hottone  of  High-gate  Hill,  and  hoaght  a  hen,  and  nade  the  wonan  ezen* 
terate  it,  and  then  Mailed  the  bodie  wiih  snow  ;  and  ny  Lord  did  help  to 
-  doe  it  himself.  The  snow  lo  chilled  him,  that  he  immediatelj  fell  so  ill,  that 
he  conJd  not  retume  to  his  lodgings,  (I  soppose  then  at  Gray's  Inn,)  bat 
went  to  the  Earle  of  Amndell's  house  at  High-gate,  where  they  pnit  him 
into  a  good  bed,  warmed  with  a  panne  ;  bnt  it  was  a  damp  bed,  that  had 
DOC  been  layn  in  for  about  a  yeare  before,  which  gave  him  soch  a  cold  that 
m$mS  dayihedied  of  saffocatioo.'' 
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mamic  method  wbicb  it  that  d«8crtb«<i  U  %  letter  inaatted  ui 
Wmwood's  Mtdiorials  :* 

'<  Having  induced  ber  keepers  into  tecuiritie,  by  the  bjrre 
shew  of  ^onrormity  and  wiUingness  to  gm  on  h^r  jovrney  lo« 
wards  Durham,  (whither  she  was  to  be  coodncted  by  £^. 
James  Crofts,}  and  in  the  mean  tyme  diaguiscdg  her  selle,  by 
drawing  A  pair  of  gret^  French  foshiooed  hose  ovbr  her  pettt- 
cotes,  putting  on  a  man's  doublets  a  man  lyke  perruque,  with 
'  long  locks  over  her  hair,  a  blacke  hatj  blacke  clbake,  rhsseA 
bootes  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by  her  syde,  walked  forth 
between  three  and  four  of  the  clock  with  Mr.  Markham.  After 
they  had  gone  on  foot  a  my  le  and  halfe  tp  a  sorry  'mne>  where 
Crompton  attended  with  their  horses,  she  grew  very  sicke  and 
fsinte,  so  as  the  ostler  that  held  the  styrrop  said,  '  that  gientl^^ 
man  would  hardly  bold  out  to  liondon/  *'  Sh4,  holvever, 
reached  Blackwall,  and  succeeded  in  gisiting  lo  sea ;  bat  w^a 
captured  by  a  vessel  dispatched  in  pursuit^  and  was  kidged  in 
the  Tower,  where,  she  died  a  prisoner^  four  years  after  her 
commitment. 

There  was  formerly  a  hermitage^  or  chapel,  on  the  summit 
of  Highgate  Hill|  which  Norden  supposes  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  school.  Little  is  known  concerning  this 
building.  It  is  suted  by  Newcourt  that  "  the  hermitage  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London  i"t  and  the  same  writer 
mentions  two  of  the  presentations  which  took  plabe :— in  the 
year  M86,  Bishop  Braybrokb  besto^Ved  the  care  of  this  his 
chapc^l  on  William  Lich&eld,  an  aged,  poor,  and  infirm  hermit^ 
and  in  1531,  iBishop  Stokesley  committed  the  same  charge  to 
William  Forte.  The  latter  grant  mentions  a  house,  garden, 
tithes,  profita,  &:c.  attached  to  the  chapel,  and  requires  the 
hermit  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  Bishops  of  London^  **  and 

likewise 

*  Ths  gr^fer  part  of  thi»  eurlout  letteiv  is,  Hkeivifte,  printsd  in  CdlKm*! 
Vcengo,  artiels  D^ks  of  Sometyci  ^  and  ki  tin  Snviioaf  M  LsmlWi  Vol. 
U.p.<ftSO^^U 

t  Repertoriom,  Vol.  T.  p.  £54. 
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aiM/lm  for  Ihe  lonU  of  bll  Uk  fafthfvl  dectued/'  This  WiU 
liam  Fiort*  was  probably  tbe  last  kenait  who  resrdtd  htte* 
Harden  says  ftiiat  onto  of  these  recluse  persons  <«  caos^d  to  be 
■iltde  the  caasfcway  between  Highgate  and  IsHngUin,  ttking 
the  grarel  from  tbe  top  of  the  hilU  where  now  is  a  standing 
ipaal  of  water/'* 

In  ihe  latter  part  of  tbe  16th  century  the  site  of  this  chapel 
and  atuched  dwelling  was  held  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  Knt, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  who  probably  attained 
the  property  by  a  great  from  the  crown.  This  pioos  and 
charitable  person  rendered  his  possession  of  local  benefit,  and 
of  some  public  interest,  by  founding  a  chapel  and  a  free 
Oraasmar-scheol.  The  inundation  of  the^scA^ol  took  place  ih 
1563.  Certain  ordinances  formed  in  1571,  direct  that  tbe 
Master  shall  be  a  graduate,  of  sober  and  honest  conversation, 
f«  and  that  he  shall  teach  and  instruct  young  children  their  A» 
B>»  C,  and  other  English  books,  and  to  write,  and  also  tbe 
grammar  as  they  shall  grow  up  thereto )  and  that  without  tak^ 
itig any  money,  orether  reward,  than  as  hereafter  expressed  ; 
u  e.  44.  at  the  admission  of  each  boy  into  the  school,  and  4(L 
far  books."  The  master's  salary  was  at  ftrst  10/.  per  ann.  inde- 
fiendent  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  scHoe  other  advantages ;  but 
•t  has  be^n  progreMtvely  raised,  and  is  now  about  140/.  The 
aflhirs  of  the  charity  are  regulated  by  governors,  who  wer^ 
•sade  a  body  corporate  by  charter  of  Queen  Eliaabeth.  The 
scholars  are  40  in  number,  and  are  choseh  from  Highgate, 
Halloway,  Homsey,  Finchley,andKemlsh*town,"  if  there  shall 
bt  so  many  in  those  places  '"  otherwise  they  are  taken  from 
different  parts,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  governors. 

The  Chapel  is  conii gueu's  to  the  school ;  and  it  is  said,  by 
an  inscription  aflBxed  to  the  western  end,  "  that  Edwin  Sandys 
Bishop  of  London,  enlarged  the  school  in  1565,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  building-"  But  the  assertion  ia  evidently  er- 
joye^JUSp  (er,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Khool,  bearing  date 

1571, 
*  Specalttm  Britannie,  p.  tf . 
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I57I,  tbe  chapel  is  declared  to  liave  been  raised  by  Sir  Bogcr 
ClK4iiieIey,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  inhabitaots  of  High- 
gate.  ''  In  tbe  registry  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paulli 
i»  a  conveyance  of  this  chapel  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  by 
Edmund  Grindall^  Bishop  of  London^,  in  \&6^."^  The  master 
ef  the  adjoining  school  is  reader  at  the  chapel^  and  afUrnooa 
preacher*  The  morning  preacher  is^  likewise,  aypointed  by 
the.governors, 

.  Highgatt  Chapel  is  a  brick  building,  of  a  hamble  architect 
twal  character,  with  a  trifling  square  tower  at  the  western  end. 
According  to  the  inscription  before  mentioned  this  stroctare  has 
been  enlarged  since  its  first  erection,  '*  by  the  pietie  and 
bounty  of  di?ers  honourable  and  worthy  personages  ;''  and  it 
was  repaired,  at  considerable  cost^  in  tbe  year  1772.  The  !»• 
lerior  consista  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle.  On  the 
sooth  wall  is  the  monument*  of  WiUiam  Piatt ^  £ff.  founder  of 
so«i«  fellowships  in  St.  John's  Colle^ei  Cambridge,  who  died 
in  1637.  The  monument  is  ornamented  by  many  escutcheons  ; 
and,  under  arches,  are  busts  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  Lady.  At  a 
small  distance  is  tbe  monument  of  Br,  Lewis  Aiterbufy,  bro* 
ther  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  aotlior  of  several  printed  sev* 
aions  and  some  theological  tracts.  He  resided  for  some  years 
at  Highgate,  and  was  preacher  at  Highgate  Chapel  before  he 
was.  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Hornsey.  On  tbe  pedestal  of  a 
Corinthian  column,  which  constitutes  the  monument,  is  an 
English  inscription,  suting  the  leading  evenU  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pamtctfort ;  Sir  Edward  Oould,  and 
Sir  Francis  Pembertan^  have,  likewise,  monnmcnts  in  the 
chapel. 

There  are  two  meeting  houses  for  Dissenters  in  this  hamlet. 

There 

*  Euvirout  of  London,  Vol.  If.  p.  434. 
t  CKief  Justice  of  the  Comnon  Pleas,  itc    See  Beauties  of  Eagland  for 
Hertfordshire,  p.  109— On  the  monnment  it  as  said  that  Sir  Francis  died  in 
1697 :  bat  this  is  erroneous.    It  appears  bj  the  Register  that  his  death  oe* 
carred  in  1699. 


There  was  formerly  <ui  hospitalt  or  lazar-honse,  at  High- 
gate,  founded  id  the  reigH  of  Edward  IV  ;  all  traces  of  which 
have  now  disappeared.  Six  almshoases  were  founded,  and  ea- 
dowed  with  15L  per  4mm.  by  Sir  John  Wollaston,  in  the  year 
1656;  bat  these  iaUtng  to  decay,  tweire  others  were  charita- 
bly erected  by  Edward  Pauncefort,  Esq.  in  1723,  with  a  school 
house  in  the  centre,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  girls.  Mr. 
Pauncefort  was  himself  a  liberid  contributor,  and  varioos  bene^ 
factors  have  since  arisen,  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  Mr« 
Tobias  Kleinert,  who  bequeathed,  in  1785,  the  rerersion  of 
three  houses  and  some  garden  ground,  now  enjoyed  by  this  in* 
■Uttttion,  and  which  produce  about  l^5i. per  atm.  The  alms- 
houses are  appropriated  to  poor  widows ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
an  annual  subscription,  and  the  collections  at  two  charity*ser- 
snons,  twenty  school  girls  are  taug^it  and  clothed. 

We  cannot  quit  the  Tillage  of  Highgate  without  remarking 
that  a  pair  of  horns  is  still  preserved  at  every  public  house^ 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  burlesque  oath  to  those  who 
choose  to  be  sworn  '^  never  to  forsake  a  good  thing  for  an  in- 
different, unless  they  like  the  indifferent  better.''  The  origin 
of  this  fantastical  custom  is  not  known.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Horui  allude  to  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  the  modt- 
oath  is  administered.  ^ 

AUbongh  it  was  supposed  that  a  great  benefit  was  derited 
by  the  public  from  the  privilege  of  a  thoroughfare  gramted  bf 
the  Bishops  of  London,  the  steep  acclivity  of  Highgate  Hill* 
has  proved  an  inconvenience  increasing  in  magnitude  with  the 
augmented  desire  of  celerity  of  conveyance.  The  occurrence 
of  such  an  impediment  on  the  great  northern  road,  suggested  a 
plan  which  now  requires  notice,  under  the  head  of 

Ths 
•  ThsciMOBthe  rotdof  tbisbillis,  iaooepart^fnUtbrctiiicbcsaaevttf 
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TBI;  HiWQATfi  AncawAy'. 

lo  tb€  year  1H09,  IKEr.  RobftrtVafsiaj  l^ngiaeer,  engagt^  tb 
form  a  sabterraoewi arcb,  24t  t&i»(yf'\i^,  I9i i!9f c  bfgh» . artdabdiit 
300  yar€l9  ia  length,  for  a  ^iiblic  roadi  to.  bfa«i}b  off  on  iUt 
ri|^t  of  the  aiicient  tbopoiighfajreji  tbiH)^h.  ihe  ^nbttanoe  «f 
tbe  htlU  Thw  aiideruAiRg  wap-  iMifiiptiic^d  by  virtue  ef  i^i 
9et  of  Parliament,  whUb  ^onslitivM.  ibe  propifie^oMjsr  a  b«Mfy 
politic  and  corporate,  ai>d;  empowered  ihem  lo  r^m  tte  sitalb  of 
40>000/.  for  making  and  inaintaiiiing.  ^be  said  stlbttm^aiwati  voi^ 
hj  IcanalfrabLe  shapes  of  &9L  efiicb  j  tri44»:  {xtrnliesioa  tq  raiaa  am 
addttlooal  sum  of  WfiQQL  $bo«lld  the  fbpiaev  be  fouad  insuffi^ 
cient. 

The  operatioa  of  tunnelling'  ppodeedeil  foe  sci^eral*  montbc; 
and  the  excavator^  cbiefly  worked  theif  oourse  ^vongh* »  itra- 
tum  of  strong  blue  cl^y  ;*  but»  either  feom  tbi  fviabie  ualoiie 

of 

*  In*the  excavatiuiti  made  during  the  progress  of  this  work>  tliere  was 
moQh  to  engage  the  aiCterittoti  of  tbe  nataralist  atad  geotugist ;  the  fossils 
IJi^nowH  up  ^oing  at  once  numerous  a«d  iAOeresting.  A  lew  of  the  most  strHs 
ing  Dajf  b^  eoumsratacl.  Tbe  biit  i«a»  foondi  ti»  be  cooiposedi  of<  aHiivial 
earth,  and  ilifferent  strata  of  clay.  The  stratum  of  brown  dnt  v«|  inie*^ 
ipersed  wltb  finely  cbrystalliied  selenite,  and  gypsom,  and  the  common  ar- 
gillaceous iron  stone  of  Kirwan,  or  Septaria*,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
4t  Ludus  Hehnontii.  These  elunes  when  burnt,  form  a  ceifient,  well  known 
^  tbe  umt  oi  Pavker's,  or  tbe  Ronuin  oeitoaA^/  bow  so  ^eqtitehM^  applied 
t0  tbe  fronts- ol  bi»i|dtngs*  Itv  Um  blue  rtratuiti  tlieee'Stojie&wtrralso  Ibnnd 
in  great  abundance,  brilbasHy  Uudded  with  pyritea,  apd  Qfiaa.QoptnitiiQg 
a  Tariety  of  small  shells,  Tbe  septa  of  these  fossiUi^  iji  both  strata,  nw^ 
composed  of  calpareoos  spar,  or  finely  chrystalllEed  carbonate  of  liioe,  hair- 
ing a  beautiful  velvet  appearance,  of  various  hues.  Here,  also,  ivere  fouqd 
some  fossil  teeth,  commonly  called  shark's  teeth,  suraeiimcs  swbrd-fisK 
teethi  but  uulike  either ;  petrified  fish ;  nuts  resembling  the  palm  nut,  and  a 
0mt  variety  of  shells.  The  nautili  were  larger  than  those  generally  found 
in  the  fossil  state.  Petrified  wood  was  very  abundant,  much  perforated  by 
ttpsTeiede,    A  peoniiar  reilliobs  substance,  sot  yer  described  by  any  iia< 

tunilisti 


of  dM  matei^  (brick)  whicb  wae  «Md  tuoonsltticting  ikt  arcli, 
^  frMB  warn  of  skiU  in  ks  fonnata#in  tlM  wMe  bkUIca  febrie, 
to  tiM  lengtk  ef- 139  yardk  ftH  ki,  with  a  ir«iaendoas  crash* 
h«l«e«ii'thl&hoab^  four  aoJ  liw«  on  tlia  morptng  of  th«  19lh 
•f  April>  ldW:^A  haf^py  period  flpr  so  lamentabk  an  acct* 
dam,  SB  tha  irorkmen€oiieenia4  in  the  undertaking  had  not 
than  «>inmeiiG«d'  labour.  * 

This  klaat^uctive^cKmrreofe  obliged  the  proprietofs  to  alter 
tbeir  plan/  and  %o  *  bave  recourse  to  the  akematif  e  of  cuttrng 
%n  open  voad^  on  the  direct  Hne  of  the  intended  tannel. 

Thai  fioad-  and  arcbway«  as  constructed  aocordtng  to  the 
aewfy-adepted  <fesign»  ^v«re  opened  Air  passengers  and  car- 
riages on  Ihe2lst  of  Aagtist,  1919.  Tbe  ground  saved  in  tra- 
iling {vy  this  route  w,  iire  believe*  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards.  The  acclivity.  However,  is  avoided ;  and  the  rise  in 
the  new  road«  though  considerable,  is  so  gradual  as  to  produce 
little  inconvenience.  The  company  are  content  to  receive  less 
tolls  than  were  allowed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  These  are 
•till  high  ;  but  the  expense  incurred  by  the  accident  noticed 
above  was  so  great,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  profit  will 
atcrue  to  tbe  shareholders  for  a  considerable  term  of  years. 

The  Archway*  thrown  across  the  intended  main  north 
Ihoroughfiirt  is  about  96  feet  high,  and  18  feet  in  width.  It  is 
formed  of  stone,  flanked  with  substantial  brick-work,  and  sur- 
mounted by  three  semi-arches,  carrying  a  bridge  sufficiently 
vide  to  allow  the  transit  of  two  carriages  proceeding  abreast* 

A  handsome 

tanlist,  was  dug  op  iii  coQii<kirable  ([oantities.  This  sabstaiice  emits,  when 
tubbed,  a  peculiar  odour,  similar  to  Ibat  of  Amber  ;  it  is  slightly  electric,  in* 
loluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  spirit  of  turpentine  and  arther;  nitrous 
aotd  faaviat »  wnilar  effect  upon  it  as  on  other  resins.  That  found  nearest 
tfee  tfurfiica  waa  faitially  dac<«nposed,  eatfeiBeljr  poeovs  and  earthjr,  filled 
£cequeatLy  vidi  py  ritea ;  thi^  fomA  deep^  was  mora  traiiapaiest^  and  eaiL- 
ted  a  stronger  odour, — For  tbe  subsiance  of  these  remark^  wo  aoe  iadfbted  to 
a  communication  in  the  Monthly  Magasine  for  1811,  in  which  gablica^iOD  see 
many  farther  particulars, 

*  See  the  anneied  Engraving. 
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A  handsome  ftonc  balustrade  ranges  along  the  top.  The  only 
nseful  purpose  attained  by  the  construction  of  this  archway. 
x»  the  continuation  of  Homsey-lane,  an  ancient  cross-road, 
forming,  in  this  place,  the  boundary  line  of  Islington  Parish. 
It  is  recorded  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed  to  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  structure,  that  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Edward 
Smith,  Esq.  on  the  31st  of  October,  1B13.  Above  the  arch  is 
cot  in  Roman  capitals,  the  following  inscription  ;  GEO.  AVG. 
IRE.  WALLIiE.  PR.  REGIS.  SCEPTRA.  GERENTL 

The  building  which  composes  this  **  archway''  is  sufficiently 
massive;  and  it  presents  a  striking  and  ornamental  object  to 
the  traveller  either  approaching  or  leaving  the  metropolia. 
From  the  path-way  of  the  bridge  is  obtained  an  excellent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  many  buildings  in  the 
capital,  among  which  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  stands 
finely  displayed* 


ISLINGTON, 

though  formerly  described  as  a  **  pleasant  country  town,''  se- 
parated from  the  capital  by  numerous  fields  and  meadows,  is 
now  distinct  from  London  chiefly  in  name ;  since  a  continuation 
of  buildings  on  nearly  every  side  produces  an  absolute  union 
between  the  village  and  the  city.  The  more  ancient  parts  of 
Islington  are  situated  upon  a  rising  surface  of  rich  gravelly 
and  loamy  soil,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  capi* 
tal ;  and  are  intersected  by  three  turnpike  roads,  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  leading  to  the  north  through  Highgate  and 
Barnet 

The  parish,  which  includes  the  hamlets. of  Hoilaway,  Bait 9 
P<md,  Battle-bridge,  Kingsiand^green,  and  the  greater  part  of 
ffewtngton'green,  is  three  miles  one  furlong  in  length,  two 
miles  one  furlong  in  breadth,  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

B  Islington, 
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Islington  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  dwellings  of  retired  citi- 
«ens»  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  metropolis  ;  while 
yet  it  retains  much  of  the  character  of  an  ancient  town^  in  the 
display  of  a  considerable  namber  of  old  baildings*  formerly 
inhabited  by  distinguished  persons^  bat  now  almost  generally 
converted  into  retail  shops  and  houses  of  public  eotertainmenL 
The  Tillage  and  its  immediate  Ticinity  contain  (exclusive  of 
many  detached  edifices  with  extensive  grounds  and  gardens) 
several  handsome  terraces  and  substantial  rows  of  houses ;  and 
there  is  a  large  and  still  increasing  variety  of  buildings  of  a 
smaller  description,  which  are  let  in  lodgings,  or  form  the  ha* 
bitations  of  retired  tradesmen,  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  per* 
sons  of  a  similar  class.  A  circumstance  which  adds  much  to 
the  population  of  this  village  is  the  well  known  salubrity  of  its 
air,  on  which  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  valetudinarians 
from  the  metropolis.*  To  these,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general^ 
during  the  summer  months,  the  pleasing  walks  over  the  ad* 
joining  fields,  which  are  uninclosed,  and  are  intersected  by  the 
meanders  of  the  New  River,  present  w  enjoyment  at  once 
healthful  and  rational ;  while  the  adjacent  tea  gardens  and  ta 
verns  of  Highbury,  Canonbury,  the  White  Conduit  and  Copen* 
hagen  Houses,  all  in  fine  open  situations,  and  furnished  with 
bowling  greens^  &c.  afford  a  diversity  of  entertainment  to 

Part  IV.  P  numbers 


*  Ffom  the  great  ouinber  of  personi  of  the  above  deicripUon  occapying 
apartmenti  at  Ulingloa  it  has  been  famitiarlj  denominated  "  The  Londom 
HotpUaL"  The  following  whitnsicai  anecdote,  bearing  reference  to  this  sob* 
jpcty  was  often  related  by  Pr.  Hunter  : — A  Ladj  in  an  advanced  age  and 
declining  state  of  health  went,  by  the  advice  of  her  physician,  to  take  lodg* 
ings  in  Islington.  She  agreed  for  a  suite  of  rooms;  and,  coming  down  stairs, 
obstnred  that  the  banisters  were  much  out  of  repair  :  "  these,"  she  said, 
"  most  be  mended  before  she  cootd  think  of  coming  Co  live  there."  "  Ma- 
dam," replied  Q^  landlady,  "  that  will  answer  no  purpose,  as  the  under* 
takers'  men,  in  bringing  down  the  coffins,  are  continually  breaking  the  banis- 
ters.'^—The  old  Lady  was  so  shocked  at  this  funereal  intelligence,  that  the 
immediately  declined  all  thoughts  of  occupying  the  apartmcnis. 
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numbers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  the  metropolis, 
ill  their  hoars  of  relaxation. 

The  name  of  this  village  has,  in  different  anci<^nt  records^ 
been  written  Isendone,  I^endone,  Iseldon,  Jselton,  Yseldon 
and  Eyseldon.  Some,  assigning  to  it  a  British  origin,  have 
derived  the  name  from  IsM,  implying  in  that  language  lower, 
and  don  from  iwyn,  a  fortified  enclosure;  whence  hheldon,  the 
lower  fortification.  Others,  referring  to  its  Cognomen  Isendonc 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  is  a  Saxon  and  British  com- 
pound, signifying  the  Hill  of  Iron,  deduce  its  etymology  from 
the  circumstance  of  springs  of  water,  impregnated  with  that 
mineral,  rising  in  the  vicinity.  The  present  name,  Islington, 
appears  to  have  been  generally  adopted  towards  the  clo^e  of 
the  16th  centuiy. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  landed  property  at  Islington  is  tlra» 
described.  "The  canons  of  St.  Paul's  hold  3  hides  in  Isendone; 
tlie  land  is  one  carucate  and  a  half,  on  which  there  is  only 
one  plough,  but  another  might  he  kept  half  employed.  There 
are  three  villanes,  who  hold  a  virgate  of  land ;  and  there  is 
pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  town.  This  estate,  the  present 
and  former  value  of  which  is  40s.  has  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
parcel  of  the  demesnes  of  the  church.  The  said  canons  hold 
two  other  hides  in  Isendone.  This  land  furnishes  employment 
for  2  ploughs  and  a  half,  and  is  all  in  culture.  There  are  four 
villanes,  who  hold  this  land  under  the  canons,  four  bordars 
and  thirteen  cottars.  Gilbert  holds  half  a  hide  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville ;  this  land  is  half  a  carucate,  and  is  cultivated  to 
its  full  extent.  There  is  one  villane  and  one  bordar.  It  was 
valued  in  King  Edward's  time  at  20s,  now  at  12^.  It  was  for* 
merly  the  property  of  Grim,  a  servant  of  King  Edward,  who 
could  alien  it  at  pleasure.  Derman  holds  half  a  hide  of  the 
King.  On  this  land,  which  is  half  a  carucate,  is  one  viliane. 
This  estate  is  valued  at  \0s.  and  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Algar,  a  servant  of  King  Edward,  who  had  power  either  to 
sell  or  to  devise  it.  Ranulf,  brother  of  Ilger^  holds  ToLENTOtiE 
G  of 
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bf  the  King,  for  2  hides.  The  land  is  2  carucates.  Onfe  hide 
is  in  demesne,  dn  which  is  one  plough.  The  villanes  have  2 
ploughs.  There  are  five  villanes  wno  hold  half  a  virgate 
tech ;  two  bordars  who  hold  9  acres ;  one  cottar  and  one  slave ; 
pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  town  ;  pannage  for  60  hogs,  and 
At.  rents.  This  manor  was  valued  in  King  Edward's  time  at 
4Q».  when  it  was  granted  to  Ranulf  at  60s.  but  is  worth  now 
only  40f.  It  was  the  property  of  Edwiui  a  servant  of  King 
Edward,  who  had  the  power  of  aliening  it  at  pleasure." 

In  the  year  1341,  (14th  Edward  III.)  The  Parliament  hav- 
ing granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Ring,  to  be  assessed  on  farming 
stocky  the  parish  of  Islington  was  taxed  in  the  sum  of  10/. 
I9«.  4d, ;  being  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  of  the  sheaves. 
Fleeces,  and  lambs  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.* 

Few  circumstances  of  a  general  historical  nature  stand  con^ 
nected  with  the  description  of  this  parish.  The  following^ 
however,  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  In  1465,  the 
UnforCnnate  Henry  VI.  having  wandered  about  for  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  and  being  at  length 
taken  prisoner  in  Lancashire,  was  brought  towards  London, 
**  with  his  legges  bound  to  the  stirrops  \"  when  he  was  met  at 
*»  Eyseldon,^'  and  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  and 
forthwitii  his  gilt  spurs  were  taken  from  his  feete."f  Edward 
IV.  his  more  fortunate  successor^  was  shortly  afterwards  met> 
«  betwixt  Iseldon  and  Soresditch,"  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  who  offered  congratulations^  and  re* 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  John  Rough,  a  pious  minister^ 
some  time  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Arrao^  and  the  friend  of 
John  Knox  the  Scottish  reformer,  was  taken  into  custody,  with 
several  others,  at  the  Saracen^s  Head  in  this  town,  where  they 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  religious  exercises,  under  the 
pretext  of  seeing  a  theatrical  performance.     This  victim  of 

P  2  bigotry 

^  Ittqaisitidnes  Nonaram,  temp.  Ed.  III.  t  St(m*s  Chronicle. 
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bigotry  was  shortly  after  bornt  at  the  stake  ;  as,  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  were  thirteen  other  persons,  apprehended  in  this 
Tillage  in  the  exercise  oi'  prayer,  or  the  act  of  reading  the 
scriptures. 

From  time  immemorial  the  fields  and  open  grounds  extend* 
ing  from  the  city  wall  tu  the  skirU  of  Islington  were  claimed 
and  enjoyed,  as  matter  of  right,  by  the  citizens,  for  the  ezer« 
cise  of  archery,  and  various  other  gymnastic  sports.*  The 
advantages  offered  by  this  open  land,  induced  persons  travelling 
with  an  equipage,  often  to  turn  from  the  deep  and  miry  high- 
way, and  take  the  nearest  path  across  the  fields  to  their  point 
of  destination.  Thus  we  read  that,  in  July  1561,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth went  from  the  Tower,  through  Houndsditch  to  the  Spittle, 
and  down  Hog  Lane,  **  aver  the  fields,"  to  the  Chaiter  House. 
From  thence,  in  a  few  days,  she  took  her  way,  over  ikefieldi, 
unto  the  Savoy  ;  and,  shortly  afler,  she  came  from  Enfield  to  St 
James's  :  on  this  occasion «'  the  hedges  and  ditches,  between 
Islington  and  the  palace,  were  cut  down  to  make  the  next  wa^ 
for  her.f 

From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history  Islington  has  been 
famed  for  its  dairies.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
general  beauties  of  the  pluce  and  its  proximity  to  the  capital, 
have  caused  it  to  be  always  a  spot  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens*!    The  prologue  to  an  old  comedy,  called  •'  The  Walh 

*  See  aa  Acooont  of  a  riot  occasioned  bj  the  inclotare  of  theie  groands, 
in  the  ftnt  put  of  this  Account  of  London,  &c  p.  r41. 
t  Qofcn  Elizabeth's  Progresses. 

X  The  following  curions  anecdote,  recorded  hj  Strype,  will  shew  thai  this 
Tillage,  in  fermer  tines,  also  possessed  attrectihns  for  reyaltj  «— "  Bejond 
AldersgAte  Bars,  leaving  the  Charter  House  on  the  left  band,  stretches  vp 
toward  ItsLDOv,  commonly  called  Islington,  a  coantrj  town  hard  bj,  which 
in  the  former  age  was  esteemed  to  be  so  pleasantly  seated,  that  in  1581 
Queen  Elisabeth  (in  one  of  the  18  days)  on  an  evening  rode^.tbat  way  to  take 
the  air,  where  near  the  town  she  was  environed  with  a  number  of  begging 
rogues  (as  beggars  usoally  haunt  such  places)  which  gave  the  queen  moch 

disCurbaoce. 
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ff  /tiMigfOfi  and  Hog$don,^*  informs  os  of  the  cheer  Qsuall/ 
iQpplied  to  the  Tintors  of  the  place,  in  the  following  lines  :- 

•*  Though  (be  icene  be  Islington,  we  swear 
We  will  not  blow  ye  up  with  bottle  beer. 
Cram  ye  with  Cretim  and/oo^,*  which  sweetly  please 
Ladies  of  fortune  and  young  'prentices. 
Who,  (when  the  Supenrisors  come  to  find  'em) 
Quake  like  the  Custard,  which  they  leave  behind  enu" 

The  (blloiring  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  a  person  wb« 
performed  the  barlesqne  character  of  a  Sqmer  Aiinttrel  qfMid* 
lUesejr,  inan  entertainment  given  in  1575  by  Dudley  Earl  of 
Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabetb,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  affords  % 
eurioos  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  dairies  of  Is* 
lington  were  then  held :  This  Minstrel  declared,  «<  How  the 
worshipful  village  odilington,  in  Middlesex,  well  knooen  tobe« 
one  of  the  most  auncient  and  best  toonnz  in  Englande,  next  tn 
London,  at  this  day,  for  the  feythful  freendship  of  long  time 
sheawed,  as  well  at  Cdokezjeaa  in  AldersgaieMreet,  yeerely 
Qpon  Holly-rood  day,  as  allso  at  all  solemn  bridealea  in  the 
citie  of  London  all  the  yeere  afier,  in  well  serving  them  of 
Furmenty  for  porage,  not  oversod  till  it  bee  too  weake;  of 
Mylke  for  theyr  Flawne2,f  not  yet  pild  nor  chalked ;  of 
Crtame  for  theyr  custardes,   not  frothed  nor  thykened  with 

P3  floour; 

diBCnrbanee.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stone,  one  of  her  footmen,  esme  in  all  haste 
t»  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  Fleetirood  the  Recorder,  and  told  them  the  Mme« 
The  same  night  did  the  Rectirder  aend  o«t  warraitu  uto  the  tame  quarter, 
and  into  Wcftminuer  and  the  Dotehy  ;  and  in  the  morning  he  went  out  him* 
•elf  and  took  that  day  leventy^four  roguet,  whertof  tome  were  blind,  and 
yet  gftat  uaarert  and  very  rich.  U|ion  Twelfth  day  the  Recorder  met  the 
OoTeinor  of  Bridewell,  and  they  examined  together  all  the  abovctaid  MYen- 
ly-fimr  rogeei^  and  gave  them  mhtkuttiat  p^wuut  i  and  the  itfongeit  they 
bestowed  m  the  Milne  and  the  Lighten ;  the  rett  were  dismimed  with  a  pro* 
miM  of  doable  paySMai  if  they  were  met  with  again."     fiarvey.  Lrad.  Vol. 

*  Gaoieb«fry/Mb.  t  Ftown,  a  lort  of  CaHard. 
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f40our;  and  of  Butter  for  theyr  pastiez  and  pye  pa9te»  not 
made  of  well  curds,  nor  gathered  of  whey  in  80oiner«  nor 
mingled,  in  winter,  with  salt  butter*  watered  or  washt.''* 

The  most  ancient  and  interesting  building  in  this  parish  is 
Canonbury  Home,  so  called  from  having  been  the  country 
mansion  of  the  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Bartholonoew,  in 
Smithfield  ;  to  which  foundation  the  manor  of  Canonbury  be* 
longed  until  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  The  date 
}S62,  yet  remaining  on  a  stone  in  front  of  a  house  raised  on 
part  of  the  old  premises,  may,  with  great  probability,  be  con* 
sidered  as  referring  to  the  period  at  which  a  mansion  was  first 
f:onstructed  here.  Stow  informs  us,  that  William  Bolton  (who 
was  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  from  1509  till  his  death  in  1533,) 
V  builded  of  x)ew,  the  manor  of  Canonbury  at  Islington  ;'^ 
which  fact  is  corrobated  by  the  Prior's  rebus,  a  bird  bolt  in  a 
tun,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  building,  and  in  various  parts  o( 
the  garden  wall. 

The  greater  part  of  this  mansion  has  been  for  several  years 
converted  into  private  dwellings;  which,  with  others  more 
recently  erected  on  the  same  spot,  compose  a  cluster  of  b^ses 
detached  from  the  village,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Canonbury 
f  lace.  Some  of  these,  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  old 
building,  yet  retain  internally  several  remains  of  ancient  or* 
naraent,  in  carved  chimney  pieces,  stuccoed  ceilings,  &c. 
Among  the  former  are  two  of  oak  ;  one  representing  the  Chris- 
tian and  Cardinal  Virtues,  with  various  armorial  bearings;  the 
other  containing  a  rich  display  of  griffins,  tritons,  serpents* 
and  fruit,  finely  carved,  and  intersected  by  columns  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  The  ceilings  contain  medallions  of  Alexan* 
der,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.  In  several  places  occur  the  arms  of 
Queen  £lizal>eth,  one  of  which  bears  her  initials  and  the 
date  1599. 

From  the  appearance  of  these  habitations,  it  is  evident  that 

the 

*  L«neham*s  Account  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  entertain ment  at  Kenil worth 
Castle,  rcprintifd  in  Nichols's  Progi esses  of  Q.  Elizkbetli* 
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the  interior  of  the  mansion  bouse  was  greatly  altered,  and  the 
whole  edifice  thoroughly  restored  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  who 
came  to  reside  here  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  whose 
arms  are  yet  to  be  seen  among  the  carvings  before  noticed^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  premises.  The  general  character  of 
the  place,  as  again  altered  by  the  hand  of  modern  refinement, 
now  presents  a  striking  contrast  between  the  domestic  archi- 
tectare  and  interipr  decoration  of  ancient  and  present  times. 
The  lofly  folding  sash  window  opening  to  the  lawn  and  shrub 
bery  from  a  parlour  ornamented  with  the  light  and  fashionable 
furniture  of  the  day,  is  here  opposed  to  the  substantial  oak 
wainscot,  the  heavy  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  the  ponderous,  cbim* 
ney  ornaments  of  the  16lh  century. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  ancient  building  at  Canon- 
bury  is  a  tower  of  brick,  about  17  feet  square  and  60  feet  high» 
with  rooms  attached,  and  which,  both  externally  and  within, 
retains  much  of  its  original  aspect.  At  the  entrance  is  a  spa* 
cious  hall  with  kitchens  and  other  offices.  The  ascent  to  the 
tower,  and  the  several  rooms  connected  therewith,  is  by  an 
oaken  staircase  of  considerable  width.  The  structure  rises  to 
the  height  of  seven  stories,  and  contains,  on  its  several  floorsj, 
33  apartments ;  two  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions  and  or* 
namented  with  carved  oak  wainscots.  The  staircase  is  cQnti- 
Dued  to  the  leads  at  the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence  is  a 
fine  panoramic  view  of  the  metropolis  an4  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. On  the  wall  of  the  stair  case,  near  the  top  of  the  tower, 
are  some  Latin  hexameter  verses,  comprising  the  abbreviated 
names  of  the  English  sovereigns  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Charles  the  first. 

These  lines  were,  in  all  probability,  the  effusion  of  some 
poetical  inmate  of  an  upper  apartment  of  the  building,  in  the 
time  of  the  monarch  last  named  ;  the  votaries  of  the  muse, 
having  been,  as  it  would  appear,  no  uncommon  inhabitants  of 
the  place : 

P*  "Old. 
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**  Old  Cananlnirji  tow'r«  in  ancieat  pil« 
To  ▼arioos  fatef  ftisipi'd ;  and  whera,  bj  tnrnSf 
Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reign'd. 
Hither  in  later  days,  hath  geiiios  fledj 
Prom  yonder  citj,  lo  respire  and  die. 
Here  the  sweet  bard  of  Aahurm  sat  and  tnn'd 
The  plaintive  meanings  of  his  YiUage  dirge. 
Here  learned  Chamhen,  treasar'd  lore  for  men. 
And  Newbery  here,  his  A  B  C's  for  babes.*** 

TbU  building,  which  U  detached  from  the  dwellings  before 
described,  has  for  many  years  been  used  as  a  lodging  house. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  whole  was  rented 
by  Sir  Arthur  Atye«  public  orator  of  the  UniTcrsity  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.    In  the  Straf- 
ford papers  is  a  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  Jan.  ^9, 
1635,  from  *'  CarJnay  Park"  where  he  was  '«  sUid  from  St. 
James's  by  the  greatest  snow  he  ever  saw  in  England.''    Wil- 
liam Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  died  at  Canonbary  House  in 
1685.    Samuel  Humphry es,  author  of  *'  Ulysses,"  an  opera ;  a 
Poem  on  Canons^  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  in  this 
county,  and  other  pieces,  died  here  in  1737;  and  Christopher 
Smart,  lodged  here  for  some  time^  under  the  protection  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Newbery,  the  bookseller.    These,  with  numerous 
other  persons  of  eminence,  have  at  different  periods  been  the 
occasional  residents  of  Canonbury ;  its  owners  and  more  per- 
inanent  inhabitants  may  be  collected  from  the  succeeding  ac- 
count of  the  manorial  estate. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  manor  of  Canon- 
bury,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholo«» 
mew,  was  bestowed  on  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards 

^arl  of  Sssex,  together  with  the  adjoining  manor  of  Highbury, 

pari 

*  For  the  above,  end  levcnl  other  poetic  allaiioiitto  Islmgton  ead  its 
neighbOBrbood,  see  a  volome  iotitiiled  "  La  BagAteUa,  or  Delincatioaf  of 
HoBW  Soenciy,  bj  William  ?u^  Jear."  iiaall  8vo.  180U 
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put  of  the  possessions  oF  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  attainder  of  the  Earl,  the  esUte  reverting  to  the  crowa 
was  charged  with  an  annuity  of  %/.  payable  to  the  rejected 
Ann  of  Cleves  daring  her  life.  There  is  some  ground  to  he- 
liere  that  King  Henry  afterwards  made  Canonbury  a  place  of 
occasional  residence  ;  it  was,  however,  granted  by  Edward  YI. 
in  consequence  of  a  valaahle  consideration,  to  John  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick.* 

This  nobleman  mortgaged  the  manor  in  1549,  for  1660/. ; 
but  redeemed  it  in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  Earl,  by  deed  of 
Ezctiange,  dated  18  July,  4th  Edward  VI.  conveyed  the  same 
back  to  the  King;f  who,  after  keeping  it  two  years,  restored 
it,  by  a  fresb  grant,  to  the  said  John  Dudley,  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland,^  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  Aug.  92, 
1653.  Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  granted  Canonbury  to  Thomas 
Lord  Wentworth,§  who,  in  1570,  aliened  it  to  John,  afterwards 
Sir  Jiihii  Spencer,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  usually  styled 
^  Rich  Spencer**  This  worthy  knight,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
great  wealth,  was  possessed  of  much  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  resided  at  Canonbury  House  for  several  years.||    His 

only 

*  HmI.  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  No.  7589, 1  Ed.  VI. 

t  Record  in  the  Augmentation  office.  %  Ibid. 

{  Pat.  9  &  4  Philip  and  Marj,  part  9,  June  10. 

I  The  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  to  the  Botchert'  Company  in  1605 

it  signed  by  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 

dated  at  Canonbury,   where  his  lordship  was  then  oo  a  visit  to  Sir  John 

Spencer. 

"  In  a  ^urioat  pamphlet  intituled  '  The  TamiUf  i/  ik$  Lhet  omd  paui§ut 
efmen,  Uf  D.  PapiUon,  Gent,  1651.'  Sto.  occurs  the  following  passage  :— 
"  In  Queen  Elinbeth's  days  a  pirate  of  Dunkerk*  laid  a  plot  with  twelve  of 
lus  mates  to  carry  away  Sir  John  Spencer,  which  if  he  had  done,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  not  redeemed  him.  He  came  over  the  seas  in  a  shallop, 
with  IS  musketiers  ;  and  in  the  night  came  into  Barking  Creek,  and  left  the 
shallop  in  the  cnstody  of  nz  of  his  men ;  and  with  the  other  fix  came  as  far  as 
hUngtoH,  and  there  hid  thcmss^ves  in  ditchai»  near  the  path  in  which  Sir 
Join  came  always  te  his  hease ;  lbat>  by  the  piof  ideact  of  God,  Sir  John, 

•  npo» 
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only  issue  by  his  lady,  Alice  Bromfield,  was  one  daughter,  of 
whom  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  was  carried  ofip  from  this 
place  in  a  baker's  basket,  by  her  lover,  William,  second  Lord 
Compton,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1594,  she  was  married.  From 
this  union  the  estate  has  descended  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
present  posses8or,xthe  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  great  acquisition  of  wealth  (then  estimated  at  500,000/. ) 
which  Lord  Compton  received  on  the  demise  of  his  father  in 
law  in  the  year  1609,  operated  so  powerfully  upon  his  intel- 
lects as  to  occasion  a  temporary  derangement  of  mind ;  where* 
fore  the  management  of  his  affairs  was,  for  a  time,  committed 
to  the  hands  of  trustees.  A  letter,  without  date,  but  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  1617>  addressed  to  him  by  his  ]ady» 
.  and  containing  a  statement  of  her  wishes  in  regard  to  her  al* 
lowance  of  money,  her  retinue,  apparel,  &c.  has  been  several 
times  printed,  and  is  extremely  curious.* 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  knighta 
hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  in  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Highbury,  in  addition  to  the  capital  manor  attached 
to  their  hospital  near  Sniithfield,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  the  extremity  of  this  parish.  The  prior  appears,  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  to  have  made  choice  of 
the  elevated  and  pleasant  situation  of  the  former  demesne,  for 
a  country  seat  A  handsome  structure  was  erected  for  his  use 
within  a  moat,  and,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  on  the  site  oC 
the  Roman  encampment,  which  baa  already  been  noticed  ii^ 
this  account  of  Middlesex.t 

During  the  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381,  a  de^ 

tachment 

•pon  some  extraordioary  occasion  was  forced  to  slay  in  London  that  night* 
othenvise  they  had  taken  him  away ;  and  they  fearing  they  should  be  dis* 
covered,  in  the  night  timecadie  to  their  shallop  and  so  came  safe  to  Dunkerk 
again." 

•  See  it  printed  at  length  in  Nichols's  Hist,  of  Canonbnry  ;  Nelson's  Hist* 
of  Islington,  Supplement  to  the  Universal  Magazine  fur  1783,  &q. 
t  Parti,  p.  101. 
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tachment  of  the  rebels,  who  were  engaged  in  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  magnificent  priory  in  St.  John's  Street,*  proceed- 
ed  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  prior's  house  at  Highbury. 
According  to  Holinshed,  the  band  of  insurgents  <«  who  tooke 
in  hand  to  ruinate  that  house"  was  estimated  at  20>000;  and  they 
carried  their  plan  of  derastation  into  complete  effect ;  pulling 
down  by  main  forca  thoM  firmer  parts  of  the  building  which 
the  fire  would  not  consume.  Jack  Straw,  one  of  the  leaders  us 
the  rebellion,  appears  to  have  headed  this  mob ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  the  circumstance  of  his  now  taking  possession 
of  the  premises,  that  the  site  was  afterwards  designated  Jack 
Straw^s  Cauk,  by  which  name  it  continues  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  present  day.  A  considerable  part  of  the  moat 
which  surrounded  the  prior's  house  is  yet  visible  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Highbury-Barn  Tavern,  and  is  the  only  vestige 
that  conveys  any  idea  of  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  the  manor  of 
Highbury  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  families.  It  was  first 
granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Clromwell.  On  the  attainder  of  that 
nobleman  it  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Mary.  From  the  time 
of  her  accession  it  continued  vested  in  the  crown,  till  the  reigp 
of  James  I.  who  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales*  ^  A  survey  of  the  manor  was  made,  by  command  of 
that  prince,  in  the  year  1611.  The  premises  are  described  iq 
this  survey  as  consisting  of  one  yard  or  close,  where  anciently 
was  a  castle,  or  mansion  house,  called  Highbury  Castle ;  to- 
gether with  two  woods,  called  Highbury  Wood  and  Little  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  other  parcels  of  land  adjoining.  The  estate 
had  increased  to  more  than  six  times  its  value  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  being  estimated  at  453/.  19#.  8i/.  per  arm.  It  was 
further  stated  by  the  surveyors,  "  that  there  h;id  been  a  capi« 
tal  mansion,  as  they  had  heard,  standing  within  a  moat  yet 
remaining ;  but  that  the  house  was  decaied  beyond  the  me- 

morjr 

•■  VidB  Fart  I.  p.  1«S. 
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iRory  of  man/'*  On  the  death  of  Henry*  Prince  of  Wale^, 
Hrghbary  reverted  to  the  crown,  bat  was  granted  by  the  king, 
in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  sop* 
▼iTing  son,  Charles ;  who,  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  bestow* 
«d  it  on  Sir  Allen  Apsley.  The  estate  has  since  passed 
tbrovgh  several  hands,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Cole* 
brooke  family  ;  but  the  two  woods  before  mentioned,  not  bar* 
faig  been  granted  with  the  manor  to  Sii^  Allen  Apsley,  have 
eontinaed  to  the  present  time  vested  in  the  crown. 

Lands  in  this  manor,  as  also  in  that  of  Canonbory,  descend 
according  to  the  custom  of  Gawel  kind ;  and  the  custom  of 
horough  E/^jlish  prevails  in  the  adjoining  manor  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem* 

The  old  moated  site  before  mentioned,  together  with  the 
demesne  lands  adjoining,  was  purchased  of  Sir  George  Cole* 
brooke  by  Mr.  John  Dawes ;  who,  about  the  year  1781,  erected 
an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  on  the  spot  formerly  oc* 
copied  by  the  prior's  house.  In  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  this  building,  many  ancient  tiles  were  disceivered,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  water  pipes  of  burnt  clay.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  sold  in  July  1810,  among  many  curious  articles 
possessed  by  the  late  eminent  antiquary  Richard  Gough,  Esq.f 
The  premises  were  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  A.  S. 
whose  attachment  to  the  science  of  astronomy  led  him   to 

erect 

•  Surrey  of  1611,  in  the  potsaiiioD  of  the  l«te  Jonathaa  Eede,  Efq.  of 
Stoke  Newiagton.  Ao  old  hooae  it  mentioned  by  the  Sorreyort,  celled 
**  ike  DenFi  Houu^'  in  "  De$iVi  Lane."  This  bailding  yet  remains ;  and, 
with  the  Lane  in  which  it  is  situate,  has  be  en  sabseqoently  (perhaps  without 
any  fonndation)  called  after  the  name  of  Du  Vol,  the  celebrated  highway- 
man, who  was  eiecQted  in  the  reign  uf  Charles  IL 

f  On  digging  s  well  near  this  spot,  a  few  yean  since,  there  wu  diiooTef- 
•d,  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  a  ttntom  of  marine  shells,  of 
considermble  thickness ;  many  cart  loads  of  which  weie  carried  nway  ftoif 
Ae  place. 
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tf^dt,  netr  the  dwelling  house,  a  lofty  and  ipacione  obeenra^ 
tory,  which  he  fanibhed  with  a  complete  set  of  instrnments^ 
particolarly  a  fine  reflecting  telescope  by  Short,  the  largest 
ever  made  by  that  artist,  and  which  was  purchased  oat  of  the 
late  Topham  Beauclerk's  collection.  The  estate  is  now  the 
property  and  residence  of  John  Bentley,  Esq.  who  retains  oi 
the  observatory  all  the  large  fixed  astronomical  tnstramenta 
placed  there  by  Mr.  Aabert.  Higkbury»kou$e  commands, 
from  the  elevation  of  its  site,  extensive  and  fine  prospects, 
which  embrace  Epping  Forest,  Homsey-wood,  Highgate, 
Hempstead,  &c.  In  the  gardens  is  a  range  of  hot  houses,  se- 
venty feet  in  length. 

In  a  field  called  the  Reed  Motu  field,  on  an  elevated  spot  a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  the  workhonse,  are  the  remains  of  a 
camp,  evidently  Rohian,  and  which  has  been  thought  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  Suetonius  P^nlinus,  previous  to  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Britons  under  Queen  Boadicea.  The  author  of 
"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Islington''  has  token  some 
pains  to  examine  this  subject,  and  is  of  opinion  *<  that  the 
scene  of  action  between  Boadicea  and  the  Roman  general 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot  and  the  adjacent 
hamlet  of  Baitie  Bridge  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  latter 
place  in  all  probability  received  its  name.''  The  remains 
above  mentioned  consist  of  a  prstorium,  occupying,  with  its 
surrounding  fosse,  a  square  of  300  feet;  the  area  within  the 
Intrenchment  forming  a  quadrangle  of  about  45  yards.  The 
fosse,  which  is  in  part  filled  with  water  and  overgrown  with 
sedge,  varies  in  breadth  from 20  to  30  feet;  an  irregularity  oc* 
casioned  by  encroachments  upon  its  borders.  There  was,  also, 
till  lately,  a  rampart,  or  breastwork,  extending  lo  a  considera- 
ble length  on  the  western  side  of  the  preeioriuin,  and  another 
on  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  these  interesting  remains 
have  lately  been  destroyed,  by  digging  up  the  field  to  procure 
clay  and  sand  for  the  making  of  bricks. 

At 
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Al  KiN98LANDy  whcre  thiff  parish  meets  that  of  Hackney^ 
a  house  for  lepers  appears  to  have  been  established  at  a  rery 
early  period.  In  the  year  1487,  John  Pope,  'citizen  and  bar« 
ber,  gave  by  will  to  "  the  Master  and  Governors  of  the  House 
of  Lepers,  called  Le  Lakes,  at  Kingeslond  without  London,  an 
annual  rent  of  6s.  8d,  issuing  out  of  certain  shops,  situate  in 
Shirborne  Lane,  toward  the  sustentation  of  the  said  House 
at  Kingeslond,  for  ever/'* 

It  appears,  from  the  records  of  St  Bartholomew's  Ho«pitali 
in  London,  that  soon  after  the  establishment  of  that  charity  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  certain  Lock,  or  Lasar  Hospitals;^ 
were  opened  in  situations  remote  from  the  city,  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  peculiar  patients ;  and  the  ancient  house  for  Lepers  at 
Kingsland  was  converted  into  one  of  these  receptacles.  It  was 
aftenmrds  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  more  commodious  plan.  A 
substantial  edifice  of  brick,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  diseased,  is  yet  standing  on  this  site.  Over  the  door 
are  the  arms  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  ancient  Chapel  connected  with  this  hospital,  and  which 
adjoins  the  turnpike  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  road  leading  to 
Bali's  Pond, f  is,  perhaps,  coeval  with  the  first  establishment 
of  a  house  for  lepers  on  this  spot.  It  is  a  small  stone  building 
with  pointed  windows,  and  a  bell  turret.  The  lower  part  of 
the  structure  is  so  much  hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  earth 
on  the  outside,  that  the  floor  of  the  area  is  full  three  feet  be* 
low  the  surface  of  the  highway.  Here  are  yet  preserved  an 
old  pewter  salver  for  the  sacrament,  engraved  with  the  Hos- 
pital 

•  Strypc's  Survey  Lond. 
t  Bairs  Pond,  near  Newington  Green ;  both  hamlets  of  this  parish.  The 
former,  which  consists  only  of  a  few  hoascs  and  gardens,  received  its  name 
from  John  Bali,  whose  memory  is  preserved  on  a  penny  token,  as  keeper  of 
a  house- of  entertainment,  called  the  Salutation,  at  this  place,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  centory.  It  was  once  a  favorite  spot  with  the  lower  orders  tff 
society,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  place  for  the  vijoyment  of 
bull  baiting,  duck  hunting,  and  other  brutal  sports. 
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pital  arms ;  and  an  ancient  folio  Bible,  which  appears  to  hare 
belonged  to  the  place  from  the  time  of  the  reforination.  There 
was,  originally,  a  doorway  opening  from  the  hospital  to  ihe 
chapel,  by  which  the  patients  entered  to  attend  divine  ser* 

TlCC. 

This  hospital  was  used  as  an  appendage  of  St,  Bartholo* 
mew'g,  till  the  year  1757.  The  chapel  was  afterwards  con* 
tinued  to  the  use  of  the  chaplain,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  the  former  agreeing  to  keep 
^he  same  in  repair,  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  Od,  yearly  into  the 
Poor's  Box,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  The  governors  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  nominate  a  preacher  when  a  va* 
cancy  occurs,  whose  only  emolument  is  derived  from  the  sub- 
scriptions and  voluntary  donations  of  the  congregation.  A 
part  of  this  chapel  stands  in  the  parish  of  Hackney. 

At  Nbwinoton  Gsben  is  an  old  dwelling,  called  '« Mild- 
may  House*'  from  having  been  the  property  of  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  (temp.  Charles  I.)  who  obtained  the  estate  by  mar* 
riage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Wm.  Halliday,  Alderman 
of  London.  It  is  now  a  Boarding  School  for  young  ladies.  On 
one  of  the  Chimney  pieces  is  the  arms  of  Halliday ;  and  the 
ceiling  contains  the  arms  of  England,  with  the  initials  of  King 
James,  and  medallions  of  Hector,  Alexander,  &c. 

Another  old  House,  which  some  years  ago  stood  at  the  north* 
west  corner  of  the  Green,  was  popularly  reported  to  have  been 
•ccupied  by  Henry  VHI.  for  the  convenience  of  his  illicit 
amours.  The  tradition  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  circum. 
stance  of  a  pleasant  winding  path,  which  leads  to  the  turnpike 
road  by  Ball's  Pond,  bearing  the  name  of  **  King  Harfy*s 
WM**  A  curious  letter  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (temp.  Hen.  8.)  who  has  been  charged  with 
having  **  prodigally  given  away  a  great  part  of  his  lands  and 
inheritance  io  the  King  and  others/'*  is  inserted  in  Collins's 

Peerage. 
*  Nicb»l«*s  Hist,  ef  Canonbarj,  p.  9. 
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Peerage.    It  ia  dated  ^  at  Newinscton  Greene/'  and  was^  in  all 
probability,  written  at  tbe  old  mansion  jost  mentioned. 

In  the  Lower  Street,  Islington,  is  a  spacioas  and  substantial 
brick  building,  called  **  Fisher  Hotue,**  once  the  residence  of 
a  family  beacing  that  name,  and  probably  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fisher,  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  The 
arms  of  Fowler  and  of  Fisher  are  over  opposite  doors  on  the 
landing  of  a  large  staircase.  We  are  informed  by  Anthony 
Wood  that  Ezekiel  Tongue,  author  of  several  Tracts  against 
the  Papists,  and  some  treatises  on  Natural  History,  about  the 
year  1660  "  kept  an  academy  for  teaching  young  ladies  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  a  large  gallery  of  a  house  at  Islington  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Thomas  Fisher/'*  Fisher  House,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  persons  la« 
bouring  under  mental  derangement ;  and  is  now  kept  for  that 
purpose  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  physician  to  St.  Luke's  hospital. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Cross  Street,  and  nearly  opposite  Fish- 
er^house,  are  the  remains  of  a  mansion  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Fowlers,  Lords  of  the  manor  of  Bernersbury,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  this  parish  during  the  reigns 
•f  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  house  has  a  modern  brick 
front,  and  has  experienced  great  internal  alteration ;  but  the 
ceiling  of  one  room  is  yet  decorated  with  the  arms  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by  the  initials  of  that 
Queen,  and  the  date  1595.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  residence,  is  a  small  brick 
building,  locally  denominated  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lodge.  This 
structure  appears  to  have  afibrded  access  to  the  mansion 
through  the  garden,  and  was  probably  designed  for  a  summer 
house.  In  two  different  parts  of  the  front  towards  the  fields 
are  the  arms  of  Fowler,  cut  in  stone.  The  name  vulgarly  be* 
stowed  on  the  building  arose,  possibly,  from  some  visit  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Fowler  family. 

An 
*  Athcn.  Oxoiu  VoL  II. 
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An  old  house  in  the  Upper  Street,  many  years  known  as  the 
PkdBtilllnn,  and  which,  frdm  its  architecture  and  decorations, 
appears  to  ha? e  been  bdilt  about  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  is  tra* 
ditionally  said  to  have  been  a  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Balef^b. 
From  the  strength  and  antiqaity  of  this  tradition,  which  can  be 
traced  for  more  than  a  century  back,*  and  is  supported  by 
tome  concurring  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  The  chimney  piece  of 
one  of  tlTe  old  rooms  is  ornamented  by  a  representation  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  their  usual  insignia,  in  niches, 
lurrounded  by  a  border  of  cherubim,  fruit  and  foliage.  Above 
the  figure  of  charity,  which  occupies  the  centre,  are  two  cu- 
pids  suspending  a  crown  ;  and  beneath  are  the  supporters  of 
the  royal  arms,  in  a  couchant  position.  This  was  probably  a 
conceit  of  the  artist,  designed  as  a  compliment  to  the  reigning 
princess.  The  ceiling  contains  a  personification  of  the  five 
senses,  in  stucco,  with  the  name  of  each,  in  Latin  underneath. 
In  the  window  looking  to  the  garden  are  the  arms  of  Sir  John 
Miller,  Knt.  who  appears  to  have  occupied  the  premises  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  These 
arms  are  of  stained  glass,  within  a  border  of  mermaids,  par- 
rots, and  a  pair  of  sea  horses  supporting  a  bunch  of  green 
leaves,  which  by  some  is  thought  to  represent  the  tobacco 
plant.  In  the  kitchen  window  are  some  remains  of  the  above 
coat,  with  the  date  1624 ;  also  the  arms  of  Porter,  impaling 
those  of  Pennythome,  and  various  other  heraldic  fragments  lo 
stained  glass* 

In  the  Lower  Street  is  another  ancient  mansion,  now  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  public  enteruinment^^  and  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Buem's  head.  The  history  of  this  building  is  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity  ;  neither  the  records  of  the 
prebendal  manor,  in  which  it  is  situate,  nor  any  other  docu- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  met  with,  affording  any  clue  to 
investigation.  Mr.  Ellis  (Campagna  of  Lond.  p.  96.)  meovions 
Paet.IV.  Q  a  tradition, 

*  Vide  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Svo.  published  in  1740,  p.  ^- 
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a  tradiL>on«  (accoi)»paiiied  -by  a  corrpborative  circomMance) 
that  the  premises  werv  onq*;  the  reaiden^e  of  the  l^d  Trett* 
surer  Burleigb«*  It  has  also  been  related  by  a^ed  persons  ia 
the  village  th^t  Queen  Elizabeth's  Sadler  resided  here ;  while 
others  assert  that  this  was  the  summer  residence  of  her  great 
favorite,  the  Earl  of  £ssex>  and.  tjie  occasional  resort  of  her 
majesty.  The  whole  information  respecting  the  premises 
being  thus  founded  on  conjecture  and  traditionary  report,  all 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  local  bard  whom  we  bav.e  before  quoted : 

'<  Perhaps,  for  History  is  silent  here 
And  we  may  gaess  at  will — perhaps  some  cit 
Grown  wealthy,  here  retir*d,  in  peace  to  p«ss 
His  latter  day». — Some  courtier  here/perchance. 
Erst  liv*d  in  pomp  and  feast  and  revelry. 
How  alt^r'd  now  the  scene  I— how  cbang'd  the  fate  !*' 

This  house,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  df 
ancient  domestic  architecture  remaining  in  the  environs  of 
London,  is  a  strong  wood  and  plaister  building  of  three  stories, 
projecting  over  each  other,  and  forming  bay  windows  in  front, 
supported  by  brackets  and  carved  figures!  The  centre  pro- 
trudes several  feet  beyond  the  rest  of  the  froiit,^and  forms  a 
commodious  porch,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  of  severiil 
steps.  The  superstructure  is  supported  by  caryatides  of  carved 
oak,  crownfrd  with  Ionic  scrolls,  standing  on  each  sidif  the  en* 
trance.  The  interior  is  decorated  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  several  of  the  old  bourses  in  this  parish,  having  oak  pan- 
neled  wainscots,  stoccoed  ceilings  and  carved  chimney  pieces. 
The  stone  slab  over  the  Bre  place  of  a  front  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  exhibits  a  somewhat  classical  representation  of 

the 

^  It  appears  from  the  parish  regitter  that  "  Foitiuo  Menapdye,  %  servant 
to  the  Earl  of  Exeter,"  (son  of  Lord  Burleigh)  whs  buried  at  Islingtwu* 
Nov.  2^th,  16S0. 


the  story  of  AcUfeon  and  Donm,  in  relief,  with  mutilated  figures 
of  Bacchus,  Venus,  &c. 

la  Queen's  Head  Lane,  adjmning  the  premises  last  describe 
ed,  is  a  row  of  alms  AotiMs;  founded  by  John  Heath,  Esq.  in 
1640,  for  the  reception  of  ten  decayed  members  of  the  Gom^ 
pany  of  Clothworkers,'wbo  receive  annually,  fbom  the  tms^ 
tees  of  that  corporation,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  chaldron  of  coal^ 
and  20L  towards  their  maintenance*  '  In  Frog  Lane,  not  far 
from  this  spot,  the  Clothworkers  hate  another  set  of  alms 
houses,  eight  in  number,  for  the  use  of  so  many  poor  widows^ 
who  have  each  an  aimual  allowance  of  about  30/.  a  gown,  and 
a  chaldron  of  coals. 

Opposite  the  charitable  establishment  for  Clothworkers  in 
Queen's  Head  Lane,  are  eight  almshouses  for  the  reception 
and  maintenance  of  aged  and  poor  persons,  erected  and  en* 
dowed,  in  the  year  1794,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Davis,  ''  in  pursuance 
of  the  will  of  her  deceased  husband,  Mr.  John  Davis,  late  of 
this  parish.''  This  charity  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
£ach  alms* person  receives  an  allowance  of  10/.  per  annum. 

An  Old  Public  House  at  UppBa  Hollowat,  commonly 
known  by  the  sign  of  **  Mother  Red  Cap,"  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  itinerary  of  Drunken  Barnaby  : 

Veni  ffollatoay,  Pilettm  Robrum 

In  Cohortem  Muliebrem  ;  ' 

Me  Adooidem  Vocant  Om^ies, 

Meretrices  Babylonis ; 

Tangunt,  tingunt,  MoUiunt,  mulcent. 

At  egentem  fores  pulsant. 

Between  this  house  of  entertainment  and  the  foot  of  High- 
gate  Hill  stands  an  upright  stone,   inscribed  "  Whittington , 
StoM,**  which  marks  the  spot  where  another  stone  former^ . 
ly  stood,  traditionally  said,  to  have  been  that  on  whiuh  the  (»«• 
lehrated  Richard, Whittington  sat'dowifr  W  ru^HMe^on^lkis-htti^  • 

Q8  fortune. 
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fortune*  in  his  way  back  to  the  country^  after  he  bad  been  in* 
duced  to  run  away  from  his  master's  house,  on  account  oF.thef 
ill  u^ge  which  he  experienced  from  the  cook  maid.  The  tra> 
ditioB  relates  that,  while  sitting  pensi? ely  on  this  stone,  his 
«ars  were  on  a  sudden  assailed  by  a  peal  from  Bow  bells, 
which  seemed  to  urge  bim  to  retraoe  his  steps  in  the  following 
distich :.  t 

^  Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Major  of  London." 

The  original  stone  which  occupied  the  above  situation  lay 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  was  broken  into  two  pieces.  These 
fragments  were  removed,  some  years  back,  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  roads,  and  placed  as  curb-stones  against  the  posts  at  the 
corner  of  Queen's  Head  Lane. 

The  ParUh  Church  of  Islington  was  erected  between  August 
I75I,  and  May  1754,  on  the  site  of  a  less  commodious  edi- 
fice, which  had  fellen  to  decay,  and  was  taken  down  in  the 
year  first  mentioned.  The  more  ancient  building  was  of  the 
character  usually  termed  Gothic,  and  was  probably  construct* 
«d  late  in  the  15th  century,  as  the  date  1483,  was  found  in* 
scribed  in  the  tower,  by  the  workmen  employed  for  its  demo* 
lition.* 

The  present  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  composed  of 
brick,  with  coignes,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments  of  stone. 
At  the  west  a  stone  8pire,t'Of  some  elegance,  rises  from  a 

square 

•  Viewt  of  this  stmctare  are  introduced  in  Nichols's  Hist,  of  Canonbor^, 
and  m  Nelson's  History  of  Islington. 

t  In  the  year  1787,  the  church  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  on  which^ 
occasion  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  was  constructed  bj  Thomas  Birch,  a 
baslet>maker  of  St.  AIban%  who  undertook,  for  the  sum  of  201.  to  erect  • 
scaffbld  of  wicker  work  round  the  spire.  This  he  formed  entireljr  of  willow, 
hasel,  and  other  sticks,  wkh  an  interior  flight  of  staira,  reaching  in  a  spiral 
lias  frna  Ijhe  tower  to  the  vase,  a  height  of  77  feet  i  by  which  ths  ascent 
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square  tower,  embellisbed  with  a  balastrade  and  Tases.  The 
freat  entrance  at  the  weat  end  »  by  a  circular  flight  of  «tep8 
and  a  portico  of  the  tascan  order. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel,  nafe»  and  two  aisles;  the 
roof  being  supported  without  pillars.  Over  the  communion* 
table  i^  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  painted  by  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel  Clarkson,  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish.  The  furniture  is 
decorous  and  pleasing ;  and  received,  in  1773,  the  addition  of 
a  fine  organ,  ibr  which  was  paid  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds.    The  church  is  lOB  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide. 

Within  the  church  are  tablets,  or  monumental  inscriptions, 
commemoratire  of  the  following  among  other  person*  Um^lke 
Owen  (died  1613)  widow  of  Thomas  Owen,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  foundress 
of  the  school  and  almshouses  near  this  Tillage.  Her  menu* 
nent  in  the  old  church  contained  ber  effigies,  and  those  of 
eleven  children  and  grand-children  ;  but  was  too  far  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  for  removal.  The  present  monument  was 
erected  by  the  company  of  Brewers,  her  trustees.  Dr.  Wil^ 
Ham  Cave  (1713)  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  canon  of  Windsor, 
and  vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was  author  of  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  and  several  works  relating  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
LaunceUa  Dawbiggm  (1759),  «« architect  to  this  church,  ib 
the  year  1754.''  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  (1805),  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies.     William  Havfes,  M.  D.  (1808).    This  tablet,  which 

Q  3  contains 

was  perfectly  safe  and  commodious.  This  oontrifaoce  entirely  aoiierseded 
the  Qse  of  a  scaffold  constrncted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  spire,  thus 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  huge  cnuical  basket,  (within  which  the  workmen 
were  performing  the  repairs  in  perfect  security)  prrseuted  a  siogalar  and 
striking  nppearance.  Numbers  of  persons  from  the  metropolis  and  th^  ad- 
jaccnt^villages  came  daily  to  view  and  examine  this  unusual  piece  of  work- 
manship, which  was  advertised  in  the  Newspapers  ;  and,  by  a  collection  of 
6iL  from  each  person  ascending  the  staircase,  tlie  contriver  realised  a  consi* 
derable  nun  of  money. 
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.contains  a  portraitare  b  med^lHoQ  of  the  deceased,  was  erected 
by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  in  testimony  of  respect  for 
their  benevolent  fonnder.  At  the  extremity  of  the  north  aisle 
is  a  slab  of  black  stone,  bearing  two  effigies  in  brass,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Henry  Saville,  and  his  Lady,  daughter  of  Tho« 
mas  Fowler,  Esq.  with  the  arms  of  both  families.  The  in- 
scription is  covered  by  a  pew. 

The  following  demand  notice  among  the  numerous  persona 
interred  in  the  church^yard  : — Richard  ChudesU^p  *•  a  good 
benefactor  to  this  parish,  who  died  IXth  of  Henry  VUL*' 
The  benefactioa  of  Cloqdesley  will  briefly  be  noticed  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  parochial  oncers  have  uniformly 
j^ept  his  tomb  in  repair.  The  present  churchwardens  have 
lately  caused  his  bones  to  be  enclosed  in  a  strong  leaden  cof* 
fin.  A  fresh  inscription  is  cut  on  the  stone,  and  the  whole  se- 
cured with  an  iron  railing.  Rev.  John  Blachhourne,  M.  A. 
(1741)  an  emipent  divine^  and  **  a  Bishop/'  among  the  Noa* 
jurors.  He  published  an  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  in  4  vols, 
fol.  i>r.  Roha-t  Poole  (l7iS2),  Dr.  Poole  published  Travels  in 
France,  and  a  book  termed  the  physical  Vade  Mecum.  It  is 
^id  in  his  epitaph  that,  **  with  indefatigable  labour,  he  insti* 
^uted  the  SmalUpoi^  Hospital,  in  the  year  1746/'  A  headstone 
bears  the  following  inscription,  conspicuous  for  antiquated 
quaintness.  The  person  interred  is  Thomas  Gibbons,  Es^. 
who  died  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  76 : 

I^ivest  thou,  Thomas  ?  Yes,  with  God  on  high. 
Art  thou  not  dead  I  Yes,  and  here  I  Ije. 
I  th^t  wilh  man  on  earth  did  live  to  die. 
Died  for  to  live  with  Chrisi  eternallj. 

Previously  to  the  Reformation,  a  chantry  of  priests,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  "  brotherhood  of  Jesus/'  appears  to 
have  been  established  in  the  church  of  Islington.  To  this  fra^ 
ternity  Richard  Cloudesley,  a  parishioner,  bequeathed  in  the 
Qtb  year  of  Henry  Ylllth  certain  stipends^'  i^uing  from  land 
9  Ml 
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iaihn  psrbb.  for  the  keeping  of  an  obit*  and  the  srngtng  of 
oiatfes  for  the  peace  of  bis  aogl ;  which  land  he  also  charged 
with  some  gMs  to  the  poor,  to  induce  them  "  to  pray  for  his 
soole,  hb  wife's  soule*  and  all  Christen  aoules."  Moreover, 
that  he  might  be  prayed  for  **  perpeiualfyp**  he  directed  his 
•  trustees'^  within  a  month  after  bis  decease,  to  appoint  «'  aa 
hoQeste  sadde  Preste  to  syng  for  his  soule,  bis  fader  and  mo* 
dor's  soules,  and  all  Christen  soaleR."  in  the  new  chapel  called 
the  Hermitage,  »  at  Mtngton  Town's  ^nd."*  The  land  ori* 
ginally  charged  with  the  ahoTe,  and  many  other  superstilioas 
uses,t  still  remains  vested  in  feoflfees  for  the  use  of  the  parish. 
It  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground,  called  the  foilrteen  acres, 
otherwise  Stones,  or  Stooy -field,  situate  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Back  Road,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Testator  as  being  let,  in 

Q4  his 

*  Tbb  chape]  stood  apon,  the  iit»  of  Mrs.  Owen's  School  and  Alms* 
houses,  at  the  lower  end  of  this  village,  iq  the  parish  of  ClerkenwelU  An 
adjoining  piece  of  ground^  now  in  part  covered  by  a  row  of  houses  bearing 
dse  name  of  "  ffcrmilage  Place"  formi  a  portion  of  the  endowment  of  Mra. 
Owen's  clmritj,  and  is  eaJled,  in  the  records  of  the  Brewer's  Company,  bet 
Trastees,  th«  "  Bermitag§-Jield," 

t  After  all  the  provisions  made  by  Cloudesley  for  the  ptrdon  of  his  tini^ 
and  the  repose  of  his  soul,  it  would  seem  that  the  populace  thought  his  spirit 
did  not  rest  in  quiet  An  ancient  author,  speaking  of  earthquakes  and  other 
similar  phenomena  of  nature,  proceeds  thus  : — "  And  as  to  the  same  heav- 
iugs,  or  tremblements  de  terre,  it  is  sayde  yt  in  a'certaine  fielda  neare  unto 
ye  parish  church  of  Ulingtoun,  iu  like  manner,  did  take  place  a  wondrooi 
commotion,  in  various  partes,  ye  esrtbe  tweilinge  and  turning  uppe  entry 
side  towards  ye  midst  of  ye  sayde  fielde ;  and  by  tradycion  of  this,  it  is  ob* 
served,  yt  one  Richard  de  Ciouesley  lay  buried  in  or  neare  y  t  place,  and  yt 
bis  bodie  being  restless  on  ye  score  of  some  Mnne  by  him  perad venture  com« 
mhted,  did  sbewe,  or  seeme  to  signifye,  yt  religious  obiervauuce  should  there 
take  place,  to  quiet  his  departed  spirit.  Whereupon  ceitaine  exercisers,  if 
-wee  may  so  terme  ym,  did  at  dede  of  nighie,  nothing  lothe,  using  divers  di- 
vine exercises  at  tordie  light,  set  at  rest  ye  onrolie  spirit  of  ye  soy  do  Clooos* 
ley,  and  ye  eartbe  did  returne  aneare  to  its  pristine  shape,  novormoro  oom* 
motion  pcocedf ing  therefrom  to  this  day  ;  and  tbisj  know  of  a  vorif  60r> 
iaintie."    Fnrlei  do  Mir.  Nat.  X.  c.  4, 
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bis  life  iime^  at  4/.  per  ann^  Such,  however,  is  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  possessing  e1i». 
gibility  iqr  buiiding,  that  the  fee  simple  of  the  premises  has, 
V'ithin  these  few  years,  been  estimated  at  the  extraordinary 
sum  of  22,800^  This  valiiation  was  made  in  consequence  uf 
an  application  from  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  appeared  • 
tiesirous  of  purchasing  the  ground,  for  the  removal  of  Smithr 
field  market. 

The  increase  of  inhabitai^ts  has-  lately  been  so  great  in  this 
parish,  that  the  church,  though  so  recently  erected,  was  found 
not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pa* 
rishioners.  A  chapel  <if  ease  has,  therefore,  been  constructed, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  empowering 
trustees  to  raise  the  sum  of  S0,000(.  for  that  purpose.  The 
building  is  desirably  situated  between  Islington  and  the 
hamlet  of  HoUoway  ;  and  the  dimensions  are  more  spa* 
cious  than  those  of  the  diurch  to  which  it  forms  an  append* 
age.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  costly  a  structure  is 
by  no  means  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  The 
general  effect  is  heavy,  without  the  attainment  of  any  pecu- 
liar  solidity  of  character.-  The  material  is  brick ;  and  at  one 
end  is  placed  a  low  tower,  with  stone  finishings,  which  is 
defroratf d  ^th  a  balustrade  and  many  vases.  The  interior, 
however,  appears  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
a  large  congregation.  A  good  organ,  and  an  altar-piece  of 
the  subject  Noli  me  tangere,  painted  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Tibbatts,  an  inhabitant  of  tbip  parish,  form  desirable  portions 
of  the  furniture  and  ornaments, 

A'  parochial  Charity  School  was  instituted  at  Islington  in  the 
year  1710,  for  the  educating  and  clothing  of  30  boys  and  30 
girls.  The  school  house  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1788, 
and  46  boys  and  34  girls  now  take  benefit  of  this  establishment. 
The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  annual  subscriptions ;  by  col* 
lections  in  the  church  ;  and  by  an  income  arising  from  funded 
charitable  donatiocis*     But  two  spacious  8tbool*reoms,  with 

a  housf 
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a  house  for  the  master  and  mistress,  have  lately  been  bailt, 
and  are  intended  to  supersede  the  original  school,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  gratuitous  education  to  500  children,  who 
are  to  be  instructed  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Bell. 

A  Sunday  School,  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  children,  has  likewise  been  lately  established. 

The  Dissenting  places  of  worship  in  Islington  are  compara* 
tively  numerous  and  large.  A  chapel  of  ease  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  long  wanted  in  the  parish.  A  meeting-house  for 
Independents  was  built  in  1744.  A  house  of  worship  for  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  was  erected  in  1788,  This  building , 
has  been  found  too  small,  and  a  fresh  structure  for  their  use  is 
now  in  a  state  of  progress,  UnioH  Chapel^  situate  on  Compton 
Terrace,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  with  a  frontispiece  of  Port* 
lapd  Stone,  crowned  by  a  plain  turret.  The  interior  is  arran- 
ged with  simple  elegance,  and  provided  with  a  good  organ. 
This  chapel  was  erected  in  1806,  by  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
of  several  religious  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  accom* 
modating  persons  of  the  established  church,  together  with 
those  of  dissenting  persuasions.  Consistently  with  this  inten- 
tion, the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  is  performed  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  service,  and  extempore  prayer  is  used  in 
the  evening.  This  building  is  capable  of  containing  1000  per- 
sons. •  In  the  year  1804,  a  small  independent  chapel  was 
erected  at  Holloway ;  but  this  was  shortly  afterwards  destroy* 
ed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  con- 
flagration. 

Charitable  institutions  are  attached  to  each  of  these  places  of 
worship.  The  CalvinisticMcthodists  support,  with  the  aid  of 
voluntary  contributions,  a  school  of  industry  in  which  30  girls 
receive  clothi.ng  and  education,  and  a  Sunday  school,  which 
is  attended  by  about  600  children,  of  both  sexes.  They  have, 
likewise,  instituted  a  charity  for  the  visiting  and  relieving  of 
sick  persons.  The  frequenters  of  the  Union  chapel  support  a 
school,  containing  50  girls,  and  a  Sunday  School  numerously 

attendt^d^ 
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aUended«   A  society  for  the  relief  of  sick  persons  is,  also,  eoii« 
nected  ^tth  this  efaapel. 

Islington,  in  common  with  most  Tillages  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  the  capital,  has  latterly  experienced  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  bnildings.  The  forming  of  the  **  City  Road/' 
leading  from  Finsbnry  to  Islington,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1761,  most  be  considered  the  greatest  improvement  ef- 
fected in  this  neighbourhood*  The  road  so  denominated  is 
one  of  the  finest  avenaes  attached  to  the  metropolis,  and  is 
lined' with  rows  of  commodious  dwellings.  Highbury  Place 
and  Highbury  Tertace^  two  ranges  of  spacious  houses,  which 
occupy  an  elevated  site,  and  command  extensive  and  pleasing 
prospects,  are  among  the  most  ornamental  modern  additions  to 
this  village.  The  first  of  these  rows  was  built  about  the  year 
1780,  and  the  latter  ten  years  afterwards.  The  more  recent 
buildings  have  chiefly  occurred  in  the  back-road,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  HoHoway.  For  the  supply  of  this  newly-created 
neighbourhood,  and  the  adjacent  district,  with  water,  a  com- 
pany has  been  established  under  the  name  of  "  the  Hollo  way 
Water* works  Company,"  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
obtained  in  the  50ih  of  George  III.  These  works  were  pro-* 
jected  and  commenced  by  Mr.  George  Pocock,  who  expended 
nearly  20DO/.  in  digging  a  well,  173  feet  deep,  and  5  feet  diai* 
meter,  in  a  field  at  the  bottom  of  Cornwall  Place.  The  con- 
cern is  divided  into  two  hundred  shares,  of  50/.  each. 

The  general  system  of  management  adopted  by  the  dairy* 
farmers  of  Middlesex  has  already  been  noticed.*  It  only  re« 
mains  to  be  observed,  in  this  place»  that  the  two  principal 
dairy  farms  of  Islington  (belonging  to  Mess.  Rhodes  and  Lay* 
cock)  maintain  a  varying  stock  of  about  1000  milch  cows. 
For  the  grazing  of  this  great  stock,  and  its  supply  with  hay» 
nearly  one  third  of  the  meadow  and  pasture-land  contained  in 
Ihe  pariah  is  occupied  by  those  individuals. 
Some  portions  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  are  di« 

vided 
*  Vide  prefatory  statement  te  this  ecooaat  of  London  snd  Middlesex. 
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Tided  into  pent  for  sheep  and  oxen,  resting  on  their  way  to 
Smitbfield  market.  This  will  readily  be  admitted  a  lucrative 
mode  of  appropriation  when  we  observe  that,  within  these  few 
years,  three  acres  and  39  poles  were  let  for  this  purpose  at  the 
rent  of  lOQ  guineas  a  year.  At  about  the  same  period,  the 
rent  of  a  clos€f  of  ground,  comprising  three  acres,  was  ad* 
▼anced  from  30/.  to  U2/,  per  annum. 

Islington  contains  numerous  manxtfactoriet,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal.  Between  this  village'  and  Hoxton  is 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  white  lead  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Co.  These  works  are  carried  on  by  means  of  two 
large  windmills,  which  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  adja- 
cent scenery.  A  great  number  of  persons,  chiefly  women, 
are  here  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ceruse,  or  white  lead, 
for  the  use  of  painters,  potters,  &c.  This  article  is  prepared 
from  the  blue  sheet  lead,  with  the  aid  of  vinegar,  or  some 
strong  acid,  the  vapour  of  which  operating  upon  the  metal 
corrodes  and  reduces  it  into  a  white  calx,  which  is  afterwarrls 
ground  in  these  mills  to  a  proper  consistence  for  use* 

A  large  manufactory  of  f|oor-clooth  has  been  lately  erecte4 
in  the  road  leading  from  Islington  to  Ball's  Pond.  In  a  lane 
leading  from  the  Lower  Street  is  a  fur  manufactory  of  consi« 
derable  extent,  in  which  upwards  of  20  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  separating  and  sorting  the  hair  of  beaver,  seal^  and 
other  skins,  for  the  making  of  hats,  and  many  different  pur- 
poses, to  which  it  is  afterwards  applied.  Pasteboard  for  cards 
is  largely  manufactured  on  premises  situate  in  the  back-road; 
and  at  the  end  of  Du  Val's  lane  is  a  building  in  whioh  clot)^s 
andjother  articles  are  rendered  water- proof. 

WiiUam  Hawu,  M.  D.  was  born  at  Islington,  on  the  17th 
p{  November,  1736.  His  father  was  proprietor,  for  many 
years,  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment  known  by  the  nam^ 
pf  the  Old  Thatched  House  Tavern.  The  subject  of  tliis  me- 
H^oir  received  the  early  p^rt  of  his  education  at  a  school  in  his 

native 
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native  village^  kept  by  Mr.  Shield;  and  was  afterwards  placed 
at  Su  Paul's  School.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  extensive 
medical  practice  he  acquired  considerable  professional  reputa^ 
tion ;  and  his  benevolent  mildness  of  disposition^  and  charita* 
ble  attention  to  the  interest  of  such  of  his  patients  as  expe* 
rienced  the  evils  of  poverty  in  addition  to  those  of  disease, 
have  obtained  for  his  memory  a  portion  of  affectionate  esteem^ 
more  pleasing  even  than  the  meed  bestowed  019  professional 
ykill. 

Dr.  Hawes  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  pos- 
terity for  his  persevering  and  successful  ;t;ea1  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  "  the  resuscitation  of  persons  appa- 
rently dead,  principally  by  drowning/'  To  his  exertions  this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  "  Royal  Ha« 
mane  Society ;"  an  institution  of  which  he  remained  the  prin* 
cipal  supporter  to  the  termitiation  of  his  life.  He  died,  re* 
spected  and  beloved  by  all  classes,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1B08,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery,  forming  part  of 
th|e  church-yard  of  Islington.  His  monument  in  the  church 
we  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Hawes  was  the  author  of  several 
pqblications  connected  with  his  profession.  His  principal 
worjc  is  intituled  "  Transactions  of  the  BoyaL  Humane  So* 
ciety,  from  1774.  to  1784." 

We  cannot  quit  Islington  without  observing  that  this  parish 
also  claims  as  a  native  John  NichoU,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  &c.  In  the 
•*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century"  this  judicious 
historiap  and  antiauary  has  narrated  the  principal  events  in 
the  early  part  of  his  private  life;  and  in  the  general  detail  of 
that  interesting  work  his  public  character  stands  illustrated  y^ 
for  with  the  most  conspicuous  literary  men  of  his  era  he  has 
been  closely  connected.  Still  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  author  of  the  Histobt  of  Leicbstershub  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  Dogdale  of  the  present  age. 
Perhaps  to  no  individual  of  any  period  are  Topography  and 
the  study  of  Antiquities  more  highly  indebted  than  to  this  na^ 
2  ii^e 
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|i?e  of  tb«  rabarban  tillage  ander  notice ;  and^  while  alludiDg 
to  the  utores  of  informatioii  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  collected^ 
and  takes  pleasure  in  dispensing  arouod«  we  beg  permisstOD, 
in  the  name  of  the  principal  editors  concerned  iit  the  present 
publicalion»  to  return  thanks  for  the  loan  of  many  scarce  and 
valuable  books,  and  for  iinde?iating  politeness  of  attention 
when  such  intelligence  was  requested  as  could  only  satisfac- 
torily be  expected  from  himself.  Mr.  Nichols  has,  for  many 
years,  occupied  a  residence  in  his  native  tillage. 


NEWINGTON,  or  STOKE  NEWINGTON, 

is  distant  from  Shoreditch  church  nearly  three  miles.  The 
parish  contains  about  550  acres  of  land,  and  is  bounded  by 
Islington,  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  and  Hackney.  The  great 
road  A-om  London  to  Hertford  and  Cambridge  passes  through  a 
part  of  the  village,  and  separates  this  parish  from  that  of 
Hackney ;  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street  being  in 
the  latter  parochial  district 

In  ancient  records  the  name  is  written  Newtum,  or  Neweim. 
The  adjunct  Stoke  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Saxon  stoc»  a 
wood.  The  manor  of  Newington  was  part  of  the  ancient  de- 
mesne of  St.  Pftors,  and  has  formed  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
that  cathedral  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  prebendaries  ceased  to  hold 
the  manor  in  their  own  occupation^  but  the  first  lay-lord,  or 
lessee,  who  occurs  upon  record  was  William  Patten,  Esq.  great 
nephew  to  William  Patten^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder 
of  Magdalen  Collefi^e,  Oxford.  Mr.  Patten  obuined  a  renewed 
Ivase  of  the  manor  for  99  years,  which  he  assigned  in  1571, 
to  John  Dudley,  Esq.  whose  widow  remarried  with  Thomas 
Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter-house.  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Mr,  Dudley*  married  Sir  Francis  Popham,  Knt.  whose  dc* 
acendant,  Alexander  Popham,  told  hit  interest  in  the  lease  to 

Tbomae 


Thomas  Gmiston».  Ssq.  :  Mr.  Guaston  died  in  the  fonowing 
year»  and  iho  maaor  yras  bherited  by  his  luler  Mary  (mar^ 
ried  to  Sir  Thomas  Aboeyj  aii  Aldertnan  of  London)  ai  re» 
ffifiuary  legatee.  On  the  d«ath  of  the  last  aorFiting  child  of 
this  Udy,  a  daughter*  Who  died  unmarned  in  1783»  the  leaaf 
of  the  maoor  was  sold  to  the  late  Jonathan  Bade,  £sq«  Two 
sons  of  that  gentleman,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  interest  in 
Uie  estate,  have  lately  obtained  a  new  lease  for  three  liTes. 

The  land  in  this  small  parish  is  generally  of  a  fiat  cbaraeter, 
and  such  parts  as  are  remote  from  the  great  thoroughfare  are 
chiefly  used  as  meadow  or  pasture*ground.  The  New  River 
winds  through  the  parish  in  a  desultory  course,  and  imparts 
some  beauty  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ancient  manorJiouae  of  Newington  stood  near  the 
church,  and  was  taken  down*  in  1695,  in  which  year  the  site 
wa3  let  upon  building  leases.  In  this  mansion  occasionally  re** 
sided  Thomas  Suiton,  the  founder  of  the.  Charter-house,  whose 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Dudley,  lord  of  the  manor, 
we  have  noticed  abo? e«  It  is  thought  probable  by  Mr.  Lysons 
that  the  manorial  residence  *'  was  let  by  Mra  Dudley^  pre* 
▼iously  to  her  second  marriage,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  are- 
laiioQ  of  bee  former  husband  ;"t  and  Brown  mentions  it  as  a 
current  tradition  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  secreted  here 
'«  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary/'  This  is,  probably,  a 
mere  tradition ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  arms  of  Dudley,  sur« 
mounted  by  an  Earl^s  coronet,  and  encircled  by  the  garter* 
were  recently  taken  from  a  house  on  the  site  of  the 
original  mansion.  The  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Newington:(  is  rendered  stUl  more  probable  by  an  entry  in  tb« 

parish 

*  With  the  eiception  of  ft  brick  portal,  orgaiowajt  whitb  formed  the  east- 
ern entrance,  and  which  yet  remains* 

t  Environs,  Sec.  Vol.  II.  p.  571. 

I  A  public  walki  yit  termed  Queen  EUxabeth^s  Walk,  leads  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ancient  manor-house  to  thb  adjacent  fields.  It  is  likely  that 
this  walk  deiivesits  appellation  from -some  visit  of  BHcabeth  to  the  Earl  of 
l^ftotiter^ 
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parish  register,  which  mentions  the  borial  of  a  serTant  of  his 
Lady,  the  Countese  of  Essex. 

Mr.  GoUfltODj  who,  in  the  year  16M,  had  made  considerable 
parcbases  of  property  al  Newingtoii,  began  about  the  sane 
time  to  build  a  spadoua  new  manor-hoose,  but  died  in  17M, 
before  it  was  completely  finished.  This  melanoholy  event 
drew  forth  a  funeral  poem  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watts,  which 
is  inserted  in  his  Horse  Lyricse ;  but  which  is  more  conspicn- 
otts  for  piety  of  sentiment,  and  Warmth  of  friendly  feeling, 
than  fi)r  poetical  merit*  The  manorial  residence  now  becaope 
the  properly  <tf  Lady  Abney  f  who,  aft^r  the  death  of  her 
husband  Sir  Thomas,  remoTed  hither  with  her  family,  of 
which  Dr.  Watts  was  a  member,  and  here  he  composed  man5' 
of  those  works  which  are  so  generally  read.  Here,  likewise, 
to  use  the  impressive  language  of  lV(r.  Brown,t  "  he  recelFed 
that  kind  and  respectful  attention  which  administers  m  modi 
comfort  to  a  weak  and  tender  constitution,  especially  in  the 
decline  of  life  and  the  decay  of  mental  powers."  He  died 
here  Nov.  25tb#  1748^  at  the  age  of  74. 

On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Eade,  in  1811,  this  house  was  sold  tb 
James  Wmiam  Freshfield,  Esq.  the  present  occupier.  An 
apartment  termed  the  painted  room  is  finished  in  a  costly  n^an- 
ner,  and  remaina  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  arranged.  The  mouldings  are  gilt,  and 
the  whole  of  ihe>  pannels  on  the  sides  are  painted  with  sub- 
jects taken  from  Ovid.  On  the  windpw-shottera  are  some  pi<S<- 
torial  decorations,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  added  by 
the  pencil  of  Dr.  Watt&  These  consist  of  the  emblems  of 
Grief  and  Death,  together  with  the  arms  of  Gonston  and  Ab- 
ney, 

*  Tb«  whole  poem  ii,  indeed,  b.  ttriking  Inttaoce  of  the  inequality  of  Dr. 
WeCtt  as  %  poetical  writer.  Not  content  with  caljing  on  "the  buildings  to 
weep,*'htfajrt 

**  Mourn  jeyoon^  gardeni*  jeunfinithed  Ggtei  /Y 

t  Hist  of  Stoke  Newington,  p.  t6. 
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ney,  and  evidently  aliade  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  Gunston!  The 
contrast  between  these  niournfal  emblems  and  the  other  paiint* 
ed  embellishments  of  the  room  is  strongly  marked,  and  pro* 
duces  a  curious  effect.  In  the  pleasing  grounds  attached  to  the 
manor^hooae  are  fome  extremely  fine  elms,  which  are  de« 
scribed  as  of  a  <<  stately''  character  in  the  poem  by  Dr.  Watts, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  probably  not  less  than  200  years 
old. 

Agreeably  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Stiver  is  a 
spacious  and  handsome  villa,  which  was  erected  some  few 
yeartf  back,  by  J.  Hoare,  Esq.  and  is  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  William  Crawshay,  £sq.  whose  extensive  iron* 
works  have  been  mentioned  in  several  pages  of  the  '^  Beauties'' 
for  South  Wales. 

A  commodious  building  In  this  parish,  appearing  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  which 
is  now  dhrided  into  two  dwellings,  (one  of  which  is  occupied 
as  a  boarding-school  for  Ladies,)  was  the  property  and  residence 
of  General  Fleetwood,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  During  the  protectorate  of  hia  father-in- 
law  be  wai  Lteutenant-General  of  the  army,  and  was  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  for  three  years.  After  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, the  republican  party  declared  him  their  general,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  army  would  again  obtain  an  ascendant 
O^er  the  civil  power ;  but  Fleetwood  wisely  abstained  from  far* 
ther  ambitious  eiiterprize,  and  on  the  restoration  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  his  house  at  Newington,  where  he  resided 
for  the  remainder  of  life  in  tranquil  privacy.  In  the  parish 
register  are  several  entries  relating  to  his  family  ;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that  his  wife,  **  Bridget  Fleetwood,  was  in* 
terred  in  the  church  of  Newington,  Sept  5th  1681."  General 
Fleetwood  died  in  1692. 

At  different  parts  of  the  18th  century  the  following  persons 

have   been  inhabitants  of  Newington  :— Daniel  Defoe ;  Dr. 

AndenoD  \  Thomas  Day,  Esq.  author  of  several  publications, 

"*  among 
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among  which  the  work  on  education  intituled  Sand  ford  and 
Merton  is  perhaps  most  generaily  known  ;  John  Howard, ''  the 
Philanthropist'' 

Newingcon  Grten,  situated  to  the  south  west  of  the  village* 
forms  a  square  of  highly  respectable  houses,  three  sides  of 
which,  together  with  the  gix>und  enclosed  in  the  centre,  are  in 
the  parish  of  Islington.*  The  north  side  is  in  this  parish,  and 
here  is  a  meeting-house,  which  was  built  iii  the  year  1708,  and 
is  at  present  used  by  Unitarian  Dissenters. 

On  the  west  of  the  London  Road,  is  a  small  hamlet^  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Houses.  It  appears  that  about 
six  acres  uf  land  on  this  spot  were  given  to  the  parish,  by  an 
unknown  person,  at  an  early  period.  When  great  numbers  of 
the  Palatines,  and  other  Germans,  fled  to  England  in  the  yeat 
1709,  to  avoid  the  calamiiies  of  war,  and  the  oppressive  exac- 
tions  of  the  French,  the  parish  of  Newington  built  four  houses 
on  this  land»  for  >the  reception  of  as  many  distressed  families. 
From  this  circumstance  the  hamlet,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  de- 
rives its  present  appellation.  In  the  year  1710,  the  land  Was 
let  on  a  lease  of  99  years,  at  BLper  annum.  Since  the  expira- 
tion of  this  lease,  the  estate  has  been  re-let,  and  now  pro- 
duces a  yearly  income  of  300/. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  respectable  structure,  with  a  square 
lower  at  the  west  end;  and  was  repaired,  with  additions,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Stow,  <*  rather  rebuilded,''  by  William  Patten, 
lessee  of  the  manor,  in  1563.  Over  the  north  door  is  the  date 
of  this  reparation,  with  the  words  Ab  alio.  Above  the  door  ot 
a  chapel  on  the  same  side,  are  the  arms  of  Mr.  Patten,  between 
the  two  letters  forming  the  initials  of  his  name.  The  church 
was  again  enlarged  in  the  years  17 16,  and  1723  ;  and,  in  1806,. 
it  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  at  which  time  the  outside  was 
covered  with  cement  to  intitate  stone,  and  the  inside  was  em* 
bellished  and  newly^>paved. 

Part  IV.  R  The 

•    •  In  our  accoant  of  Islington  tee  a  notice  of  this  pai^  of  Newington 
Qreea. 
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The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisfes^ 
The  east  window  is  ornamented  with  some  good  painted  glass, 
brought  from  the  eontinent,  and  purchased  by  Jonathan  Bade, 
Esq.  who  presented  it  to  the  parish  in  t806«  On  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  handsome  marble  monument  o^John 
Dudley,  Esq,  who  died  in  1580.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased 
(in  armour)  and  of  his  widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Sutton»  the  founder  of  the  Charter -house,  are  represented  in 
two  compartments  fororrd  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order* 
This  monument  has  lately  been  repaired,  in  consequence  of  a 
subscription  for  that  purpose  among  several  gentlemen  edu* 
cated  at  the  Charter-ihouse. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  well-executed,  monu* 
ihenty  by  Banks,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  JIartopp,  Bart, 
who  died  in  1769,  and  several  of  his  family.  A  gravestone  in 
the  nave  preserves  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Sianderwick, 
grand-daughter  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  died  in  1787,  at  the  age 
of  62. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  church-yard  is  one  erected  by  the 
late  WiUiam  Pickett,  Esq.  Goldsmith  and  Alderman  of  London, 
to  various  members  of  his  family.  Air.  Pickett  is  also  himself 
buried  here ;  and  the  inscriptions  to  his  son  and  daughter,  re- 
cord two  melancholy  facts :  "  Lieutenant  WiUiam  Pickett,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India-company's  service,  was  slain  by  Pirates,  on 
board  the  Triton,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  29th  of  Jan.  1796^ 
aged  96/'  Elizabeth  Pickett  ''  died  Dec.  J  1th,  1781.  in  con- 
sequence of  her  clothes  takii\g  fire  the  preceding  evening." 

Besides  the  meeting-house  noticed  as  standing  al  Newing* 
ton  Green,  there  is  in  this  parish  a  place  of  worship  for  Dis- 
senters, erected  about  the  year  1700.  A  meeting-house  for 
Calvinistic  Methodists  has  been  opened  recently. 

Here  is  a  parochial  Charity  School  for  35  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  Girls,  who  are  decently  clothed,  and  are  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  established  church.     The  charges  ar« 

defrayed 
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defrayed  by  various  bequests>  aided  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  by  collections  at  Charily  Sermons. 

Twenty  poor  girls  are  clothed  and  instructed  in  a  school 
supported  by  a  subscription  among  the  Dissenters. 

King^fand  and  Newington  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  were  in* 
stitoted  in  the  year  1S08.  About  100  children  are  admitted  to 
the  day-schooU  sind  are  educated  on  the  plan  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  (late  Lancaster's}.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  buildings  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  fund  shall  be 
raised  for  that  purpose,  there  being  at  present  numerous  appli« 
cations  for  adrntssiooi  which  cannot  meet  with  attention  on  ac- 
count  of  the  want  of  room.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  to* 
luntary  subscriptfon. 

There  h,  also,  a  Charity  School,  containing  between  90  and 
30  children,  for  daughters  of  the  people  termed  Quakers. 

The  extensive  and  thick ly-populated  parish  of 

HACKNEY 

U  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Bethnal-green  and  Stratford* 
bow;  on  the  north*east  it  meets  the  three  Essex  parishes 
termed  Low-Layton,  Wanstead,  and  Waltbamstow.  From 
Stamford- hill,  it  proceeds  along  the  London  road,  comprising 
parts  of  Newington  and  Kingsland.  Towards  the  south  it  meets 
the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shored  itch. 

According  to  Mr.  Lysons  the  circumference  of  this  district 
is  upwards  of  eleven  miles ;  and  "  it  appears,  by  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  parish,  taken  about  eight  years  back,  that  it  con- 
tains 3997  a.  1  r.  3  p. ;  of  these  about  580  are  arable ;  about 
1570  under  grass  (including  the  marsh,  which  contains  3G5 
acres) ;  about  110  occupied  by  market-gardeners;  about  40 
by  nurserymen ;  and  nearly  170  in  brick  fields.*     Ti4e  grass* 

R  2  land 

*  The  brick-earth  in  the  nsigbbourhood  of  Kingsland  is  of  so  desirable  a 
^uftlity  that  en  aiiooal  rent  of  500/.  per  acre  bna  been  given  for  tbe  privilege  of 

■taking 
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Und  is  chiefly  occupied  by  cow-keepers^  who  milk  about  350- 
cows."* 

In  the  parish  of  Hackney  are  comprised  the  nominal  ham- 
lets of  Clapton  (Upper  and  Lower)  ;  Hotnerton ;  Dalsian  ; 
Shacklewell ;  the  greater  portion  of  KingfUmd  ;  and  that  part 
of  ^cwington  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  high-road. 
But  modern  Hackney,  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  dwell- 
ings, is  quite  united  to  Homerton  and  Lower  Clapton  on  the 
east  and  porth,  and  is  nearly  joined  by  rows  of  buildings 
(many  of  which  want  tenants)  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
Sboreditch. 

There  are  several  manors  within  the  parish  of  Hackney. 
The  principal  of  these  is  termed  the  Lord^shold,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bishopric  of  London  until  the  year  1550,  when 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  Bishop  Ridley.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  granted  by  the  King  to  Lord  Wentworth; 
and  it  continued  in  the  Wentworth  family  until  1652.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  it  was  purchased  by  Francis 
Tyssen,  Esq.  and  is  now  the  property  of  F.  Daniel  Tyssen, 
Esq.  Lands  in  this  manor,  and  in  that  of  King's-hold,  de- 
scend according  to  the  custom  of  Gavel-kind. 

The  manor  now  termed  King*S'hold  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Knights-templars;  and,  after  the  Dissolution  of  that  order,  was 
granted  in  common  with  their  other  possessions,  to  the  monastery 
of  Sl  John  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  order 
the  estate  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  it  reverted  te 
the  crown,  since  which  period  it  has  been  uniformly  known 

by 
making  bricks.  Aftsr  the  ela^  b  esliuuited,  man^  fieldi  (wiib  the  help  of  the 
aaiiure  lo  abundantly  tnppUed  by  the  netropolit)  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
profitable  euttivation.  See  further  particulari  concerning  the  brick-fields 
near  Kingsland  road,  iir  volame  I.  of  thii  Account  of  London  and  Middle- 
sei,  p.  7. 

*  Euviiviu  vf  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  994.  The  number  ol  cowa  in  this 
statement  apprart  to  be  moch  under-rated.  Mr.  Foot,  in  tho  Agueultormi 
Surrey  of  Middlesex,  supposes  thort  to  be  600  cows  kept  in  Hackney. 
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1}y  its  present  appellation.  King  Edward  VL  granted  this  ma- 
lior  in  1547,  to  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  who  sold 
it  in  the  same  year  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  In  1578,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  again  con- 
veyed it  in  158S,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hayward.  It  was  subse-  <x  -^  Jf  A  ^  ^*"^'  ' 
qoently  possessed  by  Fulk  Greville  (afterwards  Lord  Brooke)  /      .     ^    |  «^  (, 

and  Sir  George  Vyner.     In  1698  it  was  purchased  by  Francis     ^l    "     ^        ^ 
Tyssen,  Esq.  and  is  now  held  by  the  same  proprietor  as  the       /^  d*-^-^  ^*  '*" 
manor  noticed  aliove.  QtA^Jt.  ^  ^f  ^       ' 

This  Tillage  possesses  only  a  small  claim  on  the  page  of  the 
national  historian.  When  the  Duke  of  Gloocester  and  his 
-friends  repaired  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  in- 
jurioQs  partiality  shewn  by  King  Richard  II.  to  Robert  de 
Vere,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  they  stationed 
their  troops  in  Hackney»  and  several  other  villages  near  Lon* 
don.  From  their  head-quarters  they  sent  Lord  Lovell  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  the  King,  who  succeeded  in  obuining 
a  temporary  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

Hackney  was  a  place  of  much  fashion  and  consideration  in 
the  16th  and  17 tb  centuries.  The  following  persons,  among 
others,  appear  from  the  parish  books,  and  other  authentic 
fources,  to  have  been  residents  at  different  parts  of  those  cen- 
•tories:— Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  poeti« 
•cal  writer  of  some  celebrity.*  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  the  eminent 
civilian  (whose  name  again  occurs  at  Tottenham)  resided  for 
some  time  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  at  Homerton.  Robert 
Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  faroil}!.  The  Vyner 
family  resided  in  an  ancient  house  near  the  church.  Sir 
Thomas  Vyner,  a  citizen  of  L«indon,  who  served  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Mayor,  was  the  first  knight  made  by  Charles 
II.  on  bis  restoration,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1663. 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  this  house,  as  did  his  son.  Sir  George 
Vyner,  Bart*      Daniel    Defoe,    conspicuous    in    bis   day  as 

R  8  a  political 

*  Vide  Pattonhsm's  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  51. 
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a  political  writer^  and  likely  to  be  known  many  ages  hence  at 
the  aatbor  of  Robinson  Crnsoe*  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  pa^ 
risb  lor  several  years.  Dr.  Mandeville«  author  of  the  *'  FabU 
of  the  Bees/'  lived  at  Hackney  for  some  time,  and  died  bere« 
in  1733. 

Early  in  the  I8th  century  Hackney  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  wealthy  citizens;  and  it  is  said,  in  a  work  printed  ia 
the  year  176),  that  there  ^  were  at  that  time,  near  a  hundred 
coaches  kept  in  the  village."*  The  correctness  of  this  asserr 
tioa  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
place  was  then  in  a  state  of  eminent  prosperity.  The  prQ- 
gressive  increase  of  inhabitants  from  the  year  1640  to  the  per 
riods  noticed  in  the  tables  of  Population,  &c.  prefixed  ta  this 
account  of  Middlesex,  is  thus  sUted  by  Mr.  Lysons  rf— ''  In 
1640,  the  number  of  householders  was  334;  in  1756,  983; 
in  1779,  1212;  in  1789,  about  IMO;  and  in  1793,  about 
MOO." 

Hackney  occupies  a  flat  site,  and  the  buildings  are  too  fre* 
quent  to  allow  a  preservation  of  rural  character.  The  village 
(if  considered  independently  of  its  hamlets)  chiefly  consist^ 
of  four  streets,  termed  Church  Street,  Mare  (or  Mere)  Street, 
Grove  Street,  and  Well  Street. 

In  the^  divisions  occur  many  detached  dwellings  of  a  jre* 
spectable  class,  and  some  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  an* 
cient  building  which  we  have  noticed  is  near  the  entrance  of 
the  village  on  the  side  towards  London,  and  is  now  occupie4 

as 

•  The  Gertlcnian*9  Tour  through  Great  Britain  j  a  publication  of  dubiouf 
authority.  It  is  familiarly  said  that  Hackney,  en  account  of  its  numerous 
reipectable  inhabitants,  was  the  first  place  near  London  provided  with 
coaches  of  hire  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  and  that  thenea  arises 
the  term  "  Hackney  Coachcjr/'  This  appears  quite  futile  ;— the  word  Hack- 
ney,  as  applied  to  a  hireling,  is  traced  to  a  remote  British  origin,  ani 
was  certainly  used  in  its  present  sense  long  before  the  Tillage  ante  nptico 
became  conspicuous  for  wcali h  or  population. 

t  Dnvirons  of  London,  Vol,  IL  p.  316. 
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u  a  boarding  school.  This  appears  to  be  only  a  small  part  of 
an  edifice  formerly  of  extensive  proportions,  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  latter  years  of  the  16ib  century. 
Different  rooms  have  carved  chimney-pieces,  recesses,  and 
wainscotting,  together  with  ceilings  ornamented  in  stucco* 
work.     But  there  is  not  any  date  or  armorial  allusion. 

Several  houses  of  considerable  antiquity  in  this  village  have 
been  taken  down  within  the  last  few  years.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  mansion  called  the  Black- nnd-wkite* 
houKg  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Vyner  family,  which  stood 
near  the  church,  and  was  built  by  a  citizen  of  London^ 
in  1578.  In  several  of  the  apartments  were  carved  chim- 
ney-pieces and  door-cases.*  The  windows  of  an  apart- 
ment termed  the  Brown-parlour  contaio«'d  some  remains 
of  arms,  painted  in  glass,  among  which  were  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  brother  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  was  in 
England  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  and  has  been  sop- 
posed  to  have  resided  here.  In  Mare  Street  was  a  mansion 
usually  koown  by  the  name  of  Barber* 9  Baron,  or  Barber^M 
Bam,  which  name  it  acquired  from  standing  on  a  spot  of 
ground  termed  Barbour  Bems.  The  house  was  built  about  the 
year  1591,  and  was  in  th^  tenure  of  Colonel  Okey  at  the  time 
of  his  attainder  as  ai-egicide.  A  mansion  in  Well  Street,  calU 
ed  Ttmplari^  home,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  erected 
early  in  the  17th  century,  is  now  nearly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  remains  are  hidden  from  the  street  by  recent 
buildings.!  To  the  west  of  the  old  church  stood  a  brick  build- 
ing, which  was  taken  down  at  the  same  time  with  the  church, 

R4  On 

*  Mr.  T.  Fiiher«  of  Hoiton,  bat  preterred  accurate  drawings  of  these, 
•iid«  on  his  information,  it  ro^y  be  observed  that  toine  of  the  carving 
was  executed  in  rather  a  superior  style.  The  same  gentleman  posscfsjis 
drawings  of  every  ancient  building  in  Hackney  that  has  been  destroyed  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

t  Engravings  of  the  Templars*  bouse,  and  of  Barber's  Bars,  ire  lntro« 
dii(pd  in  th0  European  Magasine. 
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On  a  slone,  placed  on  the  western  front,  was  the  following  in* 
scription  :^Hac  Domus  luit  Extrucfa  Memarare  9uaiuor 
Christophero  Urgwick  Rectore,  1530.  •    • 

Balmes-kmse  (termed  in  old  writings  Bawma,  or  Baulmci) 
was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  .structure  by  Sir  George 
Whitmorc,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Sir 
George  was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  a  considerable  suSWrer 
from  his  loyal  adherence  to  Charles  I.  This  residence  was 
sold  by  his  family  about  the  year  1680,  and  is  now  occupied 
^s  a  receptacle  for  the  insane,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton.  A  field  near  this  building  sippears  to  hare  been  former- 
ly used  by  the  Artillery  Company  as  a  place  of  ej^ercise  ;  and 
the  «•  Baume^  Itfarch  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  exercise 
at  arms,"*  The  house  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  History  of  Shoreditch, 
"  that,  no  longer  than  50  years  since,  the  only  entrance  was 
over  a  drawbridge," 

John  Ward,  noted  for  great  wealth  aqd  insatiable  avarice, 
lyhom  Pope,  in  his  third  moral  Essay,  has  associated  with 
ff  Waters,  Chartres,  and  —  the  Devil/'  resided  at  Hackney,  in 
a  large  house,  ivhich  is  still  remaining,  ancj  is,  known  by  the 
i|ame  of  Ward's  Corner. 

The  Old  Paruf^  Ch^rc^  of  Hackney  was  taken  flown  in  1798, 
vfith  an  exception  of  the  to^er,  and  a  small  chapel  formerly 
attached  to  the  sopth  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  square, 
and  composed  of  atone,  with  an  embattled  parapet  anfd  gradua- 
ted buttresses.  It  woul4  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
14th  centi^ry,  ai)d  cpnstituted  one  of  the  moi^t  ancient  parts 
<ff  ^he  edifice.  The  other  portions  of  the  old  church  had  been 
rebuilt  at  different  times,  and  the  arms  of  Heron  and  Urswick, 
which  occurred  in  several  places,  carved  in  stone,  render  it 
probable  that  Sir  John  Heron,  master  of  the  jewel-house  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Christopher  Urswick,  sometime  rector  of 
this  pari^h,  were  great  benefactors  to  the  worlj. 

Th? 
•  yjdc  NicLols'i  Edit,  of  the  Tatlcr,  Vol.  V.  p.  370,  371. 
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Tb«  Rowe  Chapel'was  erected  in  1614  by  Sir  Henry  Rowe, 
KnU  as  a  place  of  barial  for  his  family.  The  Rowes  were  dis- 
lingaisbed  inhabitants  of  this  parish  in  the  17th  century ;  va« 
lifMm  branches :of  their  fkmily  fixed  at  Hackney^  Shacklewell, 
and  MaswelUhtll.  From  the  female  line  of  the  latter  branch 
is  descended  the  preaent  Marqais  of  Downshire»  who  has 
f^ansed'the  chapel  to  be  cased  with  stone  and  preserved  as  a 
maosoleom.  Within  this  building  are  monuments  to  several 
of  the  Rowe  fami|y>  two  of  whom  served  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

The  New  Church  of  Hackney*  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  church,  on  the  north-east.  This 
building  was  commenced  in  May  1792,  and  was  consecrated 
W  the  15th  of  July,  1797.-  The  structure  is  generally  of  brick 
jibofe  the  plinth;  which  has  a  casing  of  Portland  stone,  and 
there  are  stone  imposts  to  the  piers  forming  the  arched  recesses 
in  which. the  windows  and  doom  are  placed.  The  plan  is  cru- 
9iform>  and  thib  projecting  face  of  the  elevation  in  each  front 
\s  finished  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the  cornice  of  which  re- 
(jeives  and  terminates  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and  being  con* 
tinued  at  the  eave  of.  the  building,  the  general  uniformity  ot 
tbe  design  is  retained  in  all  parts. 

,  There  are  five  entrances,  each  of  which  opens  to  a  spacious 
v^ibule.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north,  and  is  pro- 
t£ff  ted  by  a  semi*circalar  Ionic  portico  of  Portland  stone.  The 
other  entrances  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  east  and  west  sides, 
and  each  of  these  has  a  porch  corresponding  with  the  portico, 
and  contains  a  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery.  The  steeple 
rises  over,  the  vestibule  at  the  north  end  of  the  structure,  and 
is  composed  of  brick  with  an  exterior  of  Portland  stone.  This, 
together  with  the  portico  and  porches,  was  added  to  the  build- 
iiig  in  the  years  1812,  and  1813 ;  and  the  whole  was  erected 
after  the  design,  and  uiider  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Spiller. 

The 

f  It  wUI  be  obvioQS  thst  the  aunexed  yityr  wsi  taken  while  this  btiildihg 
kfn  in  s  fdst*  of  progresi. 
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The  interior  of  tbe  charch  is  eqaUateral.  iU  dimensions  eaeb 
way  being  105  feeU  clear  of  tbe  waiU.  Tbe  central  area  is  63 
feet  square.  Tbe  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  is  finisbed  in  stucco^ 
The  walls  are  likewise  stuccoed,  bat  only  few  d«coraCtve 
mouldings  or  enrichments  of  any  kind  are  introduced. 

There  is  a.  very  spacious  gallery,  supported  by  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  on  three  sides  of  the  cburoh,  the  plan  of  wbicb 
being  partly  circular  an  uninterrupted  communication  is  main* 
tained  throughout ;  and  in  the  western  portion  of  this  gallery 
is  a  fine  and  powerful  organ,  the  gift  of  liberal  individuals. 
The  pulpit,  reading*desk«  and  pews  are  of  wainscot,  and  the 
whole  of  tbe  furniture  is  of  a  neat  and  very  respectable  cha^ 
racLer.* 

When  tbe  design  of  a  De%v  church  at  Hacjcney  was  first  en« 
iertained  by  the  parishioners,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  the 
building  on  a  plan  capable  of  sealing  3000  persons;  but  tbe 
inagnitude  of  this  intention  was  afterwards  curtailed,  and  the 
architect  was  restricted  to  his  present  limits.  The  building  is 
still  pre&uoied  to  have  capacity  for  j^ccommodating  upon  seats 
the  largest  congregation  of  any  church  in  England;  the  pews 
^nd  open  seats  being  sufficient  to  receive  9500  persons,  and 
the  aisles  will  adixiit  many  more.  It  would  appear  that  capa* 
cious  dimensions,  at  the  least  possible  charge,  formed  the  great 
object  of  request  with  those  concerned  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
this  structure.  The  persons  chiefly  interested  must  therefore 
needs  perceive  cause  for  satisfaction— as  they  have  a  large 
(;hurch,  and  the  expense  of  the  building,  as  it  mw  stands^ 
fipoonted  to  no  more  than  28,00Q/. 

The  only  p)qnum(3pt  viritbin  tbe  body  of  tbfs  new  cburch  is 

a  mural 

*  It  has  becR  lomid  that  tke  light  aflmittff]  by  thp  )arge  window  on  thp 
^ait  is  too  powerful,  while  the  glass  is  transparent }  and  vomc  fine  painted 
glass  is  now  preparing,  which  will  at  once  afford  a  remedy  to  the  incon- 
Tenience  and  a  pleasing  ominent  to  the  chancel.  The  expense  of  this  glass 
i»  estimated  at  nearly  lOOOf.  and  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  prifate  subscription 
f  Jiich  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Reverend  Pr.  WatsQa  sod  |us  friqidf^ 
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»  mar?!  ceootapb,  by  Regnart,  in  memory  of  Ucnr^  yetscamct 
(Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  wbo  died  at  Madras*  in  the  year 
}797.  In  the  two  yestibuies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  buiidr 
ing  are  preserved  several  monuments,  removed  thither  from 
the  interior  of  the  ancient  edifice.  Among  these  feuerable 
memorials  the  following  demand  notice :— an  erection,  resem* 
bling  an  altar-tonib»  surmounted  by  an  obtuse  arch  ornamented 
with  toliage  and  tracery  work,  is  usually  termed  the  ipouu* 
ment  of  Ckristophpr  Urtwkk  (whom  we  have  briefly  noticed 
as  a  rector  of  this  parish,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  old  cj)ifrch). 
Beneath  the  arch  is  the  following  inscription  ;  **  Christophero 
Urswyk,  Rectore,  A<>  D^i  1519/'  On  each  side  »re  the  let- 
ters Ml  A  ( Miser  icordia).  On  the  slab  of  the  altar  i$  now 
placed  the  brass  effigies  of  Urswick,  with  the  word  "  jVf  iseri« 
pordia"  at  length ;  and  on  the  stone  beneath  ti)e  arch  is,  like« 
wise,  now  ^n  a  brass  plate,  inscribed  with  bis  epitaph  in 
Latin.  He  died  in  }52\,  in  the  G4th  year  of  his  age.  But  it 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Lysons  that  these  cotp  memo  rati  ve  brasses 
ivere  removed  from  Urswick's  grave-stone  in  the  chancel ;  and 
^he  same  writer  supposes,  with  every  appearance  of  correct* 
pesSf  that  the  altar  and  ornamental  arch  were  not  intended  for 
a  monumental  purpose*  but  were  designed  for  the  support  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  during  the  cereinonijils  of  Easter**  It  Vfiil 
|>e  observed  that  the  date  cut  on  the  stone  is  two  years  previous 

to 

*  The  reprewntation  of  thp  Holy  Sepulchre  ai  Jerusalem  was  a  pageant 
snnaallj  exhibited  in  the  Koroish  charches,  between  Quod  Friday  a^d 
Kas(er  Daj  :  and  appears  to  have  o|ualljf  consisted  of  a  temporary  ''■'V,^, 
of  woodj  covered,  pcThaps»  uritb  black  and  furnished  on  the  outside  with 
tapers.  The  Sepulchre  was  watched,  in  imitation  of  the  soldiers,  for  two 
nights^  Tliere  are  namerous  io'tancts  in  which  tabia  monamentt  were  con* 
^tructed  in  chancels,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Sepalchrr,  while  at 
the  same  time  xhej  commemorated  soma  pious  person  deceased.  See  many 
ftllnsions  to  this  annual  pageant  in  '*  Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  ei* 
pcnses  ol  ancient  times  in  England,  4e(lucec}  from  the  accompli  of  chorci^t 
|rardens/'  ^c. 
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to  the  decease  of  Urswick,  as  specified  on  the  brass-plate  re* 
moved  from  the  slab  oyer  his  grave.  Christopher  Urswick 
was  a  roan  of  equal  talent  and  piety.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Henry  VH.  and  vras  employed  in  promoting  the  anion  between 
that  King  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Refusing  an  offered  bish* 
opric,  and  resigning  several  valuable  preferments,  he  retired 
to  his  rectory  of  Hackney,  where  he  passed  the  decline  of  life 
in  the  exercise  of  religious  offices. 

A  monument  to  David  Doulhen^  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died 
in  1633,  has  a  good  bust  of  that  prelate. 

In  the  vestibule  on  the  north-west  is  the  monument  of  Tho- 
nuu  Wood,  Esq.  who  died  in  1649.  The  effigies  of  himself 
and  his  lady,  standing  before  a  desk  and  book,  with  sons* 
kneeling  on  one  side,  and  daughters  on  the  other,  are  repre- 
sented in  alto  relievo  on  white  marble.  This  piece  of  sculp- 
ture presents  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  tasteful  deviation 
from  old.  models  partially  adopted  towards  the  middle  of  the 
I7th  century.  Instead  of  the  cold  inanimate  figures  usual 
with  more  ancient  tombs,  we  see  on  this  monument  a  well- 
judged  diversity  of  attitude  and  expression.-  The  grouping  is 
good;  and,  while  each  figure  is  evidently  oppressed  by  grief 
and  intent  on  supplication,  each  evinces  the  prevailing  feeling 
or  aentiment  in  a  different  but  natural  mode. 

The  monument  of  James  Soiheby,  Esq,  was  executed  by 
Roubiliac  and  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  that  of  several 
other  persons  of  his  family,  by  "  William  and  Mary,  the  only 
surviving  children  out  of  seven,  in  the  year  1750." 

In  a  lower  division  of  the  ^ower  of  the  old  church  are  some 
other  monuments,  and  mutilated  parts  of  monumental  figures 
%nd  tablets,  removed  from  the  ancient  building. 

The  rectory  of  Hackney  constitutes  a  manor,  known  by  the 

name 

*  Heop^,  the  eldest  ton  or  Mr.  Wuod  was  created  a  Boronet.  Tbomas, 
thft  third  son,  near  whom  the  sculptor  has  placed  a  mitre,  was  Bishop  ef 
l^ichfield  and  Coveotry. 
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name  of  Grumbolds ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  is 
legally  vested  in  the  rector*  who*  according  to  long  usagtf, 
immediately  on  his  presentation  grants  a  lease  of  the  rectorial 
manor,  by  virtue  of  which  the  patron  of  the  rectory  also  pre* 
sents  to  the  vicarage. 

The  foUuwing  eminent  persons  (besides  Christopher  Urs* 
vrick,)  have  officiated  either  as  Rectors,  Vicars,  or  Lecturers, 
in  the  church  of  Hackney  :«-> Richard  Sampson,  who  won  the 
fiivour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  writing  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  He  was  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, and  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield*  David  Doulben^  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  in  1618,  and  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Bangor.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  afterwairds  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  founder  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford.  John 
Sirype,  the  historian  and  antiquary,  was  chosen  lecturer  in 
1689.  He  resigned  the  duties  of  this  appointment  in  17S4, 
but  continued  to  reside  at  Hackuey  till  his  decease  in  1737. 
The  present  rector  of  Hackney  is  the  Rev.  Peter  Beauvoir  : 
and  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  James  Watson,  D.D. 

Lower  Clapton  unites  with  Hackney  on  the  north-east 
This  village  occupies  a  flat  site,  but  is  adorned  by  many  houses 
of  capacious  dimensions,  with  fine  and  umbrageous  attached 
grounds. 

The  manor-house  of  King's-hold,  long  termed  Sroake-house, 
is  yet  remaining,  and  is  now  used  as  a  receptaole  for  in^ 
sane  persons,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  {lolmes.  On  this 
spot  resided  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  the  building 
which  he  occupied  is  described  as"  a  fayre  house,  all  of  brick, 
with  a  fayre  hall  and  parlour,  a  large  gallery,  a  proper  chapel, 
and  a  proper  library  to  laye  books  in,''  &c«  The  manor* 
house  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Lord  Hunsdo»;  and  when 
Lord  Brooke  sold  the  manor  ot  KingVhold  he  reserved  the' 
mansion,  which  has  continued  vested  in  his  family,  and  is 
•ow  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

This 
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This  home  has  experienced  considerable  alterations,  but 
large  portions  of  the  ancient  edifice  have  been  preserved. 
These  consist  principally  of  a  quadrangle,  with  internal  gal- 
leries, those  on  the  north  and  south  sideH  being  174  feet  in 
length.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  south  gallery  are  the  arms  of 
Lord  Hunsdon^  with  those  of  his  Lady,  and  the  crests  of  both 
femilies  frequently  repeated.  The  arms  of  Lord  Hunsdon, 
are  likewise,  remaining  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room  connected 
with  this  gallery.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  was  rebuilt  by  this  nobleman  during  the 
short  period  for  which  he  held  the  manor,  a  term  of  no 
longer  duration  than  from  1578  to  1583.  The  other  divisions 
of  this  extensive  building  are  of  various,  but  more  modern 
dates. 

In  Lower  Clapton  is  a  school,  known  by  the  name  of  Hackr 
ney  School^  which  has  nourished  for  nearly  a  century  on  the 
same  spot.  This  academy  was  long  ui}der  the  direction  of  the 
Newcome  family,  and  many  conspicuous  characters  have  sat 
on  its  forms.  "  It  was  celebrated,"  says  Lysons,  "  for  the 
excellence  of  the  dramatic  performances  exhibited  every 
third  year  by  the  scholars.  In  these  dramas  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  author  of  the  Suspicious  Husband,  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  John  Hoadly,  a  dramatic  writer  also,  who  were  both  edu- 
cated at  this  school,  formerly  distinguished  themselves."* 
The  dramatic  representations  have  been  for  some  time  discon- 
tinued. The  school  is  now  very  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
C.T.  Heathcote,  D.D. 

In  a  house,  now  taken  down,  which  stood  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  from  the  above  school,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  was  born  the  philanthropic  John  Howard.  The  fatbet 
of  Air.  Howard  was  an  upholsterer  in  London  (we  believe  in 
West  Smithfield]  and  probably  occupied  the  house  at  Clapton 

asa 

*  Enviroiis  of  LondoDi  Vol.  If,  p.  StO* 
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«s  a  counliy  retirement.  This  baiMing*  descended  to  John 
Howard,  and  was  sold  by  him,  in  the  year  1785,  to  Thomas 
Smith,  Esq. 

Mr.  Howard  was  educated  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
but  made  only  a  small  progress  in  literary  attainment.  At  a 
taiiable*age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  but  had 
so  liitle  ihelination  for  business  that  he  did  not  serre  the  whole 
of  his  mppremiceship.  On  quitting  trade  he  indulged  in  a 
four  through  paru  of  France  and  Italy.  He,  subsequently, 
had  lodgings,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at  Stoke*Newing« 
ton ;  and  -h  is  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  ''  as  a  proof  of  some 
original  singularity  in  his  disposition,  that  he  vnis  induced, 
from  a  motive  of  gratitude,  to  marry  the  person  with  whom  he 
lodged,  and  who  had  carefully  attended  him,  though  she  was 
sickly  and  twice  his  age/'  After  the  death  of  the  nurse  whom 
he  thus  strangely  endeavoured  to  reward,  he  married  into  a 
respectable  family  of  Cambridgeshire.  His  second  wife  un- 
happily  died  soon  after  she  had  giren  birth  to  their  first  child, 
a  son. 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  Mr.  Howard  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  captured,  and  was  lodged  in  France  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war.  The  sufferings  to  which  he  was  now  witnessare 
supposed  to  have  operated  with  such  force  on  his  mind,  aA  to 
lead  to  those  indefatigable  exertions  for  the  redress  of  abuses  in 
prisons,  which  have  produced  so  desirable  an  effect  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  Mr.  Howard  died,  in  the  year  1790, 
at  one  of  the  liew  Russian  settlements  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
victim  of  a  malignant  fever. 

Uppfia  Clapton,  seated  on  rising  ground  at  a  short  remove 
from  the  preceding  village,  const&u  chiefly  of  one  long  row 
of  commodious  houses.  The  situation  has  an  agreeable  air  of 
tranquillity,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  buildings  on  a 

spot 

^  See  a  view  of  the  bouci  stid  aosie  particolart  coaceming  it,  in  tf\9 
Ocnt  Msg.  for  Jane,  1793, 
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$pot  SO  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  rural  beauty  should  be 
formal,  united^  and  destitute  of  all  allusiou  to  country-mannen 
and  pursuits. 

Stamford-Hill,  a  gentle  but  fiae  eminencie  on  the  Cam* 
bridge  Road,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  three  miles 
from  London,  is  adorned  by  many  detached  villas  of  an  ele- 
gant character.  In  the  parish-register  of  Tottenham  it  is  ob»> 
served  that  James  I.  when  he  entered  England  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  was  received  "  on  Stanford* 
hill  by  the  Lord  Maior  of  London,  and  all  his  brethren,  with 
a  nomber  of  citisens  in  velvet  coates  and  gold  chaines,  who 
conducted^  him  most  royally  to  the  Charter-house,  accom^ 
panied  with  the  most  part  of  the  nobilitie  of  England  and 
Skotland/' 

Stamford  Hill  Cfiapel  is  proprietary.  Divine  service- is  pen* 
formed  here,  according,  to  the  customs  of  ihe  established 
church,  by  the  Re?.T.  Symons,  M.  A. 

AtSHACKLEWBLL,  a  Small  hamlet  on  the  western  side  of  this 
parish,  was  an  ancient  mansion,  taken  down  many  years 
back,  in  which  resided  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomat 
More,  who  married  Giles  Heron,  Esq.  of  this  place.  The 
house  was  afterwards  the  property  and  residence  of  a  branch  i 
of  the  Rowe  family. 

Dalston  afforded  a  residence  to  Oi&pring  Blackali,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  has  lately  been  taken  down. 

HoMfiRTuN,  a  straggling  village,  but  containing  some  good 
houses,  adjoins  Hackney  on  the  east.  In  this  hamlet  is  an 
^ademy  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  Dissent- 
ing ministers,  of  the  moderate  cal?inistic  denomination.  Two 
foundations  are  united  in  this  institution,  one  of  which  took 
6  place 
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place  lOOD  after  tbe  restoratioo,  and  the  other  ia  17S0.  The 
academy  was  first  established  at  Homerton  in  the  year  1768. 
The  nomber  of  studenu  is  at  present  aboot  twenty.  The 
botlding  is  capacious  (having  formerly  been  a  private  resi« 
dence  of  some  distinction)  and  is  provided  with  a  library,  con- 
taining more  than  three  thousand  volumes.  The  present  di 
vinity  totor  is  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith;  the  clanical  tutor,  Mr. 
Walford ;  and  lectures  on  elocution,  are  delivered  by  Mr. 
Trew.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  defrayed  by  a 
fund,  arising  from  donations  add  bequests,  and  from  annual 
subscriptions. 

In  the  south*eastern  part  of  Homerton  Is  a  range  of  alms- 
houses, termed  the  widow's  retreat  On  the  front  of  a  small 
chapel  in  the  centre,  is  the-  following  inscription :— "  For  the 
Glory  of  God,  and  the  comfort  of  twelve  widows  of  dissenting 
Ministers,  this  retreat  was  erected,  and  endowed,  by  Samuel 
Robinson,  A.  D.  1813.''  Each  widow  is  provided  with  a  dwel- 
ling, and  assisted  with  tbe  sum  of  10/.  per  wmum* 

Ram*s  Ckapei,  situated  at  Homerton,  was  erected  by  Ste* 
pben  Ram,  Esq.  in  the  year  1723,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Gibson.  The  building  has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  is 
of  a  very  respectable  description.  In  the  east  window  is 
some  ancient  painted  glass,  containing  representations  of  St 
James  and  St.  Simon.  This  chapel  is  proprietary.  The  pre* 
teni  minister  is  tbe  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams,  M,  A.  author  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church  Catechism,  &c. 

Hachiejf  Wkk  is  seated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
that  extensive  spread  of  marsh-land  connected  with  this  pa- 
rish, which  borders  on  the  river  Lea.  This  spot  is  ornament* 
ed  by  the  residence  of  John  Christie,  Esq. ;  a  handsome  and 
commodious  mansion,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
by  the  present  proprietor.  Mr.  Christie  has  here  a  small  but 
judicious  selection  of  pictures,  and  a  vttluable  library,  con» 
taining  many  old  and  scarce  works  in  English  History,  Topo- 
graphy, and  Antiquities.  The  attached  grounds  are  laid  out 
Part  IV.  S  with 
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with  much  taste,  and  are  agreeably  adorned  with  wood  and 
water. 

At  the  Wick  are  extensive  silk-mills,  belonging  to  Lenjr 
Smith,  Esq.  who  has  a  handsome  contiguous  residence.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  persons  are  here  employed  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  manufacture.  Two  branches  of  the 
trade  are  cultivated  in  ihis  large  establish ment«  the  throwing 
and  the  craping  of  silk;  i.  e,  the  preparing  it  from  the  raw 
state,  and  fitting  it  for  the  loom  ;  and  the  dressing  and  finish- 
ing it  after  weaving,  for  the  wearer.  The  works  of  these 
mills  are  moved  by  steam  engines  of  an  improved  construc- 
tion. 

Near  the  silk-mills  are  dying-grounds  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Well  Street,  Hackney,  a  handsome  building  has  been 
lately  erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  This  structure  is  termed 
St.  John's  Chapel,  and  was  consecrated  in  1810,  by  Bishop 
Randolph.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  H.  Norris, 
M.A.« 

There  are,  in  different  parts  of  this  parish,  meeting-houses 
for  Dissenters  of  the  following  denominations  :— Independents 
(four  distinct  houses  of  meeting  ;}  Calvinistic  Methodists  ; 
Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  Baptists ;  Unitarians.  Among  the  for- 
mer pastors  of  several  of  these  places  of  worship  occur  men 
of  considerable  eminence.  The  following  appear  most  con- 
spicuous: Dr.  William  Bates;  Matthew  Henry  (author  of  a 
well  known  Exposition  of  the  Bible  ;)  and  the  late  celebrated 
Doctors  Priestley  and  Price. 

A  Free-school  for  buys  was  founded  at  Hackney  in  1616, 

and 

'  *  This  cbtpel  wu  boilt  by  subscriptfon,  and  mtire  than  IIOOI  was  given 
bj  persons  who  were  not  uihabitants 'of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  H.  Norrif 
was  a  sealoQS  ahd  liberal  subscriber  ;  the  Re?.  Dr.  Watson  (vicar  of  Hack- 
nej)  contributed  tOOi,  and  the  vestrjr  of  Hackney  gave  a  sum  of  similar 
amount. 
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and  endowed  wiCh  20 i  per  ann  ;  and  various  schools,  supporu 
ed  by  subscription,  were  instituted  at  different  parts  of  the 
last  century^  The  chief  of  these  are  now  united  in  one  humane 
and  comprehensive  establishment.  A  large  school- house,  for 
the  iastl-Qction  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  was  coraplbted 
and  opened  in  the  year  1811.  There  are,  at  present,  abqut 
200  boys  in  this  school,  and  about  100  girls.  The  system  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Bell  is  adopted,  and  as  many  children  are  ad- 
mitted as  the  buildings  will  accommodate.  One  hundred  hoys^ 
and  the  same  number  of  girls,  are  also  clothed  by  tnis  chanty. 
The  expenses  are  principally  defrayed  by  Vdluiitary  contribu- 
tion, and  by  the  collections  at  annual  charity  sermons. 

In  balston-lane  is  a  school  of  Industry,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  the  year  1790.  The  children  are  clothed  by  the  produce 
of  their  own  labour,  and  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  subr 
scribers*  There  are  now  about  20  boys  and  30  girls  in  this 
school.  Institutions  for  gratuitous  education  are,  likewise,  at- 
tached to  the  chapels,  and  to  the  Dissenting  places  of  worsltip. 

In  Church  Street,  Hackney,  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
.widows,  founded  by  Dr.  Spurstow,  vicar  of  Hackney,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  Well  Street  are  almshouses 
for  six  aged  and  poor  men,  founded  by  Henry  Monger,  Esq. 
in  1669.  There  is,  also,  an  almshouse  in  lower  Clapton,  found- 
ed in  1692,  by  Thomas  Wood,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, for  ten  poor  and  aged  widows.  His  Lordship  endowed 
this  institution  with  a  rent  charge  of  50/.  per  annum,  besides  a 
gown  every  second  year,  and  5/.  per  annum  to  a  chaplain, 
whom  he  intended  to  read  prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. Bisimp  Wood's  estates  at  Hackney  were  purchased,  after 
the  death  of  bis  nephew,  by  Sir  William  Chapman,  who  was 
related  to  the  family,  and  who,  in  right  of  such  a  purchase. 
Dominated  the  pensioners.  The.  relict  of  Sir  William  con-^ 
fefred  on  the  vestry,  the  fight. of  nomination,  and  declared  her 
intention  of  enlarging  ^the- allowance  of  the  almswomen,  but 
died  before  she  carried  the  intention  into  eilecU  Her  devisee, 
S2  i^c 
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the  late  Lady  Willes,  was  anxioui  to  execute  the  wish  of  her 
deceased  friend,  and  made  over  an  estate  at  Hackney  for  that 
purpose.  Her  Ladyship  died  before  the  necessary  instrument 
was  really'signed,  but,  unquestionably,  her  husband.  Sir  Fran* 
cis  Willes,  will  charitably  finish  what  she  so  laudably  com* 
menced. 

There  are  some  considerable  benefactions  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish,  which  chiefly  apply  to  the  assistance  of  distressed  house- 
keepers. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  or  Sadleir,  a  statesman  of  considerable 
eminence  in  the  16th  century,  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Hackney.  Sir  Ralph  was  one  of  the  persons  ap« 
pointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Ed* 
ward  VL 

Dr,  Robert  South,  eminent  for  piety,  loyalty^  and  wit,  was 
born  in  tliis  parish,  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  1634.  The  sermons 
written  by  this  excellent  divine  are  generally  known.  He  de« 
clined  several  opportunities  of  elevation  to  the  mitre,  but  was  a 
canon  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster. Dr.  South  died  in  the  year  1716,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

HOXTON, 

a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditoh,  is  noiiced  in 
the  conqueror's  survey,  the  name  being  there  written  Hoches' 
ton.  The  manor  was  then,  as  it  remains  to  the  present  day, 
within  the  demesne  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  This  hamlet 
has  long  since  lost  all  pretensions  to  a  rural  or  retired  charac- 
ter, but  many  of  the  houses  hare  still  an  extont  of  garden, 
and  freedom  of  outlet,  which  render  them  preferable  to  dwell- 
ings nearer  the  central  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Hoxton  Square 
con2»*»rs  uf  regpectable  houses,  which  encompass  an  area  of 
abuut  an  acre  and  a  half.    This  spot  hat  been  remarked  as  the 

residence 
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nsidence  of  many  eminent  non-conformht  and  other  Dissent- 
ing diTioes. 

A  medicinal  water  was  discovered  at  Hoxton  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  centary,  on  digging  a  cellar  for  a  new  house 
near  Charles's  Square ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  attained 
any  eminence  of  reputation.* 

In  this  hamlet  are  numerous  charitable  foundations.  Aske^s 
HoipUal,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Pitfield  Street*  was 
erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Robert  Aske«  Esq.  an  al- 
derman of  London  and  a  member  of  the  company  of  Haber- 
dashers, for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members  of  that  com- 
pany, and  for  the  edqcation  of  the  same  number  of  boys,  they 
being  the  sons  of  decayed  freemen.  The  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, and  have  in  front  a  piazza,  which  forms  an  ambulatory 
340  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  is  a  chapel,  which  was  con<» 
secrated  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  1695.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  hospital,  including  the  chaplain^s  salary,  is  about 
800A  On  Hozton  Causey  are  ten  almshouses,  founded  and  en« 
dowed  by  Mn.  Mary  Weitby,  in  1749,  for  ten  poor  women.-* 
The ''  Lumle^  aim  hnae^  were  given  by  Lady  Viscountess 
Lumley  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St.  Bo« 
tolph,  Bishopsgate.  The  building  was  erected  in  1679,  and 
was  repaired  in  1781.  Badger*s  Alnahouiet  were  built  in  1698, 
in  attention  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Allen  Badger,  ibr  six  aged  wo- 
men. There  are,  likewise,  some  almshouses  founded  about 
1701,  by  Mr.  Baremerd  for  eight  poor  women ;  but  the  alms 
people  receive  only  a  small  allowance  of  coals.  Nearly  op- 
posite to  these  are  six  almshouses,  built  in  1794,  by  Mr.  Fu/- 
kr^  late  Banker  in  Lombard  Street,  '«  for  aged  women  profess* 
iog  Presbyterian  tenets."  In  Gloucester  Street  are  eight  alms-  . 
houses,  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fuller,  in  compliance 
with  her  fiither's  known  intention,  expressed  in  his  life-time ; 

and 
S3 
e  See  an  sccoaot  of  tome  inquirifts  couceming  tbe  praperliet  of  thii  mi- 
neral water,  in  Ellii'i  very  jadiciom  history  of  St.  Leonard'i,  SheredUclh 
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and  in  Old  Street  Rood  is  another  range  of  six  aloisboas^i^ 
founded  by  Judge  Fuller, 

This  hamlet  basj  for  many  years^  acquired  a  melanchojy  dis- 
tmction  as  the  retreat  of  the  insane  and  the  city  poor.  Ther(^ 
are  three  private  establishments,  of  coiuiderable  magnitude 
and  respectability  I  devoted  to  the  former,*  and  two  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  latter  The  Jews  have  a 
▼ery  uncient  enclosure  here,  used  by  them  as  a  place  of  sepuU 
ture,  in  which  are  several  highly  adorned  tombs.  Hoxton  con-<; 
stitutes  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  paul«  the  pre*, 
bendary  having  the  ninth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir.f 

IIaggerston,  likewise  a  hamlet  to  th^  parish  of  St.  Leonard^ 
Shoreditch,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  under  the  nanie  of  Her^ 
gotestane.  There  was  then  land  to  two  ploughs.  Robert  Ger- 
non  held  the  manor  of  the  king.  This  hamlet  contained  in  the 
17th  century  only  a  few  houses,  designed  for  country  retire* 
ment,  in  one  of  which  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1656« 
the  eminent  astronomer  and  philosopher,  Edmund  Hall^, 
JaL,  D,  The  name  and  works  of  this  truly  great  man  are  tou 
M'ell  known  to  render  a  biographical  notice  necessary  in  the 
present  page.  He  ended  a  life  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  the  pursuit  of  honest  fame,  in  the  year  1741, 
pnd  lies  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  Lee,  Kent^ 


BETHNAL  GREEN. 

The  district  so  termed  was  considered  a  hamlet  of  the/ielgh<* 
bouring  parish  of  Stepney  until  the  year  1743,  when  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  parish,  by  the  name  of  5<.  Matthew, 
Pethnal  Green.    The  present  parish  is  co-extensive  with  the 

former 

*  One  of  these,  termed  Balniei'home,  isftoticed  in  oor  account  of  |Iac]P" 
pey,  in  which  district  it  is  parochially  situated. 

I  Newcourt's  Repertoriuro,  Vol.  I.  p.  16f , 
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former  hamlet,  and  is  bounded  by  Hackney,  Slratrord  Bow, 
St.  Leonard's  Shoreditcb,  Christ-church  Spitaifields,  and  Mile- 
End  New-town.  A  part  of  this  parish  assisU  in  forming  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  division  is  very  po- 
pulous, being  inhabited  chiefly  by  journeymen  silk-weavers, 
who  exist  in  a  state  of  crowded  misery,  and  work  at  home  for 
master- weaves  in  Spital-fields.  The  remaining  portion  is 
cbieHy  grass-land,*  or  occupied  by  market-gardeners. 

The  Green  which  assists  in  imparting  a  name  to  this  parish, 
comprises  about  seven  acres,  and  was  purchased  by  the  inhabi- 
tants,  ill  the  year  1667,  of  Lady  Wentworth,  then  Lady  of 
the  manor  of  Stepney,  for  the  sum  of  zOO/.  The  property 
was,  at  the  same  time,  vested  in  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  Green.  About  three  acres  are  now  en- 
closed as  nursery- ground.  The  remainder  is  still  chiefly  un* 
der  green-sward,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rows  of  houses, 
which  are  of  a  respectable,  but  not  of  a  very  inviting  charac- 
ter. 

Among  former  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  place  may  be  no- 
ticed Sir  Richard  Gresham,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Tho-, 
mas  Gresham.  Sir  Balthazer  Gerbier,  who  styled  himself  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  but  whose  real  character  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  a  fanciful  projector,  instituted  at  Bethnal 
Green,  in  the  year  1649,  an  academy  in  imitation  of  the  Mu- 
wim  Mmervte,  designed  by  Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  in  the 
^eign  of  Charles  L  Here  he  delivered  weekly  public  lectures, 
"  at  which  any  person  might  speak,  or  read,  on  any  subject,  so 
that  it  was  on  unquestionable  principles,  cnnHonaqt  with  god- 
liness, and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  state."  This  early  in- 
stance of  a  debating  society  appears  to  hav^e  met  with  some 
popular  opposition,  and  the  whole  institution  was  speedily  re- 
linquished by  the  projector. 

Qn  Bethnal-green  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  re- 

S  4  ception 

*  There  are  about  200  ttiUeb-cows  kept  in  this  parish.     Agricultural  Sur<« 
fty  of  Middlesaz,  p.  417. 
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ception  of  persons  afflicted  with  insanity,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Warburton.  A  portion  of  these  premises  consists  of 
the  remains  of  a  mansion  which  was  bailt  by  John  Kirby»  a 
citizen  of  London  in  the' reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Platt«  Knt.  author  of  the 
«'  Garden  of  Eden,**  and  other  works.  The  interior  has  been 
much  altered  during  a  recent  repair,  at  which  time  some  paint- 
cd  pannels,  and  car?ed  chimney-pieces  of  the  16th  century* 
were  remoyed. 

With  this  mansion  is  connected,  in  futile  local  tradition,  the 
hero  of  the  once  popular  ballad,  termed  "  The  Beggar's 
Daughter  of  Bednall-green.'^*  This  ballad  appears  to  hare 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  for  its  hero 
Henry  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  is 
believed  to  ha?e  (alien,  together  with  his  father,  at  the  battle 
nf  Efesham  (fought  Aug.  4, 1265).  But,  according  to  this  le- 
gendary writer«  the  younger  de  Montfort  was  not  wounded  to 
death,  though  so  much  hurt  that  he  was  deprived  of  sight.  A 
fair  lady  remofed  him  from  the  field,  where  he  lay  helpless 
among  the  slain.  They  were  afterwards  married,  and  De 
Montfort,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  his  identity,  disguised  him- 
self as  "  a  silly  blind  beggar/'  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Betli- 
nal-green.  Tradition  terms  the  house  which  was  built  by  the 
wealthy  citizen  John  Kirbyj^  tlie  ''  palace"  of  this  noted  beg- 
gar ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  curious  instance  of  paro- 
chial attention  to  a  wild  anecdote,  rendered  popular  by  a  poeti- 
cal garb,  that  the  staff  of  the  beadle  is  embellished  with  an 
allusion  to  the  story. 

It  is  said  by  Newcourtf  «<  that  there  was  formerly  a  chapel 
in  the  hamlet  of  BedhaUgreen,  but  whether  a  chapel  of  ease, 
or  a  private  chapel,  he  cinild  not  find."    This  building  stood 

on 

*  See  this  Ballad  in  "  Reliqnet  of  annjicnt  English  Poetrj,"  Vol.  H.  |^ 

irr. 

f  Beperteiiimi,  Vol  J.  ^.74S. 
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en  the  BOQth-easI  corner  of  the  green,  and  the  site  is  now  oc* 
copied  by  a  dwelling  house. 

At  a  short  remove  from  the  Green,  towards  the  east,  stood 
an  ancient  house,  termed  BUkap*$-haU»  which  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Bishop  Bonner,  and  which 
was  certainly  his  property.  It  appears  probable  that  this  waa 
the  manor«hoose  of  Stepney ;  but  it  is  not  satisfactorily  prored 
that  either  of  the  Bishops  of  London  resided  at  their  boose  on 
this  manor,  after  the  time  of  Bishop  Braybroke,  who  died  in 
1404b  The  site  of  the  Baildings  is  now  occupied  by  scTeral 
private  dwellings. 

The  Pariik  Ckwrch  is  dedicated  to  St  Matthew,  and  waa 
consecrated  in  the  year  1746.  This  is  a  heavy  brick  bailding, 
with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  The  interior  is  spacious,  but 
does  not  contain  any  monuments  which  require  notice. 

In  this  parish  are  a  meeting-house  for  the  Presbyterians, 
which  has  been  established  for  many  years ;  a  French  church  ; 
and  sererai  meeting-houses  for  Methodists. 

An  "  epucapal  ckapd**  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon* 
don  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
opened  in  July,  1814.  This  is  a  capacious  brick  building,  and 
u  to  be  officiated  in  by  clergymen  of  the  esublished  churchy 
The  same  society  hare,  likewise,  instituted  in  this  parish  a 
school  for  the  children  of  Jewish  parents. 

A  Free  School  and  Almihoute  were  founded  at  Bethnal  Green 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Parmiter,  in  the  year  1729.  Several  bene- 
(Suctions  hare  since  occurred,  and  50  boys  are  now  educated, 
and  partly  clothed,  by  this  establishment  The  number  of 
almsmeii  is  six,  each  of  whom  receives  51.  per  aim.  There  is, 
also,  in  this  parish  a  subscription-school  which  has  been  favour- 
ed with  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  above  1200i!.  A  suita- 
ble building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  this  school,  with 
dwellings  for  the  master  and  mistress.  With  the  aid  of  an* 
nual  subscriptions,  and  occasional  charity  sermons,  35  boys, 
8  and 
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and  the  same  number  of  girls,  are  now  educated  and  clothed.' 
An  extensive  Sunday-school  is  supported  by  Dissenters. 


STRATFORD  BOW. 

This  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Lea,  which 
forms  in  this  direction  a  line  of  separation  between  Middle- 
sex and  Essex  ;  on  the  north  and  north  west  it  meets  Hackney 
and  Bethnal  Green ;  on  the  west  and  south-west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  extensive  parish  of  Stepney,  of  which  it  once  formed  a 
part;  and  on  the  south-east  it  abuts  on  the  parish'  of  St. 
Leonard  Bromley.  This  district  contains  about  465  acres  of^ 
land,  of  which  218  are  arable  ;  the  remainder  are  meadow^ 
pasture*  and  marsh-land,  except  about  24  acres  occupied  aa 
nursery -grounds  and  market-gardens.  The  parish  was  sepa- 
i^ted  fVom  that  of  Stepney  in  th»  year  1730,  and  includes  Old 
Ford  as  a  hamlet. 

The  village  of  Stratford  Bow  is  situated  about  two  milea 
from  London,  on  the  Essex  road.  The  term  Stratford  evi« 
dently  alludes  to  an  ancient  ford  communicating  with  one  of 
the  Roman  highways.  The  addition  of  Bow  is  derived  from  a 
bridge  of  one  arch,  which  was  thrown  over  the  river  Lea  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L  From  that  period  the  place  was  distin- 
guished by  the  adjunct  atie  boghe,  aite  boughe,  or  ai  the  bow^ 
The  word  Stratford  has  long  been  dropped  in  familiar  usage» 
and  the  village  is  now  known  by  the  term  originally  bestowed 
on  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  distinction. 

Concerning  the  Bridge  which  forms  so  important  a  feature 
ill  the  annals  of  this  parish,  an  historical  account,  of  some 
length,  has  been  given  by  Leland  in  his  Collectanea,  and  by 
Stowe.  But  the  following  statement,  inserted  in  the  «*  Environs 
of  London,"  is  the  most  desirable  document,  as  the  substance  of 
it  was  given  in,  upon  oath,  at  an  inquisition  taken  before  two 
persons,  the  King's  Justices,  in  the  year  1W3. 

6  **  The 
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.  «•  The  JDrwm  declared,  that  al  the  ttm*  wke»  liatiM%  th% 
good  Qaeen  of  England,  lived,  the  road  from  London  to  Baaax 
waa  by  a  place  called  the  Oid  Fard^  where  ihena  wa&  no 
l^idge,  and  during  great  inundations*,  waa  ao  extreaaely  dan* 
gerons,  that  many  pasaengcn  loat  their  livaa;  whtcW  coming 
to  the  good  Qaeen's  ears,  she  caused  the  read  to  he  turned 
where  it  now.  is,  namely  between  the  towns  of  Stratford  and 
Westharo;  and  of  her  bounty  caused  the  bridges  and  road  to 
be  made,  except  the  bridge  called  Chaner's  Bridge,  which 
ought  to  be  made  by  tb«  A.bbot  of  Stratford.  They  said  fur- 
ther, that  Hugh  Pratt,  liring  near  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  did  of  his  own  authority,  begging  the  aid 
of  passengers,  keep  them  in  repair.  Afler  his  death,  his  son 
William  did  the  same  for  some  time,  and  afterwards,  through 
the  interest  of  Robert  Passeiewe,  the  King's  Justicci  obtained 
a  toll,  which  enabled  him  to  make  an  iron  railing  upon  a  cer« 
tain  bridge,  called  Lockbridge,  from  which  circumstance  he 
altered  his  name  from  Pratt  to  Bridgwryght;  and  thus  were 
the  bridges  repaired  till  Philip  Basset  and  the  abbot  of  Wal- 
tham,  being  hindered  from  passing  that  way  with  their  \Tag- 
gons  in  the  late  reign,  broke  down  the  railing,  whereby  the 
said  Williamt  being  no  longer  able,  to  repair  it,  left  the  bridge 
in  ruins;  in  which  state  it  remained,  till  Queen  Eleanor  of  her 
bounty  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  committing  the  charge  of  it 
to  William  de  Capella,  keeper  of  her  chapel.  After  which 
one  William  de  Carlton,  yet  living,  repaired  all  the  bridges 
with  the  effecU  of  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  deceased.  The 
jarors  added,  that  the  bridges  and  roads  had  been  always  re* 
paired  by  bounties,  and  that  there  were  no  lands  or  tenemenu 
charged  with  their  repair,  except  for  Chaner's  Bridge,  which 
the  abbot  of  Stratford  was  bound  to  keep  in  repair."* 

Bow  Bridge  now  consisU  of  three  arches,  and  bears  marks 
of  considerable  antiquity;  but  the  numerous  alterations  and 
Repairs  which  have  Uken  place  in  different  centuries,  leave  it 

doubtfoi 
•  L7iont»i£aviroiii,.V(4.iI.  ^  7S7.-C|.  31  Etfw«I.  No.  170, 
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doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  original  fabric  10  still  re* 
maining. 

The  village  of  Bow  wears  the  aspect  of  a  small,  though 
basy,  coantry-town.  It  would  appear  that  this  neighbour- 
hood was  of  some  note,  in  the  14th  centnry,  for  affording  in- 
struction  in  the  French  language.*  Chaucer,  in  a  prologue  tm. 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  mentions  the  Tillage : 

*'  —  Franeb  the  ipake  fall  imjn  and  fetiily. 
After  the  tcole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe» 
for  French  of  Parii  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

In  the  year  1556,  thirteen  persons  were  here  burned  at  the 
stake,  for  differing  in  religious  opinions  from  the  existing  go* 
Temment. 

When  Don  Antonio  Perez,  Prior  of  Crato,  who  endeaToitr« 
ed  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  opposition  to  Philip  IL 
ef  Spain,  fled  to  England  for  refuge,  he  was  permitted  to  re» 
tire  to  this  village,  where  he  resided  while  negotiating  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  aid  in  support  of  his  pretensions.  In  the 
parish  register  is  an  entry  of  the  burial  of  a  person,,  there 
styled  his  treasurer. 

The  Church  of  Stratford  Bow  was  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Stepney  early  in  the  14th  century,  in  consec^uence  of  a  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  and  of  Oldford.  sUting 
their  inconvenient  distance  from  the  parish-church,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  roads,  which  were  almost  impassable  in  winter 
on  account  of  floods.f  A  license  for  the  erecting  of  the  cba« 
pel  was  granted  by  Bishop  Baldock,  in  1311,  and  the  Chantry 
roll  at  the  augmentation  office  says  that  "  it  was  founded  by 
King  Edward  III.  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  part  of  thq 

King's 

•  The  conrcnt  of  St.  Leonard's,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bionley,  was 
usually  termed  the  priory  in  Stratford  atte  Bow,  and  it  is  probable  that  tb» 
nans  might  teach  the  French  language,  among  other  accomplishments, 
t  Jfewcoun's  Repartorittffl,  Vol.  I.  p.  74t, 
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King's  Highway."  This  chapel  was  coniecrated,  as  a  parish 
church,  on  the  96th  of  March,  1719.  The  benefice  is  a  rec* 
tory»  not  to  be  held  m  eommindam. 

The  original  building  yet  remain^  and  hu  experienced  few 
alterations.  The  chief  pans  of  this  stmctnre  are  composed  of 
•tone  and  flint  At  the  western  end  is  a  tower,  not  embattled* 
and  of  rather  low  proportions,  with  gradoated  buttresses.  At 
one  comer  of  the  tower  rises  an  octangular  turret 

The  interior  is  difided  into  a  chancel,  a  naye,  and  two 
aisles^  which  are  separated  from  the  na? e  by  octagonal  pillars 
supporting  pointed  arches.  In  the  nave  is  the  monument  of 
ilfrs.  Priica  Colwme,  who  died  in  1701,  and  who  was  an  emi* 
nent  benefactress  to  the  parish* 

At  a  small  remove  from  the  church,  towards  the  east,  is  a 
building  which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  market  house* 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  place  ever  obtained  the  legd 
giant  of  a  market  A  room  over  the  open  part  of  this  build* 
ing  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  charity  school,  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  Sir  John  Jolles,  established  in  1613,  and  intended  for 
35  boys  of  Stratford  Bow  and  St  Leonard  Bromley.  At  a 
short  distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  street,  is  a  mansion 
of  some  antiquity,  now  used  as  the  parish  workhouse.  Tbo 
ceiling  and  chimney*case  of  a  large  room  in  the  first  story  are 
pleotifnlly  ornamented  with  stucco  and  carving*  but  neither 
possesses  any  armorial  allusions.* 

Mrs.  Prisca  Coburue,  who  died  in  1701,  and  whose  monu* 
ment  we  have  noticed  above,  bequeathed  a  property  of  some 
extent,  with  a  charitable  intention.  From  the  proceeds  of  this 
bequest  the  sum  of  50^  per  ana.  was  to  be  paid  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  50  poor  children,  and  the  remaining  profits,  if  any 
such  occurred,  were  to  be  used  by  the  trustees  according  to 

their 

•  M  Bdamiid  Lord  Sheffield^  who  disttngoished  himielf  in  the  tea  fighc 
■funHClieSiwiiish  Arnide  resided  at  Stratford  Bow»  in  1613.  John  Le 
If  eve,  aotlipr  of  the  3iommtn$a  AngUeanm,  sIm  bad  a  bonie  there."  Lj' 
sitti.  Vol.  11.  p.  rji9,  after  StraHbrd  Letters  and  Vcrtue'i  JMSS. 


t1i«iV*  discwtwn .  Th*6  prb^pjerfy  so  bcquekthed  has  tery  Wge^ 
ly  increased  in  Taloe,  but  the  poor  have  not,  until  lately,  re- 
ceived benefit  from  the  increase.  So  tntiny  charitable  institu- 
trons  <tre  treated  with  tib'use  or  neglect,  tliat  we  shall  not 
create  surprise  by  saying  that  an  estate,  really  worth  se- 
veral hundred  pounds  per  arihum,  was  long  allowed  to  be 
merely  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  50/.  annually  to  the 
schoolmaster.  Tht>  cfrcutkistances  attending  this  charity  have 
lately,  however,  been  investigated,  and  the  beneficent  inten- 
tion of  the  foundress,  according  to  the  spirii  of  her  bequest, 
is  n»w  carried  into  execution.*  Commodious  scbool-roOms^ 
with  aH  attached  house  for  the  ihaster  (who  is,  at  present,  the 
curate  of  Stratford  Bow)  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  oF 
nearly  2000/.  The  whole'  of  the  poor  children  of  Bov^  are 
BOW  pe^milted  to  feceive  inftti^uction  in  this  school,  according 
to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell ;  and  children  from  other  parishes 
aire  likewise  received,  if  p^operly  k-ecommended.  The  build- 
inga  are  sabstantial,  and  W)^ll-adapted  to  their  object 

There  is,  likewise,  a  schobl  founded  by  Mrs.  Meliora  Priest- 
Icyi  in  which  eight  giHs  are  educated.   ' 

This  parish  contains  meeting-houses  for  the  Melho^tsts  and 
Baptists.  A  charity-school  is  attached  to  the  latter  congrega*' 
tioh. 

The  prificipal  establishments  appertaining  to  manuftictorei 
are  the  vitriol  works  belonging  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.  ami 
one  exlensife  groand  for  calico- printing.  In  the  Magna  Bri- 
eannia  it  li  said  '*  that  at  Stratford  le  bow  most  of  the  bread 
whioh  Was  tperit  in  the  ootparts,  and  nearest  streeU  of  the  city 
of  Loodon,  Was  baked,  and  carried  thither  daity  in  certain 
earts,  oftlled  Bi'eadcaru.'' 

The  hamlet  of  Old  Ford  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Bow, 
•n  the  border  of  the  river  Lea.     In  ^his  place  stood  an  ancient 

mansioi^ 

•  This  deiirftble  object  wst  attained  chiefly  by  the  ezertioni  of  the  lot^ 
Bov.  Dr.  Harper,  Rceiot  of  Stepney. 
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VMBsmi,  oftoB  termed  King  John's  Palace*  but  whicb  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  period  vested  in  the  crown^ 
The  site  of  this  mansion  was  given  to  Christ's  Hospital  by  a 
cituien  of  London,  named  WiUiai«B,  in  the  year  1665.  A 
brick  gateway,  which  has  been  recently  covered  with  cemen^ 
is  now  ihe  only  relic  of  the  ancient  huUding.*  The  present 
lessee  of  ihe  esiale  ib  Henry  Manley.  Esq.  who  has  here  a 
kandsome  residence,  and  has  nach  improved  the  grounds  and 
neighbourhood. 

Near  Oldford  ar«  the  East  London  Waterworks,  which  were 
constructed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1007,  for  **  the  purpose  of  better  supplying  with  water  the  in* 
habitants  ef  Stratford  Bow,  Hackney,  Betbnal- green,''  and 
ether  adjacent  parishes  and  hamlets.  The  proprietors  have 
obtained  a  subsequent  act,  em  powering  them  to  purchase  the 
Westham  and  the  Shadwell  water-works  of  the  London  Dock 
Cosipany.  Here  are,  also,  the  e^Ltensive  dye-houses  of  Messrs. 
Bwchall  and  Co. 

BROMLBY  ST.  LEONARD'S. 

Bromley  (written  Bramhek,  BrambcUgh,  and  Brembeky,  in 
ancient  records)  adjoins  the  village  of  Stratford  Bow  on  the 
south-east.  This  parish  contains  between  four  and  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  used  for  farming 
purposes.  About  sixty  acres  are  occupied  by  nursery-men 
and  market-gardeners. 

The  village  attains  its  distinctive  appellation  from  a  nunnery 
of  the  benedictine  order,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  found* 
ed  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  by  William,  Bishop  of  London, 
for  a  prioress  and  nine  nuns.  At  the  suppression  of  monastic 
houses  this  nunnery  w<is  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  108/. 
i<.  lid,  per  arm.     Every  domestic  part  of  the  structure  has 

long 

^  A  Tiew  of  tlib  gateway  bai  htea  eagraved  for  the  Gent.  Ma(.  1793. 
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long  since  disapiteared^  but  the  chapel  formerly  attached  to 
the  nunnery  is  still  remaining,  and  now  constitutes  the  paro* 
chial  church. 

The  manor  of  BrOmley  was  long  the  property  of  the  nuns  ; 
and  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  after  the  Dissolution,  to  Sir 
JKalph  Sadler.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  it  waa 
possessed  by  the  crown ;  and  in  1690,  it  was  seUled  among 
other  manors,  on  Charles  I.  then  Prince  of  Wales.  By  King 
Charles  this  manor  was  granted  to  certain  persons,  trustees  for 
the  City  of  London,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Jacob. 
It  has  since  passed  through  many  private  hands,  and  is  now  the 
joint  property  of  George  Johnson,  Esq.  and  James  Hnmphries^ 
Esq.  Lands  in  this  manor  descend  according  to  the  custom  of 
Gavel-kind. 

A  second  manor  within  this  parish,  teamed  the  manor  of 
Bromley  Hall,  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  in 
London.  On  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIl. 
to  Richard  Morrison;  and,  after  passing  through  the  possession 
ef  various  persons  (among  whom  occurs  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh)  was  purchased,  in  1799,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Foster,  an  eminent  calico-printer. 

The  Paritk  Church  of  Bromley,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  retains  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture,  and  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  to  have  been  the  chapel  appended  to 
the  former  nunnery.*  This  is  a  small  building,  and  has  been 
subject  to  various  alterations.  The  windows  are  quite  disson- 
ant in  character,  but  not  any  evince  considerable  antiquity ' 
A  portion  of  the  exterior  has  been  covered  with  the  sort  of 
plaister  denominaud  rough-cast;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  small 
wooden  turret 

The  interior  consisto  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  are 
divided  by  an  ascent  of  one  step.  At  the  west  end  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a  large  round-headed  arch,  with  two  bands  of  mouldy 

ing 
9  "  Ths  chapel  of  St.  Mtry,  wicMn  the  conreiit  of  St.  Leonard,  is  iiiea> 
tioned  io  Mverst  aucieat  wIUj."    Ljmos,  Vol,  IL  p.  41. 
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iag  on  the  outward  curves,  rudely  carved  in  the  Saxon  or  Nor« 
man  style.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  three 
stone  stalls  used  by  the  priest  and  deacons  during  the  perform* 
ance  of  high  mass ;  and  nearer  to  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  altar  are  two  recesses^  one  of  which  probably  contained 
the  Piscina*  The  arch  at  the  west  end  is  the  principal  remaia 
of  Norman  architecture  within  this  church*  but  there  are  re^ 
lies  of  columns  and  of  pointed  arches*  now  worked  into  the 
walls*  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  building  was  once 
of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  Communion  table  is  placed  in  a  recess*  which  was  con" 
stnicted  by  Sir  William  Benson,  whose  arms*  together  with 
some  other  coats*  are  inserted  in  the  east  window.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  plain  rafter  work.  In  the  chapel  of  SU 
Mary  was  interred*  according  to  Stow*  Elizabeth*  sister  of  the 
good  Queen  Philippa*  and  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  He« 
nault.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument*  sup* 
ported  by  black  marble  pillars  of  the  Cennthiaif  order,  to^the 
memory  of  Abraham  Jacob,  Etq*  who  died  in  1629.  Effigies  of 
the  deceased  and  of  his  wife  are  represented  kneeling  at  a 
desk.  On  the  same  wall  is  the  monument  of  WUliam  Ferrers, 
Esq.  who  died  in  1625.  Busts  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  wife 
are  represented  under  arches*  in  the  habit  of  the  times.  Their 
hands  are  united  over  that  mournful  emblem  of  mortality^ 
a  flesh-less  scull  ;  and,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  monument, 
is  the  whole  length  eflfigies  of  a  child^  a  rose  in  its  hand,  and 
its  head  supported  by  a  pillow. 

The  other  conspicuous  monuments  in  the  church  are  those  of 
Sir  John  Roberts,  Bart.  (1(592),  and  Sir  Richard  Munden,  a 
naval  officer  of  great  merit*  who  died  in  16^0. 

An  additional  burial  ground  to  Bromley  Church  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  October,  1813.  This  ground 
lies  to  the  sooth-east  of  the  church*  and  was  attached  to  the 
tnanor'house,  a  spacious  brick  edlBce*  which  was  built  by  Sir 
John  Jacob*  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  taken  down 
Past  IV.  T  tome 


some  few  years  back.  It  is  observable  that  on  digging  (h^ 
ground  large  (|uantiues  of  human  bonesi  are  found  here. 

The  benefice  of  Bromley  is  a  curacy^  The  great  tithes, 
and  the  adrowsoiH  'belonged  to  the  nunnery  of  St.  tie6nard,> 
and  are  held  by  the  persons  possessed  of  the  manorial  rights. 

Here  is  a  Sunday  School  for  girls,  established  within  these 
few  last  years*  Nearly  one  hundred  children  are  instructed 
and  clothed  by  this  institmion. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  road,  and  In  the  parish  of  Brom- 
ley, but  near  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Stratford  Bdw,  are 
two  ranges  of  Almshouses,  which  form  together  three  sides  of 
a  quadrangle,  having  a  very  neat  chcipel  in  the  centre  of  one 
division**  Twelve  of  these  houses  ivere  built  by  the  Drapers' 
Company,  in  1706,  as  trustees  under  the  will  6f  Mr.  John  Ed- 
monson. The  eastern  range  was  founded  in  1613,  by  Sir  John 
Jolles,  Knt.  and  comprises  eight  dwellings,  for  as  many  poor 
widows,  four  to  be  of  the  parish  of  Bromley  and  ^ur  of  Strat- 
ford Bow.  Nearer  to  Stratford  is  an  almshouse,  founded  in 
pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Bowry,  for  aged  seamen  or  their 
widows.    The  building  comprises  eight  tenements. 

There -are  in  tbi's  parish  extensive  calico-printing  grounds, 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Foster,  which  are  attached  to  the  an- 
cient manor  house  of  Bromley -hall ;  and  a  distillery,  on  » 
hrge  scale,  belonging  to  Messrt.  Currie  and  Co. 


STEPNEY. 

This  parish  is  situated  lo>  the  east  of  London,  and  h  divided 
into  four  hamlets,  each  of  whieh  has  distinct  officers  ; — Hat-* 

cliffe  ; 

*  It  \%  to  be  regretted  that,  since  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
iDini>tcr  of  Bow,  which  took  place  about  sixieen  years  back,  tlic  Drapers' 
€<n»pany  have  not  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  chaplain  to  officiate  in  this  build- 
ing.  Gon^equently,  the  most  aged  and  iiifirm  of  the  alns-pcople  are  pre- 
^tttttd*  from  hearing  dWine  service.  - 
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riife;  Mile-C9d  dd-to^ffn  ;*  Mikemd  Ncxs^toxsM  ;•  and  the 
hamlet  of  Poplar  and  BlackxalL  The  parish,  though  now 
one  of  the  most  extensive  within  the  Hniits  of  the  BiU$  of  Mor* 
tality,  formerly  comprehended  the  following  adjacent  districts: 
Stratford-bow ;  Limehonse;  Shadwell ;  Su  George  in  the  East  ;^ 
Christ  Church,  Spital-fields;  and  St.  Matthew,  Bet hnal -green. 

In  the  year  1630,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  Stepney  into  four 
parishes,  bat  thii  division  did  not  take  place.  Shad  well  was  se- 
parated from  Stepney  in  1669;  Sl  George  in  the  East  in  17:?7; 
SpitalfieMs  in  1729;  Limebouse  and  Stratford  Bow,  in  1730; 
and  Bethn il-green  in  1743.  It  is  staled  by  Mr.  Lysonsf  that 
*'  the  whole  parish,  in  1791,  contained  about  1 53 J  acres  of*  land 
(exclusively  of  the  site  of  buildings;}  of  %vbich  about  80  were 
then  arable,  about  50  occupied  by  market-irardeners,  aiid  tiie 
remainder  meadow,  pasture,  and  marsh -land."  But,  since  the  * 
year  to  which  this  calculation  refers,  a  considerable  diiuinu« 
tion  of  land  appropriated  to  farming  and  gardening  purposes' 
has  been  produced  by  an  increase  of  buildings. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  written,  at  dltFerent  ancient  pe** 
riods,  StibenKede,  SiebefU^the,  or  Stcbunheihe ;  the  concluding 
syllable  of  which  compound  term  plainly  signifies  a  haven, 
or  wharf.     In  Domesday  the  name  is  written  Siibenhedc ;  ^nd ' 
the  manor  is  there  stated  to  have  been  parcel  of-  the  anchfuf 
demesnes  of  the  Bishopric  of  London.    The  whole  value,  al 
the  time  of  the  Survey,  was  estimated  al  48/.  *'  and  it  was  . 
worth  the  same  when  received  ;  in  King  Edward's  time  50/."| 
The  manor  was  alienated  from  the  see  of  London  by'  Bishop 
Ridley,  in  1550 ;  which  Prelate  gave  it  to  King  Edward  VL 
who  granted  it  to  Lord  Weniwonh.    From  this  nobleman  it 
descended  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Cleveland;  and  when  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  were  confiscated,  in  1659,  the  stewardship  of  the  ' 
manor  of  Stepney  (an  appointment  valued  at  200/.  per  aim.) 

T3  waa 

*  Noticed  in  ths  third  Vblame  uf  London  and  Middlesea. 

t  Environs  of  lK>DdoD,  Vol.  II.  p.  678. 
i  Btwditen'rTnualation  of  Domesday  for  Midd*  p^  X 
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was  bestowed  on  Sir  William  Ellis,  Cromweirs  solicitor.  The 
property  was  regained,  afler  the  restoration,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  with  whose  descendants  it  continued  till  the  year 
1720.  It  is  now  posses^^ed  by  the  Colebrooke  fomily.  The 
custom  of  Gavelkind  prevails  in  this  manor. 

Several  inferior  manors  and  estates  are  likewise  noticed  in 
Domesday ;  all  of  which  were  held  of  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
except  two,  which  were  held  immediately  of  the  King. 

It  is  recorded  by  Stow*  that  King  Edward  h  held  a  Parlia* 
ment  at  Stepney,  in  the  year  1299,  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Walleis,  mayor  of  l40ndon.  During  the  sitting  of  this  Par* 
liament  Edward  confirmed  the  charter  of  Liberties. 

In  several  years  of  the  17th  century  Stepney  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  In  ]635>  is  appears  that 
2978  persons  fell  victims  to  this  disorder.  In  1665,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  died  of  the  plague  in  this  parish,  accords 
ing  to  the  account  published  by  the  parish  clerks,  was  6583. 
In  the  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon  it  is  observed  "  that  the  plague 
had  swept  away  so  many  seamen  (Stepney,  and  the  places  ad- 
jacent, which  was  their  common  habitation^  being  almost  depo* 
pnlated)  that  there  seemed  aa  impossibility  to  procure  sailots 
to  set  out  the  fleet." 

The  Bishops  of  London  had  a  palace  on  their  maaor,t  ia 
which  they  appear  to  have  frequently  resided  through  several 
centuries  '^  but  it  is  not  known  that  either  of  the  prelates  used 
this  episcopal  dwelling  aftev  the  decease  of  Bishop  Braybroke, 
who  passed  much  time  here,  and  wha  died  in  1404.  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Rutland,  had  a  seat  at  Stepney  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century;  and  Sir  Thomas  Lake  (aflerwards  SecreUry  of 
State  to  James  I.)  resided  here  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  site  of  their  respective  houses.— 
Henry,,  the  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  occupied  a  spacious 

mansion, 

*  Vide  Annalt,  p.  319. 
f  This  ttructare  it  tappoted.to  have  been  titutted  tt  a  pUcejcailed  Bishop'» 
M\f  BOW  included  ia  the  parish  of  Bethoal  Green. 
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mansion,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  rectory,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  The  gateway,  a  hand- 
some brick  structure,  with  two  stories  of  habitable  rooms 
above,  and  a  towpr,  or  turret,  at  one  corner,  is  still  remaining. 
This  portol  afterwards  formed  the  principal  part  of  a  dwelling 
in  which  Dr.  Richard  Mead  was  born,  and  in  which  he  ibr 
some  time  resided.  The  buildings  erected  on  tbt  site  of  Wof 
cester-bouse  ar«  now  used  as  an  >cademy,  for  tlie  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  ministers  among  the  Baptists. 

Sir  Henry  Colet,  father  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Colet,  occu* 
pled  a  mansion,  called  the  Great  Place,  which  stood  at  a  short 
disUnce  from  the  church,  lowards  the  west.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  house  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Colet,  and  it  was,  after 
his  decease,  inhabited  by  several  persons  of  some  distinction. 
On  a  part  of  the  siie  is  now  a  bouse  of  entertainment,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Green  Dragon,  or  Spring-gardens.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a  moat  99  two  sides  of  the  pleasure^ounds 
which  are  attached  to  this  house. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Stepney  is  a  capacious  and  respecta* 
blc  structure,  composed  of  stone  and  flint.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  s()uare  tower,  surmounted  by  a  turret  and  a  flag-staff.* 
^o  part  of  the  buiid'mg  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  IWi  century;  and  several  of  die 
windows  are  in  the  style  of  Gothie,  or  English,  which  prevail- 
ed in  more  recent  ages.  Until  a  repair,  which  very  lately 
.  took  place,  an  embaittled  parapet  ranged  along  the  principal 
parts  of  the  building  ;  but  this  is  now  removed,  and,  perhaps, 
the  architectural  character  of  the  church  is  somewhat  injured 
by  the  alteration.  ^^_ 

On  the  exterior  of  the  wall,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  piece  of 
sculpture  in  basso-relievo,  indifferently  executed,  and  now 
much  decayed,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Childj  with  a  fe- 

T  3  male 

*  This  is  tlie  constant  appendage  of  water-side  parish  di arches.    On  the 

death  of  the  late  Rector  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  charcb,  half  staff  high,  in 

denotation  of  grief.    The  souih  side  of  Stepney  Church  i^  eibiliiifd  in  our 

i  view  of  that  building. 
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male  figure  io  the  attitude  of  adoration.  Over  the  south  door 
is  a  sculptural  repre«eniation  of  the  crucifixion,  coarsely '  exe- 
cuted, and  apparently  very  aiiciept,  but  tolerably  well-pre- 
served. Attached  to  a  wall  of  the  west  porch  is  a  stone,  oi) 
)vhi.ch  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  : 

"  Of  Carthage  wall  I  was  a  ttoiie^ 
0  mortals  read  with  piij ; 
Time  conMimei  alJj  it  spareth  none, 
Man.  moaniaiii*  town,  nor  city. 
Tlieiefore,  O  mortals  !  now  bethink 
You  whereunto  ^ou  must. 
Since  now  sucli  stately  boildings 
lAt  buried  in  the  dust. 

Thomas  Hughes,  1663.'^ 

The  interior  of  the  church  con^prises  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles ;  the  nave  and  aisles  being  separated  by  clustered 
columns  and  pointed  arches.  The  whole  was  new-pewed  and 
thoroughly  repaired  in  the  year  1806,  at  which  time  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  were  renovated.*  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  are  two  stone  recesses,  with  pointed  arches  supported 
by  plain  pillars. 

The  following  are  the  most  conspicuous  monuments  withia 
^he  church  :— On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  altar-tomb 
oi  Sir  Henty  Coiet,  Knt.  Above  is  constructed  a  groined  el- 
liptica4  arch,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  tomb  was  intended 
to  bear  what  was  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Easter ;  a 
practice  which  we  have  observed,  in  our  notice  of  the  church 
of  Hackney,  to  be  not  unfrequent  when  there  was  no  perma- 
nent structure  for  the  purpose.    Sir  Henry  Colet  was  a  citizen 

and 

*  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  when  funeral  moDaroents  are  restored 
a  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  original  character,  however,  iucoii* 
sistcnt  with  the  existing  notions  of  decorum  and  good  taste.  But,  in  renew- 
ing the  monuments  of  this  church,  perhaps  the  aid  of  high  colouring  and  Tar- 
nish has  been  too  freely  used  j  and  the  gilding,  if  restored,  might  have  been  af 
/I  tamer  character. 
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and  mercer  of  London,  and  twice  served  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor.  His  momiment  mast  needs  be  regarded  with  interest 
when  it  is  remeuibered  that  he  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Colety  founder  of  St.  Paal's  School.  Near  the  above  is  a 
oionuiuent  of  white  marble,  with  a  pleasing  representation,  in 
relief,  of  the  good  Samariun,  by  Westmacott,  to  the  memory 
of  Benjamin  Kenton,  Esq.  who  died  at  the  age  of  83,  in  the 
year  1800.  The  amiable  person  thus  commemorated  rose  from 
a  ?ery  humble  class  of  society,  but  amassed,  by  the  exercise 
of  industry  and  frugality,  a  spkndid  fortune.  He  received 
his  small  share  of  education  in  a  charity-school,  and  he  be- 
queathed to  different  charitable  institutions  various  sums, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  63,550/.  On  the  east  wall  is  the 
monument  of  Jane  Nevill,  Lady  Dethick,  who  died  in  1606, 
and  had  been  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King  of 
Arms.  At  a  short  remove  is  the  monument  of  Elizabeth,  wi. 
dow  of  Richard,  Startute,  with  efiigies  of  the  deceased,  and 
her  daughter,  an,d  son-in-law.  Captain  Merriall,  in  the  atiitude 
of  supplication.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  memorial  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Spcrt,  Knt.  founder,  and  first  Master  of  the  Corporalion  of 
the  Trinity-house  ;^this  monument  was  erected  in  the  year 
1622,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  which  Sir  Thomas 
Spert  had  founded. 

Jhe  churchyard  of  Stepney  acquires  an  extraneous  in- 
terest from  the  notice  bestowed  on  it  by  the  authors  of  the 
Spectator,  who.  endeavour,  in  a  strain  of  delicate  satire,  to 
correct  the  levity  with  which  epitaphs  are  sometimes  form* 
cd  ;  and  intend,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  the  pro* 
priety  of  authoritatively  preventing  the  ludicrous  from  thus 
dreadfully  intermingling  with  the  solemn.  The  S^jectator 
presents  two  inscriptions ;  *'  the  first  of  which  has  much  of 
the  simple  and  pathetic,"  and  runs  thus  : 

"  PI  ere  Thomas  Saffio  lies  interr'd,  ah  why } 
Born  in  |^^w  England,  did  in  LooUon  die ; 

.     T  4  Wis 
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Was  the  third  son  of  right*  begat  upoa 
Ills  mother  Martha,  by  bis  father  Joho ; 
]y(uch  favpur*!!  I^y  his  Prince  he  ^gan  to  be, 
3ut  nipt  )>y  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty  3. 
Fatall  to  him  was  that  we  small  pox  i^ame. 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  last,  pine  years  before 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children,  with  that  wife 
Who  was  the  Joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 
M  Deceased  June  18th,  1687/'* 

The  second  is  said  by  the  Spectator,  ic  parsutt  of  the  anrnf 
f  ein  of  irony,  to  be ''  ponyethiqg  light,  but  nervous:" 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalfields  weaver,  tqd  that's  ail. ^ 

The  several  paths  of  this  church  •yard  are  lined  wjtb  doubly 
rows  of  limes  or  poplars^  which  impart  a  sober  and  pleasing 
relief  to  the  dreariness  of  the  spot.  Among  the  numerous 
persons  here  buried  must  be  mentioned  Matthew  Mead,  a  non- 
conformist preacher  of  some  eminence,  and  father  of  tl^e  ce« 
lebrated  physician.  Dr.  Mead  ; — Sir  John  Leake,  Knt.  a  distin- 
guished admiral  in  the  reign  of  Que^n  ^nne;  and  Roger  Oai, 
who  attracted  notice  on  the  score  of  eccentricity.  He  died  in 
1680,  and  had  long  subsisted  on  bran;  dock-lea ves,  grass  and 
water,  having  disposed  of  the  little  property  he  possessed  as  a 
trader  in  bats,  in  obedience  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  pa9« 
sage  of  scripture  ;  and  deeming  it  a  sin  against  his  soul  to  eat 
flesh  or  to  drink  fermented  liquor.| 

Attached  lu  the  east  w^ll  of  the  chancel^  on  the  outside,  is 

a  iparMe 

*  This  Epitaph  is  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  yard, 
t  The  stone  on  which  this  inscription  was  placed  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
I  See  a  mor^  extended  account  of  this  fenatic  in  Granger's  biograpbicsf 
History  of  JEngland,  and  in  the  <«  Environs  of  London." 
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•  marble  slab,  with  ui  inacripiion  comineraoratWe  of  **  D^am 
fiehecea  Berry,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Elton,  of  Stntlbrd-bow« 
Gent."  ami  relict  of  Sir  John  Berry  ;  who  died,  at  the  age  of 
S^,  in  the  y«:ar  1096.  The  arms  on  Lady  Berry's  monoment 
are  Paly  of  six,  on  a  bend  three  mallets  (Elton)  impaling  a 
/bhy  and  ii)  the  dexter  chief  point  an  annolet  between  two 
bends  wavy**  On  the  monoment  are  the  following  versest 
yrhich  have  been  quoted  by  the  Spectator,  and  will  be  fpund 
|o  possess  real  merit : 

*'  Come,  ladies,  ye  that  would  appear 
Like  angels  fine,  come  dress  you  here  ; 
Come  dress  you  at  this  marble  stone, 
AnrI  make  this  humble  grave  your  own ; 
Which  once  adorn' d  as  fair  a  mind. 
As  ere  yet  lodged  in  woman  kind. 
So  she  was  dre»s'd,  whose  humble  life 
Was  free  from  pride,  was  free  firom  strife: 
Free  from  all  enrious  brawls  and  jars 
Of  human  life,  the  civil  wars ; 
These  ne'er  dtsturb'd  her  peaceful  mind^ 
Which  still  was  gentle,  still  was  kind. 
Her  very  looks,  her  garb,  her  mien, 
Disdos'd  the  humble  soul  >Aithin. 
Trace  her  through  every  scene  of  life, 
View  her  as  widow,  virgin,  wife ; 
Still  the  same  humble  she  appears. 
The  same  in  youth,  the  same  in  years ; 

The 

*  The  occurrepce  of  the  Fish  tnd  Annalct  io  the  armt  placed  on  tbii 
moaoment,  hat  induced  lonie  persons  to  luppoM  that  the  Lady  here  inl^r* 
red  was  no  other  than  the  heroine  of  a  popular  ballad,  called  «'  the  Cruel 
Knight,  or  Fortonate  Farmer's  Daughter  !"  The  scene  of  the  Ballad  lies 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  |tory  turns  on  circumstances  connected  with  a  ring, 
which  is  thrown  into  the  sea  and  is  curiously  restored  to  the  owrner  by  the 
agency  of  a  cod-fi^ll*  Jbe  tale  is  mi)ch  too  old  to  fie  the  probable  circum* 
stances  of  Lady  Berry's  fortanCf  and  the  traditiop  is  therefore  deficient  H^ 
poetfcal  ef ectf  f 
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The  same  in  low  and  high  estate. 

Ne'er  vex'd  with  this,  ne'er  iDOv*d.with  that. 

Go, ^ladies,  now,  and  if  you'd  be 

As  fair,  as  great,  and  good  as  she. 

Go  learn  of  her  humility." 

The  benefice  of  Stepney  now  constitutes  a  rectory,  in  the 
gifl;  of  the  principal  and  fellows  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Ox- 
ford. Among  the  former  rectors,  ur  vicars,  of  this  parish,  may 
be  named  the  following  eminent  persons  :  Stephen  Segrave^ 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  133.1.  Ri- 
chard Fox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  The  learned  John  Colet,  af- 
terwards Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St  Paul's  School. 
Bichard  Pace^  who  wa9  employed  in  several  transactions  of 
state  by  King  Henry  VIIL  and  was  the  kitimaie  friend  of 
Erasmus.  In  consequence  of  an  offence  given  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  he  was  confined  for  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and  la- 
boured for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  disorder  of 
understanding.  Pace  died  at  Stepney,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church,  but  there  is  not  any  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  village  is  a  spacious^  meeting- 
house for  the  class  of  Dissenters  termed  Independents,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1674,  for  Matthew  Mead,  the  eminent 
puritan  divine  who^  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page.  The 
late  Mr.  Brewer  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  this  congrega* 
tion.  There  are,  likewise,  two  other  meeting-houses  for  the 
Independents. 

In  different  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  ranges  of  almshouses. 
Those  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  are  situated  at  Pop- 
lar, and  contain  thirty-eight  hubitations  for  invalided  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  Company's  ships,  or  their  widows.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  eighteen  dwellings,  erected  by  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  reception  of  invalid  Commanders  and  Mates 
pi  ships,  or  their  widows.     The  allowance  to  the  pensionera 

of 
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^  ^h  these  institutions  is  of  a  Tery  liberal  character.  Alias- 
looses  for  six  poor  ship- carpenters  were  founded  by  8ir 
Henry  Johnson,  in  IGS3.  Mrs.  Esther  Hawes,  in  1686,  found- 
ed an  ainishousie  for  six  poor  widows,  which  she  endowed  witk 
0l.p<r  wm.  In  the  hamlet  of  Batelifie  are  almshouses  Ibr  se* 
ven  poor  persons,  supported  by  the  Independents. 

Near  the  church  are  the  Mercers'  almshouses*  founded  by 
Dame  Jane  MiccP  ibr  twel? e  widows,  each  of  whom  reoeires 
SOL  per  mm. 

At  Stepney  was  born,  August  11th,  1673,  Dr.  Ricktrd  Mtoi^ 
one  of  the  most  able  physicians  of  the  18th  century,  and  an 
eminent  loTer  and  patron  t>f  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Af* 
ter  stadying  at  Leyden  Dr.  Mead  commenced  his  professional 
life  at  Stepney,  and  occupied  for  se?en  yean  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.  He  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  sucees- 
aor  in  practke,  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  SadcliSe;  and  lifed  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  eha* 
meters  of  the  age.  His  splendid  library,  and  gallery  of  anti* 
i|aities  and  natural  curiosities^  together  with  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  were  sold  by  auction  after  his  decease ;  an  event 
which  occurred,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned  of  all  Europe,  on 
the  16th  of  Feb.  1754.  Dr.  Mead  was  author  of  several  pub- 
lications  connected  with  his  professional  pursuits,  the  most  es« 
teemed  of  which  are  the  ^  Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons ;" 
and  ^^Mofdt^Mtdkf^* 

Stepney,  likewise,  claims  as  a  native  William  King,  LL.  D. 
who  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  March,  1685.  At  a  proper  age 
he  was  entered  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and  proceeding  on 
the  law  line  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1715.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  Master  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  a  situation 
which  be  long  enjoyed  with  much  scholastic  respectability, 
though  not  without  creating  many  personal  and  political  ene- 
mies. He  was  much  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin 
compositions,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  Latin  oration  in  the 
Jheatre,  on  the  dedication  of  ^e  Radclifie  Library,  Oxford, 

in 
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in  1749.  It  is  to  be  regretted  iliat  he  did  not  confine  bis  pen 
to  classical  subjects  but  condescended  to  become  the  author 
of  several  publications  on  the  fleeting  politics  of  the  day.  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  oid  mterea^  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  some  intemperate  Jacobite  pamphlets.  On 
every  subject  which  admitted  of  satirical  remark  his  pen  was 
fearfully  keen  and  vigorous ;  but  he  is  now  chiefly  known  for 
the  ease  and  politeness  of  his  Latin  compositions^  and  as  the 
editor  of  the  five  last  volumes  of  Dr.  South's  Sermons*  Dr 
Kmg  died  in  1768.* 

Tl)e  hamlet  of  RATCLiFFSf  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  in  this  portion  of  the  parish  is  situated  the 
church  of  Stepney.  The  calamitous  fire  which  occurred  at 
Ka^tclifFe  in  the  year  1794,  and  consumed  45$  honses,  and  3Q 
warehQusesi  has  already  been  noticed.^  Dean  Colet  possessed 
a  house  at  the  north  end  of  White-horse  Street^  Batcliffe,  in 
which  he  continued  to  reside  after  he  had  resigned  the  vicar- 
age of  this  parish.  The  rural  character  of  the  neighbourhopd 
in  the  16th  century  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Dr.  Colet,  who  was  then  abroad,  in  which  are  mentioned  the 
*'  delighu  of  the  country  about  the  parish  of  Stepney .''  When 
Dr.  Colet  fofinded  St.  Paul's  School,  he  gave  this  house  to  the 
bead-master,  as  a  place  of  retirement  The  site  is  now  occu* 
pied  by  two  handsome  dwellings,  termed  Colet  (or  as  it  is 
written  on  these  houses.  Collet)  Place*  On  the  firont  is  a  bust 
of  the  Dean,  The  Mapter  of  St.  Paul's  School  receives  the 
rent  of  these  premises. 

In 

*  S?e  morp  oxtendf  d  loeiuoira  of  Dr.  (Cing  aod  Or.  Mead  in  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes.  See  Dr.  King  meutioned*  also,  io  the  Beaaties  of  En- 
gland for  Oxfordshire,  p.  S30,  and  in  the  accoant  of  the  parish  of  Ealing, 
contained  in  the  present  Tolome. 

t  The  name  of  this  hamlet  was  ancientlj  written  Redelgvt,  tignifjing  i^ 
|«d  cliff,  or  bank. 

^  Psrt  J.  9(  London  M  Middlesex,  p,.5d7, 
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la  thtsHatnlet  is  a  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
tnd  a  school  instituted  in  the  year  178)l«  by  persons  of  that  re- 
ligious denomination.  A  free«school  was  founded  here  by  Ni* 
cholas Gibson,  Sheriff  of  London;  and  a  subscription  charity 
school  was  established  in  the  year  1710.  A  spacious  building 
has  recently  been  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stepney,* 
for  lb€  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children,  according  to 
the  method  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell.  The  school-room  on  the 
ground-floor  is  calculated  to  receive  200  boys,  and  a  room 
above  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  instruction  of  100  girls. 
The  expense  of  this  establishment  is  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  hamlet  of  Poplar,  which  includes  Blackwall,  is  on  the 
sooth-east  side  of  the  parish  of  Stepney,  and  is  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  The  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Pope- 
ItT,  or  Poplar,  was  granted,  in  the  year  li96,  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others,  to  the  abbey  of 
St,  Mary  de  Graces,  near  the  tower  of  London.  Afler  the 
Dissolution  of  monastic  houses  this  manor  remained  long  vest* 
ed  in  the  crown,  and  was  one  of  the  manors  settled  on  Charles 
I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  By  this  monarch  it  was,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  certain  persons,  trustees . 
for  the  city  of  London  ;  by  whom  it  was  again  sold  to  Sir  John 

Jacob, 

*  The  Bchooli  for  charitable  education  in  this  neighbourhood  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Harper,  D.  D.  Rector  of ' 
Stepney.  In  our  account  of  the  parish  of  Stratford -Bow,  the  dame  of  Or. 
Harper  again  occurs,  as  the  friend  of  hunamtjr  and  the  advocate  of  the 
poor.  This  amiable  divine  died,  after  an  illness  gf  onlj  a  few  days,  in 
May  1815.  We  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  those  of  oar  pages  which 
contain  a  notice  of  Stepney  were  then  in  his  possession,  he  having  kindly 
aadertaken  to  revise  what  was  written.  Tlie  ntelaucholy  event  of  his  de- 
cease allows  us  to  render  that  just  tribute  to  his  benevolence,  by  associating 
kis  name  with  the  very  extensive  recent  institutions  for  gratuitous  educalioa 
in  this  parish,  which  bis  apprehensive  modesty  would  otherwise  have  pre* 
veoted. 
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Jacobj  and  has  since  passed  through  various  prtfatf  faamf^w 
Lands  in  this  manor  descend  according  to  the  custom  of<7aveK 
kind.  The  manor-house  (which  has  been  long  separated  from 
the  demesne)  was  formerly  possessed  and  occupied  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert and  Sir  William  Dethick^  successively  Garter  Kings  of 
Arms. 

The  Chapel  of  Poplar  is  a  brick  building,  with  a  wooden 
turret  at  the  west  end.  The  outside  has  lately  been  covered 
with  cement.  This  structure  was  commenced  before  the  year 
1650,  and  was  completed  in  1654.  The  expense  was  defray-^ 
ed  by  a  subscription,  to  wbich  the  East  India  Company  were 
liberal  contributors  ;  and  by  this  powerful  and  opulent  associa*'' 
tion  the  chapel  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1776.  The  first  Chaplainr 
pf  Poplar  was  appointed  by  the  Viqar  of  Stepney ;  but  the 
privilege  of  nominating  to  the  chaplaincy  was  proffered  by 
the  inhabitants  to  the  East  India  Company,  so  early  as  1656. 
This  privilege,  however,  was  at  different  times  subject  to  some 
dispute;  but,  in  I73U  the  question  was  finally  decided,  and 
the  right  formally  vested  in  the  company,  on  condition  of  their 
repairing  the  chapel,  and  consenting  to  keep  it  in  repair  for 
the  future. 

Theinterior  of  the  baikling  isdirided  into  a  nave,  chancel/ 
and  two  aisles.  In  the  windows  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
some  contributors  to  the  structure,  among  which  occur  those 
of  Dethick.  On  the  east  wall  are  the  monument?  of  12o6fr^ 
Ainsworth,  the  lexicographer,  who  kept  a  schoo!  in  this  neigh- 
bomrbood  for  many  years;  and  of  Susanna,  the  widow  of  John 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  In  the  north  aisle  ir 
a  monument,  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  <'  George  Steevensf 
Esq,  who  cheerfully  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life  and  fortune  in  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare.'^  Mr.  Slee- 
vens  (who  will  briefly  claim  notice  as  a  native  of  this  hamlet) 
died  on  the  22nd  of  Jan.  1800,  in  his  64th  year.  The  de- 
ceased is  represented  in  ba8*relief,  sitting  before  a  bust  of 
Sfaakspeare,  which  he  is  ardently  contemplating.  In  the  back 
6  grounti 
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gtoond  is  a  table  provided  with  paper,  an  ink-standish,  and  ' 
books.    Beneath  the  bas-relief  is  an  inscription^  comprising  the 
following  Terses  from  iKe  pen  of  Mr.  Hay  ley : 

**  Peace  to  these  reliques  \  once  the  bright  attire 
Of  spirits  sparkling  with  no  common  fire. 
How  oft  haS'pleaBore  in  the  social  hour 
Smil'd  at  his  wit's  exUtraliog  power ; 
And  truth  attested  with  delight  intense 
The  serious  charms  of  his  coUoqnial  sense. 
His  talents  varying  as  the  diamond's  ray 
Could  strike  the  grave,  or  fascinate  the  gay. 
His  critic  labours  of  unwearied  force 
Collected  light  from  every  distant  source. 
Want  with  such  true  beneficence  he  cheer'd. 
All  that  his  bounty  gave  his  zeal  endear*d. 
Learning  as  vast  as  mental  pow'r  could  seize, 
In  sport  displaying  and  with  graceful  ease ; 
Lightly  the  stage  oi  chequer'd  life  he  trod. 
Careless  of  chance,  confiding  in  his  God. 

Among  other  tombs  in  the  adjoining  cemetery  is  that  o* 
Glauer  Ridiey,  D.D.  (1774},  aathor  of  a  l^fe  of  Bishop  Rid- 
ley,  irom  whon  he  was  collaterally  descended  ;  a  dissertatioa 
on  the  Syriac  Tersion»of  the  New  Testament,  &c.  On  his 
tomb,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  written  by  Bishop  Lowth. 

In  thiff  hamlet  are  meeting-hottaes  for  the  Miithodiste  and  tb« 
Anabaptists.  Here  is  a  charity- school,  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptioD,  in  which  100  boys  are  inatructedr  fiO  of 
whom  are  clothed ;  and  a  school  for  60  girls  has  recently  been 
boilt.  -  The  Madras  system  is  adopted  in  both  instiiations. 

The  Town-haU  of  Poplar,  whtcb  is  a  small  building  adjoin-' 
ing  the  workhouse,  was  erected  in  tbe  year  1770,  on  the  site 
•f  an  ancient  structure  of  the  same  description.     In  Ihis  ham- *^ 
let  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  a  residence,  with  an  adjacent  la- 
boratory,. 
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boratory«  in  which  be  is  said  to  have  wasted  much  time  and  , 
money  in  the  study  of  Alchemy.* 

At  Poplar  was  born  Gtorge  Sieevens,  Esq.  F.  R.  &  A.  SS^ 
whose  monument  in  the  chapel  of  this  hamlet  we  have  noticed^ 
and  whose  principal  residence  we  have  mentioned  under  the 
article  "  Hampstead"  Mr.  Steevens  received  a  part  of  his 
education  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  inherited  an  ample  fortune  from  his  father, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
was  afterwards  an  East- India  director.  On  quitting  College  he 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Essex  Militia  ;  but  he  soon  after 
took  chambers  m  the  temple,  and  commenced  those  studious 
habits  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  life.  His  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  was  in  1766,  when  he  published  twenty 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  from  the  original  edition.  He  after- 
wards united  with  Johnson  in  preparing  the  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  known  by  the  name  of  these  co-adjutors.  This  was 
published,  in  10  volumes,  8vo.  in  the  year  177-1,  and  was  re- 
printed in  1778,  and  \7H5.  The  Ulents  of  the  Editors  were 
4uite  dissimilar,  but  were  well  suited  to  a  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  proposed  task.  The  strong  judgment  and  comprehensive 
views  of  Johnson  were  desirably  aided  by  the  patient  research^* 
and  extensive  black-letter  reading,  of  Steevens.  Assuredly, 
from  the  union  of  these  qualities,  proceeded  an  excellent  edi-. 
lion  of  the  writer  who  is  the  great  boast  and  pride  of  his  coun- 
try. In  179S,  Mr.  Steevens  published  a  fourth  edition  of  this 
work*  augmented  and  corrected,  in  15  volumes  8vo.  Some 
circomstances  attending  his  editorial  labours  have  already  met 
with  observatjon.f 

We  relactantly  close  this  brief  notice  of  a  man  who  .devoted 
his  life  to  literature,  by  observing  that  Mr.  Steevens  submitted 

to 

*  Steele,  we  believe,  is  the  last  eminent  man  in  this  country  who  if  known 
to  htf e  ente^d  on  thb  fraitless  punatt.  See  his  residence  stPopler  noticed 
ill  theaew  edition  of  the  Tstler,  Vol  L  p.  69. 

t  Vide  Article,  HamptUad. 
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to  an  tneqaality  of  temper,  unpleafttng,  and  even  reprehensible 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeded.  "  He  was  sabject  to 
fits  of  kindness,  and  fevers  of  resentment^  the  physical  causes 
of  which  were  often  too  remote  from  common  obf*enration  to 
be  traced  by  any  perception  bat  his  own/'*  While  cordial 
he  was  a  truly  desirable  companion  ;  but,  when  offended,  his 
sarcasms  were  of  the  most  bitter  and  unfeeling  description. 
The  indulgence  of  these  gusts  of  malevolence,  appears,  accord* 
ing  to  the  local  historian  quoted  above,  to  have  been  severely 
lamented  when  regret  came  too  late  ;  in  the  last  retrospective 
hours  of  mortal  suffering. 

The  population  and  traffic  of  Poplar  have  experienced  a 
great  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  West 
India  Docks,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  village* 
and  have  a  communication  with  the  river  Thames  at  Blackwall 
on  the  east,  and  at  Ltmehouse  on  the  west. 

These  great  works,  which  are  calculated  to  display  in  a  strik* 
ing  point  of  view  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  western  colonies,  were  begun  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1800»  and  were  completed  in  little  more  thaa 
two  years,  at  the  expense  of  1,200,000/.  ;-«a  sum  that  must  be 
deemed  truly  moderate  when  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings 
is  held  in  consideration,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole 
design  was  carried  into  execution  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
oppressive  war. 

The  want  of  adequate  accommodation  at  the  port  of  Lon^ 
don  for  the  West  India  trade  had  long  been  severely  felt.^ 
Under  the  old  system  the  business  of  the  port  of  London, 
whether  of  export  or  import,  was  principally  confined  to  the 
legal  quays,  extending  (with  some  interruptions)  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Tower  Ditch  to  London  Bridge,. a  space 
of«'about  500  yards  in  length.  The  warehouses  on  these  quays 
were  not  capable  of  containing,  at  the  utmost,  more  than 

Paht.  IV.  U  33,000 

*  Hist.  «f  Htmpstcmd,  p.  354. 


3^,000  hogsbeswlft  of  sugar ;  and  of  that  artlcia  the  port  of 
London  receives  firom  the  West  India  colonies*  annumnibu* 
ofmist  more  than  100^000  hogsheads.  The  mention  of  this 
article  alone  may»  therefore,  be  suiScient  to  shew  the  iocQ/n* 
peteacy  of  these  legal  qnaya  to  the  due  accomqaodatioo  of  the 
trade.  The  average  sige  of  the  vessels  employed  in  oonvey« 
»ng  the  produce  of  thff  colonies  has  for  many  years,  from  coo* 
siderations  of  oecooooiy  in  aavigationi  been  increasing,  and  is 
become  such  as  to  allow  ^ery  few  to  moor  aft  a  smalJer  distance 
than  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  those  quaya,  whi<;h  form* 
ed  the  only  permitted  place  for  landing,  in  all  ordinary  cases* 
the  whole  imports  of  the  port  of  London.  The  goods  were, 
tiiet^fore,  conreyed  to  the  shore  in  lighters,  which  frequently 
lay  in  long  tiers  for  a  considerable  time,  waiting  to  be  unloaded 
and  discharged.  The  facilities  afforded  to  depredation  under 
this  sy^stem  (besides  the  injury  sustained  by  various  perishable 
commodities)  were  so  great*  that  the  loss  by  plutulerage,  in 
the  years  1799,  1800  and  1801,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,814^505/.  d<.4d.;  of  which  loss  that  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ment was  not  less  than  137,033/.  lU.  dtLper  annum. 

On  mature  consideration  rt  was  found  that  no  plan  for  dis* 
charging  West  India  shipping,  which  does  not  connect  tha 
dock^  wharf*  and  warehouse,  with  the  immediate  errival  from 
•ea,  could  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  evil.  The  present  esta- 
blishment was,  therefore,  justly  supposed  the  only  sure  mean 
of  affording  protection  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  se- 
evrity  to  the  public  revenues.  This  great  undertaking,  the 
most  distinguished  improvement  of  the  port  of  London,  was 
projected  by  the  late  Robert  Milligan,  Esq.  an  eminent  Wesi 
India  merchant*  and  was  completely  carried  into  efkd  by 
bwnself  and  an  association  of  public  spirited  individuals* 

The  wbole^  the  ground  purchased  by  the  Doek  company 

oomprisestOA  acres.    On  the  north  is  the  import<.dock,*  which 

occupies 

•  The  anatxtd  view  repreicnti  the  soaib  front  of  the  wtrj  exteusite  wete* 
liotties. 
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•ccupiet  Ml  extent  of  thirty  acred.  The  dock  for  lettding  ouU 
wwd-beond^hips  is  on  the  sooth,  and  corers  an  anea  of  ahoat 
twcnqr-foor  acres,  .  The  whole  ts  surrounded  by  a  boundary 
wall ;  and  the  import  dock  is  still  farther  secured  by  a  wat 
ditch,  guarded  by  a  brick  wall  and  iron  railing*  The  entrance 
basin  atBlackwall  occupies  six  acres,  and  commanicates,  by 
HMaiM  of  two  beks,  wilh  the  import  and  export  docks^  The  ba- 
rn at  LiaiehoB.se  likewise  oommonicates  with  both  these  docks* 

On  the  north  aide  is  a  raofe^  eonyenient,  well  boilt,  and 
most  capacious  wsrehouses.  The  front  of  the  central  war«« 
boase  bears  th«  following  inscription  ;* 

**  Of  this  range  of  bvikllngs,  constructed,  together  with  the 
adjs^Tent  docks,  at  the  expense  of  public  spirited  indtYidoala* 
ander  the  sanction-  of  a  provident  legislature,  and  with  the  l»- 
bei<al  cb-operttton  of  the  corporate  body  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  the  distinct  pwrpose  of  complete  security  and  ample  aok* 
commodation  to  the  shipping  and  produce  of  the  West  I&die<» 
at  this  Wealthy  port,  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  Saturday  the 
12th  of  July,  It^M^  by  the  concurring  hands  of  the  right  hon« 
curable  Lord  Looghboroogh,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Gh-eat 
Britain ;  the  right  honoui'able  William  Pitt,  first  Lord  Cool* 
mtssioner  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  hli 
Majesty  V  Exchequer ;  George  Hibbert,  £sqrthe  Chairman,  and 
Robert  M44]igan,  Esq.  the  drpaty  Chairman  of  the  West  India 
Bock  Company :  the  two  farmer  conspicuous  in  the  band  of 
those  illustrious  statesmen,  who,  in  either  house  of  Parliament, 
hare  been  aealous  to  promote,  the  two  latter  distinguished 
among  those  chosen  to  direct,  an  undertaking,  which,  und^ 
the  faroor  of  God,  shall  contribute  stability,  increase,  and  or« 
nament  to  British  commerce."        • 

•  The  above  warehouses  are  detigned  chiefly  for  sugar  and 
coffee*    At  the  two  ends  of  these  ^ast  premises  are  warehouses 

U«  for 

'  *  A  copy  Of  thir  inscAption  in  Engliib  and  another  in  Latin,  srv  de« 
positad  in  the  ^rst-laid  stons  of  the  ttrocCaiSi  togethsr  with  the  ismnd  cotos 
e(  hit  preisot  Majesty*!  reign. 
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for  the  same  purpose ;  and  there  are  some  warehouses  on  th* 
souths  for  rum,  si>gar,  &c« ;  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  sootW 
side  is  employed  ia  the  landing  and  stowing  ^f  mahogany^  lig' 
num  vitse,  and  other  kinds  of  imported  woods.  Near  the  en* 
trance  of  the  docks  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Robert  Milli- 
gSLtk,  Esq.  to  whom  the  West  India  trade,  the  reyenue  of  go- 
Ternment,  and  thence  the  ptiblid  in  general,  are  so  highly  in- 
debted in  regard  to  this  great  commercial  establishmeni. 
.These  advantages  will  be  best  explained  by  the  ibUowing  state- 
ment of  the  sums  which  have  been  sayed  to  tho  revenue,  and 
to  individuals,  upon  the  total  amount  of  importations  made  un* 
der  (he  existing  laws  into  the  West- India  dock,  froip  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  IBOS.  WitMn  the  seven,  years  thence 
ensuing  the  amount  thu»  saved  is  proved  to  be  not  less  than 
.S;703,542/.  75.  lOd.  or  396,077/.  9».  Sd.  fir  mrnum.  Of  this 
saving  the  amount  of  149,938/.  17*.  3 Apcr  oitnuni,  at  least,  or 
,1,049,572/.  0*.  lOrf.  in  the  whole,  belongs  to  the  departments 
of  revenue  only  ;  and  the  remaining  total  sum  of  1,652,970/. 
7i.  Od.  to  the  proprietors,  ship  owners^  and  others  interested. 

We  cannot  bestow  a  more  appropriate  ealogy  on  the  foun- 
ders and  directors  of  this  immense  undertaking,  than  that  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
.mons,  who,  in  their  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Docks,  ob- 
serve that,  **  a  work  of  great  and  general  public  benefit  has 
been  accomplished,  without  any  charge  whatever  on  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ;  while  those  who  have  undertaken  it  receive  the 
utmost  incomeallowed.by  the  Act,  for  the  capital  which  they 
)iave  advanced  ;  and  those  on  whom  duties  are  levied  not  only 
epjoy  an  immediate  advanUge,  far  exceeding  the  amount  of 
such  duties,  but  may,  if  the  company's  affairs  should  continue 
to  be  equally  prosperous,  entertain  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  in  time  the  rates  wrll  be  lowered/' 

The  proprietors  are  incorporated*  under  the  name  of  the 
West  India  Dock  Company,  and  have  jUi  office  in  Lojidpa  ibr 
the  transacting  of  general  business*.    . 

»  .  .  .   .  Ths^ 
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The  Docks  are  btendi^d  to  receive  all  t|ie  ahippiog  of  the 
port  of  London  engaged  in  the  We«t  India  Trade.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shews  the  number  of  ships^  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  commerce,  which  haye  entered  the  docks  and  re« 
posited  their  lading  in  the  warehouses,  from  the  year  1803,  t» 
ifae  end  of  the  year  1814,  including  both  those  years. 

Yearu  SMpu* 

1803 374 

1804    379 

1805    •. 415 

1806  496  ::     J 

1807  537 

1808  598 

1809  541 

1810  752 

1811  623 

1812  517 

1813  465 

1814  498 

Frem  information,  obligingly  conveyed  by  permission  of  the 
Directors,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  as  follows,  the  number  of 
packages  (by  which  term  is  understood  sngar^  rum,  coffee,  and 
all  other  usual  articles  of  importation  from  the  West  Indies^ 
except  Dyie-Woods  and  Mahogany)  which  have  been  landed 
at  the  West  India  Docks  from  1808  to  1814,  inclusive  of  both 
years : 

Years,  Packages* 

1803 244,162 

1804 274,611 

1805    , 283,464 

1806 387,170 

1807    389,179 

1808     538,128 

1809    :..,..    502,045 

U3  18i0 
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Tears.  Packages. 

1810  646»64d 

1811  508,518 

n\a 373,JIS 

1813    ; 473,195 

1814    570»863 

In  the  same  years  were  landed  at  these  Bocks  the  tinder* 
mentioned  quantities  of  dye-woods  and  mahogany  : 

Dy*  Woods.  Mahogany. 

Yean.                Tdtu,  Years.  Logs. 

1803  0,025                       1803  8,134 

1804 7,361                       1804  4,286 

1803  6,339                       1805 3,913 

1806  9,969                      1806  5,593 

1807 6,688                       1807  5,957 

1808  7,345                       18^  3,367 

1809  7,S89                      IW^ 5,892 

1810  11,180                       1810 15,966 

1811  15,319                       1811  16,011 

1819  11,967                      1819  6^579 

1»13  7,454  «                   1813 ^.  5,356 

1814 8,849                       k8l4  ^ 4»804 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  West  India  Docks,  is  a  Naval 
Scneoiv  established  by  the  company,  and  supported  by  them, 
at  a  considerable  annual  expense,  for  tHe  reception,  protec- 
tion, and  accommodation  of  apprentices  to  ships  in  the  West 
India  Trade  of  London,  while  the  ships  to  which  they  belong 
are  in  port.  The  hnii  of  the  Lancaster^  formerly  a  64  gun 
ship  in  the  royal  navy,  is  now  moored  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  shore,  for  the  use  of  this  institation.  The  appren- 
tices are  instructed,  while  remaining  in  this  naval  school,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and,  likewise,  in  the  ele« 
mentary  mathematics,  and  in  navigation,  if  required.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  regulations  of  the  West  India  Docks,  the  ap* 
9  prentice* 
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|ir«ntices  are  not  permtieed  to  rettium  on  board  th«>f  F»«pc€iivc 
ships^  whths  sQch  ves!ie1s  are  in  the  iroflon-deek ;  and  the  pro^ 
sent  enablishm^nt  appears  mOet  desirably  soiled  to  their  r»- 
ception.  The  number  of  apf  rentiees  adnsicttd  to  the  school 
In  the  year  1814,  was  about  9M. 

Oh  a  parallel  line  with  the  West  India  Boeks  is  a  Camaz, 
which  was  formed  in  pm-saance  of  the  act  of  Parliament  pass- 
ed in  I7U9,  for  improTing  the  port  of  London,  and  eonstract- 
ing  those,  dodks.  By  means  of  this  ool^  sMps  entering  th« 
port  of  London  are  enabled  to  avofd  thO  circuitous  navigation 
of  the  Thames  round  the  Isle  of  Z^gs>  a  distance  of  about  two 
mihes  and  a  half.  The  canal  is  three  q^iarters  of  a  mile  in 
lengthy  and  two  hundred  foet  in  width.  The  money  omploy« 
ed  in  this  undertaking  was  advanced  out  of  ttio  consolidated 
firod,  and  amoonted  to  139,849^.  12$.  6d. 

There  are  several  extensive  mannitfaeioritM  carried  on  at 
StiU'Waii,  near  the  West  Ind4a  Docks.  The  most  imiMrtant 
of  these  arid  the  iron*works  belonging  to  Mr.  Feily>  in  which 
are  made  anchors,  mooring-chains,  &c»  for  the  sea  service^ 
and  numerous  articles  for  expurtaiion  and  home  eonaompCion; 
a  mill,  belonging  to  8ir  Charles  Price  and  Co.  for^roshing 
rape  ahd  linseed  ;  and  large  rope-wa4ko,  upon  «» new  oonalrac* 
tion,  the  property  of  Messrs.  JoOd  and  Corikig. 

itepn^  Marsh,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed,  the  hk 
^  Dogt*  is  a  tract  of  pastore-land  adjoining  Poplar  op  the 
south,  and  tying  within  a  bold  earve  formed  by  lihe  ThameSf 

U4  ia 

*  T4ie origih of  tbis  terei  is imM  kapwiv  A  fiitiie  tradidon Hjrt  "tfiat  the 
place  derive*  its  nftme/roi*  the  King's  hoonds  having  bicen  kept  there,  when 
the  rojal  faniijj  resided  formerly  at  Greenwich  Palace,  to  which  it  lies  op« 
potiie."  In  some  aiicient  writings  possessed  by  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  this  roorbh  is  termed  the  lf4e  of  t>ucU,  a  mode  of  denomination 
that  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  t<*po^apher,  bitf  wliich  may  readily  be 
iii^oscd  to  aUttde  to  the  noober  of  srild  fowl  whidi  formerly  frequ^ted 
Ihespot. 
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ia  the  progress  of  that  rWer  from  Ratcliffe  to  Blackwall.  Ly« 
tons  says  that  its  extent,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  1740^ 
was  then  836  acres ;  but  other  surveys  make  it  about  740. 
M iddleton  observes  that  the  number  of  acres  is  lately  reduced 
to  iMK)  by  the  formation  of  the  West  India  Docks.*  The 
quantity  of  land  really  taken  from  the  marsh  for  the  use  of  the 
West  India  Docks  and  the  contiguous  canal,  is  373  apres. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  rich  tract  of  pasture-ground,  and  it  is 
said,  in  the  circuit-walk  annexed  to  Stow's  Survey,  and  pub* 
lisbed  in  1720,  «'  that  oxen  fed  in  this  marsh  had  then  been 
known  to  sell  for  34/.  a  piece."  It  is  described  by  Middleton 
as  <'  producing  the  richest  grass  in  the  county.  The  ground 
IS  divided  by  ditches,  which  empty  themselves  through  sloiceSf 
at  low  water,  into  the  Thames,  and  keep  the  whole  sufficiently 
dry."  The  marsh  is  protected  by  embankments  from  the  swell 
of  the  river,  which  otherwise  would  overflow  it  at  every  tide; 
a  circumstance  of  inconvenience  which  appears  to  have  often 
occurred  formerly.  Small  quantities  of  peat  have  been  found 
in  this  marshy  district. 

.  The  cold  and  swampy  character  of  this  tract  of  land  would 
appear  repulsive  to  all  thoughts  of  human  habitation;  but 
piety,  which  in  its  obsolete  modifications,  sometimes  sought 
strange  recesses,  induced  an  unknown  devotee  to  found  a  cha<» 
pel  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  'Mt  is  mentioned,"  according  to  Ly- 
ions,t  '*  by  that  name  in  a  will  of  the  15th  century.  The  obn 
jectof  its  foundation  does  not  appear,  Perhaps,  it  was  a  her- 
mitage, founded  by  some  devoqt  person  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  masiies  for  th^  souls  of  mariners."  The  site  of  this 
small  religious  structure  is  no^  occupied  by  a  disconsolate 
dwelling,  termed  Chapel-house  ff^rm.  This  building  exhibita 
1)9  marks  of  anti^uitj-,  es^cept  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls, 

which 

^  Agricaltuml  Sarrey,  p.  t84. 
♦  Enrironi  of  London,  Vol.  11.  p.  707,    See  also,  the  Cirpoit  Walk,  print^i 
f d  IQ  tbe  last  edition  of  Stow's  Survejr. 
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which  18  conapoied  of  imall  itones  and  flints ;  bat  m  poiottd 
window  was  destroyed  some  few  years  back. 

BLACILWA.LL  is  sitoatod  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near.tho 
eastern  extreniity  of  the  hamlet  of  Poplar.  We  have  already 
noticed*  the  East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall^  and  the  extensive 
ship-yard,  late  Mr.  Perry's,  and  now  conducted  under  the 
firm  of  Wigrams  and  Green.  At  ashort  distance  from  the  East 
India  Dock  Basin  are  the  extensive  wharf  and  warehouses  be* 
longing  to  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  Bart,  and  below  those  premises 
IS  the.TViiiify  Aiojr  Vn^oif,  witk  suitable  buildings  for  storing 
and  repairing  the  Booys  and  Beacons  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-house. 


Having  thus  noticed,  in  a  progress  from  west  to  east,  the  vil'* 
lages  most  closely  approximating  to  the  metropolis,  and  which 
form  its  western,  northern,  and  eastern  borders,  we  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  remaining  parishes  comprised  in  thb 
populous  and^higbly  cultivated  hundred.  In  the  performance 
of  this  pleasing  duty  we  notice  the  villages  in  a  course  of  sue* 
cession  depending  on  their  respective  distances  from  London* 
with  one  ejiception,  in  which  we  have  been  induced  by  local 
circumstances  to  deviate  from  that  mode. 

,  CHISWICK 

is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles  from  Hyde  Park  corner.  The  parish  conuins 
nesriy  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  one-fourth  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  roarket>gardeners. 

This  parochial  district  comprises  two  manors,  both  of  which 
have  belonged  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  from  a  very  early 
period,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  record  of 

Domesdsy* 
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Demetday.  The  Uose  6f  iht  Man&r  ^  %utt&n  («f htch  it  al^ 
called  the  Dean*9,  it  bein^  his  peculiar]  #a8  atstgned  hj  Vis* 
eount  Falconberg  to  Richard  Earl  of  Burlington^  about  the 
year  1737.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Burlington  the  lease  was 
renewed  to  William,  fourth  Duke  of  Deronshire,  and  it  is 
now  held  by  his  Grace,  the  present  Duke.  The  second  manor 
ft  the  corps  of  one  of  tlie  prebends  of  St  Paors  Cathedral; 
but,  in  the  year  1570,  Oabriel  Goodman,  who  was  then  pre- 
bendary of  Chiswiek,  granted  a  lease  of  this  manor  for  ninety 
fliiie  yeara  to  certain  persons,  on  condition  that  they  shouM, 
within  two  years,  oontey  the  same  to  the  church  of  Westmin* 
Ptcr.  The  manor  is  still  held  ef  the  prebendary  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminsteo  ofidcr  a  lease  for  three  lirea* 
Lands  in  this  manor  descend  according  to  the  custom  of  Bo« 
rough  English. 

Most  of  the  vilfaigea  formed  on  die  banks  of  the  Thames, 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  capiul,  bate  been  fiivoored 
with  the  occasional  residence  of  persons  of  distingoished  rank 
and  much  biographical  interest.  The  following  occur  among 
the  former  eminent  inbabitania  of  this  place  who  will  not  be 
mentioned  in  our  notice  oH  houses  still  rensaining  :  Barbara, 
Puehess  of  Cleveland,  the  well-known  favourite  of  King 
Charles  II.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,*  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
reigu  of  the  second  Charles,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Holland.  AUen^  Lord  Bathurst,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
most  accomplished  literary  men  of  his  era. 

The  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Chiswick  is  far  from  being 
of  an  attractive  character,  but  the  neighbourhood  is  adorned 
by  several  fine  and  interesting  mansions.  The  principal  of 
these  is 

CHISWICK 

*  Sir  Ste|ihea  Fm  bailt  a  naotioa  at  Cfaiiwicli,  in  «iiieh  he  reaided  for 
StvenI  ytiun*  Hiis  hoaie  wot,  Uteljf  the  proipeftjr  and  reaidence  of  Ladjr 
llary  Cuke,  on  whose  death  the  estate  was  purchased  by. the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire. The  baildiog  is  now  taken  down,  and  the  siie  enclosed  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  Cbisif  ick^keif  set 
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CHISWICK  HOUSE,* 

a  sfftt  of  bis  Orace  the  Dvke  of  Devonshire.  This  efegtat 
iFilla  slaode  Meaf  the  eile  of  an  anciant  hoone,  which  had  been 
the  property  and  revkleace  of  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  SomiBrsetj 
whose  vicioos  Countess  died  here  in  lingering  agony.  The 
Earl  surf  ived  her  for  some  jears»  bal  Uted  in  retirement  and 
disgrare.  We  bate  room  for  charitably  hoping  ibu  be  re* 
tained  the  virtue  of  parental  tendemeti^  amidst  the  wreck  of 
principle.  His  daaghter  Anna  was  aaarried  lo  Lord  Ratfsol, 
and  the  Earl  mortgaged  bit  booae  at  Gbiswidi,  aad  sold  hii 
pbkU  and  jewels,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  l2fiWM.  which 
was  demanded  as  a  portion.  The  estate  was  parchaaed  by  Rl* 
rtard  Barl  of  Buriington  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ITIh  eaii* 
tury ;  and  on  the  death  of  Richard*  the  kst  Bart,  it  i^asaad 
to  William  fourth  Duke  of  De?onshire»  who  married  bis  lord« 
sUp's  daughter  and  sole  heir. 

The  present  edifice  was  planned  and  eonstracted  by  the  ce* 
kbrated  Earl  of  Buviingtan,  whose  testa  fur  archtlectore,  and 
gaaeral  lave  «^  the  Itiia  «ru»  stand  exemtpliAed  in  several  laat* 
mg  memorials.  The  design  of  tbis  bouae  is  pswtiy  ukeai  from 
that  by  Palladia  whkh  has  produced  so  many  imiiations^-^tbe 
vttla  of  M3r<|ois  Capra*  near  Yieemsa.  Kent  the  architect  wae 
amptayedv  onder  the  snperintendance  ef  the  Eatl,  irn  carrjF« 
ittg  ofl  the  work. 

It  would  appear  that  his  Lordship  undertook  this  boilding 
at  an  architectural  study,  or  as  a  pavilion  intended  to  enbibil  A 
model  of  reioed  taste,  rather  than  aa  a  residence.  In  flws  tbi 
stnsGture,  as  \vhbj  Lord  Burlington,  was  not  cttlcuiated  lo  !%• 
eeive  a  family,  and  we  believe  was  never  occo)fned  by  him  ai 
a  regabtr  habitation.  Hie  central  part  of  the  edifice  contains 
the  whole  of  his  design ;  and  this  is  of  snch  circoniscribed 
proportions  that  Lord  Hervey  took  occasion  lo  say  **  the  hooas 

was 

priocipal  froat  of  thu  building  if  represented  in  the  aaoesed  view. 
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\  too  small  to  inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch/' 
Two  wings^  designed  by  Wyatt,  were  added  by  the  late  Dake 
of  Deyonsbire ;  and  these  desirably  assist  in  forming  a  priiw* 
cipal  suite  of  apartments  adequate  to  the  service  of  nobility, 
while  many  s1eeping*rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  tisi* 
tors,  have  been  constructed  in  a  detached  building  of  con* 
siderable  extent  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  central  compartment  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal  dome, 
of  delicate  proportions  ;  and  the  entrance  is  by  two  flights  of 
stone-steps,  each  having  a  double  approach.  The  portico  is 
supported  by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  tha 
architrave,  friese,  cornices,  &c.  being  of  the  richest  possible 
character.  On  one  side  of  the  double  flight  of  steps  is  a  statue 
of  Palladio,  and  on  the  other  a  statue  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
wings.are  in  due  keeping  with  the  frontispiece,  but  of  a  leu 
embellished  description.  The  back-front  is  handsome,  but 
sedate  and  unomamented. 

The  interior  has  many  claims  on  admiration,  and  is  enriched 
by  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  formed  by  the  Earl 
of  Burlington.  It  has  been  said  by  Lord  Orford  that  the  in- 
terior of  this  house,  though  in  many  respects  a  model  of  taste, 
**  is  not  without  faults,  some  of  which  are  occasioned  by  too 
strict  an  adherence  to  rules  and  symmetry.  Such  are  too 
many,  corresponding  doors  in  spaces  so  contracted ;  chimneys 
between  windows,  and,  which  is  worse,  windows  between 
chimneys.  The  trusses,  which  support  the  ceiling  of  the  cor* 
ner  drawing-room,  are  beyond  measure  massive/'*  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  taste  of  Lord  Burlington  often  inclined 
to  the  adoption  of  weighty  ornaments,  but  some  portion  of 
the  noble  critic's  objections  may  be  obviated  by  repeating  that 
the  Earl  of  Burlington  appears  to  have  raised  this  structure  as 
an  exemplar  of  Italian  taste,  rather  than  as  a  place  of  con- 
venient habitation.  By  the  late  additions,  comfort  and  accom- 
modation are  united  to  elegance  of  display, 

Tht 
f  Anecdolei  of  Fiintiiigi  p.  4^. 
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The  house  is  entered  hy  en  oetangaler  epirlmtnt,  nsoally 
ienned  the  Dome*9aUHm.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  richly 
fliiiccoed  in  compartmentSt  which  ere  now  uniformly  white, 
b«t  were  originally  interspersed  with  gilding.  In  diflerent  re* 
cesses  are  Taluable  antiqve  hosts.  Among  the  pictareH*  will 
be  noticed  Charles  I.  his  Qaeen  and  two  children,  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre  on  a  contignoos  table ;  by  Fmdjfck. 

The  IFcitf-Mlooii  adjoins  the  preceding  apartment*  and  has 
been  mnch  enlarged,  together  with  the  saloon  on  the  east,  by 
the  late  additions  to  the  building.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in 
oompartmenis.  The  following  pictures,  among  others^  em* 
bellbh  this  part  of  the  mansion  :  Acis  and  Galatea,  by  Imcs 
GtordoHo:  the  colooring  rich  and  attimctiTe.  The  celebrated 
pictare  of  Belisarius,  from  which  se?eral  cngraTtngs  hafo 
been  made.  This  was  long  thooght  to  be  the  prodoction  of 
Vandyck,  but  from  the  manner  it  is  probably  not  the  work  of 
that  painter.f  The  chief  figare  is  said  by  Lord  Orford  to  be 
mean  and  inconsiderable;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  of  too  soppliant 
a  character  ;  hot  it  may  be  supposed  thai  the  artist  wished  to 
represent  an  extreme  stage  of  degradation,  in  order  to  excite 
the  sensation  of  pity  more  forcibly.  The  soldier,  in  the  ri* 
gonr  of  early  manhood  and  expectation,  who  regards  the  bro» 
ken  warrior  with  clasped  hands^  and  sympathetic  condolence^ 
is  ponrtrayed  with  loaches  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
Clement  IX.  by  CaWo  Maratti.  Lord  Clifibrd  and  his  family, 
painted  in  1444,  by  John  Van  Byck,  who,  in  the  year  1410, 
had  the  honoor  of  introducing  the  use  of  oil  in  painting.  An 
extremely  fine  hindscape.  with  figures*  by  Sahaiar  Bota.    In 

the 

*  Oar  limiu  permit  ut  to  notice  only  m  feir  of  thoie  pMntiogi  which  ap* 
pear  of  pnmioent  iuterett.  A  catalogue  of  tbit  coUectioa  ii  printed  ia 
"  Dodtlej's  Accoant  of  London  and  its  Environi  i"  and  a  written  catalo* 
gne  is  preierred  at  Chiswick- house  ;  but  the  situation  of  manjr  of  the  pio- 
toras  is  altered  since  these  accounts  were  drawn  up. 

t  In  the  Catalogue  prcsenred  at  Cfaiswick.houae  this  piece  is  said  to  hs 
bj  Jfarttfs,  and  it  is  probablj  with  justice  atuibuted  to  that  artist* 
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the  freslern*part  of  the  Saloon*  or  fchftt  contiguous  to  the  Drtw- 
ing-rooni«  U  a  trnly  yaluable  asiemblage  of  cabinet  picture^ 
anong  which  the  following  nutters  have  pieces:  Tintoretto; 
Carlo;  Maratlt ;  Annibal  Caracci ;  P.  Veronese ;  Poussin  ;  Bas^ 
san ;  Lionardo  da  Vinci ;  Borgognooe. 

The  Dra^HHg  Roam  occupies  a  portion  of  the  western  wing^ 
and  is  a  spacious  apartment^  of  fine  proportions,  and  furniibed 
in  an  elegant  taste.  Among  the  numerous  pictures  the  follow- 
ing require  nolice  :— A  Magdalen's  Head,  by  Guido.  Mary  . 
Queen  of  SeotSi  by  Zueckero  (engraved  by  Vertue).  The  un- 
fortunate Slary  is  here  represented  in  a  rich  dress,  with  a  ring 
OB  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  each  bsnd.  The  face  very 
handsoeae.  A  holy  fiimily,  by  Parmigiano.  Madonna  deibt 
Bosa,  by  Dowmkhmo^  The  Earl  of  Burlington  procured  this 
iae  picture  from  a  convent  ai  Rome,  giving  in  exchange  for 
k  a  set  of  marble  colonuis  for  the  conventaal  church.  Two 
beautiful  Landscapes,  by  Boih.  A  Chemist's  Laboratoryi 
strongly  characteristtc  and  highly  •finished,  by  Teniera.  The 
first  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  Fasufyck.  A  Venetian  Nobleman) 
by  Membr^mdi, 

In  the  Dhting  Roam  are  the  following  among  other  pictures: 
The  Marriage  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche,  by  Andrew  Schiapone* 
Sosannaand  the  Eiders,  by  P.  Veronese.  Women  at  the  cross^ 
by  Bossan,  in  his  best  style.  Rembrandt  in  his  painting  room 
an  interesting  and  highly -finished  picture,  by  Gerhard  Dauw* 

The  Guilery  occupies  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  original 
edifice.  This  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  Italian  style  of 
arrangement,  and  is  formed  of  a  centre,  with  two  recesses, 
and  an  octangular  division  at  each  extremity.  The  ceiling 
and  sides  of  the  whole  are  very  richly  ornamented  in  stucco, 
the  mouldings,  paterae,  and  principal  embellishments  being 
gilt  on  a  white  ground.  In  the  central  compartment  of  the 
cetliiig  is  inserted  an  oval  battle-piece,  painted  by  P.  Veronese. 
The  architectural  character  of  this  gallery,  and  the  plenitude 
of  ornaments  in  each  division,  admit  of  space  for  only  a  few 

picturt0^ 
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pictoM9,  Ixut  there  ve  nome  fine  sutues,  yates«  and  other  wprka 
of  ^rU 

The  Sas^  Saloon  adjoias  the  apartment  which  is  surmounted 
by  the  dome,  and  k  chiefly,  farmed  by  a  portion  of  the  original 
atruccure.  The  stucco-work  of  the  ceiling  is  gilt  on  a  whife 
ground,  and  the  sides  are  enriched  by  the  following  tfmong 
numerous  valuable  paintings :— Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Guer^ 
emo.  Interior  of  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Antwerp,  by  St^en* 
mkk  :  a  fine  specimen  of  this  artist's  unequalled  skill  in  ^rchi^ 
tectoral  perspectiyei  Procession  of  the  Dogesse,  a  large  and 
curious  picture,  by  P.  Veronese,  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  by  Vandyck*  Two  fine  three-quarter  portraits  (per- 
iomi  unknown)  by  Rubene.  Virgin  and  Child,  a  small  bat 
attractive  picture^  by  Parmigiano.  In  this  saloon  are  pre- 
served many  specimens  of  minerals  and  marbles,  chiefly  col- 
lected in  Italy  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

A  small  apartment  contiguous  to  ihe  east  saloon  is  hung  with 
well-executed  tapestry.  Over  the  doors  and  chimney  are  four 
portraits  in  circular  frame-work,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  those  of  Lady  Burlington  and  Alexander  Pope»  the 
latter  painted  by  Kent. 

Among  the  pictures  diiperaed  in  the  Dressing-rooms  an4 
other  small  apartmenu  may  be  noticed.  The  good  Samaritan, 
by  Baeaan.  Christ  and  two  apostles,  by  Carnvagio ;  eiyd  i^ 
3eggar.boy  eating  a  snail-pie  ;  by  MtariUo. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  Chiswick  House  were  laid  out  by. 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  redundancy 
of  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculptural  embellishments.  It  1% 
unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
system  of  gardening,  which  seeks  to  decorate  the  face  of  na- 
ture only  with  her  own  productions;  but  it  may  be  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Orford^  that  these  grounds  were  dis- 
posed *'  in  a  manner  far  preferable  to  e^ery  style  that  reiffned 
until  our  late  improvements."*     Judicious  alterations,  have 

tueeo 
•  Anecdotes  of  FslDtiiig,  p.  48r. 
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been  effected  since  the  time  of  Lord  Borlingtod.  The  straight 
line,  which  uniformly  prevailed  in  the  original  design,  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  supplanted  by  the  serpentine  Walk, 
or  devious  bend,  so  much  more  consonant  to  the  freedom  of 
nature.  The  pleasure-grounds  comprise  about  thirty-two 
acres,  and  are  amply  adorned  by  wood  and  water,  but  are  of 
too  flat  a  character  to  allow  a  successful  display  of  skill  in 
landscape-gardening.  Every  alteration  has  been  so  temper- 
ately conducted,  that  the  same  imposing  air  of  classic  interest 
which  was  studiously  cultivated  by  the  noble  designer,  still 
pervades  the  prominent  features,  while  nature  is  allowed  due 
freedom  in  the  more  retired  paths.  The  ornamental  boildings 
are  not  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  placed  with  much 
judgment.  Among  these  must  be  noticed  a  gate,  erected  at 
Chelsea  by  Inigo  Jones,  on  the  premises  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  which  were  then  occupied 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex.  This  valuable  piece  of 
masonry  was  presented  to  Lord  Burlington  by  Sir  Hans  Sioane, 
in  the  year  17*^8. 

Many  of  the  statues  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  garden 
are  antique  j*  and  three,  which  were  dog  up  in  Adrian's  Gar- 
den at  Rome,  are  of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  the  ex- 
aminer will  scarcely  avoid  regret  at  seeing  them  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  island-climate.  In  a  re- 
tired part  of  the  grounds  is  introduced,  with  striking  effect, 
the  representation  of  a  Boman  temple. 

Among  the  improvements  recently  effected  is  a  flower-gar* 
dtn  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  is  an  elegant  conserva- 
tory, 

^  Several  of  these,  which  are  in  a  mutilated  condition,  formed  a  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  and  were  long  buried  under  the  rub- 
bish in  Cuper*t  Gardens,  Lambeth.  The  spot  so  termed  had  been  occupieil 
f>5  that  celebrated  Earl,  as  garden-ground,  and  was  afterwards  rented  by 
one  Cuper,  his  Lordship's  Gardener.  The  relics  now  at  Chiswick  were  given 
to  the  Earl  ot  Burlington  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Sec  "  Beauties  of  England*'  for 
Sorrej,  p.  S7,  and  Cent.  Mag.  for  Jul^  1779. 
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tory»  and  a  range  of  forcing  houses,  not  less  than  SOO  feet  in 
len^.h.  Attached  to  the  pieasare-grounds  is  a  small  park» 
stocked  with  deer.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
lately  procured  an^act  of  Parliament,  enabling  him  to  form  a 
newr  road  at  a  farther  remove  from  the  bouse  than  the  ancient 
tboronghfare ;— a  circumstance  of  alteration  which  will  not 
cause  any  inconvenience  to  the  passenger,  while  it  will  bestow 
a  desirable  air  of  retirement  on  the  mansion. 

We  cannot  quit  Chiswick«house  without  observing  that  the 
late  eminent  statesman,  the  Rt,  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  here 
breathed  bis  last,  in  September  1806.  The  notice  of  a  splen- 
did visit  succeeds  with  an  ill-grace  so  melancholy  a  sentence; 
but,  in  the  records  of  this  house,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  many  illustrious  persons  in  attendance  on  those  monarchs, 
were  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  his  Chiswick 
residence,  in  the  year  1814. 

CuaNEY  House,  the  seat  of  the  Countess  dowager  of  Ma* 
cartney,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  the  west  of 
the  village  of  Chiswick.  In  this  mansion  the  late  accom* 
plished  Earl  of  Macartney  breathed  his  last.  The  Rossel  fa^ 
mily  had  a  house  on  this  site  in  the  16th  and  I7ih  centuries; 
and  here  occasionally  resided  Lord  Russel  of  Thornhagb; 
whose  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  according  to  Stowe, 
caused  the  enemy  **  to  report  him  a  devil,  and  not  a  man." 
This  warlike  noble  was  honoured  by  a  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  his  mansion  at  Chiswick,  in  the  year  1609. 

Grove  House,  the  handsome  villa  of  the  Rev  Robert 
Lowth,  is  finely  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tbaines,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Chiswick.  This  estate  was  purchased 
about  the  year  1745,  by  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  and  was  af- 
terwards the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  HuiK^pbry  Morricc, 
who  made  considerable  additions  to  the  buildings.     The  at* 

Part  IV.  X  tached 
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tached  pleasure- grounds,  which  are  etKompassed  by  a  brick 
wall,  comprise  nearly  eighty  acres,  and  were  laid  out  with 
much  judgment  by  the  former  noble  proprietor  Many  im- 
provements have  since  occurred  ;  and  the  grounds,  which  are 
abundantly  stocked  with  trees*  of  a  venerable  growth,  now 
rank  among^  the  most  desirable  on  the  rich  and  highly-cuUi- 
rated  banks  of  th^  Thames. 

Sutton  Court,  the  manor-house  of  Sutton,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  R.  Sidebotham,  Esq.  Macky,  speaking  of  Sutton* 
court  in  his  journey  through  England,  which  appears  to  have 
been  mide  at  some  time  shortly  previous  to  the  year  l7l-% 
says  "  Isaw  here  a  great  and  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  the 
eldeii  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  then  fresh  and 
gay,  though  of  a  great  age.''  The  lady  thus  noticed  was 
Mary,  Countess  of  Falconberg,  third  daughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. She  was  married  to  Lord  Falconberg  at  Hampton-court, 
in  1657,  and  died  in  1713.  It  would  seem  that  she  was  free 
from  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  many  of 
her  connections*  as  it  is  recorded  that  she  constantly  attended 
divine  service  in  the  church  of  Chiswick.  This  lady  resided 
at  Sutton-coort  for  many  years. 

When  Dean  Goodman,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  granted 
a  lease  of  thq  prebendal  manor,  he  stipulated  that  the  lessee 
should  erect,  in  addition  to  the  manor-house,  sufficient  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster,  the  master  of  Westminster  School,  the  usher, 
and  forty  boys,  with  suitoble  attendants,  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment for  those  persons  during  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
disease,  or  at  any  other  time  that  might  be  deemed  desirable. 
The  house  is  known  to  have  been  used  for  the  occasional 
abode  of  scholars  when  the  celebrated  iDr.  Busby  presided 
ov«r  the  institution  at  Westminster ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 

names 

*  The  frait  of  ihe  wsliuit  trees  and  Spanish-cheiDQti  en  tUi  estate  has 
K^aced  the  saai  of  80{.  ia  oac  jear. 
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oanies  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Dryden,  and  soone  other  emt- 
neat  papils  of  Bosby  were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  only  a  few 
years  back.  The  boilding  does  not  appear  to  ha?e  been  af- 
terwards used  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  the  scholars*  but  a 
contiguous  plot  of  ground  is  still  reserred  as  a  place  of  exer- 
cise, if  wanted.  The  premises,  which  are  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  the  east  of  the  chorcb,  were  let  on  a 
repairing -lease  in  1788,  and  are  now  occupied  as  a  school  for 
ladies  by  Mrs.  Solieux.  James  Ralph,  the  historical  and  po- 
litical writer,  resided  in  the  prebendal  part  of  this  building, 
and  died  here  in  1769. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  village,  near  the  expanse  of 
ground  termed  C  his  wick  Field,  is  a  house  long  occasionally 
inhabited  by  Hogarth,  the  "  great  painter  of  mankind."  This* 
is  a  dwelling  of  a  moderate  size,  and  quite  destitute  of  pic- 
turesque views,  but  desirably  retired  and  quiet  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden  is  a  kind  of  summer-house,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Hogarth  as  a  painting-room* 

The  Paruk  Church  of  Chiswick  probably  consisted,  in  the 
original  design,  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  stone.  At  the  west  is  a  square  tower,  of  grace- 
less proportions,  surmounted  by  a  mean  wooden  turret  and 
two  flag^staves.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription  on  a  tablet 
affixed  to  the  interior  oF  the  west  wall,  that  the  tower  was 
founded  by  William  Bordall,  *'  principal  vicar  of  this  church,'* 
who  died,  as  is  believed,  in  1435;  and,  from  the  style  of 
architecture,  no  part  of  the  building  would  seem  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  A. transept, 
or  transverse  aisle,  on  the  south,  composed  oF  brick,  was  added 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  A  corresponding 
aisle  on  the  north  has  since  been  built ;  and  the  structure  has 
been  further  enlarged  by  extending  the  southern  part  of  the 
nave  ;  but  the  church  is  still  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  parishioners. 

X?  The 
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The  interior  is  fnrnished  in  a  plain  but  decorous  manner, 
with  galleries  on  the  two  sides  and  at  the  western  end. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  alabaster  monument 
of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,*  who  died  in  1615.  The  eflSgies  of 
himself  and  his  wife  are  represented  kneeling,  in  a  pavilion, 
before  a  stand  or  table,  on  which  is  placed  a  scull.  The  dra- 
pery of  the  pavilion  is  supported  by  two  armed  military  fi- 
gures, well  executed.  This  monument  was  repaired,  at  the 
charge  of  a  descendant,  in  the  year  1731.  On  the  same  wall 
is  the  handsome  monument  of  Thomas  Bentley,  Esq,  whose 
talents  were  successfully  employed  in  carrying  towards  per- 
fection the  celebrated  manufacture  of  StalTurdshire  ware. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  unornamented  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Charlotte^  Duchess  qf  Somerset,  who  died 
in  1773;  and  at  a  short  remove  is  a  mural  tablet,  with  a  bust 
of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Holland,  an  ex- 
cellent tragedian  and  an  amiable  roan.  Mr.  Holland  was  the 
son  of  a  baker  at  Chiswick,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trader  in  London.  His  subsequent  success  as  an  actor  is  best 
explained  by  presenting  a  copy  of  his  epitaph.  He  lies  bu- 
ried in  the  churchyard  ;  but,  on  the  cenotaph  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church,  is  the  following  inscription : 

^  If  iaUtUt  to  make  entertainment  instruciion,  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  stage  by  ju^t  and  manly  action  ;  jf  to 
adorn  society  bj^  virtuei  which  would  honour  any  rank 
and  profession,  deserve  remembrance,  let  him  with  whom 
these  taltnU  were  long  exerted,  to  whom  these  virtuei  were 
well  known,  and  by  whom  the  loss  of  them  will  be  long 
lamented,  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  and  abilities  of  ' 
his  departed  friend  CnAaLBk  Holland,  whu  was  born 
March  If,  113S  ;  died  December  7>  1769,  and  wni  bu- 
ried  near  this  place.  D.  Garrick/' 

Near 
*  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  although  chiefly  commemorated  as  a  soldier,  was 
a  man  of  considerable  science  and  taste.  He  discovered  the  first  alum- 
mines  worked  in  this  kingdom,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  rirtues  of  nitre. 
Pattenham  praises  his  poetry,  and  compares  his  muse  to  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 
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Near  the  polpit  is  a  small  and  delicate  mural  nonQmenU  or- 
Rameoied  with  a  figure  of  Faiih«  by  Westmacott,  to  the  ine« 
mory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Trebcck,  A.M.  liho  died  in  1808,  baviag 
been  28  years  vicar  of  this  parish. 

The  Churcb-ynrd*  contains  the  duj»t  of  many  persons  who 
merit  the  regard  of  posterity.  On  the  south  part  of  this  ce- 
metery  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  inimiuble 
HoGAETBf  whose  remains^  with  thuse  of  his  wife,  and  Lady  Ju* 
dith  Thornhiil,  her  mother,  Jie  in  the  vaulted  grave  beneath. 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  some  emblematical  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  on  a  marble  slab  is  the  following  appropriate 
inscription : 

"  Here  lies  thr  bodj  of  Willtaa  Ifogartb,  Etq.  who  died 
Oct.  26,  \76-h,  aged  67  jears. 

Farewell,  greut  painter  of  mankiod  ! 
Who  reacb'dvtlie  itoble>t  point  of  art; 
Wbose  pictured  moruis  cbarni  tbe  mind. 
And  tbrougb  tbe  eye  correct  tbe  heart. 
If  getiius  fire  thee,  reader,  stHj ; 
If  fiflticre  loach  tbee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  mo«e  tbee,  torn  away, 
For  HooARTu'a  bouuur'd  dust  lies  here. 

D.  Garrick." 

Not  far  distant  from  Ilogarlb's  monument  is  that  of  Dr.  fVil^ 

X «)  Ham 

*  On  tbe  eastern  wall  of  ibe  church>yard  is  tbe  following  curtous  iucrip* 
liqn: 

"  This  wall  was  made  at  the  charges  of  the  Right  Ilononrable  and 
troelie  pious  Lorde  Francis  Russell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  oute  of  true 
zeal  and  care  for  tbe  keeping  of  this  church  yard,  and  the  ward* 
robe  of  Codcles  saiutes,  whose  bodies  lay  therein  buryed,  froia 
▼iolnteiiig  by  swine  and  other  propbanation,  so  witnessetb  William 
lYalker,  V.  A.  D,  162A." 

In  regard  to  the  title  of  tbe  Nobleman  who  founded  this  wall,  it  may  be 
fllMexved  that  there  was  no  Duke  of  Bedfoid  of  the  Russell  family  till  1694* 
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liatn  Rose,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  nlofet  judicious 
writers  in  the  Monthly  Review.  He  is  known,  likewise,  to 
the  public  by  a  translation  of  Sallu«it  and  several  other  re- 
spectable works.  Dr.  Rose  presided  for  many  years  over  an 
academy  at  Chiswick.  and  died  in  1786.  Some  pleaKing 
Terses  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Murphy  are  inscribed  on 
bis  tomb. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  the  church-yard  is  a  plain  monu- 
fnent  to  George,  Earl  qf  Macartney,  who  died  at  (he  age  of  69, 
in  the  year  1806.  On  one  face  of  the  tomb  is  an  inscription 
of  some  length,  statin,^  the  public  services  and  private  merits 
of  the  deceased.* 

Near  the  above  is  a  handsome  and  well  executed  monument, 
from  a  design  of  Mr.  Soane,  to  the  memory  of  Philip  James, 
de  Loutherhourg,  R.  A.  who  died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  72. 

There  is,  also,  in  this  church -yard  a  monument  after  a  de- 
sign of  the  scientific  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been  his  lordship's  bricklayer.  This 
monument,  as  usual  with  Lord  Burlington's  designs,  has  ela- 
borate ornaments,  of  a  classical  but  weighty  character. 

The  following  persons  lie  buried  in  Chiswick  church,  or  the 
adjacent  cemetry,  but  without  requisite  monuments  to  denote 
the  precise  spot  of  their  sepulture.  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess 
pf  Cleveland,  (1709).  Sir  John  Qhardin,  the  oriental  travel- 
ler, (171^).  Mary^  Countess  qf  Falconberg,  daughter  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  (1713).  William  Kent,  by  profession  both  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  but  better  known  for  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  to  the  art  of  landscape-gardening. 
Kent  died  in  1748,  and  his  remains  lie  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
fchancel.  James  Ralph,  the  historical  and  political  writer, 
(1762).     The  Rev.  nomas  Morell,  D.  D.  (1784),  secretary  of 

the 

♦  We  unwillingly  observe  that  the  Letters  of  the  inscription  on  Lord  Ma- 
caftp«y'«  monuucnt  are  so  badly  cut,  and  the  punctuation  rendered  so  er- 
roneous by  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  mason,  that  the  work  maj^  in  a  future 
jday  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  ill  taste  in  the  age  which  produced  it. 
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the  society  of  Antiqaaries*  and  editor  of  Beveral  classical  amd 
Qsefal  works.  Rafph  Grifitks,  L.  L.  D.  (1803),  the  original 
editor  of  the  monthly  review. 

The  benefice  of  Chiswick  is  a  Ticarage,  in  the  giti  of  the 
Bean  and  Chapter  of  Sc  Paul's. 

There  is  not  any  oseeting-hoose  for  Dissenters  within  this 
parish.  A  Charity  School  was  established  here  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  year  1707,  which  was  favoured  with  several  li* 
beral  benefactions ;  and  the  system  of  gratuitous  education 
has  lately  been  considerably  extended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  children  are  now  instructed,  and  forty«eight  clothed^ 
chiefly  by  means  of  charitable  contributions,  aided  by  a  ser- 
mon at  the  church. 

.  The  principal  manMfactory  cultivated  in  this  parish  is  that 
belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Whittingham,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
extracting  of  the  tar  from  old  Junk,  thereby  rendering  the 
material  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  used  in  printing.  The 
article  thus  prepared  is  removed,  and  the  completion  of  the 
manufacture  carried  on  in  another  place.  The  paper  produced 
is  of  a  strong  and  silky  texture,  and  is  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  priming  paper  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Contiguous  to  the  above  works  Mr.  Whittingham  has  esta^ 
blished  a  printing-ofiice,*  from  which  have  issued  many  pub- 
lications executed  with  great  neatness. 

TuRNBAW  Grbxn,  a  hamlet  within  this  parish,  is  situated 
on  the  western  road,  and  conuins  many  handsome  and  well- 
built  houses.  According  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  Roman  road 
from  Regnum  to  London  ran  in  the  same  direction  as  does  the 
common  road  at  present,  from  Staines  to  Turnham-green. 
''There,"  says  this  writer,  "the  present  road  through  Ham« 

X  4  niersmith 

*  The  ho\iae  ia  which  Mr.  Whiainghani  rttidM,  ond  a  part  of  which  is 
used  for  bit  priming-officci,  is  Iraditioaally  ssid  to  have  keen  huilt  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  whom  wc  have  noticed  under  the  artiole  of  Brandenbai^h 
Uoosf. 
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mersmith  and  Kensington  leaves  it,  for  it  passes  more  north* 
«if^d  upon  the  coi^imon,  whisre  to  a  discerning  eye  the  trace 
of  it  is  manifesu"*  An  urn,  containing  Roman  silver  coins, 
was  dug  up  by  a  labourer  at  Turnbam-green,  in  November, 
1731. 

During  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  this  neighbour- 
hood  was  often  visited  by  the  contending  parties.  In  Whit- 
lock's  memorials  it  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  collected  his 
forces  at  Turnham-green,  after  the  battle  of  Brentford,  which 
^was  fought  in  1642 ;  and  that  he  was  here  joined  by  the  city 
trained-bands.  A  pamphlet,  published  shortly  subsequent  to 
that  action,  asserts  that  Prince  Rupert,  "  having  traversed  the 
county  of  Middlesex^  encamped  his  army  on  Turnham- green, 
and  that  a  buttle  took  place,  on  the  same  day  in  which  the 
jconflict  occurred  at  Brentford,  on  which  occasion  800  of  the 
cavaliers  were  found  slain  oi>  the  green  after  the  Prince  re- 
tired to  enclosed  grounds  on  the  right;"  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  nuipber  of  the  slain  is  much  exaggerated  in  this  state- 
ment. Sir  William  Waller  mustered  his  troops  here,  on  the 
10th  of  Septf^niber,  1643. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  already  noticed  as  thfi  author  of  travels 
in  the  east,  had  a  residence  on  Turn  ham-green.  The  late 
ILord  Heathfield,  the  celebrated  defender  of  Gibraltar,  passed 
his  la&t  years  in  a  mansion  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Wildman.  The  gardens  attached  to  this  villa  are  of  a  roost 
desirable  character,  and  were  laid  out  for  {^ord  Hcathfield  by 
^r.  Aitoo^  bis  Majesty's  gardener  at  Keyv^ 

.  A  school-house  has  f^^centiy  been  erected  here,  in  which 
120  boys  are  charitably  instructed,  28  of  whom  are  also  cloth- 
ed. The  charges  of  this  establishmeiit  are  defrayed  by  volufi* 
(ary  contributions-. 

^TRAND-ON-THfi-GHEEN,  a  Small  hamlet  by  the  water  side, 
•  ?tukcley»  Itin.  Curiofc  Vol.  I.  p.  90S. 
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i«  chieHy  inhabited  by  persons  connected  with  the  traffic  of 
the  river.  Here  are^  however^  some  few  houses  of  a  superior 
character^  and  in  one  of  these  resided  for  many  years  the  late 
J.  Zodany,  R.  A.  celebrated  for  excellence  in  painting  small 
whole  length  portraits.  Mr.  Zoifany  died  at  his  house  in  this 
village,  in  the  year  IdlO.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  particulars  more  important,  that  the  facetious  Joseph 
Miller,  the  comedian,  whose  jests  are  so  generally  known, 
was  long  a  resident  here.  He  died  at  Strand-on-tbe-Green,  m 
J 738.  In- this  hamlet  are  some  small  almshouses,  which  were 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  in  I72t>. 

ACTON 

is  seated  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  London,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  a  small  and  quiet 
countiy-town.  The  village  is  constructed  on  an  unequal  site^ 
and  contains  a  few  substantial  mansions ;  but  the  hand  of  im- 
provement has  not  been  generally  busy  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  houses  are  beneath  mediocrity  of 
character. 

The  parish  of  Acton  comprises  about  2000  acres  of  land, 
chiefly  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Ham- 
mersmith division  of  Fulham  on  the  east;  by  Chlswick  on  the 
south ;  by  Ealing  on  the  west;  and  by  Wilsdon  on  the  north. 

There  are  few  historical  events  connected  with  this  place, 
and  those  entirely  relate  to  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century. 
Shortly  previous  to  the  bailie  of  Brentford,  which  was  fought 
in  November,  1G42,  the  Earl  of  Essex  (Lord  General)  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  fixed  their  head  quarters  at  Acton.  On 
Cromwell's  triumphant  return  to  London  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  was  met  in  this  village  by  the  council  of  State, 
the  principal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Ifitd  Mayor,  Aldermep,  &c»  of  the  city  of  London,    The 

J^epprder 
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jftecorikr  fcddrvssed  to  him  ft  congratulatory  speech,  and  he 
was  eond acted  towards  the  metropolis  with  much  pomp. 

There  are  two  manorB  comprifsed  in  this  parochial  district. 
The  prin<;ipal  of  theae  has  appertained  to  the  see  of  London 
from  a  period  too  remote  to  be  precisely  ascertained.  The 
inferior  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's, 
by  which  body  it  was  surrendered  to  the  King  in  1544.  After 
piasing  through  the  families  of  Russel  and  Somerset,  h  was 
purchased  by  the  father  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lethienllier, 
Efl).  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  gentleman,  was  inherited 
by  Sir  Harry  Featherstonebaugh,  Bart. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  near  the  entrance  of  the  vil« 
lage,  is  the  seat  of  £.  F.  Akers,  Esq.  locally  termed  Berry 
Mead  Priory.  This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Willistm 
Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1700; 
and  the  house  was  afterwards  posseased  by  Evelyn,  the  first 
Dttl»  of  Kingston.  The  crest  of  the  latter  nobleman  is  still 
remaining  among  the  stucco-ornaments  of  a  principal  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  was  often  visited  in  this 
mansion  by  King  George  II.  A  late  proprietor  (Colonel  Glut- 
ton) bestowed  Gothic  embellishments,  partaking  of  the  eccle- 
siastical character,  on  the  chief  parts  of  the  building.  We 
cannot  avoid  considering  such  efibrts  towards  a  revival  of  an- 
cient architectural  manner  as  very  dangerous  trials  of  taste. 
But  these  alterations  are  designed  with  much  sobriety,  and 
the  northern  facade  is  productive  of  a  pleasing  effect.  Mr. 
Akers  has,  at  this  residence,  a  large  and  valuable  colleciioii  of 
'][)ooks. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  are  the  commodious  and 
: respectable  brick  villas  of  S.  Wegg,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Way. 

Therfi  are  vestiges  of  several  moated  houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Acton  enumerates  some  former  residents  of 
considerable  eminence.'*^     Francis  Raui,  Provost  of  Eton,  a 

useful 

*  la  tbeSiS.  tdditf»ns  to  Norden's'Spec  Briu  which  wt  have  befote 
quoted.  It  is  said  ^  that  King  Henry  HI.  bad  a  luaosion-bouie,  an^  Is; 
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qseful  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  and  one  of  the  peers 
created  by  that  successful  adventurer,  died  at  his  house  in 
this  village  in  1658-9.  On  the  site  of  the  building  which  he 
occupied  is  erected  a  modern  house,  now  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Payne.  This  dwelling  is  placed  on  a  spot  artificially- 
elevated,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  termed  the  Bank* 
house;  and  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Lord  Chitf  Justice 
Vaughan  was  an  inhabitant  of  Aatooia  1673.  Richard  Bojr- 
Psr,  the  learned  non*conformtst,  lived  for  many  years  near  the 
church;  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  honoured  him  with 
friendship,  resided  here  at  the  same  time. 

To  the  north  of  the  London  road  is  a  small  assemblage  of 
houses,  within  this  parish,  termed  EoMt  Acton.  This  hamlet 
is.  scarcely  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high  thoroughfare ; 
jret,  as  to  acquirement  of  rural  character,  it  would  appear  to 
be  very  far  distant  fron  any  populous  town.  There  are  many 
respectable  dwellings  situated  in  tfafis  part  of  Acloo;  mmi, 
within  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  village,  are  three 
wells  of  mineral  water,  which  once  possessed  a  fashionable 
name,  and  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  many  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  gay.  "  The  water  is  impregnated  principally  with 
calcareous  glauber ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  more  powerfully 
cathartic  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  quality, 
except  that  of  Cheltenham.  The  quantity  of  salts  in  a  pound 
weight  avoirdupois  of  the  Acton  water,  is  44  grains/'*  We 
have  already  found  occasion  to  notice  the  transitory  nature  of 
the  celebrity  obtained  by  medicinal  springs.  Acton  had  its 
shkre  in  the  day  of  fashion.  An  assembly-room  was  built; 
and,  for  a  few  years  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
East  Acton  and  Friar's  Place  (a  small  adjacent  hamlet)  were 
thronged  with  valetudinarian  and  idle  inmates,  allured  by  the 
hope  of  remedy  or  tempted  by  the  love  of  dissipation.  Both 
classes  have  long  since  abandoned  the  spot.  The  assembly- 
house 

*  MSS.  of  Dr.  Hales,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ljrsoas ;  an  extract  of 
^luch  is  priuted  in  tbt  But.  of  London,  Vol.  JI.  p.  %» 
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house  was,  many  years  back,  converted  into  a  private  dwell- 
ing, and  is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding-school  of  a  very  re* 
spectable  character. 

Near  East  Acton  is  a  fine  range  of  almshouses,  built  by  the 
company  of  Goldsmiths  for  the  reception  of  decayed  mem- 
bers of  that  corporation.  The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  comprise  twenty  uniform  and  commodious 
habitations.  Ten  of  these  dwellings  are  allotted  to  men,  and 
ten  to  widow-women.  Each  pensioner  receives  a  certain  an* 
nual  pecuniary  allowance,  besides  a  moderate  quantity  of 
co^ls.  The  buildings  were  finished  in  1811,  and  are  conspi* 
cuous  for  extent  of  site  and  propriety  of  arrangement. 

The  Church  of  Acton  is  situated  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  village.  This  structure,  like  many  other  parish* 
churches  in  the  Middlesex  Environs  of  London,  possesses  lit- 
tle to  interest  the  examiner.  The  exterior  walls  have  been 
rebuilt  with  brick,  in  a  homely  manner.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  square  tower  of  the  same  material,  with  an  octagonal  tur- 
ret at  one  of  the  angles. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles;  the 
nave  and  aisles  being  separated  by  circular  pillars,  sustaining 
pointed  arches. 

In  different  parts  of  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  fol* 
lowing  persons  I'-Caiharine  Viscounteu  Cowway,  who  died  at 
Acton  in  1639.  The  epiuph  states  that  she  bequeathed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  fortune  to  charitable  purposes.  Philippa 
the  wife  of  Francis  Horn,  provost  of  Eton,  &c.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  honorary  titles  of  Rous,  which  were  for- 
merly expressed  on  this  monument,  have  been  erased  by  some 
indignant  loyalist.  Lady,  Anne  Stmihweli:  on  each  side  of 
this  monument  is  placed  a  wooden  tablet  with  a  metrical  in- 
scription, equally  conspicuous  for  quaintness  of  style  and 
height  of  panygeric.  Lady  Southwell  died  in  1636.  Mrt. 
Siizabeth  Barry,  an  actress  of  great  celebrity  during  the  thea- 
^ipal  management  of  ^etterton.    She  died  in  1713.    Rober$^ 

Adair, 
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Adair,  Esq.  Inspector  General  of  the  hospitals,  surgeon  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  &c.  (1790)  and  Lady  Caroline  Adair,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  (J 769).  Within  the 
rails  of  the  communion-table  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory 
of  John  Byrde,  who  died  in  1542,  having  been  "  fyfty  yere 
and  three"  minister  of  Acton. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  handsome  obelisk  monament,  by 
Bacon^  to  the  memory  of  John  Raymond  Way,  Esq.  who  died 
in  1804«  aged  79.  William  Aldridge,  wheelwright,  who  is 
likewise  interred  in  this  church-yard,  died  in  1698,  in  the 
115th  year  of  his  age.* 

The  charitable  bequest  of  Edward  Dickinson,  Esq.  made  in 
1781,  requires  notice.  This  gentleman  directed  a  third  part 
of  the  interest  of  5000/.  to  be  distributed  aunually  among 
three  poor  and  industrious  couples,  married  in  Acton  church 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Lady  Conway,  in  the  year  16-36,  bestowed  on  this  parish 
the  sum  of  10/.  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  poor 
children.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  poor  girls  of 
the  parish  was  established  in  1808,  and  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  The  number  of  children  who  take  advan- 
tage of  this  institution  is,  at  present,  forty.  The  only  dis- 
senting place  of  worship  in  this  village  is  a  small  meeting- 
house ibr  Methodists. 

Near  the  church-yard  stood,  till  very  lately,  a  house  built 
by  Sir  Henry  Garway  in  1638,  which  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Skippon,  the  Parliamentary  General.  Certain. 
**  Nuns  of  the  visitation,''  melancholy  fugitives  from  different 
convents,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  and  political  convul- 
sions 

*  A  print  of  this  nncient  inbabitaiit  of  Acton,  tiken  from  a  portrtit  of 
liim  when  iu  hit  hundred  and  fdnrteenth  jretr,  is  introduced  by  Mr.  L>sont 
in  the  Environs  of  London,  &c.  Vol.  II.  but  he  is  there  stated  to  hiTO  been , 
aged  lit  when  the  painting  was  made.  The  original  portrait  is  carefully 
preserved  by  his  lineal  descendant,  John  Aldridge,  a  carpenter  at  Acton. 
His  great  grandson  died  in  1800,  in  bis  9Xttd  year. 
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sioris  of  the  continent,  tenanted  this  mansion  for  a  few  years  ; 
but  they  ha^e  now  c^uitted  Acton.  A  new  house  is  at  this  time 
erecting  on  the  site  of  Skippon's  former  residence. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  village^  as  it  is  approached  from 
London,  is  a  public  conduit,  constructed  by  Thomas  Tborney 
in  1612,  and  endowed  by  the  founder  with  a  rent  charge  of 
29^  psr  oMimm  for  tile  porpoee  of  repain. 


EALING, 

a  parish  ornamented  by  many  handsome  mansions,  lies  to 
the  west  of  Acton,  and  contains,  according  to  Lysons,  about 
3100  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  roads  and  private  gardens. 
It  is  computed  that  300  acres  of  this  land  are  cultivated  by 
market-gardeners ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mer, with  the  exception  of  about  70  acres  which  lie  waste. 
LittU-Ealing  and  Old  Brentford  are  included  within  this  pa- 
rish, as  hamlets. 

In  the  manor  of  Ealing,  which  has  belonged  from  a  very 
early  period  to  the  see  of  London,  lands  descend  according  to 
the  custom  of  Borough-English. 

The  village  of  Ealing  (often  termed  in  ancient  records  Fe- 
lingf  Yellyng,  Zelling,  and  Yealing)  is  distant  from  London 
about  seven  miles,  and  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Uxbridge  road,  on  the  south  side  of  that  thoroughfare. 
The  site  of  the  village  is  flat,  but  the  principal  dwellings  are 
detached  ;  and  a  desirable  air  of  retirement  and  country -quiet 
prevails  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  border  of 
the  Green,  a  small  area  so  termed,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  arc  several  respectable  houses,  among  which  must 
be  noticed  the  residence  of  General  Cameron.  A  house  on 
this  site  was  erected,  about  the  year  1770,  for  Thomas  Gur- 
Dell,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Dance.  The  properly  was  afterwards  pur- 
S  chased 
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ckawd  by  J.  S<ane»  Esq;  and  this  cminenl  arcKtIect  look 
down,  some  kw  years  (>ack»  the  whole  of  ihe  original  stroc« 
tare,  except  tiro  roons  of  spacious  and  fine  proportions,  and 
bailt  the  present  tiilat  in  which  he  for  scnne  time  occasionally 
lesided.  The  house  is  composed  of  hrick,  with  fluted  Ionic 
pillars  of  stone,  supporting  hor  stataes  of  females  after  the 
antique.  Various  scolptaral  tablets  are,  likewise,  introduced 
in  the  chief  front;  and  orn«  are  placed  on  the  parapet  of  the 
building. 

At  a  short  remove  from  the  Green  is  Eaimg^katui,  a  large 
and  gloomy  residence,  late  in  the  occupation  of  Csliitt 
I>ooglas,  but  now  without  a  tenant.  This  betiding  was  for* 
merly  inhabited  by  Sling»by  Bethell,  Esq.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  17aG,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Galloway. 

Contiguous  to  the  above  is  Ea!uig  Grove,  the  substantial  and 
capacious  residence  of  Charles  Wyatt,  Esq.  M.  P.  This  man. 
sion  was  for  some  years  the  property  and  residence  of  the  late 
Joseph  Gulston,  Esq.  an  eminent  collector  of  portraits;  and 
it  afterwards  passed  successively  through  the  hands  of  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Argyle.  The  attached  grounda 
comprise  about  forty  acres,  and  are  arranged  with  much  judg- 
menu 

The  Parsonage-houit  of  Ealing,  which  adjoins  these  pre* 
mises,  is  a  respectable  and  commodious  building,  greatly 
improved  by  the  present  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Colston  Cfarr, 
A.M. 

Elm  GaovB,  formerly  called  HicheM-upon^tke-keaiK  »  de* 
Ucbed  from  the  village,  and  situated  on  the  edge  of  Eating 
common.  This  house  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, the  property  and  residence  of  Sir  William  Trumbull, 
the  early  friend  of  Pope,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  State 
to  King  William.  At  subsequent  periods  it  was  possessed  by 
Charles  Hedges,  LL.D.  secreUry  to  Queen  Anne;  and  Dr. 
John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham.    The  premises  were  en* 

larged 
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larged  and  improved  by  Frederick  Barnard,  Esq.  and  the  late 
Lord  Kinnaird  afterwards  resided  here.  Of  the  heirs  of  this 
nobleman  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Spen- 
cer  Perceval^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  That  up- 
right statesman  and  amiable. man  passed  on  this  spot  the  few 
retired  houra  of  several  busy  years,  in  the  bosom  of  his  nu- 
merous family*  The  melancholy  event  of  his  premature  death 
19  still  fresh  in  the  n^emory  of  the  public ;  and  the  mention  of 
his  name,  when  joined  with  that  of  the  villa  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  prime  domestic  enjoyment$t»  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite an  emotion  of  deep  and  poignant  regret.  The  widow  of 
Mr.  Perceval  now  resides  in  this  mansion,  with  a  secotnd 
faus(^and.  Sir  Henry  Carr. 

Many,  improvements  were  bestowed  on  the  house  and 
grounds  of  £lm-grove  by  the  lamented  hand  of  their  late  pos- 
sessor ;  and  the  building  now  constitutes  a  commodious  family 
residence,  of.a  plain  but  desirable  character.  The  most  pleas- 
ing front  is  on  the  garden-side,  towards  the  south  ;  and  in  this 
portion  of  the  building  aae  introduced  some  few  simple  and 
judicious  embellishments.  The  grounds  contain  about  thirty - 
six  acres,,  ten  of  which  are  in  pleasure  ground,  and  the  re- 
mainder used  as.  meadow  or  past.ure  ;  but  each  division  is  ren- 
dered ornamental  by  the  good  taste  with  which  it  is  disposed. 
A  broad  walk,  edged  with  a  thick  plantation  of  shrubs,  leads 
round  the  chief  parts  of  the  premises. 

In  different  divisions  of  the  parish  are,  likewise,  the  follow- 
ing villas  demanding  notice. 

On  Castlebeare-hill,  distant  from  the  village  of  Ealing  near- 
ly one  mile,  is  a  seat  termed  Castle-hill  Lodge,  belonging  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent.  This  was  for  some 
time  the  property  and  residence  of  the  late  Henry  Beaufoy, 
Esq.  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mrs.  Firziierbert.  Con- 
siderable ImprovemfDts  have  been  effected  by  the  Duke  of 
Kent ;  and  the  house,  though  not  of  the  first  class  of  noble 
mansions,  is  now  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  accommodation 

of 
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of  ft  large  establishment.  The  building  is  of  rather  low,  but 
pleasing  proportions.  The  chief  front  stands  towards  the 
nortb>  and  has  in  the  centre  a  portico,  with  four  Ionic  columns^ 
surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the  tympanum  being 
▼acant*  The  hill  on  which  the  structure  is  placed  descends 
from  this  front  M*ith  a  gentle  sweep«  and  a  prospect  of  some 
extent  is  obtained  OTer  a  tract  of  country  which  is  of  an  agree- 
able though  not  of  an  eminently  picturesque  character.  The 
grounds  comprise  between  thirty  and  forty  acres,  and  are  at* 
tractive  from  inequality  of  surface,  but  are  deficient  in  wood 
and  water.  There  are  two  other  handsome  villas  on  this  hill^^ 
in  one  of  which  resided  for  some  time  the  gallant  defender  of 
Gibraltar,  General  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield. 

At  Little  Ealing,  a  hamlet  on  the  southern  side  of  this 
parish,  is  Ealing-Park,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Fisher.  The  house 
IS  of  those  moderate  proportions,  in  regard  to  height,  which 
are  so  peculiarly  desirable  in  a  country  residence.  The 
grounds  are  agreeably  sprinkled  with  wood,  and  are  adorned 
by  a  spacious  sheet  of  water.  This  mansion  (formerly  de« 
nominated  Place-house)  was  successively  the  property  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  Sir  Richard  Littleton,  Earl  Brooke  and 
Lord  Robert  Manners. 

Little  Ealing  contains,  besides  the  above,  several  respect- 
able dwellings.  One  of  these  (a  bouse  of  some  extent,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  of  Ealing  Park]  is 
now  occupied  by  General  Dumourier,  distinguished  as  a  com* 
mander  in  the  French  service,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

There  are  three  subordinate  manors  within  the  parish  of 
Ealing,  each  of  which  is  held  under  the  Bishop  of  London. 
One  of  these,  the  manor  of  Gunnersbury,  is  connected  with 
ft  residence  claiming  observation.     Mr.  Lysons,  to  whose  re« 

Part.  IV.         -  Y  searches 

*  Tiiia  front  of  the  buildiDg  is  represented  in  the  tnneied  engraving. 
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searches  we  have  on  so  many  occasions  been  indebted  iti  the 
present  worki  thinks  it  not  improhabib  that  this  manorial  dis- 
trict obtained  its  name  from  Gunuld,  or  Gunnilda,  niece  of 
King  Canute,  who  was  banished  from  England  in  the  year 
1044.  In  the  tatter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
estate  was  the  property  of  Alice  Pierce,  the  courtezan  who 
obtained  so  dangerous  an  influence  over  that  monarch  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  century  it  wa?  possessed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Trowickj  whose  second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Frowlck,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
born  at  Gunnersbury,  The  17th  centciry  presents  a  feature  of 
some  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  manor.  The  celebrated 
Serjeant  Maynard*  owned  this  estate  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century.  He  resided  here  for  many  years  ^  and  here  breathed 
his  lasl»  in  1690.  Gunnersbury  was  purchased  for  the  late 
Princess  Amelia,  Aunt  to  his  present  Majest}',  in  the  year 
I76I ;  and  her  Royal  Highness  occasionally  resided,  till  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  manor-house,  a  spacious  building 
erected  for  Sir  John  Maynard  by  fVebb,  a  pupil  and  son-in- 
law  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1663.  In  attendance  to  the  will  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  the  estate  was  sold  on  her  decease  ;  and,  after 

passing 

*  Sir  John  Maynard  was  accoonted  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  and 
soundest  lawjers  of  his  time.  During  Uie  civil  comiDOtions  of  the  t7th  cen- 
tury he  was  coiitrut  to  be  emproyed  by  the  popular  party,  and  was  Protec* 
tor*s  Serjeant  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  successor.  Oh  the  restoration  he 
was  made  King's  Serjeant,  and  in  that  capacity  he  afterwards  served  James 
II*  He  was  mnch  favoured  by  King  William,  and  was  appointed  by  tliat 
sovereign  one  of  the  Convmissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  when  he  was  87  years 
of  age,  and  had'pi'actised  at  the  bar  for  more  than  00  years.  The  story  re- 
lated by  Bishop  Burnet  (Bufnei's  Own  Times*  Vol.  I.  p.  SOS),  Inis  been  often 
printed,  bat  nay  be  here  repeated.  When  Sir  John  Maynard  waited  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  congratulations  on  his  arrival^  the  prince  noticed  his 
great  age,  and  observed  "  that  he  had  probably  outlived  ail  the  men  of  the 
law  with  whom  he  bad  commenced  his  professional  career."  Maynard  re- 
plied, "  If  your  Uishness  had  not  come  over  I  shoold  even  have  ootlived 
the  law  itself." 
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)>assing  throdgh  several  hands,  it  was  pdrchated,  as  a  matter 
of  specalation,  by  a  tradesman,  who  took  down  the  house  and 
disposed  of  the  materials. 

A  large  portion  of  the  estate  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Alexander  Copland^  Esq.  the  present  proprietor,  who  has  biiilt» 
)>artly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion,  a  desirable  rilla.  The 
groands  comprise  more  than  70  acres,  and  are  adoi'ned  by  two 
fine  sheets  of  water.  There  is  rather  a  Want  of  wood  on  some 
parts  of  these  premises ;  bat  there  are  nameroiis  cedars  of  Li* 
banns,  iloarishing  and  beautiful,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  by  Kent,  who  laid  out  the  gardens  shortly  after 
the  year  1740.  The  forcing-bouses,  pinery,  &c.  are  on  a 
tery  extensive  scale ;  and  here  are  found  those  elegant  ap« 
pendages  of  a  mansion, —warm  and  cold  baths. 

On  a  part  of  the  terrace  which  ran  before  the  house  built 
by  tbe  architect  Webb,*  is  a  second  villa,  erected  a  few  years 
back,  by  Stephen  Cosser,  Esq.  and  now  the  property  and  re'^ 
sidence  of  Major  Morison. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Edwards,  author  of 
the  Canons  of  Criticism,t  passed  some  years  in  the  eaHy  part 
of  his  life  at  Pitihangtr  in  this  parish ;  and  few  will  recollect 
with  indifierence  that  Henry  Fielding^  the  Cervantes  of  £n« 
gland,  resided  occasionally,  during  the  last  mournfol  year  of 
his  life,  at  Pordhook,  situated  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Acton* 
Fielding,  whose  pen  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  heartfelt 
mirth,  was  now  oppressed  by  a  complication  of  disorders 
which  threw  a  cloud  over  his  fancy,  and  would  have 
subjugated  the  whole  powers  of  a  mind  less  vivacious  and 
elastic.     As  a  last  and  forlorn  hope,  he  was  advised  to  seek 

Y2  the 

^  That  mansion  chieflj  occupied  the  space  hetwaea  the  two  preteot 
hoosei. 

t  The  death  of  this  ingenioas  writer  it  noticed  in  our  account  of  Parson's 
tircaa.    Vide  Ante,  p.  107. 
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the  mild  climate  of  Lisbon.  He  passed  the  night  before  the 
commencement  of  thu  voyage,  at  hit  country  retirement,  uk 
the  society  of  his  children  ;  and  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  in 
so  touching  an  hour  as  that  of  a  departure  from  his  family,  de- 
mand the  topographer's  attention,  while  pausing  over  the  spot 
on  ^'hich  the  trial  of  fortitude  occurred.  The  following  are 
his  own  words,  proceeding  warmly  from  the  closest  recess  of 
his  bosom,  as  he  slowly  sailed  towards  the  port  whence  he 
was  never  to  return :  '*  Wednesday,  June  26,  1754.—  On 
this  day,  the  most  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose, 
and  found  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the  light 
of  this  sun,  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take 
leave  of  tome  of  those  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a 
mother-like  fondness,  guided  by  nature  and  passion,  and  un^ 
cured  and  unhardened  by  all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophi- 
cal school  where  I  had  learnt  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise 
death.  In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  fool  of  me  as 
she  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  whatsoever  :  under  pretence 
of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  she  drew  me  in  to  suffer  the 
company  of  my  liule  ones,  during  eight  hours ;  and  I  doubt 
not  whether,  in  that  time,  I  did  nut  undergo  more  than  in  all 
my  distemper. 

'  "  At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me  than  I  kissed  my  children  round,  and 
went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution.  My  wife,  who  be* 
haved  more  like  a  heroine  and  philosopher,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  tenderest  mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest 
daughter,  followed  me;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
here  took  their  leave  ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  applauded, 
with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which  I  well  knew  I  had 
110  title  ;  as  all  oiher  such  philosophers  may,  if  they  have  any 

modesty,  confess  on  the  like  occasions/'* 

The 

*  Journal  of  »  Toyige  to  Ltsbon«  bjr  the  lute  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  p. 
43—46.  Thii  joarnnl  was  chiefly  writlen  by  Fielding  dvrtng  his  Tuyag;e,  sad 
was  pabliihed  after  bis  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
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The  Piuisk  Ckwreh  of  Ealing  is  a  spactoas  brick  strnctare* 
•rected  on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  which  fell  down  on  the 
97th  of  March,  1729.  The  present  boilding  was  more  than 
ten  years  in  progress,  and  was  not  opened  till  Trinity  ^''  day* 
1740.  The  interior  is  in  iUfi  form  of  an  oblong  square*  with 
galleries  at  the  two  sides  and  at  the  west  end.  Over  the  latter 
is  a  small  organ,  given  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  of  Ealing  Park,  in 
the  year  1804.  The  font  is  of  veined  marble,  and  is  placed 
Bear  the  reading-desk,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave. 

On  the  north  wall  is  an  ancient  brass,  with  kneeling  figures, 
and  an  inscription  to  "  Richard  AmondcMham,  otherwise  called 
Awuham,  mercer,  and  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calys.''  The 
date  is  obliterated,  or  omitted,  but  the  monument  would  ap« 
pear  to  be  of  the  latter  pari  of  the  I5th  century.  Towards 
the  west  end  of  the  same  wall  is  an  oval  tablet,  with  a  cnrled 
snake,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  round  the  edge,  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Orme,  Esq,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  Ealing. 
On  the  tablet  is  the  following  inscription :  **  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Robert  Orme;  a  man  endeared  to  his  friends  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  respected  by  the  public  as 
the  elegant  historian  of  the  military  traiuactions  of  the  British 
nation  in  India.-Ob.  13  January,  1801,  stat.  73/'  On  the 
south  wall  is  a  small  square  tablet,  with  sculptured  hour-glass, 
and  other  emblems  of  mortality,  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Taoemer,  Esquire,*  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1638. 
In  the  chancel,  among  other  monuments,  is  one  to  different 
branches  of  the  Guiston  family. 

The  following  eminent  persons  are  likewise  buried  at  Ealing, 
though  without  suitable  memorials.  Sir  John  Maynard,  Km. 
whom  we  have  noticed  in  our  account  of  Gunnersbury ;  «'ied 
1690.  John  Oldmixon^  the  historical  and  political  writer, 
(1742).  Dr.  William  JiTtng,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Ox- 
ford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Stepney. 
Dr.  King  died  in  1764,  and  directed  that  his  heart,  enclosed 
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*  Mentioned  by  Ne wceurt  as  Richard  Tave mor,  A.  M. 
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in  a  silver  case*  should  be  deposited  io  St.  Mary  Hall«  and  kk 
other  remains  be  interred  at  Ealing.  Sir  Frederick  Morton 
Sden»  Bart,  the  very  able  author  of  the  work  intituled  *'  The 
State  of  the  Poor,  or  an  History  of  ^the  Labouring  Classes  in 
England,  from  the  Conquest/'  is  buried  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  church.  He  died  in  1809.  Jfohn  Home  Tooke,  the  learn* 
ed  author  of  the  «'  Diversions  of  Purley/'  who  died  in  1812« 
directed  his  remains  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tomb  prepared  by  him 
in  his  garden  at  Wimbledon.  But  it  was  found  inconvenient 
to  con^ply  with  this  desire,  and  he  lies  buried  at  Ealing.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  Sir  ifrancis  Burdett^  and  mai\y  othef 
]iterary  and  political  friends. 

The  beneQce  of  Ealing  is  a  vicarage^  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop  of  I^ndon  ;  and  the  church  is  subject  to  the  ju-r 
risdiction  of  that  prelate  only,  or  his  commissary.  John  Bow- 
man, B.  D.  who  died  in  1639,  founded  a  lectureship  in  this 
church,  which  he  endowed  with  iOLperqnnum. 

There  is,  in  the  village  of  Ealing,  a  small  place  of  meeting 
for  Methodists.  On  the  border  of  the  Uxbridge  road,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  are  four  almshouses^  built  in  178S, 
as  habitations  for  poor  families  belonging  to  the  parish,  with 
part  of  a  sum  of  money  given  by  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  as  n 
compensation  for  enclosing  a  piece  of  waste  land. 

Herf  is  a  Charity  School  for  boys,  to  which  Lady  Capet, 
who  died  in  1791,  gave  one^twelfth  part  of  an  estate  in  Kent, 
which  portion  of  the  estate  now  produces  the  annual  sum  of 
37/.  10#.  Several  liberal  bequests  have  since  occurred,  and 
20  boys  are  now  clothed  and  instructed,  with  the  aid  of  vo- 
luntary subscriptions  and  an  annual  charity  sermon. 

A  School  for  Girls  was  established  at  Ealing  about  the  year 
1712,  in  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  50Q/.  for  that  purpose, 
made  by  Lady  Jane  Rawiinson.  The  institution  has  sinc^ 
^een  favoured  with  several  gifts  and  bequests,  and  20  girls 
are  now  instructed  and  clotned,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coli 
Iffction  at  a  charity  sermon. 
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Old  Brentford^  a  populous  hamlet  of  ihis  parish,  com* 
prises  the  eastern,  and  perhaps  larger,  portion  of  the  towa 
generally  understood  by  the  name  of  Brentford.  Seated  oa 
the  great  western  road,  and  composed  chiefly  of  ordinary 
houses,  inhabited  by  persons  depending  on  the  traffic  of  the 
thoroughfare,  this  division  of  the  parish  would  appear  to  ha?o 
few  demands  on  t^e  examiner's  attention ;  yet  there  are  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  place  which  must  needa 
prove  interesting  to  the  Geologist.  In  this  neighboarhood 
have  recently  been  found  some  of  those  organic  remains  which 
form  the  tacit  i^emorials  of  ages  quite  unknown,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  excite  an  ardour  of  curiosity  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gratify,  by  rational  deduction.  An  account  of 
these  discoveries  was  written  by  the  late  Mr,  W.  K.  Trimmer* 
and  is  mserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1813.  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  brother  of  thatgea^ 
tleman,  slating  the  decease  of  the  author  shortly  after  he  had 
prepared  his  papers  for  public  inspection.  The  account  may 
be  deemed  the  more  valuable,  from  the  circumstance  of  Sir 
Jotseph  Banks  having  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  investiga* 
iion,  in  its  principal  stages.  The  following  appear  to  be  tl^e 
more  important  points  of  the  intelligence  conveyed. 

The  specimens  of  organic  remains  discovered  near  Brent* 
ford  were  found  on  digging  clay,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Trimmer*  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  They 
were  diKOvered  in  two  fields,  which  were  not  contiguous  to 
each  other.  The  firu  Jieli  in  which,  the  earth  was  perforated 
is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Thamee  at  Kew  Bridge,  iu. 
surface  being  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Thames,  at  low 
water.  The  strata  on  this  spot  ace  thus  described :— firsts, 
sandy  loam,  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  depth,  the  lower  two 
feet  being  slightly  calcareous ;  second,  saody  gravel,  a  few 
inches  only  in  thickness;  third,  loam,,  slightly  calcareous^ 
from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth ;  between  ibis  and  the  next  stra- 
tum»   peat  frequently  intervenes  in  small  patches;   fourth, 

Y4  gravel 
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grave]  with  water ;  this  latter  stratam  varies  from  two  to  ten 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  always  the  deepest  in  the  places  co* 
Tered  by  peat;  fifths  the  main  substratum  of  blae  clay,  which 
extends  under  London  and  the  whole  of  its  yicinity,  and 
which  is  proved  (by  the  perforation  effected  in  the  digging 
of  several  wells)  to  be  about  SOO  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
more  lt;vel  lands^  and  proportionably  deeper  under  the  hills. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  remains  of  an  organised  body 
have  been  found  in  the  first  stratum.  In  the  second  stratum 
anaiUdhells,  and  the  shells  of  river-fish  have  been  met  with, 
and  a  few  bones  of  land-animals,  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
size,  and  in  so  mutilated  a  state  that  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  third  stratum  the 
horns  and  bones  of  the  ox,  and  the  horns,  bones^  and  teeth  of 
the  deer  have  been  found.  In  the  fourth  stratum  were  dis- 
covered teeth  and  bones  of  both  the  African  and  Asiatic  ele- 
phant; teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  bones,  horns,  and 
teeth  of  the  ox.  A  tusk  of  an  elephant,  dug  from  this  stratum^ 
measured,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  nine  feet  three  inches,  but 
was  unfortunately  broken  in  an  attempt  to  rerpove  it,  In  the 
fifth  stratum  (namely  that  bed  of  blue  clay,  which  extends  to 
8o  great  a  distance)  the  extraneous  fossils  discovered  are  en- 
tirely marine,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  specimens  of 
-fruit,  and  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  the  latter  of  which  may 
indeed  be  ponsidered  as  marine,  because,  when  of  a  sufficient 
size,  th«'y  are  always  penetrated  by  Teredines.  The  other 
fossils  from  this  stratuni  are  nautili ;  oysters ;  teeth  and  bones 
of  fish  ;  a  great  variety  of  small  marine  shells,  &c.  This  stra* 
tum  has  been  penetrated,  in  the  field  under  notice,  only  to 
the  depth  of  SO  feet,  throughout  which  the  specimens  found 
were  dispersed  without  any  regularity. 

The  second  field  is  about  one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  former, 
and  U  one  mile  north  of  the  river  Thames,  and  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Brent;  its  height  above 
the  Thames,  at  low  water^  being  about  40  feet.     Th«  stra^ 

ar« 
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tre  thas  enmnerated :  firit«  tandy  1oaiD«  to  the  depth  of  eight 
<Dr  nine  feet,  the  lowest  three  feet  of  which  is  slightly  calcsre- 
oas  ;  second,  sand,  ending  hi  sandy  gravel ;  third  sandy  loam, 
iiighly  calcareous :  below  this  are  two  strata  of  gravel  and 
clay,  as  in  the  former  field ;  but  these  have,  in  the  present  • 
instance,  been  only  penetrated  in  digging  for  water.  In  the 
first  stratum,  as  in  the  other  field,  no  organic  remains  have 
been  discovered  ;  in  the  second,  (but  always  so  low  as  to  bt 
within  two  feet  of  the  third  stratum)  have  been  found  the 
leeth  and  bones  of  the  hippopotamus  and  of  the  elephant ;  the 
horns,  bones»  and  teeth,  of  several  species  of  deer;  and  the 
same  parts  of  the  ox*  together  with  numerous  shells  of  river 
fish.  The  remains  of  hippopotami  are  here  so  abundant,  that 
on  turning  over  an  area  of  190  yards,  in  the  year  1813,  parts 
of  six  tusks  of  that  animal  were  found,  besides  a  tooth,  and 
part  of  the  horn,  of  a  deer ;  parts  of  a  tusk,  and  a  grinder,  of 
an  elephant;  and  the  horns,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  scull, 
of  an  ox.  One  of  these  horns  was  measured  by  Mr.  Trim- 
mer as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  and  was  found  to  be  four  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  following  the  curve,  and  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  larger  end.  Near  it  was  found  a  horn  only  six 
inches  in  length.  Mr.  Trimmer  observes  that  the  gravel- 
atones  io  this  stratum  do  not  appear  to  have  been  rounded  in 
the  usual  way  by  attrition,  and  that  the  bones  must  have  been 
deposited  after  the  flesh  was  oif,  because  in  no  instance  have 
two  bones  been  found  together  which  were  joined  in^the  liv- 
ing animal ;  and  he  likewise  observes  that  the  bones  are  not 
in  the  least  worn,  as  must  have  been  the  ease  had  they  been 
exposed  to  the  wash  of  a  sea-beach.— In  the  third  stratum 
wrere  also  found  horns  and  bones  of  the  ox  and  deer,  together 
vrith  snail-shells,  and  shells  of  river  fish.* 

Old 

*  ScKB  far^^  psrticoUn  in  th«  PblloiophicAl  Tnuimction^  for  181S, 
where  arc  introduced  engravings  oC  the  principal  article!  disceTered.  The 
^^(tion  of  orgayiie  fsnwiai  iomed  bj  this  ingenious  correspondent  ef 
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Old  Brentford  would  appe^  well  situated  for  the  cultiTa^ 
tion  of  manufactures ;  and  several  large  establishments,  in 
various  branches,  have  been  instituted  at  different  periods. 
But  the  principal  of  these  have  fallen  off  and  disappeared. 
The  trade  of  malting  is  here  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  a  potiery  of  considerable  reputation,  and  a  large  malt 
distillery.  The  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  was  lately  cul- 
tivated with  much  spirit,  but  this  trade  is  now  drooping  for 
want  of  a  requisite  demand, 

George  Chisel,  situate  iu  this  part  of  Brentford,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  parish  of  Ealing,  was  built  about  the  year 
1770  after  a  design  of  Mr.  Kirby.  This  is  a  pleasing  struc- 
ture«  composed  of  brick,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
certain  inhabitants  of  Old  Brentford,  who  were  desirous  of 
attending  divine  service  according  to  the  rules  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  therefore  suffered  great  inconvenience  from 
the  distance  of  the  parish  churth.  The  patronage  is  vested 
in  the  Vicar  of  Ealing.  At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  a 
painting,  by  Zoffany,  representing  the  ''Lord's  Supper,'^ 
which  was  presented  by  that  artist,  while  residing  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Strand-on-the-green. 

There  are,  in  this  part  of  the  parish,  meeting*houses  for 
Dissenters  of  the  following  denominations :  Westieyan  Me- 
thodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  The  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  two  former  classes  of  Dissenters  are  substantial  and 
commodious. 

The  schools  for  gratuitous  education  in  this  hamlet  have 
become  eminently  useful,  and  have  obtained  much  deserved 
celebrity,  in  consequence  of  the  judicious  regulations  intro- 
duced 


the  Royal  Society,  is  now  preserved  in  the  hoase  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
near  Old  Brentford.  Not  any  discoveries  of  in)|K>rtance  have  occurred 
since  the  date  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  Letter,  a  circumstance  probably  owing 
to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  brick  manufacture  in  this  neighbourhood* 


Aieed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer.*  A  Sonday  Sch<Md«  and  a 
School  of  Indnitry,  were  instiUited  in  the  yean  178^  and 
1787,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Storges,  then  Vicar  of  Ealing. 
The  elFecU  of  thete  institntions  were  found  so  beneficial  that, 
in  1806,  a  free  daily  school  was  established,  which  was  en* 
larged  in  181CK  A  considerable  sabscription  has  lately  been 
raised,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  schoolroom  sufficiently 
spacious  to  permit  the  instruction  of  900  boys  on  the  Madras 
systeou  This  room  is  situated  at  New  Brentford,  as  the  school 
is  now  united  with  an  endowed  institution  at  that  place.  The 
current  expenses  are  defrayed  by  annual  subscriptions  (to 
which  her  Majesty  contributes  twenty  pounds)  and  by  charity 
sermons. 

The  School  of  Industry  is  situated  in  the  cbapeUyard  of 
Old  Brentford.  About  90  girls  are  at  present  instruoted«  by 
means  of  this  commendable  establishment,  in  such  brancbea 
of  learning  and  plain«work  as  are  calculated  to  render  theoa 
nsefui  domestic  serranu  and  deserring  members  of  society.. 
The  Madras  system  is  likewise  adopted  in  this  school. 

There  are,  in  Old  Brentford,  two  sets  of  unendowed  alma* 
(louses,  for  the  habitation  of  poor  persons. 


WILSDON,  or  WILLESDEN. 

This  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  turnpike  road 
from  London  to  Edgware,  and  prinoipally  on  the  west  by  the 
road  leading  from  London  to  Harrow-on«the-Hill.  It  con* 
tains  4000  acres  of  land,  a  great  part  of  which  is  meadow  or 
pasture-ground.    There  is,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of 

land 

*  This  txcellent  ladj  resided  for  many  y^n  in  a  hooie  near  Old  Brent- 
ford«  which  is  still  occapied  by  a  part  of  her  family.  Her  numerons  pab- 
lications  are  well  kaown^  and  are  as  gencrallj  respected  :  for  the  great  oh* 
ftcx  of  all  her  writings  is  the  promotion  of  good  morals  on  the  basis  of  ten^ 
|>erite  i eligipvt  piadplfii 
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land  in  aratfon  within  this  district  than  is  customary  with  Mid« 
diesex  parishes  so  near  to  the  metropolis.  But  the  common- 
field  system  pre vailsy  and  is  attended,  as  usual,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  indifferent  husbandry.  The  quantity  of  land  wnick 
lies  in  open  field  is  about  460  acres,  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
has  very  judiciously  been  obtained  in  the  present  year  (1815) 
for  enclosing  the  coiiinion*fieids  and  waste-land ;  under  the 
operation  of  which  much  local  benefit  may  be  expected.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  great  and  small  tithes 
are  to  be  commuted  by  a  corn-rent. 

Wtf  are  now  in  a  neighbourhood  more  rural  and  tranquil 
than  might  be  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The 
bouses  are  few*  and,  in  general,  widely  scattered.  Yet  the 
scenery  is  invituigiy  picturesque  at  many  points,  and  the  place 
would  appear  calculated  for  the  retirement  of  the  citizen,  if 
contrast  and  repose  be  the  objects  which  he  seeks  in  a  coun* 
try  residence.  The  river  Brent  waters  the  north  and  west 
aides.pf  the  parish,  but  this  strram  is  subject  to  floods  injurious 
to  the  land  on  iu  immedkite  borders.  The  churCh  is  distant 
about  five  miles  from  Ty bourn  turnpike. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  written  WeUesdane  in  the  Nor* 
man  Survey^  and  the  manor  is  there  stated  to  belong  to  the 
Canons  of  St.  Paul's,  to  whom  it  had  been  either  given  or 
confirmed  by  King  Athelslan.  This  manorial  district  was  af« 
terwards  subdivided,  and  there  are  now  eight  distinct  manors 
in  Wilsdon,  seven  of  which  are  held  by  the  same  number  of 
prebends  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,*  or  by  their  lessees.  The 
nanor  of  East  Twyford  belongs  to  Charles  Brett,  Esq, 

The  principal  dwellings  of  this  parish  are  divided  into  se* 

parate 

*  For  in  accoant  of  the  Prt:bend«  of  St.  Paols,  relttiog  to  this  parish; 
lee  Vol.  II.  of  London  and  Middlesex,  p.  197, 198.  Bnt,  in  addition  to 
the  information  there  conveyed,  it  maj  here  be  obsenred  that  of  the  eigl^ 
prebends  described  as  taking  a  name  from  different  parts  of  this  parochial 
district,  three  have  not  any  corpt,  vi^.— A'Msdoii ;  Qxf^U  ;  and  £»t  Tipy* 
mtl,  otherwise  Eu  Twyford, 
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^nte  small  villages,  thus  denominated;  CSiurch-end;  Nau* 
4ra;  and  HarkHan,  or  Hold$don  Green. 

The  most  conspicaous  residence  b  Brandesbury  HouUp 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  lane  that  leads  from  KiU 
houm,  and  is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  that  place.  The 
house  has  no  regularity  of  architectural  character,  but  is  fairly 
tommodioos»  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  welUarrang* 
ed  grounds.  This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lady  Salts* 
bury,  relict  of  Sir  Thomas  Salisbury,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  who  possessed  much  property  in  this  parish^ 
and  was  lessee  of  the  prebendal  estate  of  Brandesbury.  Her 
Ladyship  died  here,  and  the  house  is  now  occupied  by  Coutts 
Trotter,  Esq.  as  tenant  to  the  Re?.  Lynch  Burroughs,  to  whom 
Lady  Salisbury  bequeathed  this  property. 

On  the  borders  of  Wilsoon  GasBN  are  several  houses  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  a  dwelling  of  a  rather  superior  description^ 
which  was  Utely,  for  a  short  lime,  the  residence  of  Lord  le 
Despencer.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Weedon,  contigu* 
•us  to  this  green,  is  a  knoll,  commanding  an  admired  and  ex- 
tensive view,  which  includes  Windsor  Castle,  Leith  Hill,  and 
several  other  prominent  objects  in  the  surrounding  country. 
From  Doliis'hill, .  near  the  Edgware-road,  are  likewise  oh- 
tained  fine  and  interesting  prospects. 

Neasdon  Hotue,  distant  nearly  one  mile  from  the  church  of 
Wilsdon,  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
and  John  Nicoll,  Esq. ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  latter  gen> 
tleman.  A  mansion-house,  or  capital  messuage,  near  this  site, 
was  anciently  called  Catwoods,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived that  name  from  John  Attewode,  who  possessed  the  pro- 
perty in  the  time  of  Richard  L  In  140S,  his  descendant,  of 
the  same  name,  sold  the  estate  to  John  Roberts,  Esq.  whose 
great-grandson,  Thomas  Roberts,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Hen«t 
ry  VUL  the  mansion  afterwards  termed  Neasdon-house.  This 
mansion  was  enlarged  by  the  Roberts  family,  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth ;  and  again  by  Sir  William  Roberts,  about  the  year 
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1650;  bat  was  taken  dowb  by  Thomas  Nicoll,  Esq.  grand-* 
father  of  the  present  occupier ;  at  which  time  the  apacioiis 
and  detached  offices  were  converted  into  the  desirable  resi- 
dence now  standing.  Sir  William  Roberts,  the  former  prq. 
prietorof  the  ancient  mansion,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and,  from  this  circomstance,  it  seems  pro- 
bable  that  a  tradition  has  arisen  which  supposes  the  protector 
to  have  himself  occupied  Neasdon  house. 

In  Neasdon  also  stands  a  brick  mansion^  the  property  and 
residence  of  James  Hall,  Esq.  which  commands  attractive  and 
diversified  prospects  towards  the  south  and  sooth-east.  This 
villa  was  erected  in  the  year  1700,  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wingfield,  one  of  the  masters  of  Westminster  Schools 
and  was  enlarged  and  much  tmprotred>  in  1725,  by  Lord 
George  Carpenter,  who  resided  for  several  years  at  Neasdon^ 
and  died  here,  in  1731;  Mr.  Hall  purchased  this  estate  in 
IdOO,  and  has  effected  extensive  and  judicious  improve^ 
ments. 

At  HoUdon  Oreen,  on  the  Harrow  roadj  are  several  desira^ 
ble  houses,  pleasantly  situated. 

The  ParUh  C^rch  of  Wilsdon,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sl 
Mary,  is  a  Gothic  structure,  erected  probably  id  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower, 
rugged  through  age,  and  an  interesting  air  of  antiquity  pre<» . 
tails  over  the  whole  structure,  except  that  the  east  window^ 
which  was  large,  has  been  contractedf  and  a  mean  frame<> 
work  of  wood  substituted  for  the  stone  mollions. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel^  nave»  and  south  aisle^ 
separated  by  pointed  arches,  the  chancel  being  ascended  by 
two  steps.  The  ceiling  is  coved^  and  of  wood  divided  into 
pannels  by  a  painted  moulding,  with  carved  ornaments  in  the 
xngles.  On  the  wall  of  a  chapel^  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  Is  a  monument,  with  kneeling  figures,  to  Richard  Paine^ 
Esq.  who  was  gentleman-pensioner  to  five  princes,  and  who 
died  in  1606,  in  his  95th  year  i  And.  Margery  bis  wifcj  who 
8  died 


died  in  1595.  On  the  floor,  among  other  grsrestones^  is  that 
of  General  Oiway,  an  officer  of  great  brayery  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  who  died  in  1764.  Here  are>  likewise^ 
some  ancient  brasses,  and  stones  from  which  brasses  have  been 
taken.  The  whole  fornitare  of  the  charch  is  of  a  rustic  and 
humble  description;  yet  devotees  from  various  parts  were 
formerly  attracted  to  this  spot  by  an  image  of  our  lady,  re- 
nowned  for  dispensing  benefits  among  those  who  visited  it  in 
pilgrimage.*  A  very  neat  vestry-room  has  been  lately  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  by  means  of  a  subscription 
among  the  land-owners  and  occupiers. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  belonging  to 
Wilsdon  Church,  taken  about  1547,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Lysons  "that  mention  is  made  of  two  Mtuert,  that  were 
appointed  to  remayne  in  the  church,  for  to  drink  yn  at 
brideales."t 

The  rectory  of  Wilsdon  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
appropriated  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who  are 
owners  of  the  great  tithes  and  patrons  of  the  vicarage. 

There  is  in  Wilsdon  a  Sunday  School,  which  was  establish* 
ed  in  1810,  by  several  gentlemen  residing  in  the  parish,  and 
has  been  constantly  favoured  with  the  personal  superintend** 
ance  of  the  liberaUminded  and  benevolent  founders.  The 
good  effects  of  this  institution  are  visible  in  the  improved 
manners  of  the  children  who  are  the  objects  of  iu  philanthro- 
pic intentions ;  but  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  this  chariuble 
and  wise  design  has  met  with  considerable  oppofition  from  se» 

veral 

'  *  Tbe  Palmer,  in  Hejwood't  F^ur  fs,  had  been  '<  At  Crome,  at  Wil9- 
liMie,  and  at  Moswel."    Dodsley>.0]d  Plnyt,  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

i  Environs,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  818.  It  will  be  recollected  tbat  wine,  in 
which  aops,  or  pieces  of  cake,  or  wafer,  were  immersed,  was  first  blessed 
by  tbe  priest,  al  marriages,  and  then  drank  by  the  bride,  the  bridegroom^ 
and  their  company.  The  allusions  to  this  custom  are  very  nnmeroas  in  out 
old  dramatic  writers.  See  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Braad's  Popu^ 
lar  Autiqaities,  8nd  Edit,  V«l.  II.  p.  63^  et  seq^ 
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Teral  wealthy  farmers  in  the  parish,  who  are  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  clods  which  they  cultivate  as  to  suppose  that  even  the 
moderate  share  of  information  imparted  by  an  establishment 
like  this,  must  render  the  children  of  the  poor  unfit  fur  useful 
and  contented  labour  !  The  expenses  of  the  sphool  are  de- 
frayed by  subscriptions,  and  an  annual  Charity  Sermon.  The 
children  are,  likewise,  partly  clothed. 


WEST  TWYpORD. 

The  parish  so  denominated  lies  between  Ealing  and  Wilsdon, 
and  comprises  about  380  acres  of  land.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  rural  character  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Wilsdon,  but  the  district  to  which  we  now  conduct  the  readeif 
is  indeed  profoundly  retired,  for  the  whole  parish  contains 
only  one  mansion  and  a  dependant  farming  establishment ! 

It  does  not  appear  that  Twyford  ever  possessed  numerous 
residents.  The  manor  is  recognised  in  Domesday  under  the 
name  of  Txfeverde,  and  it  is  there  said  that  Gueri,  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  holds  two  hides  of  land.  **  There  is  land  to  one 
plough  and  a  half.  There  is  a  plough  in  the  demesne,  and  a 
half  may  be  made.  There  are  two  villanes  of  one  virgate, 
and  one  bordar  of  six  acres,  and  three  cottagers.  Pannage 
for  fi(ly  hogs.''*  The  land  was  worth  twenty  shillings  in  King 
Edward's  reign,  and  thirty  shillings  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
In  the  year  1351,  there  were  ten  inhabited  houses  in  this  pa- 
lish, besides  the  manorial  seat^f     Only  one  of  these,  the 

manor- 

•  Bawdwen*t  Trans^  of  Domes,  far  MUd.  p.  6.  Mr.  Bawdwen  placet 
Ibis  manor  under  the  head  of  Eatt  Twyford,  a  hamlet  in  the  pirithof  Wils» 
don.    Newconrt  falls  into  the  saiue  mistake,  in  regard  to  the  church. 

t  Lysous,  Vol.  II.  p.  808.  To  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lysons  it  roajf 
be  added,  on  the  authority  of  the  records  at  St.  Paul's,  that  there  were  six 
tenements  at  Twyford,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century,  one  of  which 
foimed  the  residence  of  the  minister,  and  the  lents  ol  the  others  assisted. in 
supporting  liiok    These  tenei&ents  wffe  situated  near  tfaechuicb* 
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1&tn6r«boii9e»  was  remaining  in  the  reign  of  Elixabelh,  and 
die  parish  cbntinned  in  the  same  depopulated  slate  until  a 
ftrming-d welling  was  added  to  the  mansion  by  the  present 
possessor  of  the  domain. 

U  the  year  1114,  the  faianor  of  Twyford  was  leased  to  Wal- 
ter de  Cranfofd  and  his  wife,  with  all  the  tithes  of  corn«  sheep, 
•nd^oois,  by  thf  Dean  and  Chapter  of  SU  PaoPs.  AfVer 
passing  through  Tarioos  bands  it  was  procured,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  loth  century,  by  John  Philpot^  citiaen  of  Lon« 
don,  with  whose  £imiiy  it  remained  through  many  descents* 
In  the  18ib  century  it  passed,  iii  marriage  with  a  ^rand* 
daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Heme,  t6  the  Cholmeley  fomily,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  in  the  ye^  1806,  by  Thomas  Wilian, 
Esq*  the  present  possessor. 

This  parish  h  watered  oft  its  northern  margin  by  the  small 
riyer  Brent*  and  the -lower  portion  Qf  its  Uiids  sometimes  suffer 
detriment  from  the  overflow  of  tha^  stream.  There  is,  .  Iso, 
another  brook  in  the  close  contiguity ;  and  from  this  ci^-c  *m-* 
stance  of  situation  the  name  of  the  pUce  is  evidently  derived. 
The  Paddington  Canal  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
parish. 

The  ancient  mmior-faous^  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over 
which  was  a  draw  bridge*  .  Th^^  buitdipg  has  recently  been 
taken  down,  and  the  moat  filled  up.  Nearly  on  the  same  site 
ah  extensive  mansion  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Wilian,  from 
the  design  of  Atkinson,  and  under  the  superinteftdance  of 
that  architect.  This  is  a  commodious  residence,  imitative  of  th« 
style  usually  termed  Gothic,  and  the  general  effect  is  striking 
and  extremely  fine.*  The  interior  is  judiciously  arranged,  and 
is  calculated  for  the  recepUon  of  a  family  moving  on  a  liberal 
and  hospitable  scale.  The  whole  of  the  attached  lauds  ar« 
agreeably  adorned  with  wood,  and  are  of  an  ornamental  cba« 
racter^  but  only  a  small  portion  is  dedicated  exclusively  to 
the    purpose  of   pleasure-grounds.     The    house  contuianda 

Paet  IV.     .  .2  pleasingi 

^  Ws  iniert  a  view  af  thh  elegtnt  baiJding. 
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pleasiog,  ikough  limiked,  Tiews  oTcr  sone  of  the  meet  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  coanty  of  Middlesex ;  and  Che  tract' dit- 
posed  as  garden-scenery  is  laid  out^  with  much  simplicity  and 
good  taste. 

In  the  immediate  neigbliourhood  of  the  mansion  is  the 
church  of  Twyford,  This  is  a  very  s^lal^  building,  originally 
of  a  plain  character  and  formed  of  bricks  The  whole  is  now 
covered  with  cement^  and  various  Gothic  ornftinents  haye  been 
bestowed,  with  a  free  yet  not  extravagant  hand.  The  interior^ 
is  fitted  up  witb  conspicuous  neatness  and  delicacy.  We  can- 
not here  bestow  too  much  praise  on  tiie  care  with  which  every 
monument  in  this  church  has  been  preserved,  during  the  late 
repair  and  alterations.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a 
monument  on  the  north  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Hemy  Bold, 
the  poet,  who  died  in  1683.  This  writer  published  a  volume 
of  humorous  poems,  and  a  second  volmne  was  published  after 
his  death,  by  his  brother.  There  are  also  monuments,  witb 
effigies,  to  Robert  Moyle,E$q,  and  to  Waher  Moyle,  Esq.  The 
latter  died  in  1660,  and  is  described,  iti  his  epitaph,  as  having, 
resided  atTwyford. 

It  has  i}ot  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  regular  benefice 
attached  to  this  place  of  worship.  Th^  clergyman  officiating 
is  nominated  by  Mr.  Willan,  and  performs  divine  service  oii^ 
every  Sunday. 

The  Farmery  on  thrs  estate  is  at  an  appropriate  distance 
from  the  house,  and  is  arranged  with  due  attention  to  the  greai 
improvements  lately  introduced  to  such  buildings. 

FINCHLEY. 

This  village  is  situated  to  the  west  o(  the  northern  road,  at 
Che  distance  of  eight  miles  from  London.  The  manor  of 
Fiiichlcy  has  belonged,  from  a  period  beyond  record,  to  the 
see  of  London,  and  the  parish  has  lately  experienced  a  great 
improvement,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the 

enclosure 


■• '  "jq^iir^rr^rj"  '■ ,  :;TnT 
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^closuce  of  iU  common  land.  Finchley<»common»  consisting 
of  more  than  one  tbouAand  acre9>  was*  in  its  former  state,  of 
little  profit ;  and  the  prropriety  of  enclosing  and  culiiTating  dis* 
tricts  so  extensive  and  wild,  in  the  ficiniiy  of  the  metropolis, 
ivould  appear  to  be.  the  more  evident  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility which  such  trackless  wastes  aSbrd  to  the  escap«  of  high- 
way  rol:)bers  and  otl^er  depredators.  The  soil  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  district  is  a  strong  loam,  of  ten  or  more  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  whole  promises,  under  skilful  culture^  to  be 
bfghiy  productive. 

The  few  historical  events  which  relate  to  Finchley  are  co^* 
nected  with  its  former  common.*  Here  General  Monk  drew 
Up  his  forces,  on  the  third  of  February  16G0;  and  several  re« 
giments  were  encamped  at  the  same  place  in  1780,  on  accoopt 
of  the  d'lsgraceful  riots  which  then  prevailed  in  the  metro* 
polis, 

Finchley  is  a  sm.all  bat  respectable  village;  and,  as  the  prin« 
cipal  building?  are  almost  invariably  detached,  the  place  re* 
tains  a  character  agreeably  rural,  Iii  different  parts  of  the 
parish,  particularly  in  those  towards  the  common-side,  are 
many  substantial  and  handsome  villas, 

Jhe  Parish  Ckurchf  is  a  pleasing  structure,  chiefly  composed 
of  stone,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  15th 
cenittiy.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled  tower,  with 
gradoated  buttresses.  Some  alterations  have  been  effected  at 
different  periodsr,  among  which  must  be  noticed  three  windows 
jn  the  upper  part  of  the  north  side,  which  are  of  modem 
date,  ^nd  bear  no  reference  to  the  architectural  character  of 
the  building. 

The  interior  appears  sufficiently  commodious,  and  is  divided 
into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle.    A  gallery  is  constructed 

Z2  on 

•  Itumy  be  observed  tliat  the  guards  JraUed  here,  when  marching  toward! 
Scotland. dDTing  the  rebellibn  of  1745.  The  excellent  painting  by  Ho^taik 
has  imported  •  lasting  interest  to  this  occurrence. 

t  See  the  «noexed  engraving. 
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on  a  part  of  the  north  side,  and  at  the  whole  oF  the  west  emL 
Over  the  latter  division  of  gallery  is  placed  a  small  organ. 

On  the  floor  are  several  brasses.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
north  wall  is  a  monument  to  Alexander  Kinge,E8q.  who  died 
in  1618,  with  two  figures  kneeling  before  open  books  ;  and  on 
the  same  wall  are  brasses,  inserted  in  a  marble  slab,  com* 
memorating  Thomas  White,  who  died  in  1610,  with  effigies  of 
himself,  his  three  wives,  and  the  children  proceeding  from 
'  each  marriage. 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  plain  marble  slab,  mscrlbed  to* "'  Wtl* 
Ham  Seward,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  who  departed  this  life  the 
24th  of  April,  1799,  aged  52  years."  Mr.  Seward,  who  i» 
buried  near  this  spot,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Anec- 
dotes of  distinguished  Persons,"  and  the  "  Biographiana.^' 

The  benefice  of  Finch  ley  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Certain  lands  were  given  to  this  pa- 
rish, for  charitable  purposes,  by  Robert  Warren,  Esq.  in  14S5, 
and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanny,  in  1507.  These  estates  now  pro- 
duce about  ^001.  per  annum.  Almshouses  for  six  poor  persons 
have  been  erected  by  the  feoffees-  of  the  above  charities,  who 
nominate  the  pensioners. 

A  Charity  School,  on  a  liberal  and  judicious  plan,  was  es* 
tablished  at  Finchley  in  the  year  1813.  The  school  is  open 
to  the  instiniction  of  35  boys  and  30  girls,  who  are  clothed, 
and  have  a  dinner  given  to  them  on  every  Sunday.  This 
school,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  ai> 
annual  sermon  at  the  parish  church,  is  much  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Rector  of  Finchley,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Worsley. 
Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  instruction  is  successfully  adopted.. 

FRIERN  BARNET, 

a  parish  of  a  rural  character,  is  situated  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  Hundred  of  Ossulston,  and  comprises,  as  bam*-  . 
lets,  Colney-hatch  and  about  one  half  of  Whetstone. 
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The  memorabk  baltle  of  Barnet,  in  which  the  Lancastrians 
experienced  a  sanguinary  and  complete  defeat,  has  been 
thought  to  have  taken  place  in  this  parish  ;*  but  late  writers 
bave  agreed  as  to  the  probability  of  G tad smore- heath,  near 
Chipping  Barnet,  being  really  the  scene  of  that  action. 

The  principal  manor,  under  the  name  of  Whetstone,  or 
Freren  Barnet,  was  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Johii  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  Dissolution  of  mo- 
nastic houses  this  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  The  whole  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  this  parish,  with  the 
exception  o(  the  manorial  rights,  has  lately  been  purchased  by 
John  Bacon,  Esq.  under  the  act  for  redemption  of  land-tax. 

The  maiu>r*hous€  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  . 
and  is  an  extensive  building,  but  has  been  erected  at  different 
times,  with  an  attention  to  interior  accommodation  rather  than 
to  outward  eftect.  Some  portions  have  marks  of  considerable 
antiquity;  and,  in  these  parts  of  the  building,  is  a  long  pas- 
sage, or  wooden  cloister,  wiih  a  coved  ceiliug.  At  the  back  of 
the  premises  is  a  small  arched-way,  now  blocked  up.  The 
entrance-ball  is  of  spacious  proportions,  and  among  several 
portraits  hung  on  its  walls  are  three  which  merit  particular 
notice.  A  smaH  painting  on  wood,  which  from  the  mode  of 
execution  is  evidently  very  ancient,  is  said  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Roger  Bacon,  The  others  are,  unquestionably,  originals  of 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon.  The  former  is  ex* 
iremely  well-executed. 

The  recluse  situation  of  this  manorial  house  would  seem  fa* 
vourable  to  tradition  and  legendary  story.  Accordingly,  it 
is  supposed  by  some  that  this  was  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  St. 
John  ;  and  by  others  that  it  was  an  inn,  or  resting-place,  for 
the  knights  in  journeys  between  London  and  St.  Alban's. 
A  gateway  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  chief  place 
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•  Vidt  Dugdals*!  Baronage,  Vol.  I.  \\  197. 
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of  entrance,  is  termed  the  Queen's  Gate;  an  appellaticm  that, 
t>robably,  refers  to  a  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  this  bouse;* 

The  hamlet  of  Colney  Hatch  is  seated  on  rising  ground, 
and  consists  chiefly  ot  a  few  respectable  villas,  which  liave 
a  retired  and  pleasing  character.  Haliwick  Bousf,  in  this 
Bxnall  village,  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  late  Ri- 
chard Down,  Esq.  This  is  the  manor-house  of  Haliwick,  or 
^ollick,  but  has  long  been  separated  from  the  manorial  pro* 
perty.  Here  are,  likewise,  the  seats  of  William  Sutton,  Esq. 
.and  of  Thomas  Lermitte,  Esq. ;  the  latter  possessing  rather  ex- 
tensive grounds,  and  commanding  agreeable  views.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Col- 
ney-hatch  are  favorite  places  of  resort  with  Entomologists, 
while  in  pursuit  of  subjects  to  illustrate  their  branch  of  natural 
history. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Friern-Barnet  is  small,  and  appears 
of  Norman  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  a  window  of 
early  Gothic  at  the  east  end.  At  the  west  end  is  a  woodea 
turret.  The  south-door  is  round-headed,  but  of  rude  construc- 
tion, and  ornamented  only  with  a  moulding  of  chevron-work. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel  and  nave,  and  has  not 
any  feature  peculiarly  demanding  notice.  The  benefice  is  a 
rectory,  the  advowson  of  which  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's. 

Near  the  church  are  some  almshouses,  founded  in  the  year 
1612,  by  Lawrence  Campe,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  for 
J2  poor  persons.  The  endowment  is  slender,  and  accrues  from 
^  rent-charge  on  an  estate  in  Hertfordshire. 


THE 

*  Norden,  writing  concerning  Fiiern  Barnet  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
Viyh  "  that  Sir  John  Popham.  Kut.  Lord  Chiefe  Justice  of  England,  some* 
time  mikexh  there  hit  abode."    Spec.  BriU  p.  20. 
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THE  HUNDRED  OF  ISLEWORTH 

lies  to  the  west  of  that  of  Ossulston,  and  abuts,  in  other  dU 
mdaoosh  <n  tbo  bmtdcodft  of  Sptltfcome  and  Eithoraey  baviag^ 
the  river  Thamet  for  itt  boundary  on  the  east  and  south-east 
This  division  of  the  county  is,  comparatively,  of  small  extent, 
and  contains  only  three  village-parishes ;  but  it  is  enriched  by 
s(^veral  fioe  and  ioteresting  seats.  The  great  western  road 
{Misses  tbroiigh  this  hundred  nearly  i«  a  central  line,  occupy* 
iAg»  as  is  supposed,  Ihtt  tiaek  of  an  ancient  Roman  tboroagh. 
fare  ;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  penetrates  its  aortfaera 
jf^tremity* 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  ISLEWORTH, 

4rhlch  imparts  a  name  to  this  hundred,  is  situated  on  the  mar* 
^n  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  disunce  of  eight  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  western  termination  of  London.  The  parish  is 
8^id  by  Lysons  to  be  about  four  miles  and  one  half  in  length, 
two  miJes  and  one  half  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  contains,  according  to  Glover's  Survey  (taken  in 
1635}  2377  acre^  of  land.  Nearly  500  acres  are  occupied  by 
tfi^rket-gardeners,  who  chiefly  employ  their  ground  in  the 
itejsiog  of  fruit.  Large  quantities  of  raspberries  are  here 
grown  for  the  use  of  distillers  ;  and  much  fruit  for  the  table  is 
likewise  forwarded  to  the  London  market.  In  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  latter  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  circum- 
stance of  rather  a  curious  character,  that  the  fruit  intended  fur 
Covent  Garden  market  is  carried  thither,  in  weighty  loads,  by 
iponien.  These  laborious  females  sustain  their  burthen  on  the 
head  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  they  chiefly  come  from  Shrop* 
fihire,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  bf  Kingsdown  in  the  coun* 
$y  of  Wilts. 
The  name  by  which  this  village  is  distinguished  would  ap- 
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pear  to  be  compounded  of  Gkel,  a  hostage,  and  Wfr^k,  ^ 
village ;  though  ihepe>  certainly;  arc  not  any  historical  cir- 
cumstances preserred  which  add  to  the  probable  correctness 
of  such  an  etymology.  The  present  appellation  {hlavorth) 
Qiight  be  thought  to  bear  an  immediate  reference  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  village,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this 
i^iode  of  orthography  has  grown  into  usage  chiefly  within 
the  last  century. 

This  place  is  noticed  in  the  record  termed  Domesday,  under 
the  name  of  GUtelesworde,  and  it  is  there  said  to  be  held  by 
Walter  de  St.  Waleric,  and  to  *f  have  always  answered  for  se- 
yienty  hides/'  A  priest  h^^d  three  yirgates  of  land.  A  fo- 
reigner and  a  certain  Englishman  had  four  hides,  and  they 
were  valiant  knights  (m27i<f5pro6a/«).  There  were  two  mills, 
valued  at  ten  shillings;  one  v:ear  and  a  half,  valued  at  twelve 
shillings  and  eight  pence  ;  and  pannage  for  five  hundred  hogs. 
The  whole  value  is  stated  at  seventy-two  pounds.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  estimated  at  four-score  pounds; 
at  which  time  the  manor  was  held  by  Earl  Algar.^  King 
Henry  III.  granted  this  manor  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  ot 
Cornwall  and  King  of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  that  personage^  the  manor  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  settled  by  Henry  V.  on  the 
convent  of  Syon,  founded  by  that  Prince.  A^er  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries  it  was  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke.  The  custom  of  Borough  English  prevails  in  this 
manor. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  had  a  mansion  on  his  estate 
within  this  parish.  In  the  year  1263,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
with  the  refractory  barons,  encamped  ia  the  park  belonging  to 

this 

*  Bawdwen's  Trans,  of  I^omesday  for  Middlesex,  p.  tO,  21.— It  will  b^ 
observed  ibat  in  this  record  the  parishes  of  Heston  and  Twickenbam  are  in- 
cltided  in  the  dascription  of  Isleworth.  Thus  the  haudred  and  the  manof 
«r^r«  «t  that  period  co*extemive« 
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this  mantMHi ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Holintbed  tbal,  in  tbe  (blr 
lowing  year,  a  great  nnoil^r  of  the  citizens  of  London^  with 
Sir  Hogh  Spencer  at  their  head,  went  tamultuonsly  to  Isle- 
wortfa*  where  they  <*  spoiled  the  manor^piace  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  destroyed  his  water- my  Ines,  and  other  com* 
inodities  that  he  there  had/^  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
local  occurrence  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
conntry,  except  that»  in  the  month  of  August  I6i7,  when  the 
iungdom  was  divided  into  three  parties,  and  each  party  was 
in  anns»  Fairfax  fixisd  his  head-quarters  in  Isleworth  for  a  few 
days.  On  the  fourth  of  August  he  had  at  this  place  a  meiaiiiv 
with  the  Bairliamenury  covmissjon^rs. 

In  the  ear)^  part  of  the  15tb  century  this  parish  acquired 
considerable  importance  from  a  religiouii  foundation,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  connected  with  that  of  a.  mansion  which  cob* 
sUtntea  the  present  great  boast  of  the  neighbourhood* 

SYON  HOUSE, 

a  seat  of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  .and  one  of  tl|e 
inost  conspicuous  ornaments  of  this  highly-enriched  coqnty,  is 
situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  Old  Brentford 
and  thf  village  of  Isleworth. 

The  mansion  derives  its  name  from  a  convent  of  Bridge- 
fines,  which  was  founded  by  King  Henry  V.  in  the  year  1414* 
and  on  which  that  monarch  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Syon* 
In  reference  to  the  Holy  Mount  The  buildings  originally 
used  for  this  foundation  were  placed  in  tbe  parish  of  Twicken- 
ham ;  but,  in  the  year  1433,  the  abbess  and  convent  removed, 
by  permission  of  King  Henry  VI.  to  a  more  extensive  edifice* 
which  they  had  constructed  within  their  demesnes  at  Isle* 
worth,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  tbe  mansion  now  under  ndtice. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  in  convents  of  Bridgetines,  as  in 
^hose  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  both  oonks  and  nuns  were  aU 

lowed 
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lowed  to  lire  within  the  same  walls,  though  in  separate  clois* 
ters.  One  church  likewise  served  both  sexes ;  but  the  monks 
and  nuns  occupied  different  portions  of  the  sacred  building 
while  performing  their  devotions.  The  convent  was  dedi« 
cated  to  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Bridget.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  Saint  who  founded  this  order,  the 
conventual  association  consisted  of  sixty  nuns,  including  the 
Abbess ;  thirteen  priests ;  four  deacons ;  and  eight  lay  bre« 
thren ;  the  whole  thus  corresponding,  in  point  of  nupiber,  with 
the  apostles  and  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
rules  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  were  observed  by  this  class 
of  religious,  with  some  additions  framed  by  the  pious  inge* 
nuity  of  St.  Bridget.  The  convent  of  Syon  was  nobly  en* 
dowed  by  its  founder,  and  by  several  of  his  regal  successors.* 
This  was  one  of  the  first  large  monastic  institutions  which  fell 
Tlctims  to  the  policy  and  rapacity  of  the  court.  Henry  VIIL 
is  said  to  have  selected  this  convent  as  an  object  of  especial 
vengeance,  as  it  was  accused  of  affording  an  asylum  to  his 
*'  enemies.'^  The  monks  were,  also,  deemed  coadjutors  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  "  holy  maid  of  Kent,''  with  whom  Sir 
Thomas  More  condescended  to  hold  two  conferences  at  this 
place. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  devise  an  institution  more 
ingeniously  calculated  to  torture  the  human  passions  into  ha- 
bits of  immorality,  than  that  designed  by  the  erring  zeal  of 
St.  Bridget.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  investigators  ap<f 
pointed  by  Lord  Cromwell  gave  a  very  unfavourable  account 
of  the  manners  prevailing  in  this  religious  house.f    At  the 

Dissolution, 
^  In  the  office  of  tUe  auditor  of  the  land  revenue  is  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
nors an<l  ottier  possessions  appertaining  to  the  convent  of  Syon,  taken  in  the 
year  149t.    See  an  abstract  of  this  survey  in  Lysons's  Environs,  and  in  Se- 
lect Views  of  London^  Ice. 

t  A  statement  of  these  euqairies  is  given  in  FuIIerS  Church  History  an<) 
Weever's  Foneral  Monuracnti.    In  the  latter  work  is  inserted  A  Letiori  con- 
cerning the  Nunwt  of  Syon  mnd  tiit  Fri9re$,  which  contains  a  curious  tale  Cif 
'  the  rsoovil  of  iron  ban  and  the  transmission  of  iundiyt  bvc  Uttoret, 
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biiiohitHMif  tbe  r«f  enues  of  the  Coovenl  of  Syon  were  >ra» 
locd.  accordiDg  to  Dagdale»  at  the  large  aam  of  IISIL  8».  4^4 
permmmm. 

Although  many  irregularities  existed  in  this  monastery* 
some  literary  works,  the  offspring  of  united  piety  and  indos* 
try,  haTe  proceeded  from  it.  Richard  Whitford,  a  monk  of 
Syon*  was  author  of  the  following*  among  other  religioua 
Iracte:— The  Martilogue*  as  read  in  Syon»  1526;  aDaily  £seN 
cise  and  Experience  of  Death*  by  the  old  Wretch  of  Syon* 
S.  W.  1532 ;  a  Dialogue  between  the  Curate  and  Parishioner* 
lor  a  doe  preparation  unto  the  Uowselynge^  1537  ;  a  Treatise  of 
Patience*  1541. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  religious  house  the  conventual 
buildings  were  retained  in  the  possession  of  tbe  crown  during 
the  remainder  of  tbe  eighth  Henry's  reign ;  and  the  gloomy 
and  desecrated  walls  of  Syon  were  selected  for  the  imprison* 
ment  of  tbe  ill-fated  Katherine  Howard*  while  tbe  sentence 
was  preparing  that  was  to  remove  her  for  ever  from  the  pre* 
sence  of  her  sated  husband.*  Here  she  protested  inuocenee 
when  first  accused ;  and  here*  in  the  pbreiisy  of  her  alanUf 
she  afterwards  allowed  inferences  which  should  have  been  re* 
garded  with  tenderness  and  e]tamined  with  caution*  when  the 
delirious  extremity  of  her  distress  was  held  in  remembrance* 
This  unfortunate  Princess  was  confined  at  Syon  from  the  14th 
of  November  1541*  till  the  10th  of  February  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Three  days  after  tbe  latter  date  she  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

On  the  14th  of  February  1548*  the  corpse  of  King  Henry 
VUI.  was  rested  in  these  conventual  buildings*  on  its  way  to* 

wards 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  guilt  of  this  onfortanate  female  wai  equally 
problematical  with  that  of  Anne  Bolejn.  But  the  latter  repudiated  Queen 
has  found  an  advocate  in  every  historical  writer  favourable  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  while  the  former  has  been  given  up  to  obloqdJf«  with 
scarcely  one  dissentient  murmur.  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject*  by  J. 
Konift  Brewer^  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  Octeberi  1808. 
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wards  Windsor.  The  funeral  procession  appears  to  have  beeit 
of  a  character  unusually  magnificent,  and  dirine  service  was 
duly  celebrated  at  this  place  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased. 

By  King  Edward  VI.  the  monastery  of  Syon  was  granted, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  rergn,  to  the  Lord  Protector,  Edward 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  before  rented  some  pre> 
mises  at  Isleworth  under  the  Abbess  and  Convent.  This  no* 
bleman  founded,  on  the  ruins  of  the  monastic  building,  the 
noble  residence  which  has  long  been  a  seat  of  the  Northum- 
berland family.  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  which  took  place  on  the  scafibld  in  1552,  prevented 
.  him  from  entirely  completing  the  structure ;  but  the  works 
had  been  carried  on  by  him  with  great  cost  and  equal  celerity. 
It  appears  that  the  grounds  were  laid  out  in  a  manner  rather 
superior  to  the  mode  which  then  usually  prevailed,  though 
they  were  enclosed. by  high  walls  which  excluded  all  prospect 
of  the  contiguous  water-scenery.  In  order  to  obtain  a  casual 
view  of  the  majestic  river  and  its  attractive  banks,  the  Duke 
raised  a  triangular  terrace  in  an  angle  of  the  garden  walls;* 
and  the  malevolence  of  those  political  accusers  who  brought 
him  to  the  block,  descended  to  so  mean  an  extremity  as  to  re- 
present this  terrace  as  a  fortification,  indicative  of  his  treason- 
able designs.  Dr.  Turner,  author  of  the  Herbal  (who  was 
physician  to  the  Duke)  mentions  a  botanical- garden,  formed 
by  his  patnm  in  the  grounds  attached  to  Syon-house. 

On  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  this  mansion  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  and  was  shortly  after  granted  to  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  became  the  residence 
of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  son  of  that  nobleman,  who 
married  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  ambitious  views  of  this  Duke 
of  Northumberland  form  materials  for  one  of  the  most  la- 
mentable pages  of  national  record ;  and  some  important  trans- 
actions 

* 
*  On  the  south  side  of  Syon-house  it  still  an  inequality  of  surfaccj  which 

would  appear  to  be  a  relic  of  the  terrace  formed  hy  the  Duke  of  Suuierset, 

This  unduIstioD  is  now  covered  with  greensward  and  planted  with  cedars. 
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actions  connected  with  his  designs  took  place  at  Syon  House. 
It  was  here  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  reluctantly  accepted  the 
crown  to  which  she  had  no  legitimate- claim.  After  receivings 
this  calamitous  ornament,  she  was  conducted  from  Syon,  with 
much  shadowy  pomp,  to  the  royal  residence  in  the  Tower, 
which  was  then  the  accustomed  resort  of  the  sovereign  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  accession. 

The  estate  was  again  forfeited  to  the  cfown  by  the  attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  Queen  Mary  retained 
the  house  in  her  own  possession  until  1557,  in  which  year  she 
was  prcTailed  oo,  by  the  priests  who  acted  as  her  counsellors, 
to  restore  the  conTent  of  Syon,  and  to  endow  it  with  the  ma- 
nor and  demesnes  of  Isleworth.  But,  if  we  may  rely^  on 
Fuller,  the  Queen  found  some  difficulty  in  providing  devotees 
for  the  renovated  monastery  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
Ilia  statement  is  the  more  likely  to  be  correct,  on  account  of 
lihe  comparative  slenderness  of  the  new  endowment.  Fuller 
writes  on  this  subject  to  the  following  effect  :•*"  this,  with  the 
former  (Sheen)  cut  two  great  col  lops  out  of  the  crown  lands, 
though  far  short  this  second  endowment  of  what  formerly 
they  possessed.  It  was  some  difficulty  to  stock  it  with'  such 
who  had  been  ? eilM  before,  it  being  now  thirty  years  since 
the  Diseolatton,  in  which  time  most  of  the  elder  nuns  were  in 
their  graves,  and  the  younger  in  the  arms  of  their  husbands, 
as  afterwards  embracing  a  married  life.  However,  with  mudi 
adoe  (joining  some  new  ones  with  the  old),  they  made  up  a 
competent  number.'' 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  this  monastery,  among  others 
re-created  by  her  deluded  sister,  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Queen  held  the  estate  of  Syon  in  her  own  hands  for  some 
time  ;  but,  in  the  year  1604,  she  granted  Syon  House,  with 
the  manor  of  Isleworth,  to  Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland. This  nobleman,  one  of  the  roost  unfortunate, 
though  as  it  would  appear  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  his  il- 
lustrious race,  expended  large  sums  in  the  repairs  add  im- 
provement 
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provementof  the  mansion.  His  Lordship  bad  much  assisie^ 
King  James  in  regard  to  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
landt  yet  by  this  monarch  be  was  thrown  into  a  long  im* 
prisonroent  in  the  Tower  of  London,  on  a  groundless  suspi- 
cion of  being  ooncerned  m  the  ganpowder-plot.  By  an  ad- 
judgment of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber^  he  was  sentenced  \o 
pay,  for  the  King's  use,  the  Tery  great  sum  for  that  age  of 
30«000/.  On  this  subject  he  laid  many  remonstrances  at  the 
foot  of  the  tbrone ;  and  in  one  letter  addressed  to  King  James 
L  from  the  Tower,  and  dated  April  14th,  1613,  the  Earl  offers 
to  his  Majesty  Syon«hoase,  with  the  manor  of^sleworth,  a» 
the  only  property  which  he  could  alienate  without  a  lasting  in- 
jury to  his  family.*  Bat  this  proposal  was  not  accepted,  and 
bis  Lordship  was  finally  compelled  to  pay  20,000/.  in  money, 
which  he  was  able  to  do  only  by  means  of  instalments. 

•By  Algernon  Percy,  son  of  the  above  nobleman,  and  tenthr 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  buildings  at  Syon  were  thorough'* 
ly  repaired,  under  the  direction,  as  is  believed,  of  Inigo 
Jones.  It  would  appear  likely  that  the  severities  espjertenced 
by  his  noble  &ther  left  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  Eari, 
which  much  assisted  in  leading  him  to  join  the  popular  party 
when  the  rights  of  Kings  were  freely  canrassedy  and  the  sword 
was  unhappily  chosen  as  the  speediest  measure  of  deciding 
the  various  differences  of  opinion-  which  arose.  The  ill-for- 
tune of  Charles  I.  now  threw  his  (Spring  on  the  mercy  of 
the  man  whose  family  bad  been  treated  with  so  little  clemency 
in  the  previous  reign.  The  House  of  Commons  deputed  the 
•are  of  the  King's  children  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and,  on  the  37th  of  August,  1646,  be  was  permitted  to  remove 
them  %o  Syon  House.    The  Earl  conducted  himself  in  this  of* 

fice 

*  In  statiug  the  presnroed  yalae  of  Syon,  his  Lordship  says  that  he  had 
hud  out  9000i.  upon  the  hou^e  and  gardens ;  and  adds  that  "  the  house  it" 
self,  if  It  were  to  be  palled  down,  and  sold  by  vteir  of  workmen,  would^ 
come  to  BOOOt  If  ai\y  roan,  the  bes(  husband  in  bailding^  shoald  nM9r 
inch  aaotber  in  the  same  place,  80,0001.  would  not  do  it.*' 
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fice  with  much  tenderness^  and  with  true  nobility  of  senti- 
ment. He  approached  his  helpless  charges  with  respect,  and 
forded  them  only  with  parental  care.  He  obtained  a  grant 
uf  Fsrlianient  for  the  King  to  be  allowed  interviews  with  hid 
children ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  on* 
happy  Charles  (then  under  restraint  at  Hampton  Goort)  often 
dined  with  his  hm\\y  at  Syon  House,  and  at  other  times  the 
children  were  sent  to  the  Palace  of  Hampton.  The  Doke  of 
York  was  at  thia  period  about  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  the  Vm* 
cess  Elizabeth  twelve,  and  the  Dvkc  of  Gloucester  sevon^ 

Charles  Seymour,  Doke  of  SooMrset,  haThig  nrarried  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  only  surviving  daughter  and  sole  heiress  o£ 
ioftcelide,  the  eleventh  and  last  Earl  of  Nurtbomberlaod,  ob- 
tained possession  of  this  mansion  in  1G82  ;  and  thus,  by  a  yi* 
cis^itude  which  appears  worthy  of  remarks  the  estate  mgsm 
retarned  to  the  family  which  had  founded  the  building.  By 
this  noble  proprietor  Syon  House  was  lent  to  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  (afterwards  Queen  Anne)  who  resided  here  while 
estranged  from  the  court  in  consequence  of  a  ittisuad«rstaod« 
ing  between  herself  end  her  sister,  Queen  Mary.  His  Graoa 
the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  gteat-grandsoa  of 
Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  ^nd  Lady  Elisabeth  Fer^ 
cy.  His  father.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Bart,  who  was  defloended 
from  a  powerful  Yorkshire  family,  inherited  large  esUtts  kk 
that  county  and  in-  Middlesex-;  and  having  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Seymour  (graiid*dtioghter  of  the  Ditke  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy)  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Percy,  and  was  created  Baron  Warkworth,  of  Warkworth 
Casile,  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1749;  and  Earl  Percy, 
and  Duke  of  Northumberlaml,  in  1766. 

Syon  Hovsa  is  a  structure  of  magnificent  dimensions,  com- 

posed  of  stone,  and  built  in  a  quadrangular  form.     Each  of 

the  four  fronts  is  without  ornament ;  but  the  general  character 

of  the  edifice  is  rendered  impressive  by  amplitude  and  dignity 

6  of 
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of  proportions,  and  by  the  massive  solidity  of  its  cdaifon^ 
parU.  The  parapets  are  embattled^  and  at  each  angle  cf  tbef 
bailding  is  a  square  embattled  turreL  In  the  centre  is  eiN 
closed  an  area,  about  80  feet  square,  formerly  intended  as  a 
court  of  communicationt  but  now  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 
The  entrance  to  the  bouse,  from  the  principal  fronts*  is  by 
flights  of  stone-steps ;  and  a  piazza,  or  cloistral  arcade,  ranges 
along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side.  *  It  appears  probable 
that  the  general  outlines  of  the  structure  remain  as  left  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset*  But  while  the  more  substantial  parts  of  hia 
building  have  been  preserved,  yarious  repairs  have  evidently 
much  altered  the  detail  of  his  architectural  arrangemenL  Th* 
date  bf  1659  is  conspicuous  on  the-  leaden  pipes,  and  othet 
appendages  of  the  building.  These  bear  reference  to  the  al« 
terations  supposed  to  hate  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
Inigo  Jones,  at  the  expense  of  Algernon,  the  tenth  Earl  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  we  have  stated  that  the  unfortunate  pre* 
decessorof  Earl  Algernon  professed  to  have  laid  out  90001.  upon 
the  house  and  gardens.  Considerable  improvc^ments  were, 
likewise,  made  by  Adams,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke. 

The  Hall qf  entrance  has  a  striking  grandeur  of  tfi'ect.  Tbif 
fine  room  is  66  feet  in  length,  30  feet  4  inches  in  width,  and 
39  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  in 
stucco,  and  the  same  species  of  embellishment  is  bestowed  on 
the  ample  recesses  constructed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the 
sides  are  enriched  with  four  antique  colossal  statues,  represent- 
ing Scipio  Africanus ;  Livia;  Cicero;  and  a  priestess. 

Near  the  basement  of  the  veined-marble  steps  by  which  the 
vestibule  is  ascended,  is  an  extremely  fine  bronze  of  the  dyin^ 
gladiator,  cast  at  Rome,  by  Valadier* 

The  Vestibule  (34  feet  6  inches  by  30  feet,  and  31  feet 
9  inches  in  height)  is  an  apartment  of  unusual  magnificence. 

The 

*  The  eattem  and  sauthero  fronts  of  the  baildiog  are  exhibited  ia  the  sgr 
Bcsed  engTSTixig. 
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The  floor  is  of  scagliuola  marble,  and  the  room  is  adorned  with 
tweWe  Ionic  columns,  and  sixteen  pilasters,  all  composed  of 
Verd  at  tique*,  rich  in  a  lovely  variety  of  tints,  and  polished  to 
an  exquisite  height  of  lustre.  The  capitals  are  gilt,  and  over 
each  column  is  placed  a  gilt  statue.  Between  the  windows  is 
a  table  of  remarkable  beauty,  brought  from  Egypt.  The  ceil- 
ing and  sides  of  this  vestibule  are  finely  ornamented,  and  thd 
whole  room  is  calculated  to  excite  lasting  admiration. 

The  Dining-room^  which  is  entered  on  quitting  the  vestibule, 
is  63  feet  lung,91  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  21  feet  9  inches  high. 
This  apartment  is  arranged  with  true  elegance,  as  grandeur  of 
effect  is  produced  by  means  at  once  classical  and  simple.  At 
each  end  is  a  recess  with  Corinthian  fluted  columns,  sufiponing 
an  architrave  delicately  embellished  according  to  that  order. 
The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  stucco,  gilt  on  a  white  j^iound. 
Six  marble  statues  are  placed  in  recesses;  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  both  sides  are  paintings  in  chiaro-scuro,  after  the  an- 
tique. 

ne  Great  Drawing-room  is,  in  dimensions,  44  feet  6  inches, 
by  21  feet  7  inches  ;  the  height  being  21  feet  and  2  inches. 
The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  ornamented,  in  small  compartments, 
with  designs  of  various  antique  paintings,  admirably  performed. 
The  sides  are  hung  with  a  rich  three-coloured  Mttin,  supposed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  England  f.  In 
this  apartment  are  two  tables,  formed  of  two  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  antique  Mosaic,  which  were  found  in  the  baths  of 

Part  IV.  2  A  Titus, 

*  There  is  a  larger  qaantity  of  Verd  Antique  assembled  in  this  apartment 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  haiiding  in  Europe.  The  collection  was 
made  at  a  vast  eipense;  not  less>  as  we  belieTe,  than  that  of  t7,000i  These 
▼ery  beantifal  colomns  and  pilasten  were  brought  from  Rome,  at  the  sam* 
time  with  the  antique  stattes  noCked  in  the  hall. 

t  For  the  credit  of  English  skill  in  this  branch  of  mannfacture,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  these  fine  hangings  (often  thought  to  be  French)  wcr* 
Jnade  in  Spital-fieids,  and  were  pnrchaKd  by  the  Uta  Dnkt  of  Mr.  King, 
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Titus,  and  were  purchased  from  Abbate  Furietti's  collection  at 
Rome. 

The  chimney-piece  is  of  statuary  marble,  inlaid  with  or 
mourlH. 

The  Great  Gallery  ranges  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
side,  and  is  136  feet  in  length.  14  feet  in  width,  and  U  feet 
high.  A  fine  taste  has  been  here  displayed,  to  the  greatest  at- 
tainable advantage.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  minute  com- 
partments, and,  together  with  the  sides,  is  ornamented  in  stucco. 
'These  embellishments  will  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest 
when  it  is  observed  that  they  present  the  first  instance  of  stuc- 
co work,  performed  in  England,  on  the  model  of  the  most  at- 
tractive remains  of  classical  antiquity.  The  gallery  acts  as 
the  principal  library  of  the  mansion,  but  the  bookcases  are  ju- 
diciously formed  in  recesses,  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the  gene- 
ral finishing  of  the  room.  In  the  upper  divisions  of  the  sides 
and  ends  is  a  scries  of  paintings,  in  medallion,  presenting  por- 
traiU  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  other  eminent 
persons  of  the  houses  of  Percy  and  Seymour,  chiefly  copied 
from  originals.  At  one  end  of  the  gallery  are  folding  doors, 
which  open  to  the  gardens;  and  an  attention  to  the  uniform 
arrangement  of  the  room  required  that  the  appearance  of  a 
book-case  should  be  here  continued.  The  substitutes  for 
reality  are  in  general  so  pointless  as  to  excite  contempt.  But 
a  thought  more  felicitous^  on  so  trivial  a  subject,  perhaps  never 
occurred  than  that  which  induced  the  inventor  of  this  deception, 
to  inscribe  on  the  mimic-volumes  the  titles  of  the  lost  Greek 
and  Roman  authors ;  thus  solacing  the  disappointment  of  the 
examiner,  by  presenting  him  with  a  useful  enumeration  of  the 
AtUhorea  deperditi. 

The  above  suite  of  rooms,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
apartments  devoted  to  purposes  of  state  in  this  mansion,  were 
chiefly  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Adams. 

The  numerous  capacious  apartments  appropriated  to  family 

use 
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iasit  9te  fitted  Up  with  great  elegance,  fn  these  roomi  are  in-* 
terspersed  some  valuable  picture*;  from  which  we  select  for 
Qotice  the  following  portraits : 

Htfuy  Perof,  ninth  Earl  qf  Norihufnberland,  a  fine  and  manly 
figure*  represented  in  an  attitude  of  meditation ;  care*  anxiety* 
and  deep  reflection  expressed  in  the  countenance.  We  have 
already  stated  the  long  confinement  of  this  nobleman  in  the 
Tower.  He  was  cheered  and  upheld  during  his  imprisonment 
l^y  literary  pursuits^  and  by  the  conversation  of  some  learned 
men  whom  be  had  efficiently  patronised  in  more  prosperous 
days.  His  lordship  more  especially  favoured  the  study  of 
mathematics*  and  his  three  principal  companions  during  his 
seclusion  were  Thomas  Hariot,  (who  had  accompanied  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  to  Virginia)  Robert  Hues,  and  Walter  Warner; 
all  eminent  mathematicians.  These  it  seems  were  usually 
called  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  ITiree  Magi.  He,  like* 
wise,  frequently  conversed  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  was 
then  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  Earl  died  on  the  5th 
of  Novemberi  1633;  the  anniversary  of  the  day  so  fatal  to  hia 
happiness. 

La4y  Xney,  Qmnte^  ^  Carlisle,  daughter  of  the  abote  no- 
bleman. A  pleasing  portrait  of  a  fine  and  interesting  woman ; 
the  face  oval^  and  equally  handsome  and  expressive  of  powers 
of  mind.  Her  dark  brown  hair  curled  over  the  forehead  and 
cheeks,  in  the  manner  not  unusual  at  the  present  period* 
This  lady  offended  her  father  by  marrying  James  Lord  Hay^ 
afterwards  created  Viscount  Doncaster^  and  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
She  was  one  of  the  meet  admired  beauties  of  her  time,  and 
was  celebrated  as  such  by  Vulture  in  French,  and  by  many 
English  poetSi  but  particolarly  by  Waller.  She  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  General 
Monk.  Her  ladyship,  like  her  father,  died  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  which  was  so  calamitous  to  her  family  (the  5th  of 
November)  in  the  year  1660. 

Jlgtmon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  ofNorthumberlandi 

9A9  King 
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King  Charles  L  and  one  of  his  sons  (probably  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester)  represented  on  the  same  canvas.  The  Kin^ 
holds  a  letter,  direcled  *'  Ati  roi  monseigneur/'  and  his  soil 
is  presenting  him  with  a  penknife,  to  cat  the  strings.  This 
very  curious  piece  was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  during 
the  visits  made  by  the  King  to  bis  children  at  Syon  House. 
Concerning  the  style  of  its  execution  Lord  Orford  makes  the 
following  remarks :  "  I  should  have  taken  it  for  the  hand  of 
Fuller  or  Dobsofi.  It  is  certainly  very  imlike  Sir  Peter's  latter 
manner,  and  is  stronger  than  bis  former.  The  King  has  none  of 
the  melancholy  grace  which  Vandyck  alone,  of  all  his  painters, 
always  gave  him.  It  has  a  sterner  countenance,  and  expressive 
of  the  tempests  he  had  experienced/'  *  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland has  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  receipt  for  this  picture.  The 
price  charged  was  thirty  pounds. 

King  Charles  /.  by  Vandyck. 

^ueen  Henrietta  Markh  by  the  same  master.  Roses,  the 
flowers  of  Beauty,  are  spread  on  a  table,  and  the  Queen's  hand 
rests  on  them.  Towards  the  right  is  shewn  the  crown. 

The  Duke  qf  Gloucester,  son  of  Charles  I. 
.    Tlie  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  same  King.     This  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  portrait  extant  of  the  Princess. 

The  above  portraits  of  the  ill-fated  Stuart  family  are  placed 
with  interesting  propriety  in  the  apartments  which  formed  the 
theatre  of  so  many  tender  interviews  between  the  King  and  his 
children. 

The  attached  Grounds  were  chiefly  arranged  by  Brown,  and 
are  well  adapted,  in  extent  and  diitposure,  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  mansion.  The  principal  approach  is  through  an  elegant 
gateway,  after  a  design  of  Adams,  with  a  central  arch,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the  noble  house  of 
Northumberland.  This  arch  is  connected,  by  ranges  of  co* 
lumns,  with  two  lodges.  On  the  north  side  of  the  domain  is 
a  park,  richly  shaded  by  wood  of  a  venerable  growth.    The 

garden 
*  Anecdotes  of  Paintings  p»  t91-*f92. 
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lardeo-sceDery  in  the  opposite  division  is  designed  with  ex«. 
qubite  taste.  In  water,  that  great  auxiliary  of  the  picturesque, 
these  grounds  are  peculiarly  a/Hueat.  Independent  of  the 
Thames,  which  flows  majestically  along  their  borders,  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  minor  rivers  of  Middlesex  winds  through  the 
grounds  in  a  serpentine  track,  and  is  expanded  by  art  into  a 
commanding  width.  * 

The  plantations  abound  in  beautiful  exotics,  and  are  disposed 
in  forms  productive  of  breaks  and  recesses  of  a  truly  picturesque 
character. 

The  flower-garden,  and  the  gardens  for  the  growth  of  culi- 
nary yegetables,  are  detached  from  the  mansion,  and  are 
provided  with  extensive  forcing-houses,  &c.  The  green-house 
bas  a  pleasing  front,  in  imitation  of  the  style  termed  Gothic. 
In  the  walls  of  this  buildings  and  those  of  some  adjacent  out- 
offices,  are  to  be  seen  the  only  remains  of  the  Monastic  House 
built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

IsLEwoRTH  is  a  large  and  busy  village,  chiefly  composed 
of  houses  which  are  far  from  being  of  an  ornameutnl  charac- 
ter. The  following  substantial  dwellings,  however,  form  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  village,  as 
it  is  approached  from  New  Brentford,  is  Gumley  House,  a 
eommodious  brick  building,  which  takes  its  name  from  John 
Gumley,  Esq.  by  whom  it  was  erected.  Mr.  Gumley's  daugh- 
ter married  the  Earl  of  Bath,  an  eminent  political  character  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  and  bis  lordship  occattionally  resided 
here  for  several  years.  The  house  was  afterwards  the  property 
of  the  late  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Benjamin 
Angell,  Esq.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village,  on  the 
side  of  the  road  leading  towards  Richmond,  is  the  mansion 
of  Mrs.  Franks,  widow  of  John  Franks,  Esq.    It  is  traditionr 

2  A3  ally 

•  In  the  coorM  of  its  progreu  thfough  the  ground*  at  Sjon,  this  stream 
is  crossed  bj  three  bridges,  composed  of  wrought  iron,  one  of  which  is  oot 
]#ss  th^  p5  feci  in  span* 
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ally  said  that  the  palace,  or  ancient  lnano^ bouse,  which  <Mtf* 
belonged  to  Richard^  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  King  of  the  Ro« 
inans,  siood  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  this  building. 

Islewortb  enumerates  the  following,  among  former  reaidedttf 
of  distinction  and  interest.  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore, 
secretary  of  state  to  King  James  L  and  a  Dt»ble  author.  Bbro^ 
thy.  Countess  of  Sunderland,  the  Sacharissa  of  Waller.  Thit 
lady,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Sidney  (afterwards  se- 
cond Earl  of  Leicester  of  that  name)  and  Lady  Dorothy, 
fkughter  of  Henry,  Earl  pf  Northumberland,  was  baptized  it» 
th^  parish  pf  Islewortb,  October  5th,  1617,  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  born  at-  Syon-house,  while  her  noble  gnmdfatftei^ 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  'X^wer.  It  appears  from  the  parish  ae^ 
founts  that  her  ladyship  resided  at  Islewortb,  when  s  widow«> 
in  the  year  1655.  Cbarles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  no^ 
bleman  of  great  political  note  in  the  reigns  of  King  Willtann 
^nd  Queen  Anne,  resided  occasionally  in  this  place,  and  dieil 
here  in  1718.  His  bouse,  which  is  said  by  Collins  and  Macky 
to  have  bc^n  furnished  in  a  costly  manner,  was,  a  few  years 
back,  occupied  as  a  school  for  boys  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. It  is  now  taken  down,  with  the  exception  of  a  subor- 
dinate portion,  whicl^  was  formerly  part  of  the  out-offices,  and 
which  is  at  present  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  Other 
division^  of  tb^  site  are  now  occupied  as  a  wharf.  The  Duchess 
of  Kendall,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  King  George  I.  had  a  resi- 
dence here.  After  her  death  the  bMilding  was  opened  for  pub-* 
lie  breakfasts  apd  dancing. 

As  a  Native  of  Islewortb  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  George 
Keaie»  Esq,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  ulent, 
and  a  very  amiable  manr  Mr.  Keate  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  this  village,  and  in  our  notice  of  that  structure  vve  present 
a  copy  of  bis  epitaph,  which  records  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
decease,  and  also  contains  a  succinct  portraiture  of  his  good 
qualities,  both  oi  understanding  iind  of  heart.  The  lineaments 
are  evidently    traced  with  the  quick  pulvp  of  a  warm-  anc) 

friendly 
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friendly  hand,  but  we  believe  that  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  their  general  fidelity.  Mr.  Kcate  is  known  to  the  public 
as  author  of  the  following  compositions :— An  Account  of  the 
Government,  Hif^tory,  and  Laws  of  Geneva  (1761.)  Sketches 
from  Nature,  in  a  Journey  to  Margate  (1773.)  This  is  un- 
questionably the  best  work  which  has  appeared  on  the  senti- 
menul  model  of  Sterne.  A  Collection  of  Poems  (1781.)  An 
Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands  (1788.)  He  also  published  a 
poem,  intituled  the  "  Distressed  Poet ;"  the  subject  of  which 
relates  to  a  law-suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  architect, 
Mr.  Adam. 

AnthoT^  Collins,  the  deistical  writer,  was  baptized  at  Isle. 
worth  on  the  22d  of  June,  1676.  He  is  usually  believed  ta 
have  been  born  at  Heston,  but  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Lysons 
"  that,  as  others  of  Henry  Collins*  children  were  baptized  at 
Islcworth  about  this  period,  and  none  appear  in  the  register  at 
Heston  till  1691,  it  is  probable  that  he  resided  in  this  place  at 
the  time  of  his  son  Anthony's  birth."  * 

The  most  attractive  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isle- 
worth,  after  paying  attention  to  the  noble  mansion  of  Syon^ 
are  found  on  the  immediate  border  of  the  River  Thames.  Be- 
tween  this  village  and  the  bridge  of  Richmond  the  river  flows 
in  lovely  tranquillity,  and  the  Middlesex  bank  is  adorned 
by  three  villas,  which  we  notice  as  they  successively  oc« 

cur. 

The  first  is  now  occupied  by  General  Bland.  This  is  a  com- 
modious  well-arranged  residence,  and  the  grounds^  though 
limited,  are  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  command  a  fine  view 
of  the  river  in  its  progress  towards  Syon. 

Adjoining  the  above  is  a  capacious  villa,  lately  the  residence 
of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Keppel,and  now  of  Miss  Morgan.  Thia 
bouse  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Lacey,  joint.patentee 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  Garrick ;  but  the  principal  paru  ' 
of  the  structure  would  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier  date.    Mr. 

2A4  L»«^y 

•  Enviroai  of  London,  Vol,  II.  p.  466. 
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Lacey,  howeverj  resided  here^  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son^ 
whose  liberal,  but  thoughtless  hospitality  in  this  retreat  was  fa- 
tally injurious  to  his  fortune.  The  house  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick^  and  by  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  ^q.  whose  hospitality  is  ever  rendered  doubly 
pleasing  by  the  "  flow  of  soul''  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. 

The  house  of  Francis  Gosling,  Esq.  is  next  in  this  fair  range 
of  villas.  This  residence  belonged  successively  to  Lady 
Charleville,  Lord  Mqncaster,  anfJ  the  Duchess  of  Manchester. 
The  building  has  been  considerably  improved  by  tb^  present 
possessor,  and  it  now  constitutes  a  substantial  and  desirable  fa* 
xqily  seat.  3.ut  the  great  charm  of  the  premises  is  derived  from 
an  augmentation  made  to  the  grounds,  by  the  purchase  of 
the  greatjLT  part  of  Twicktnhan^  Park,  In  the  mansion  be* 
longing  to  that  Park  the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Bacpn  passe<) 
many  of  hisyuungerdays.  Here  he  walked  in  peaceful  study, 
and  he  read,  in  these  shady  recesses,  his  first  grand  lessons  ii^ 
the  book  of  Nature. 

The  present  owner  of  the  estate  (Mr.  Gosling)  has  taken 
down  the  ancient  mansion,  which  stood  nearer  to  Richmond 
Bridge  than  his  villa,  and  was  at  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  river.  The  line  dividing  the  parishes  of  Isleworth 
and  Twickenham  passed  through  that  bouse;  and,  as  the  chief 
part  of  the  park  is  in  the  latter  parochial  district,  we  shall,  in 
noticing  Twickenhaip,  renew  oqr  observations  on  this  portion  of 
IV^r.  Gosling's  premises. 

In  divisions  of  the  parish  of  Isleworth  more  remote  from  the 
village,  are  several  houses  worthy  of  remark. 

Syon  Hil(,  a  seat  of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough* 
is  situated  to  the  north  of  New  Brentford.  This  mansion^was 
erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Holderness,  and  is  only  ^n  occa- 
Monal  residence  of  the  present  noble  possessor.  The  grounds 
are  disposed  with  great  taste,  and  the  Duke^  who  has  success* 
^\\\\y  cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  is  much  attached 
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to  that  soblime  study « conatructed  some  years  back  an  observa- 
lory«  which,  in  1794,  he  enlarged  for  the  reception'of  an  alti- 
tnde  and  aziiDUth  instrument. 

WykeHoute,  the  residence  of  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.  is  distant 
from  Brentford  about  one  mile,  towards  the  north.  In  the  in- 
quisition uken  after  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall, "  The 
Wyke''  is  mentioned  as  a  hamlet  of  Isleworth.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ordinate manor,  which  was  bequeathed  in  the  year  1506,  by 
Hugh  Denys,  a  citiscn  of  London,  to  the  Carthusian  Priory  of 
Sheen,  charged  with  certain  payments  to  the  chapel  of  All 
Angels.*  It  subsequently  belonged,  for  a  short  time,  to  the 
abbess  and  conTent  of  Syon ;  and,  after  various  transmissions, 
was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  It  is  beliered  that  the 
ancient  manorial  dwelling  occupied  a  moated  site  contiguous 
to  the  farm  of  Wyke.  The  present  mansion  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  late  proprietor,  John  Robinson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Near  the  principal  entrance  of  Syon  Park  is  a  house,  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  jof  Mrs.  Gotobed,  which  was  built  in  1593, 
and  was*,  shortly  after,  conveyed  to  Sir  Francis  Darcy,  Knt, 
whose  effigies  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Isle  worth  Church, 
and  who  appears  to  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Isleworth  is  situated  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  River  Thames.  As  a  priest  is  mentioned  in  the 
Norman  Survey,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  church  existed 
here  when  that  record  was  formed.    Indeed  it  is  probable  that 

Isleworth 

•  Xhu  cbapel  stocid  at  Brentford-end,  in  tlie  pariiih  of  Isleworth,  and  was 
Ipanded  by  John  Somerset,  Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henry 
VI.  The  King  grarted  the  groond  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  structure.  An  hospital  for  nine  poor  men  was  added  to  the 
<4iapel,  at  the  cost  of  the  founder  ;  and  the  pensioners  formed  a  gild,  in* 
QDrporated  by  Henry  VI.  The  charity  was  considerably  augmented  by  |ha 
bequest  made  by  Hugh  Denys.  Seven  poor  men  were  then  added  to  the 
number  of  hospitallers,  and  a  chantry  was  founded  in  the  chapel  for  two 
priests.  The  buildings  stood  at  ihe  west  end  of  the  ancient  bridge  of  New 
Srentford  (which  was  formed  of  wood  );  but  no  vestige  oi  them  remained 
when  Glover  made  his  survey  in  the  year  1655. 
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Ideworth  was  then  a  place  of  some  comparatire  importance. 
We  have  before  observed  that  th^  manor  was  co-extensiTe 
with  the  hundred  to  which  the  Tillage  imparts  a  name,  and' 
that  the  lord  of  this  large  district  had  a  manorial  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

So  little  has  been  preserved  in  regard  to  the  parochial  anti- 
quities of  Middlesex,  that  we  are  destitute  of  information  re* 
specting  the  architectural  character  of  the  church  which  was 
standing  in  this  village  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  it  appears  that  the  building  was  then  so  far  de- 
cayed by  the  wear  of  years  as  to  demand  renovation.  The 
square  tower  of  stone,  rendered  picturesque  by  a  profusion  of 
ivy,  and  bearing  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  was  the  only 
part  suffered  to  remain.  The  whole  body  of  the  structure  was 
rebuilt  with  brick  in  the  years  1705  and  1706. 

This  new  building,  though  respectable,  has  but  little  beauty.* 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monuments.— 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  highly-finished  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs*  Anne  Dash,  who  died  in' 
1750.  The  epitaph  is  biographical,  and  records  a  curious 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  It  appears  from  this  document  that  the 
deceased,  afler  being  twice  married,  was,  in  her  second  widow* 
hood,  reduced  to  narrow  circumstances,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  maintenance  by  keeping  a  school.    But  she  became 

blindji 

*  It  appears  that  a  plan  for  rebuilding  Isleworth  charch  was  fumubed 
by  Sir  Chriltopber  Wren,  bat  was  judged  too  expensive  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  When  a  legacy  of  hOOL  occurred  irom  a  liberal-minded  indi- 
vidaa)  (Sir  Orland  Gee)  the  parishioners  de terniued  on  comoiencing  a  new' 
structure,  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  in  aid  of  tlieir  intention.  But 
only  a  part  of  Wren's  design  w^  adopted,  and  the  remainder  was  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  mere  builder.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Sir 
Cbrbtopher  Wren  has  suffered  from  so  discordant  a  mixture.  He  produced 
a  design  for  the  renovation  of  the  cbof  ch  of  St.  Mary,.  Warwick  ;  but  the' 
mason  has  tliere  raised  a  fabric  which  the  architect  would  blush  to  acknuw* 
ledge. 


Mind,  and  was  consequently  incapable  of  parsntng  this  respect- 
able employment.  She  now  sank  so  deep  in  poyerty,  that  she 
submiued  to  receive  charitable  alms.  While  she  was  thus 
deplorably  situated.  Dr.  Caleb  Cotesworth,  a  physician,  who 
was  connected  with  her  family  by  marriage,  died,  possessed 
of  8  fortune  not  less  in  amount  than  150,000/.  The  greater 
part  of  the  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  who  surviTed 
him  only  a  few  hours,  and  died  intestate.  The  subjecif  of  these 
anecdotes  was  one  of  the  nearest  surviving  relatives,  and  be- 
tween herself  and  two  other  persons  was  divided  more  tb^  the 
large  sum  of  120,000/.  Forcibly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
this  surprising  rescue  from  indigence,  she  appropriated,  by  a 
deed  of  gift,  the  sum  of  5000/.  to  be  employed  after  her 
decease  in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses  at  Isle* 
worth. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  desirable,  if  we  could  conclude 
this  short  biographical  record  without  saying  that,  in  blindoeu 
and  old  age  (but  blessed  vrith  wealth)  the  lady  married  a  third 
husband,  one  Mr.  Joseph  Dash,  a  merchant.  It  is  truly  cre- 
ditable to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to  observe,  that  her  mo^ 
nument  (which  was  erected  in  strict  attention  to  her  own  de- 
sire, and  at  the  expence  of  500/.)  is  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tured portraiu,  in  medallion,  of  Dr.  Cotesworth  and  his  wife; 
for  the  ample  possessions  of  these  relatives,  though  they  ulti- 
mately softened  her  descent  to  the  grave,  appear  to  have  been 
vrithheld  with  a  rigid  hand  while  bounty  was  an  act  of  choice. 
On  the  front  of  the  monument  is  a  welUezecuted  bust,  in  white 
marble,  of  Mrs.  Dash,  who  is,  locally,  better  known,  on  account 
of  her  charitable  benediction,  which  was  made  during  her  se- 
cond widowhood,  by  the  name  of  Tolson.  This  monument  is 
the  work  of  Halfpenny. 

On  the  same  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Sir 

Orlando  Gee,  steward  to  Algernon  and  Joceline,  Earls  of 

Northumberland,  and  registrar  of  the  court  of  Admiralty.    He 

died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the  year  1705,    This  monu-^ 

$  ment 
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ment  is  elaborately^  but  heavily  ornamented.  In  the  upper 
part  is  a  half-length  effigy  of  Sir  Orlando,  who  is  represented, 
rn  a  flowing  peruke,  and  other  peculiarities  of  dress  incidental 
to  the  time. 

On  the  east  wsiU  is  the  monument  of  George  Keaie,  Eaq^ 
(noticed  in  a  previous  page  as  a  native  of  this  parish.)  The 
monument  is  the  work  of  Nolle,kens,  and  presents  a  bust  in 
medallion  of  this  pleasing  writer,  together  with  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  George 
Keate,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  and  one  of  the 
bencbeis  of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  bom  Nov.  30,  1730,  deceased  June  28, 
1797.  His  literary  compositions  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  give  evidence  of  his  genius;  while  warm 
regret  and  fond  remembrance  are  friendship's  eager 
testimonies  to  the  qualities  of  his  heart  The  ele- 
git historian  of  pure  and  simple  manners,  his  own 
resembled  those  which  he  described  ;  the  ingenious 
author  of  works  of  fancy,  gay,  sentimental,  tender ; 
his  imagination  in  its  freest  sallies  paid  respect  to 
those  decorums,  the  sense  of  which  was  ever  so 
conspicuous  in  his  private  life.  The  tribute  may 
be  vain  which  thus  affection  pays  his  memory ;  and 
vain  this  .marbte  monument  which  would  per- 
petuate his  fame ;  at  least  they  mark  the  spot  made 
sacred  by  a  husbancil^s  dust,  where  widow'd  love, 
when  it  pleases  heaven  to  dry  its  sorrows,  is  an- 
yious  to  repose.^ 

Mr.  Keate's  widow  died  in  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  70. 

On  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  ihe  monument  of  Catherine,, 
wife  o\  Sii>  Francis  Darcy,  Knt.  Between  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  are  placed  the  kneeling  effigies  of  the  deceased 
s^nd  of  her  husband.  Sir  Francis  is  represented  in  armour,  and 
the  lady  in  black  robes.    There  is  not  any  date  on  this  mopu* 

mcnt : 
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Itteni ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  parish  register,  that  Lady  Darcy 
was  buried  May  29th,  1625. 

On  the  south  wall,  among  other  monuments,  is  that  of  Sir 
Theodore  Devauz,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  physician  to  Charles  U.  and 
to  Katharine,  the  queen  dowager.  He  died  in  the  year  1694. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  wall  of  the  church  is  a  monn- 
ment,'  with  the  effigies  of  three  children  attired  in  the  manner 
usual  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is 
not  any  date  to  this  monument ;  but  it  was  erected  for  three 
children  of  Sir  Thomas  (afterwards  Viscount)  Savage,  one  of 
whom,  ds  appears  by  the  parish  register,  died  in  1009,  and 
another  in  1613. 

On  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  flat  stone,  with  the  brass 
effigies  of  the  deceased  in  arm<»ur,  his  feet  resting  on  a  grey- 
hound, to  the  memory  of  "  William  Chase,  Esq.  serjeant  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  of  his  honourable  household  of  the  hall 
and  woodyerd."    He  died  in  1544. 

On  the  same  part  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  grave-stone  of 
"  Margaret  Dely,  a  syster  professed  yn  Syon,  who  deceased 
the  vii  of  October,  anno  1561.''  On  the  stone  is  a  very  small 
brass  effigies,  in  good  preservation,  of  Margaret  Dely,  who, 
probably,  was  one  of  the  nuns  placed  in  the  renovated  monas- 
tery by  Queen  Mary. 

Among  numerous  tombs  in  the  church*yard  is  that  of  Richard 
Blyke,  Esq.  (1775,)  who  made  extensive  collections  towards 
a  topographical  history  of  Herefordshire,  now,  we  believe,  in 
the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  church  of  Isleworth  was  appropriated,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Waleric,  or  St.  Valery,  in  Picardy.* 
It  suffered  the  fate  usual  with  the  possessions  of  alien  priories, 
and  was  often  seized  by  the  crown  in  times  of  national  disagree- 
ment In  the  year  1391,  the  abbey  and  convent  of  St.  Waleric 
transferred  the  patronage  of  this  church  to  the  college  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham.    With  that  collegiate  body  it  re« 

mained 
*  Neweoort's  Brpertorinio.  Vol.  I.  p*  674. 
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mained  mtU  Ae  ytn  1M4;  at  whicb  time  thf  warden  and 
scholars  of  Winchester  conveyed  tbi8>  together  wilfa  some  othei' 
churches  in  Middlesex^  to  King  fienry  VIII.  in  exchange  for 
the  manor  of  Harssaadswortb.  It  appears  that  King  Edward 
VI.  in  Afi  first  year  of  bis  reigo,  granted  the  rectory  and  ad- 
Towaon  to  the  Doke  of  Somerset;  but,  i«  the  same  y.ear^  as  ia 
proved  by  a  rec<»d  in  tbe  Avgrnentation  Office^  there  was  a 
grant  of  the  great  tithes  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor^ 
who,  soon  after,  obtained  possession  of  tbe  advowson.  Hie 
great  tithes  were  purchased,  some  few  years  back,  of  tbe 
Dean  and  Chapter,  by  the  late  Edmund  Hill,  Esq.;  bat  the 
vicar  receives  from  them  the  sum  of  iOL  per  annum  * 

We  have  already  obserred,  that  persons  attending  divine 
worship  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms,  have  a  cfaapel 
in  this  village.  There  is  aim  a  boose  of  meeting  for  tbe  people 
termed  Quakers ;  and  the  Methodists  have  a  licensed  place  of 
worship  in  Isleworth ;  but  there  is  pot  any  regdar  building 
appropriated  to  their  nse. 

A  CKoriVjr  School  in  this  parish  was  founded  so  early  aa  the 
year  1630,  by  Dame  Eli^tabeth  Hill.  Several  liberal  benefac- 
tions afterwards  occurred,  and  for  many  years  forty  boys  and 
thirty  girls  were  clothed  and  educated  by  means  of  tbe  fund 
arising  from  these  benevolent  donations.  The  system  of  gra^^ 
tuitous  education  has  recemly  been  extended^  and  one  hundred 
boys  and  sixty,  girls  are  now  instructed  in  the  manner  intro- 
duced 

•  It  w  obserred  Iry  Mr.  Lyrons  that  "  among  the  records  in  the  aogmen* 
tation  office  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  abbess  and  Conrent  of  Sion, 
the  college  at  Winehester,  and  the  Vicaf  of  Isleworth,  relating  to  the  tithe* 
of  the  cunventnal  demesnes."  According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
"  the  vicar  and  his  servant  were  to  hate  free  ingress  mto  the  hall,  or  re- 
fectorjr.  of  the  conrent,  where  the  Ticar  was  to  sit  down  with  the  opper 
senrants^  and,  without  let  or  molesUtion,  to  partake  of  their  usual  fare.  Tbe 
vicar  was  to  have  also  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  gown,  and  an  annual  stipend  of 
S3i.  44,  as  long  as  he  should  continue  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  con- 
vent, in  his  masses ;  which  if  at  any  time  he  omitted,  the  stipend  for  that 
year  was  to  be  forfeited."— Environt  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  460—461. 
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ilai:ed  by  Dr.  Bell,  while  the  name  nomber  are  clothed  as  for- 
merly. In  aid  of  the  income  proceeding  from  endowment!, 
collections  are  made  at  two  annual  charity  sermons,  preached 
at  the  parish  church. 

The  Almshousei  founded  in  this  village  by  Mrs.  AnncTolson 
are  for  six  poor  men  and  the  same  number  of  poor  women. 
Six  poor  women  are  provided  with  a  dwelling,  and  are  other- 
wise assisted,  by  means  of  a  bequest  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bell, 
in  the  year  1738.  There  is  likewise  a  range  of  almshouses, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  in  1664.  The 
allowance  to  the  alms-people  on  this  foundation  has  been  aug- 
mented by  several  benefactions. 

Norden,  in  his  Speculum  Britanniae,  written  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  mentions  '^  a  copper  and  brass  mill,  situated 
between  Thistleworth  and  Worton."*  On  the  spot  noticed  by 
Norden  is  now  a  large  flour  mill ;  and,  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  villige^  there  is  a  more  capacious  mill  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  other  manufacturing  establishments  deserving 
of  notice,  consist  of  two  extensive  calico-grounds,  and  a  flax 
manufactory. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr,  Lyson^,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  appears  to  have  increased  in  a  proportion  of 
more  than  five  to  one  during  the  last  two  centuries;  and  the 
researches  of  the  same  writer  enable  us  to  present  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  instance  of  depopulationi  which  occurred  in 
the  manor  of  Isleworth,  in  the  Uth  century :  "  There  was  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  manor  that  the  tenants  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  called  the  Diseyne,  (amounting  to  eight 
marks,)  to  the  lord,  besides  the  customary  rents.  This  sum 
was  levied,  in  an  equal  proportion,  upon  all  males  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  the  year  138G  the  tenants  prayed 
for  relief,  stating,  that  formerly  the  payment  of  this  sum  h^td 
been  no  great  burden,  the  number  of  inhabitants  being  such 
that  it  amounted  only  to  one  penny  each  person ;  but  that  the 

place 
•  Sp«p.  Brit.  p.  41. 
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was  then  so  depopulated,  that  it  was  six  times  as  mach«  wMtfli 
occasioned  many«  as  soon  as  they  became  liable  to  pay  the 
tax,  to  leave  the  place ;  by  which  means  the  burden  grew  stiH 
heavier.  In  consequence  of  this  petition  the  payment  of  th* 
discyne  was  wholly  remitted  for  four  years/'* 

An  act  of  parliament  has  recently  been  obtained  for  enclose 
ing  this  parish,  under  the  operation  of  which  considerable 
improTements  may  be  expected, 

TWICKENHAM. 

At  the  name  of  this  village  the  imagination  glows !  Learning; 
wit,  atid  poetical  genius,  have  rendered  the  neighbourhood 
classic  ground ;  and,  while  memory  runs  over  the  long  list  of 
great  names  connected  with  this  place,  we  are  almost  ready 
to  admit  that  Lord  Orford  was  correct  when  he  ventured  to 
predict  that  Twickenham  would  be  as  highly  celebrated  as 
Baiiae,  or  Tivoli  ! 

As  the  interest  of  this  favoured  district  depends  so  materiaUy 
on  certain  marked  spots,  we  defer  to  a  future  page  the  neces* 
sary  detail  of  manorial  descent  and  statistical  circumstances; 
and  merely  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Twickenham  is  an 
extensive  and  populous  village,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  distant  from  London  about  ten  and  a  half  miles. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Isleworth ; 
and  at  the  line  which  divides  the  two  parishes  we  commence 
our  progress,  conducting  the  reader  along  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  noticing  the  more  attractive  spots  as  they  succes- 
sively stand  presented. 

We  have  already  observcdf  that  the  greater  portion  of 
Twickenham  Park  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Francia 
Gosling,  Esq.  and  is  now  added  to  the  grounds  atuched  to 
that  gentleman's  villa  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth.    This  domain 

was 
•  LyionB,  Vol.  II.  p.  469,  after  CI.  9.  Ric.  IL  m.  47. 
>t  Vide  Ante,  p. 376. 
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was  at  one  time  called  Isleworlh  Park,  and  at  another  the 
New  Park  of  Richmond.*  It  was  demised^  in  the  year  1574, 
to  Edward  Bacon,  third  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  by  his  first 
wife,  and  was  afterwards  the  property  of  the  great  Sir  Francia 
Bacon,  who  passed  in  this  retirement  the  earlier  and  more 
happy  part  of  his  ?aluable  life.  He  had  here  the  honour  of 
entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  on  which  occasion  he  presented 
her  with  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex; 
His  fond  attachment  to  the  spot  on  which  he  had  imbibed  his 
first  opinions,  and  on  which  he  had  examined  Nature  in  philo- 
sophical leisure,  is  proved  by  a  design  he  entertained  at  a 
period  of  mature  life,  and  after  a  painful  acquainunce  with 
scenes  of  bustle  and  ambition.  It  appears  that  Sir  Francis 
projected  the  establishment  of  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  abandoned  mineral  works.  In  a  paper  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  calculates  on  the  probability  of  this 
design  meeting  with  encouragement ;  and,  among  other  instruc- 
tions, gives  the  following :  "  Let  Twitnam  Park,  which  I  sold 
in  my  younger  days,  be  purchased,  if  possible,  for  a  residence 
for  such  deserving  persons  to  study  in,  since  I  experimentally 
found  the  situation  of  that  place  much  convenient  for  the  trial 
of  my  philosophical  conclusions,  expressed  in  a  paper  sealed 
to  the  trust  which  I  myself  had  put  in  practice,  and  settled  the 
same  by  act  of  parliament,  if  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
not  intervened  and  prevented  me." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  scheme  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  The  estate  afterwards  passed  through  various  hands. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  property 
of  Lucy,  the  admired  but  extravagant  wife  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  whose  wit  and  beauty  were  celebrated  by  the  best  poets 
of  the  age.  This  lady  resided  at  Twickenham  Park  for  several 
years;  but,  in  1618,  she  gave  the  estate  to  her  relation.  Sir 

PAnxIV.  2B  William 

*  Norden,  ia  the  BIS.  additions  to  his  Speculum  Britanoite*  made  in  (bs 
latter  part  of  the  sisteenth  centory,  «ia>s  tliac  "  TwickcDham  Parke  is  now 
d'lsparked/' 
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William  Harrington.  In  1668  it  was  parchased  by  John, 
Lord  Berkeley,  of  Stratton,  who  resided  here  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  This  nobleman  was  a  distinguished  adherent 
of  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil  war,  andevVnced  his  valour  and 
ability  in  several  engagements  in  the  west  of  England.  The 
most  important  action  in  which  he  commanded  on  the  side  of 
the  royalists,  was  that  of  Stratton,  from  which  place  he  took 
his  title  when  created  a  peer  by  King  Charles  II.  The  Berke* 
ley  family  appear  to  have  resided  at  Twickenham  Park  till  the 
year  1685,  In  1743,  it  was  purchased  by  Algernon,  Earl  of 
jMountrath.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the  subse- 
quent disposal  of  the  estate,  are  given  in  the  '' Environs  of 
London,^'  and  they  present  an  instance  of  fortuitous  accuracy 
of  calculation,  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  The  widow  of  the 
Earl  of  Mountrath,  by  her  will,  bearing  date  1766,  bequeathed 
the  estate  '*  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  during  the  joint  lives 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  but  if  the  Duchess  of 
^Newcastle  should  survive  the  Duke,  the  Duchess  of  Montrose 
to  quit  possession  to  her;  and  if  she  should  survive  her,  to 
enjoy  it  again  during  ^er  life  :  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose,  to  remain  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  his  issue  ; 
on  failure  of  which,  after  his  death,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish  and 
his  issue,  with  remainder  to  Sir  William  Abdy,  Bart,  and  bis 
heirs  in  fee.  It  is  remarkable,  that  except  in  the  instance  of 
Lord  John  not  surviving  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,- every  ihing 
happened  which  the  Countess  thus  singularly  provided  for  :  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose  took  possession,  quitted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  took  possession  again  on  her  death,  in  1S03,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish^  on  whose  death  it 
devolved  to  Sir  William  Abdy  in  fee.'* 

.  The  estate  was  afterwards  divided  into  lots,  and  exposed  to 
sale;  when  the  greater  part  was  purchased,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  by  Francis  Gosling,  Esq.  The  grounds  contain 
some  fine  cedars ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  first  weeping* 
""wiflow  known  in  this  country  was  planted  in  TwickenbUmi 

Park  in  the  early  part  of  tht  eighteenth  century. 

At 


Al  a  saitll  JiaUnce  fron  Richmond  firidgc,  an  t&e  southern 
Mt,  is  a  haudwaie  villa,  for  m^ny  years  the  resideDoe  of  thm 
tee  Aicbard  Owen  Cambridge,  Eiq*  who  may  be  said  to  have 
•bare  reaiiaed  the  poetical  delineation  of  Thomson,  £00  in  the 
aockty  af  a  «<  tkoicefsw/*  he  was  blessed  with 

"  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rorml  quiet*  friendship,  books. 
Ease  «nd  alternate  labour." 

The  literary  amusements  of  Mr.  Cambridge  were  unifortoly 
of  an  instructive  and  tasteful  character.  His  papers  in  the 
periodical  publication  intituled  "  The  World,"  assuredly  rank 
among  the  most  judicious  and  agreeable  essays  in  that 
work ;  and  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  the  Scribleriad  must  be 
long  admired  for  its  playful  vein  of  well-directed  satire.  His 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  numerous  private  virtues,  are  piously 
commemorated  in  a  biographical  account  from  the  pen  of  his 
son;  and  those  who  knew  the  subject  of  the  memoir^;  ndmit 
that  the  picture  there  drawn  by  the  hand  of  filial  reverence, 
is  not  overcharged  in  any  particular  relating  to  intrinsic 
worth. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Cambridge  resided  is  a  spacious 
brick  structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  Sir  Humphrey  Lynd,  whom  Anthony  Wood  describes 
as  a  zealous  puritan,  and  who  attained  some  temporary  emi- 
mence  as  a  writer  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  churchy  It  was 
afterwards  possessed  by  the  Ashe  family,  and  was  considerably 
enlarged  by  Windham  Asbe,  Esq.  at  which  time  the  present 
west  front  was  built.  Mr.  Cambridge  purchased  the  estate  in 
1751 ;  and  the  house  is  now  the  property  and.residence  of  his 
son,  the  Rev.  George  Owen  Cambridgeji  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  and  Prebendary  of  Ely,  This  seat  is  liberally 
adorned  with  productions  of  the  arts,  among  which  are  a  jtfdi- 
cious  selection  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  some  fine 

portraits. 
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Between  Richmond  Bridge  and  the  Tillage  of  Twickenham 
18  a  pablic  but  rural  walk,  on  the  border  of  the  RWer  Thames ; 
and,  probably,  no  promenade  of  a  similar  extent  in  any  part 
of  this  fertile  island  presents  a  display  of  scenery  su  soft  and 
80  highly  cultivated.  The  Thames  here  Hows  in  iu  happiest 
vein ;  broads  gentle*  and  lucid.  The  banks  are  unequal ;  and 
while,  at  some  points,  the  rises  are  naturally  sloped  with  ten- 
der gracefulness  of  outline,  the  Surrey  shore  presents,  towards 
Richmond,  an  ascent  bold,  abrupt,  and  clothed  in  fine  masses 
of  wood.  In  every  part,  whether  Nature  incline  to  gentle  slope 
or  rapid  acclivity.  Art  has  performed  its  assistant  task  with  all 
the  care  which  blended  weahh  and  taste  could  dictate.  The 
scenery  on  these  borders  of  the  Thames  must  have  been  truly 
captivating  even  when  unadorned.  Embellished  as  it  now  is* 
it  conveys  an  idea  of  elegant  luxury  which  the  utmost  labours 
of  the  pen  would  vainly  endeavour  to  impart. 

At  a  moderate  distance  from  the  river,  as  we  pursue  the 
path  leading  to  Twickenham,  is  the  seat  termed  Marble  Hill, 
This  villa  was  built  by  King  George  11.  for  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk.  The  purchase  of  the  esute  is  said  by  Lord 
Orford  to  have  cost  the  king  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
The  house  was  built  after  a  design  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  progress  of  the  structure  was  occasion- 
ally superintended  by  the  same  noble  architect.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  a  plain  character,  but  is  of  proportions  extremely 
pleasing.  The  principal  front  is  towards  the  north.  Ionic 
pilasters  support  an  angular  pediment,  on  the  tympanum  of 
which  are  a  vacant  shield  and  scroll.  The  souihern  front 
(which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  view,)  is  still  more 
simple. 

The  interior  contains  the  principal  attractions  of  the  building. 
It  has  evidently  been  the  chief  study  of  the  architect  to  form  a 
desirable  suite  of  rooms  in  the  second  story  ;  and,  in  pursuit  of 
this  intention,  he  has  sacrificed  the  height  of  the  apartmenU 
on  tbe  other  floors.    The  principal  rooms  are  of  proportions 

admirably 
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admirably  judicious,  and  each  has  an  inviting  air  of  elegant 
comfiM-t  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  in  a  <]e1icate, 
costly*  and  ornamental  style.  The  great  staircase  is  entirely 
composed  of  mahogany,  finely  carved.  The  flooring  of  the 
best  rooms  is  likewise  of  mahogany.*  In  the  gallery,  an  apart* 
ment  pf  no  great  extent,  but  of  elegant  proportions,  are  some 
portraits,  which  are  let  into  frame-work  forming  part  of  the 
finishing  of  the  room.  Among  these  are  George  II.  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Countess  of  Suffblk.f 

On  the  east  side  of  the  building  is  a  small,  but  tasteful  cot- 
tage, which  was  originally  the  china-room  of  the  Countess  of 
Suilblk.  The  grounds  are  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  con« 
tain  much  venerable  wood.  This  portion  of  the  premises  will 
be  viewed  with  additional  interest,  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
gardens  were  laid  out  by  Pope.  A  grotto,  once  of  much  cele» 
2  B  3  brity 

•  It  is  trtditionally  suerted  that  the  mahogany  of  which  the  itaircaae  and 
floon  are  confltroctcd,  was  nearly  proving  the  cause  of  some  important  and 
disastrous  political  events.  Geprge  II.  it  is  said,  directed  one  of  his  aap- 
tains,  whose  course  laj  near  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  land  aud  cut  for  him 
a  few  of  the  finest  trees.  The  captain  executed  his  commission  with  so 
little  ceremony,  that  the  Court  of  Spain  presented  a  remonstrance ;  and  the 
subsequent  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  subject  had  nearly  phinged  the 
two  nations  into  a  war ! 

t  Lady  Suffolk  was  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  was  first  married 
to  Mr.  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk.  She  quitted  the  court  about  the 
year  17S5,  and  uniformly  paused  her  summers  at  Marble-hill,  Jiving  heie  ia 
a  very  retired  way.  She  wu  e^treniely  deaf  for  many  years,  )>ut  was  ao 
agreeable  companion,  and  fertile  in  ^ourt  anecdote,  which  she  communicated 
freely.  On  leaving  the  court,  she  married  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  whom  she 
outlived.  Lord  Orford,  iu  his  Reminiscences,  observes,  that  until  she 
became  Oonnless  of  Suffolk  she  enjoyed  so  little  distinction  at  court,  that,  as 
m  wumau  of  the  bed-chamber,  she  constantly  dressed  the  queen's  head,  who 
took  pleasure  in  subjecting  her  to  such  servile  offices,  though  alwaya  apolo- 
gising to  her  "  good  Howard,"  See  many  anecdotes  concerning  this  mistress 
pf  George  the  S«cond,  scattered  throughoiit  the  "  Reoiinisccn^t"  of  l^o^d 


brity  for  the  beauty  of  i^s  spars,  ^nd  (be  felicity  wttft  whVi^h 
thi  y  were  arranged,  is  now  forsalcen  and  dilapidated  i  buftwo 
aged  elnis^  which  Pope  particularly  admired,  and  which  he 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  are  still  carefully  preserved  and 
flourishing.  Thio  agreeable  seat  is  now  the  residence  of  Charles 
Augustus  Tuik,  £sq. 

Nearer  to  the  niaigln  of  the  river,  and  on  a  spot  of  peculiar 
beauty,  stands  Marble-hill  Cottage,  one  of  those  embellished 
dwellings  on  which  Uie  name  of  cottage  is  bestowed  by  cour- 
tesy. This  eie^'aiu  reurement  was  formerly  denominated 
3pencer  Grove,  and  was  fitted  up,  with  great  delicacy  of  taste, 
by  the  late  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk.  The  original  cottage  on 
this  sit'',  was  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Clive,  the  admired  cumrc  ac« 
tress,  who  removed  from  this  place  to  little  Strawberry-hill.  Sit 
John  Lul>hock,  Bart,  lately  resided  here,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Timothy  Brent,  Esq. 

Approaching  more  closely  to  the  village  of  Twickenham 
we  find  a  neat  cottage  called  Bagman's  Casile,  oocetkc  resi« 
dence  of  Mrs.  Pritcbard,  an  actress  of  great  and  OMTtteA 
fame. 

A  substantial  brick  mansion,  now  rented  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  is  the  property  of  George  Pocock,  Esq.  M.  P.  This 
estate  was,  for  some  time,  possessed  by  Mrs.  Davies,  sister  of 
the  first  Lord  Berkeley  of  S»ratton ;  who,  in  the  year  1694^ 
lent  the  mansion  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  (afterwards  Queen 
Anne.)  The  Duke  of  Qloacester,  son  of  the  Princess,  brought 
with  him  the  regiment  of  boys  which  we  hare  before  ob^ 
served  to  have  been  raised  for  his  amusement ;  and  he  exer* 
cised  his  juvenile  band  on  an  ayte  opposite  to  the  house,  th 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  ceniury  a  lease  of  these  premises 
was  vested  in  James  Johnstone,  Esc].  who  greatly  iipproved  the 
buildings,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  at  this  villa 
Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  IL  On  the  occasion  of  ihni 
entertainment  be  built  a  large  octagon  room,  still  remaining. 

The 
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The  g^eiis  arc,  very  extensive^  and  are  richly  stored  with 
firuii-trees  of  varjoas  kinds.  * 

Contiguous  to  the  abo?e  is  the  residence  of  Lady  Viscoun- 
tess Howe.  On  this  spot  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Strafford.  The  late  Lady  Anne  Conolly  took  down  the  an- 
cient house«  and  built  on  the  site  the  present  commodious 
villa. 

The  margin  of  the  Thames,  through  the  whole  progress  of 
the  river  along  the  more  populous  parts  of  this  village,  is  lined 
with  stately  dwellings,  whose  ornamented  grounds  descend  to 
the  water-edge.  Richmonds- house,  a  spacious  brick  mansiun^ 
now  unoccupied,  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
the  residence  of  Francis  Newport,  Earl  of  Bradford,  an  erai- 
ment  political  character  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  IL 
It  has  since  been  inhabited  by  several  distinguished  families, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
late  Countess  Dowager  of  Elgin,  who  died  here  in  the  year 
1810. — ^The  bouse  belonging  to  the  Countess  Dowager  Poulet 
was  built  by  Dr.  Batty,  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence, 
on  t!)e  site  of  a  villa  which  was  burned  down  in  the  year 
1734,  being  then  occupied  by  Mons.  Chauvigny,  the  French 
Ambassador. — Between  this  building,  and  a  spot  which  re- 
quires more  deliberate  examination,  are  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Butler,  and  Shirley- house,  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Bous- 
field,  Esq. 

On  quitting  these  latter  premises  we  tread  upon  classic 
ground.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  spot  endeared  to  me^ 
roory  and  to  fancy  by  the  circumstance  of  having  alForded 

3  B  4  a  resi- 

*  Those  gardens  heve  long  been  celebrated  for  their  abundant  produce 
of  froit.  The  Parliamentary  survey  taken  in  16.V),  notlcei  "  16  »cres  tif 
cherry-garden"  attached  to  the  dwelling  then  standing  on  this  site.  In 
Macky's  Tour  through  England,  (17 SO)  it  is  said  that  "  Secretary  Johnstone 
had  in  bis  gardens  the  best  collection  of  fruit  of  roost  gentlemen  in  Kugiand  ; 
and  that  he  made  in  every  year  fome  hogsheads  of  wine  from  his  grapa- 
Tinei." 
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»  residence  to  Alexander  Popb.  This  great  Poet  and  true 
ornament  of  his  country  purchased  his  estate  at  Twickenham  in 
1715,  and  removed  hither  from  Biiifieid,  in  Wmdsor  Forest, 
^ith  his  father  and  mother,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year.  The  house  was  not  large,  but  Pope  bestowed  on  it 
considerable  improvements,  and  took  great  delight  in  dis- 
posing and  embellishing  the  grounds.  The  chief  part  of  the 
gardens  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high  road  throOgh 
Twickenham  to  Teddington.  As  a  m^an  of  communication 
h.e  worked  a  subterranean  passage  beneath  the  road,  and  ren- 
dered this  quiet  and  oi>scure  path  desirably  ornamental^  by 
adorning  its  sides  with  curious  spars  and  gems,  and  forming 
it  into  a  grotto.  His  friend,  the  learned  Warburton,  bestows 
too  much  attention  on  a  trifle  when  he  says  that  "  the 
beauty  of  Pope's  poetic  genius  appeared  to  as  much  ad- 
"vantage  in  the  disposition  of  those  romantic  materials,  as 
in  any  of  his  best  contrived  poems;"*  but  the  particular 
pleasure  with  which  he  viewed  this  little  fanciful  retreat, 
he  has  hiniself  perpetuated  in  the  following  passages  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Edward  Blount,  Esq,  and  dated  June  2, 
1725:^ 

"  I  have  put  my  last  hand  to  my  works  in  my  gardens,  in 
happily  finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  grotio :  I  there 
found  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual 
rill,  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night.  From  the 
river  Thames,  you  see  through  my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wiU 
dcrness,  to  an  open  temple,  wholly  composed  of  shells,  in 
the  most  rustic  manner ;  and  from  that  distance  under  the 
temple,  you  look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and 
see  the  sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as 
through  a  perspective  glass.  When  you  shut  the  door  of  this 
grotto,  it  becomes,  on  the  instant,  from  a  luminous  roomie  a 
€umera  oUcura ;  on  the  walls  of  which,  all  objects  of  the 
river,  hills,  woods,  and  boats,  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in 

their 
•  Warbnrton's  Edition  of^  Pope's  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  63. 
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their  visible  radiations :  and  when  yoa  have  a  mind  to  light 
it  up,  it  affords  yoa  a  very  different  sctne  :  it  is  finished  with 
shells  interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking- glass«  in  angular 
forms;  and  in  the  ceiling  is  a  star  of  the  same  material :  at 
which*  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure,  of  thin  alabaster) 
is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are 
reflected  over  the  place.  There  are  connected  to  this  grotto 
by  a  narrower  passage  two  porches,  one  towards  the  river,  of 
smooth  stones,  full  of  light,  and  open  ;  the  other  toward  the 
garden,  shadowed  with  trees,  rough  with  shells,  flinus,  aud  iron 
ore.  The  bottom  is  paved  with  simple  pebble,  as  is  also  the  ad- 
joining walk  up  the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  in  the  natural 
taste,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping  murmur,  and  the 
aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place. 

'■  It  wants  nothing  to  complete  it  but  a  good  statue,  with  an 
inscripiioii  like  that  beautiful  antique  one  which  you  know  I 
am  so  fond  of— 

Hujus  Nympha  loci,  sacri  cu^todia  fontis, 
Dormio,  dum  bland*  sentio  murmur  aqu«. 
Farce  meum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora  fomnum 
Bumpere ;  si  bibas,  sive  lavare,  tacc ! 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  streams  1  keep, 
And  to  the  murmurs  of  these  waters  sleep. 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers ;  jjjently  tread  the  cave, 
Aud  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave.'* 

He  likewise  made  lasting  his  tender  regard  for  this  retreat, 
and  sanctified  its  recesses,  by  uniting  with  it  the  names  of  the 
witty  and  the  patriotic,  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Thou  who  shalt  slop,  where  Thames'  translucent  wave 

Shines  a  broad  mirrour  through  the  shadowy  cave  ; 

Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  rooft  distil. 

And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill, 

Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 

^od  latent  metals  inuooently  glow ; 

Approach. 


SOIL  n^nuhJwn* 

ApprMpb..   Gi«alN8iiiii«stndioi|s)y.  behold  r 

4LQd  €je  the  i^iae  without  a  wish  for  gold. 

Ai^proacb :  but  av^ful !  Lo  !  the  iEgerian  grot, 

Where  nobly,  pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought ; 

Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Windham  stole. 

And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  MarchmoDt's  soul. 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 

Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor." 

Pope  died  at  Twickenham,  on  the  SOth  of  MaVj  1744,  and 
the  estate,  after  his  decease,  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Stanhepe» 
who  added  wings  to  the  residence,*  and  enlarged  the  gardens 
a  piece  of  ground  on   the  opposite  side  of  a  lane,  connected 
with  the  premises  by  a  second  subterraneous  passage.    From 
this  proprietor  the  interesting  villa  passed  to  the  Right  Ho» 
nourable  Welbore  Ellis,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Mendip,  who 
iparried  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanhope,     To  preserve 
with  care  every  vestige  of  a  residence  so  celebrated  would  ap- 
pear  a  common  duty  of  polished   life;  a  duty  which   none 
could  omit  but  those  to  whom  education  had  failed  to  impart 
liberality  of  sentiment.    His  lordship  acted  on  the  t^rms  of 
this  obligatLoM  wijth  ^  yyarmth  of  feeling,  and  an  a^ccuracy  of 
taste,  which  will  long  be  r^o^em.bered  with  reverence  and 
applause.     Every  memorial  of  the  Poet  was  guarded  by  him 
as  a  relique.     Towards  the   front  of  the  house   stood  a  far- 
famed  weeping  willow,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
han<l  of  Pope,  and  probably  pue  of  th.e  first  scyon$  from  the 
parent  tree  already  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  Twickenham 
Park.    This  willow  Lord  Mendip  propped  with  assiduous  care ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  attention,  the  beautiful  tree 
perished,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  1^1,  about  twelve 
njonths  before  the  decease  of  its  noble  and  respected  owner. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Mendip,  Pope's  villa  was  sold  to 
Sir  John  Bris^o,  Bart,  and,  on  the  decease  of  that  gentleman, 
it  was  again  expp^ed  to  ^U,  fti^d  yvas  unfortunately  purchased 

by 

*  The  buildings,  as  altered  by  Sir  WiUi^^m  $tfinliqpe,  iit  ff^p.rescu(c4  l^ 
^t  annexed  eDgrAvin{, 
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by  Ae  Haronett  Howe  in  the  year  IW7.  Vudtr  Am  dmetiflri 
of  that  lady  the  house  has  been  completely  taken  ik>wn«  asA  m 
new  dwelling  erected,,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  site. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  be  her  iadyihip'i  motiTe 
for  this  act  of  entire  destnictionj;  except  the  tenplalioo  offered 
by  the  value  of  the  bricks  and  the  timber,  the  whole  of  which 
might,  perhaps,  at  a  good  market,  produce  some  five  and  forty 
poundSf  If  the  Baroness  bad  been  desirous  of  constructing 
a  more  commodious  residence  than  that  inhabited  by  Lord 
Mendip,  she  might,  without  any  great  blot  to  the  grounds, 
or  injury  to  the  prospect,  have  suffered  the  central  part  of  the 
structure  to  remain,  the  portion  once  inhabited  by  Pope,  and  so 
highly  reverenced  and  carefully  preserved  by  Lord  Mendip. 
£?en  calculating  on  the  sum'produced  by  the  materials  we  must 
think  that  she  did  not  bear  a  careful  eye  towards  her  own  in« 
terest,  as,  at  a  future  market,  the  estate  may  be  purchased  by 
some  person  of  common  feeling  and  common  taste,  who 
would  necessarily  be  disposed  to  give  more  for  the  premises 
if  they  contained  a  relic. so  estimable  in  the  view  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  as  the  former  residence  of  a  poet  wbo  is  the  boast 
of  his  country. 

The  work  of  devastation  is  complete !  and  all  that  remains 
for  the  ea^aaiiotr,  after  looking  round  with  anaaenMiit,  and  as« 
•uring  himself  thai  such  a  ne^dleas  task  of  ill  taate  wa«  imUa4 
^formed  in  the  19ib  century*  it  to  attnd  on  the  ai^f.  now 
VtoorttfuUy  vt rdant,  and  raooUeet  the  bright  suoshiae  of  iiiteU 
Itct  which  <yiKe  illumined  the  spot.  Here  Pope  traqslalefl « 
part  of  the  Iliad,  that  noble  version  of  poetry  that  baa  greatljp 
assisted  in  harmonising  the  language  of  his  country  ;  here  he 
wrote  the  Dunciad ;  the  Sttay  on  Nan;  the  Epistles;  and 
numerous  poems  of  a  minor  tiae,  which  only  the  few  can  for« 
get.  In  the  house  which  once  occupied  this  site  he  enter* 
tained  Swift>  Gay,  Arbuthnoi;  and  hence  are  dated  the 
6  greater 
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greater  number  of  those  letters  so  universally  admired  for  ele- 
gance and  wit.    Here  St.  John 

Mingled  with  the  friendly  bowl. 

The  feut  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soaL 

It  was  here  that  Pope  died !  How  painful  that  only  the 
stranger^  visiting  the  spot,  should  look  with  reverence  on  a 
place  so  halloweti ! 

The  grotto  with  which  Pope  was  so  highly  pleased  has  been 
stripped  of  its  most  curious  spars  and  minerals,  by  the  hlameaMe 
zeal  of  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  memorial 
of  the  poet.  Various  fragments  of  the  former  embellishments 
are,  likewise,  dispersed  in  the  contiguous  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

Over  the  arched  passage  connecting  the  ground  added  by 
Sir  William  Stanhope  with  ihe  gardens  possessed  by  Pope,  are 
placed  the  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Clare  : 

The  humble  roof,  the  garden's  scanty  line, 
111  suit  the  genius  of  the  bard  divine. 
But  fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope, 
A»d  Stanhope's  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope* 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds  is  an  obelisk,  having  a  fu- 
neral urn  on  each  side,  raised  by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  bis 
mother,  who  died  at  Twickenham  at  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life.  On  the  obelisk  is  this  tender  and  simple  inscription, 
written  in  the  true  language  of  grief,  which  disdains  poetical 
Nourish  or  amplification : 

Ah!  £ditha, 
Matbum  Optima, 

MVUBRUM  AmANTISSIMAi 

Vai,b  I 
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The  house  constracted  by  the  Lady  Baronets  Howe,  and  in 
which  she  now  resides  with  her  hasband»  Sir  J.  Wathen 
.Waller,  Bart,  is  partly  fomed  from  a  dwelling  erected  by 
Hudson*  the  painter,  who  was  the  scholar  and  son-in-law  of 
Richardson,  and  who  retired  to  this  place,  after  marrying  to 
his  second  wife,  a  Mrs.Fiennes.*  The  building  is,  without 
doabty  sufficiently  commodious,  and  it  has  a  very  smart,  uniform, 
appearance. 

We  pass  from  the  spot  where  so  little  now  remains  of  Pope, 
or  of  a  spirit  to  sympathise  with  his  worth.  At  a  short  distance 
is  the  seat  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  which  was  built  by  Scott 
the  painter,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  Hickey,  an  attorney 
of  great  eminence,  who  is  mentioned  with  littlb  respect  by 
Lord  Or  ford,  f  but  whose  **  good  nature"  is  praised  by  Gold* 
.  smith,  in  the  poem  intituled  Reuliation.  Next  in  the  range 
is  the  residence  of  Francis  Lind,  Esq.  Nearly  contiguous  is 
Radnor-house,  built  by  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Radnor  of  the 
Robarts  family,  and  lately  occupied  by  Charles  Marsh,  Esq. ' 
F.  A.S.  a  man  of  literature  and  taste,  who  had  here  a.raluable 
library,  comprising  many  rare  works  in  the  black  letter. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL, 

the  celebrated  villa  of  the  late  Horatio,  Earl  of  Orford,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  is  situated  near  the  River 
Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  Twickenham.  On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  mansion 
'  there  stood  formerly  a  small  tenement,  built  by  a  person  who 

was 

*  Hodson  embellished  the  principal  epartiDenti  of  bis  •mall  villa  with  m 
good  telectioQ  of  cabinet  picturei,  and  drawings,  bjr  great  masters.  After 
the  death  of  his  widow,  his  collection  was  sold  by.  auction. 

t  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bentley,  Lord  Orford  mentions  this  resident 
of  Twiekenbsfli  aa  "  Mr.  M.  the  inpodent  lawyer  that  Ton  Herve/  wrote 
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(wascoaeliman'to'ilbeSarlof  Bradlbrcl,  and  intended  ^«  ktlg- 
ring  hoctse.  -Colley'Cibber  tras  once  a  tenant,  "and  he  wrdte 
4yere  tins  |>1ay  cttVled,  •*  Vhe  IMbsal,  or  the  Lady's  Pfailoft- 
phpy."  Br.  Talbot,  iBi«liop  of  Durham,  and  Henry  Bridges^ 
iHarqan  of  Caernarroa,  afterwfin^s  iDuke  of  Cbandos,  like- 
"wiie  rented  tiie  pvemt^eR.  Tbe  'booae  was  next  hired  by  Mrs. 
Cbevenix,  the  noted  Toy^womon.  Loi^  Orford  (then  the  Ho- 
nourable Horace  Walpole)  purchased  Mrs,  Chevenix's  lease^ 
«nd  in  the  •iblkiw'mg  year  boirgbt  the  fee-stiDple  of  the  estate. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  (afteriwrds  Matahal)  Conw»y,  Mr.  WaU 
fK»)e  thus  ^e6crt4)es  the  plate  ^t  the  time  of  bis  taking  poe- 
^vesaion :  "  .Tmokonham,  June  8tb,  1747.  Yon  perceive  by 
^my  date  chat  Lam  got  into'aceivr  camp,  and  haife  leftmy  lair 
at  Windsor;  it.  is  a  Hule  .plaything  boose  that  I  got  out  of 
^Mrs.  Chevenix^s  shop,  and  is  the  preUiest  bawble  you  e? er 
imm.    It  'fvaet  in  'enamelled  meadows,  «with  phtllagvee  hedge«» 

i  A  'ftDiiill  fiiiphtflfees  through  tbe.piece  is  roU'd, 
.•And  'little,  fithcs  mtvre  their  wings  in-gpld. 

tvro  delightfal  roada  that»  yon  woold  call  duaty,  supply  me 

continually  with  coaches  and  chaises:  barges  as  solemn  a» 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  <move  under  my  window.     Rich* 

mond    Hill    and    Ham    walks    bound    my    prospects;    butr 

.4hank'.^dd,  the  .Thames  is  ^between  me  ^and  the  Buchessof 

•'Queensbury.     Botwmgers  as  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit  HI 

^aUavonikl,.'«iid  jRofef»  ghost  is  just  now  skimming  undermy 

window  by  a  inost  poetical  moonlight.     The  Chevenixes  bad 

ilnched  tbe  cottage  up' for 'themselves.    Up  two  pair  4f  stairstia 

<w(hat  they  call  Mr.  CbcTenix's  library,  furnished  with  three 

maps,  one  shelf,  a  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  lunar  tele* 

'  sc()pe'wMhdt>t  an^y  glasses!" 

The  building,  thus  humble  and  frivolous.  Lord  Orford  en« 
Urged,  at  different  times,  between  the  years  175S  and  1776. 
Itmay,jperhaps,  be  r^retled.that.he  ^id  ^not  ABtifeiy  take 

d<|WI|i 


down  the  cotta'ge ,  and  commenire  a  new  structure  on  a  uniform 
ami  more  comprehensive  design  than  the  present  building  ;^bQt 
the  whole  work  was  merely  the  amoseiaeiHof  faisleiaQre  ;'artd, 
circumscribed  in  dimensions  as  it  is  now  seen,  it  enabled  him 
to  pef form  with  sofficient  success'  his  original  intenti6n,  which 
was  that  of  adapting  the  more  beautiful  portions  of  English, 
or  Gothic,  castellated  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  '  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  villa.  A  wide,  and  somewhat  noTel,* 
field  was  hei-e  opened  for  the  exercise  of  taste.  The '  task 
was  precisely  suited  to  the  talent  of  the  designer;  and  this 
choice  specimen  of  the  picturesque  effect  which  may  be  pro. 
duced  by  a  combination  of  the  graces  of  ancient  English 
style,  even  when  those  beauties  are  unaided  by  the  ivy'd 
mellowness  of  lime,  has  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  a 
passion  for  the  Gothic,  which  is  now  entertained  with  almost 
equal  warmth  by  the  Peer  and  the  trader,  and  which  struggles 
to  impart  the  embattled  aspect  of  past  centuries  to  the  man- 
sion,  the  citizen's  "  box/*  and  the  cottage  that  should  be  only 
rural. 

The  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill  is  situated  on  a  gentle,  but 
fine,  ascent,  and  commands  pleasihg  views  over  the  lovely 
i&ixture  of  wood  and  wdler  by  which  the  neighbourhood  is 
enriched.  Two  sides  abut  "on  the  high  road;  and,  from  this 
chrdumstance,  site  of  the  hodse  leases  a  portion  of  the  romantic 
gloom  desihiblc  in  an*  edifice  affecting  a  poetical  air  of  an- 
cient  costume.  Viewed  frbm  the  more  distant  road,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  fiver,  f  its  mullioned  windows, 
numerous  pinnacles,  and  embattled  tower;  present  an  im- 
posing pictore-of  Gothic  sublimity  that  agreeably  deTutles  the 

judgment 

•  In  the  preface  to  bis  deccriptioa  of  thii  vHli,  embellbh^d  with' on- 
gravings,  Lord  Orford  observes  "  That  tho  general  disose  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, aod  the  decay  and  alterations  so  frequently  made  in  cburchss, 
give  printt  a  chance  of  being  the  sole  preservalites  of  that  style." 

tTheanhe'ied  vife#  codiprehehds  the  moit  prominent  features  of  the  stric- 
'<are,  as  seen  in  that  direction. 
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judgment,  and  would  indeed  appear  '*  the  work  of  hands  long 
since  mouldered  into  dust/'  On  a  closer  examination  we  are 
surprised  to  find  the  slender  texture  of  the  fabric  which  at  a 
distance  we  supposed  to  have  stood  the  shock  of  centuries. 
The  walls  are  slight,  and  covered  with  rough-cast;  the  coping 
of  the  battlement,  and  the  pinnacles  which  rise  so  proudly,  are 
of  wood.  Like  the  pageantry  of  a  playhouse,  it  seem^  formed 
only  for  '^  its  hour  ;''  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  designed,  renders  its  inevitable  want  of  durability  the 
more  lamentable. 

The  interior  is  arranged  in  a  strict  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient English  character  of  the  outside  of  the  structure.  The 
ceilings,  the  screens,  the  niches,  and  nearly  every  circum- 
stance of  decoration,  are  on  the  model  of  beautiful  specimens 
contained  in  Cathedrals,  Chapels,  and  other  costly  labours  of 
the  best  Gothic  builders.  The  more  ordinary  articles  of  fur- 
niture are,  likewise,  consonant  in  style  with  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  lahric.  But  the  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures, 
and  the  recesses  enriched  with  curiosities,  unknown  to  the 
castles  of  our  ancestors.  It  would  indeed  have  been  extend- 
ing the  love  of  the  '*  Gothic"  to  an  extravagant  height,  if 
works  of  art  had  been  excluded,  because  they  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  mansion  of  the  old  English  Baron.  The  building 
may  be  compared  to  a  delicate  Gothic  casket,  in  which  are 
reposited,  among  several  sterling  productions  of  the  Arts,  many 
of  those  trifles  of  antiquity  which  depend  for  interest  on  incident 
or  connection  ;  the  glove  valuable  only  for  having  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  purse  deemed  ' 
more  precious  now  than  when  new  and  filled  with  gold,  because 
it  belonged  to  King  James  I. 

'The  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  progressively  made 
by  Lord  Orford  during  the  affluent  leisure  of  a  long  life,  which 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  light  and  pretty  parts  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  Many  presents  he  received  from  friends 
(the  whole  of  which  he  has  carefully  ackaowledgtd)  j  but 
^  the 


tb«  great  balk  of  the  collf  ctipa  wa«  brmed*  to  me  his  Locd* 
ship's  omi  words,  '^  o\\t  of  the  spoils  of  many  renotwned 
cabineu,  as  Dr.  Mead's,  Lady  Elisabeth  Oermaine's»  Lord  Qk« 
ford's,  the  Dachess  of  Portland's,  and  of  about  forty  more  of 
celebrity/'  t  The  most  considerable  part  of  this  coUectioPt 
so  famous  in  the  annals  of  lirtii*  consists  of  mtniatores,  eov 
mels,  and  other  portraits  of  remarkable  persons.  The  minia** 
teres  and  enamels  ate  extremely  numerous  and  fine.  Here 
is  seen  the  Ifirgest  assortment  in  any  existing  cabinet  of  the 
works  of  Itaae  and  Peter  OliTer,  together  with  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  Petitot,  and  of  his  riral,  Zincke.  The  Bng« 
lish  antiquary  will  observe  with  pleasure  the  nomerona  his« 
toric  pictures  of  our  ancient  monarchs,  and  royal  family. 
The  works  of  Holbein  must  find  an  admirer  in  every  exa* 
miner ;  apd  the  virtuoso  of  a  more  classic  taste  will  see  with 
delight  spme  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  of  the 
smaller  kind.  Mixed  with  these  genuine  productioaa  of  talent 
are  many  playthings  of  antiqaarianism*  and  a  countleu  va« 
riety  of  articles  in  t^rench  porcelain,  and  that  of  Saxony  and 
other  countries,  which  some  may  deem  quite  as  well*suited  to 
a  dairy  as  to  a  cabinet;  together  with  a  stupendous  assemblage 
of  non-descript  trifles,  which  a  rich  man  may  place  any  where^ 
but  which  a  truly  judicious  admirer  of  the  arts  would  find  a  diA* 
oulty  in  appropriating  to  a  spot  on  which  they  might  be  seen 
with  advantage  to  the  credit  of  his  own  judgment. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that, this  place  "  may  be  considered 
as  a  picture  of  the  master's  mind  who  formed  it,  in  which 
there  Was  nothing  great ;  at  the  same  that  it  was  plentifully 
stored  with  elegant  knowledge,  and  gifted  with  a  power  of 
communicating  it  in  a  manner  of  superior  polish  and  amuse* 
ment/'  f  It  {s  well  knpwn  that  Mr.  Burke  termed  Lord  Or* 
ford  an  agreeable  crifler.    Perhaps  this  was  fbrmhig  too  harsh 

Paxt  IV.  2  C  att 

*  Preface  to  the  "  Pefcription  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Vilta/'  wtitten  by  him* 
*tlf.  *    ■    ■* 

t  Cooke'f  Thames  Vol.  I. 
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an  estimate  of  bis  character ;  bat,  if  ,we  endeaTOQt  to  Tindi-  . 
cate  at  some  points  the  respectability  of  his  judgment  and 
taste,  we  fear  that  there  was  a  degree  of  frigidity  about 
his  heart,  and  a  consequent  deficiency  in  liberality  of  sentt* 
ment,  which  it  would  require  a  more  able  pen  to  soften, 
into  the  character  of  a  venial  failing.  He  loved  the  arts» 
but  despised  those  who  practised  them.  He  affected  to 
dislike  the  company  of  authors,  though  fond  of  their  pro- 
ductions; and  high-rank,  was,  in  bis  opinion,  disgraced  by  an 
alliance  with  the  blood  of  a  painter,  eten  though  that  painter 
were  a  Rubens,  or  a  Vandyck.  Could  any  system  of  aristo- 
cratic intolerance  tend  more  completely  to  humble  the  arts,  than 
that  which  laboured,  on  principle,  to  degrade  the  artists  ?  A 
saving  knowledge  was  hi»  bosom-friend  through  life ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  cultivated  this  disdain  for  the  society  of  men 
of  genius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  injury  to  his 
purse.  His  conduct  to  Chatterton,  after  all  his  efforts  at  ex- 
tenuation,  remains  a  spot  upon  his  memory.  The  youth,  in 
bis  address,  stated  penury ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  returned  him 
the  insult  of  ceremonious,  affected,  humility  of  respect,  with* 
out,  at  first,  glancing,  even  by  the  comparative  kindness  of  de« 
niaU  at  the  oppressive  circumstances  of  the  writer.  He  quit- 
ted London  for  the  Continent  without  returning  Chatterton's 
papers,  because  he  liked  their  contents  so  well  that  he  wanted 
to  copy  them ;  and#  when  the  writer  complained  of  this  neg- 
lect, his  natural  remonstrance  was  termed  insolence  by  his 
dignified  correspondent.  To  pass  over  the  meanness  of  re* 
taining  a  copy  of  writings,  while  he  was  determined  to  hold 
at  a  disdainful  distance  the  miserable  son  of  genius  who  pro- 
duced them,  was  he  not  bound,  by  the  breeding  of  his  nobility« 
to  favour  the  writer  with  the  common*place  duty  of  a  prompt 
reply  ?  It  would  seem  that  Chatterton  imbibed  his  first  per- 
manent ill-impression  of  the  world,  from  the  coldness  and  con* 
tempt  he  experienced  at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
was  himself  an  author,  and  a  professed  admirer  of  the  arts.    In 

con- 
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oooteqiience  of  tach  tn  lIUimpressioDj  Chatterton  unhappily 
lacrificed  hit  life,  and  the  world  was  deprired  of  a  genias  of 
an  ttncommon  and  truly  elevated  kind. 

It.  hat  been  remarked,  that  Chatterton  acted  indiscreetly  in 
bis  choice  of  a  patron.  Such  was  indeed  the  case.  The 
wealthy  and  dignified  collector  of  the  pictures  and  rarities  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  shrunk  from  the  character  of  a  Msecenas. 
Consistent  to  the  last,  he  quite  forgot  even  the  less  fortunate 
friends  who  had  shared  with  him  in  literary  amusement,  and 
bequeathed  the  great  satings  of  his  income  towards  the  acco* 
ttulation  of  family  consequence* 

As  an  author  Lord  Orford  is  chiefly  known  by  his  ItTet  of 
Pointers,  Engravers,  &c*  compiled  from  the  papers  of  Vrrtue# 
with  the  aid  of  his  own  collections.  His  Tragedy  of  the 
^  Mysterious  Mother"  is  founded  on  a  tale  too  frightful  to  an* 
swer  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  the  poetry 
▼ery  rarely  rises  above  mediocrity.  His  letters  are  light  and 
gay,  but  will  be  regarded  as  trifles  only,  when  compared 
with  the  epistolary  productions  of  Pope  and  his  friendsi  We 
may  entertain  an  unfashionable  opinion,  but  we  must  think 
that  the  brightest  work  of  fancy  that  ever  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  this ''  noble  author,''  is  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  a  ule 
of  Gothic  wonders,  inspired  by  a  contemplation  of  the  very 
scenes  to  which  we  are  conducting  the  reader.  There  are  in 
this  short  romance  touches  of  nature,  sometimes  strong,  aS 
other  tinies  delicate,  yet  always  accurately  traced,  which  atone 
for  every  marvellous  absurdity,  and  shew  that  the  writer  had 
studied  Shakspeare  as  an  imitator,  not  as  a  copyist. 

We  now  enter  the  romantic  mansion  that  inspired  this 
strange  tale,  and  which  contains  such  numerous  subjects  of 
delight  for  the  tasteful  and  the  curious.  In  conducting  the 
reader  through  the  principal  apartments  we  notice  such  promi- 
nent objects  only  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  collection.  Any  resemblance  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  and  rarities  would,  indeed,  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a' 
8  C  3  publication 
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publication  like  the  present.  The  late  Sari  «f  Qrfoel  i^fpmmf 
a  complete  catalogae  .of  hia  calle;ciio0y  tog^thiur  wilfa  wfaathtf 
termed  a  description  of  the  villa  at  Strawberry  HiU;  And  that 
work  occupies  M3  pages  of  a  quarto  v^duine*  For  the  facts 
contained  in  the  ensuing  brief  notice  we  ared^ieffy  iaicbted  to 
his  Lordship's  copious  And  accurate  iovexiiary. 
.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north.  AAer  pankng  tk/i 
outward  embattled  wail,  the  first  <^ject  that  presents  kaelfia 
the  court  is  a  small  oratory,  provided  with  an  altar  and  vifeb 
various  particolarR  allusive  to  the  rituals  of  Somish  d^ypleos. 
A  small  plot  of  ground,  to  the  righ^,  tamed  the  <<  Abbot'e 
Garden/'  Lord  Or&sd  parted  off  by  an  opea  acreea,  ihe 
design  of*  which  was  taken  from  the  toijab  of  Boger  Niger, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  FkLasiog 
by  a  small  cloister,  we  enter  the  mansion  by  a  door  of  ancient 
form,  over  which  are  thiFee  ahields  of  WaJpole,  Shorter,  and 
Kobsait. 

ne  Hall  qf  Entrance  is  small,  and  is  lighted  by  two  oar- 
row  windows  of  painted  gl^^t  representing  St.  /obn  and  St. 
Francis. 

Turning  to  th^  left,  through  a  passage,  over  Ib^  entrance  of 
which  is  an  ancient  carving  in  wood  of  the  arms  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  datod  1567,  we  entier  the  B^tcUny,  or  Greol  Par- 
hour.  The  cbimney-piece  pf  this  room  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Bentjey,  and  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  iorid  GotMcetyle  may  be  adopted  to  so  trivial  a  purpose. 
The  walls  are  ornamented  by  several  paintings,  chiefly  por* 
traits,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  following : 

A  conversation* piece,  by  Ranalds,  small  life:  Richard, 
aecond  Lord  Edgcumbe,  is  drawing  at  a  table  in  the  4ibraiy  at 
SJyrawberry-hill;  George  James  Williams  is  looking  over  Urn  ; 
Geoorgf  Augustus  Selwyn  stands  on  th/e  other  side,  with  a  book 
in  bis  hand. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole>  Knight  of  the  Garter,  afterwards  Earl  ai 
Oiiford. 

Catherine, 
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Cathenft^,  elde^  diugbCer  of  Jobn  Shatter,  of  By  brook  in 
Sent,  fir^  wM  of  Sir  Robert  Walpok ;  in  white :  a  copy  from 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  by  Jarvit, 

Maria  Skerret,  (in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess)  second  wife 
df  ftr  Kobm ,  by /ftrf£r. 

Iiot^6  Wal)iol6,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Catherine 
Shorter;  in  bloe  telvet :  by  Richtrdioiu 

A  hd^ge  piece  representing  the  ladies  Lanra,  Maria,  and 
Horatia  Waldegra?e>  daughters  of  James,  second  Earl  of  WaU 
4f  grave  and  Maria  Walpole,  afterwards Dachess  of  Gloacester ; 
by  Sir  Jcfskua  Reynoldi, .  1781 . 

In  a  small  apartment,  termed  the  Waiting-room,  is  "  a  bust 
of  Colley  Gibber,  poet-laureat,  in  a  cap,  when  old,  coloured 
from  the  life,  and  extremely  like.  He  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Clive, 
the  celebrated  actress ;  and  her  brother^  Mr.  lUftor,  gave  it, 
after  her  death,  to  Mr.  Walpole/' 

A  Ckina^roofn,  in  this  villa,  appears  to  have  been  highly 
tilaed  by  hotd  Orford ;  and  his  description  contains  an  elabo- 
rate enameration  of  "  trays  in  shapes  of  fknsV'  and  plates, 
tea*pots,  and  cttudle-cups,  of  a  rare  and  most  estimable  charac* 
ter.  For  a  very  complete  account  of  these  articles  we  refer 
the  reader  to  his  lohlship's  catalogue.*  Many  of  the  particu- 
lar's-will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  undesirably  trifling;  but  we  must 
db^rve,  that  the  list  contains  a  notice  of  several  lachryma- 
tories, and  other  relics  of  Romttn  antiquity,  which  possess  con- 
siderable interest,  and  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Mead.  The  following  entry  in  the  catalogue  claims  notice,  as 
it  shews  the  value  which  Lord  Orford  placed  on  the  accidental 
combination  of  small  circumstances :— '*  Two  Saxon  tankards, 
one  with  Chinese  figures,  tbe  other  with  European.  These 
tankards  are  extremely  remarkable.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  drank 
ale;  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  mistress  of  King  George  I.  gave 
him  the  former.    A  dozen  or  more  years  aflei  wards,  the  Coun- 

2  C  3  tess 

*  Workf  wf  (he  Earl  of  Orford,  Vol.  II.  p.  405—418. 
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less  of  Yarmoath,  mistress  of  King  George  II.  ivithoot  haTiog 
seen  the  other,  gate  him  the  second;  wi  they  match  e;|Lactly 
in  form  and  size/' 

The  chironey*piece  of  3%  Little  Parlour  is  designed  after 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Darham,  in  Westmin* 
ster  Abbey.  In  this  room,  among  several  drawings,  is  one  by 
J.  Carter,  representing  the  entry  of  Frederick  of  Vicenza  into 
the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

In  The  Blue  Breakfaeiingroom  are  many  attractive  works  of 
«rt.    Among  these  are  conspicuous  some  exquisite  miniatures 
of  the  Digby  family,  by  Peter  Oliver,* 
Holbein,  in  a  round,  by  himself. 

A  curious  picture  of  Rose,  the  royal  gardener,  presenting 
the  first  pine-apple  raised  in  England  to  Charles  IL  who  is 
standing  in  a  garden. 
A  very  fine  portrait  of  Cowley,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
Three  excellent  miniatures  by  Petitot,  from  the  cpiiection  of 
the  Comte  de  Cay) us. 

Vandervaart,lhe  painter,  a  fine  portrait  by  himself,  in  water* 
colours. 

Richard  III.  and  his  queen,  a  drawing,  supposed  from 
painted  glass,  by  Vertue*  This  drawing  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Orford  at  Vertue's  sale,  but  no  direct  intelligence  is 
afforded  concerning  the  original.  "  Richard's  face  is  very 
comely,  and  corresponds  singularly  with  the  portrait  of  him  in 
the  preface  to  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  He  has  a  sort  of 
tippet  of  ermine  doubled  about  his  neck,  which  seems  calcu- 
lated to  disgui^p  soipe  want  of  symmetry."    Two  prints  of  this 

drawing 

*  These  niiniatarcSy  which  ate  in  ftne  pr^fer^fttion,  were  fovfid  tome 
^ears  buck  in  the  garret  of  an  old  liouse  in  Wales,  belon^ng  to  a  Mr. 
Walk  in  Williams,  who  appears  to  have  dcKended  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
1  his  set  of  pictnret,  together  with  a  miniature  of  Lady  Locy  Fercy,  (wife  * 
oi  Sir  EdHBrd  Stanley,  aud  mother  of  Veitetia,  Lady  Digby)  and  a  feif 
pieces  of  less  beaut^>  cost  Lord  Orford  three  huud  ^d  guineas. 
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4rawiag  are  gi?eii  b  Lord  Orford'9  very  ingenious  work»  inti* 
toled  "  Historic  Donbt^"  he 

In  a  closet  attached  to  this  apartment  are  many  carious  small 
pictures,  among  which  is  a  portrait,  by  Hogarth,  of  Sarah 
Malcolm,  who  was  hanged  for  murdering  her  mistress  and  two 
other  women.  This  likeness  was  taken  the  day  preTious  to  her 
^execution;  and  it  is  said  by  Lord  Orford,  <*  that  she  bad  put 
on  red  to  look  the  better/' 

Here  are,  also,  the  head  of  Old  Dahl«  the  painter,  in  water* 
.colours,  by  himself;  Cibber,  the  statuary,  in  water-colours,  by 
drufuifi  Richter;  a  Beggar^boy  with  a  bird's  nest,  water- 
colours  on  ivory,  *'  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  from  Murillo ;" 
A  Conversation,  in  water-colours,  after  Watteauj  by  the  same; 
two  Kittens,  in  white  marble,  by  Mrs.  Damen. 

ThcL  itaircoMC  is  of  moderate  proportions,  but  is  elegantly 
embellished,  and  with  a  strict  preservation  of  Gothic  character* 
The  balustrade,  which  is  formed  in  large  open-work  compart^ 
ments,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bentley.  At  each  corner  is  an 
antelope  (one  of  Lord  Orford's  supporters,)  holding  a  shields 
Li  a  niche  on  the  ascent  is  placed  the  armour  of  Francis  L 
King  of  France,  which  is  of  steely  gilt,  and  covered  with  has* 
|.eliefs  descriptive  of  miliUry  exploits.  The  sword  is  beauti* 
fully  inlaid  with  gold;  and  the  lance  is  of  ebony>  inlaid  with 
silver.  There  is,  also,  the  armour  for  the  horse's  head.  This 
curious  suit  of  armour  "  was  purchased  from  the  Croiat  col* 
lection,  in  1779,  on  the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Thiers,  when 
the  Czarina  bought  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  bronzes." 
At  a  short  distance  is  the  picture  representing  Henry  V.  and 
his  family,  of  which  a  description  and  print  are  given  in  the 
V  Anecdotes  of  Painting."  Among  several  articles*  reposited 
on  the  staircase  is  an  ancient  curfeu,  or  cover-fire. 

2C4  The 

*  Oos  of  tbcae  U  the  tap  of  a  mtrmUg-pan  that  belonged  to  Chtrlet  II. 
irilh  hit  arnit^  tnd  the  motto,  "  8arv9  God  and  Uvt  for  ever/*  As  the  diito 
on  it  18  1660,  with  the  iaitialt  C.  R.  Lord  Orford  grmvtly  observes, «'  that 
k  WM  probably  used  for  his  Majesty  and  the  Ducbesi  of  CleTelajid  f " 


Vf\ih  great  elegance ;  and  the  apectalor  Sttxft  i^ftft  j^lVa&br^  Ihte 
ancient  Ertglish  «tyl«  fentd^rfcd  lA  tfti^  ApftHAiMl  iltt«ttabte  to 
i  parpofte  nnknowh  to  the  illiterate  agei^  lA  Wblell  U  origiMtH; 
The  boob  ai%  Vabgrd  Wlttilit  Gotbib  lA'eAeil  6r  flitrctA  ^drk> 
lhf(  design  of  which  is  taken  ftoih  a  MH'iidtft  casa  16  lh«  choir 
in  the  old  cathedral  6f  St.  Pftdl,  as  re^ilfes^ntiM  in  ]>ifM%. 
The  collection  comprises  many  select  aM  tattanlMl!  «vMts  on 
English  history  and  antiqaiii^s,  t)bg:eth^r  with  tiUAM'Otis  arti- 
cles which  the  MamitWr,  noi  iAibuid  With  Vinft^  wiU,  p«t1n4>t^ 
deem  carioos  rather  tfaiin  Sa^isfiictiory. 

The  stoife-wori^  of  thb  chiAHiey-pieee  is  aMt  thft  design  of 
Ihe  tofmb  oF  Thomas,  bake  of  ClareAce,  tl  CftnieitHiry;  ab6v% 
is  a  fine  display  of  Golhic  liiea\ily»  i%itAtM  tA  Wood  Arorfi  th» 
toiAb  of  ^ohn.  Earl  Of  Cornwall,  >  Westininster  Abb^y.  the 
ceiling  wks  pajnt^ d  by  €Term^t,  froiA  ft  deslgh  <X  Lord  Or^ 
ford,  dra\hi  mi  by  BeAtfey,  With  at^iforild  beariA|;s  tp^eHftfti* 
$ng  to  the  Walpole  family,  and  those  of  Fi^-Osben  and  Bo* 
bart,  accompanied  by  varions  hera!d!t  d«ticei. 

This  Very  pleasing  room  is  likewise  ad^^f^M  by  fome  p'fts 
^ores  and  curiosities,  the  fohToU^n^  of  iirhtch  app€ir  b^tl  «iU^ 
tied  to  notice. 

An  ancient  and  Valuabfte  phct,  (described  in  the  AAecdotea 
of  Painting^fJ  representing  this  marriagfe  of  HeAry  VI. 

Ah  Osprey  Eagle,  the  tne  of  fii^,  finely  raodaiM  in  iorr%. 
fotu  by  Mrs.  fiamfer.  *  This  bird  was  tAeA  in  Lord  MeJ- 
Wm*s  park  at  Brocket  hail ;  and,  tA  taking  ft,  on%  of  tMi 
Wings  was  alAiost  cot  off.  Mrs.  DaiAer  siiw  it  iA  that  momeit* 
lary  rage,  which  ahe  remembered,  and  has  e&acated  exactly .'* 
8he  faaa  written  her  oWn  name  iA  Greek  on  the  hsM ;  fend  Lord 
prlord  added  this  line  : 

NoQ  me  Pr»xitilei  fixixit,  at  Anna  Damer,  1787. 

A  Clock 

^  y IHe  Anecdotei  of  if^aikting,  4io.  cJIt.  p.  37-— 5d,  where  i»  introduce^ 
an  «'grttvui£  froin'thi*  corioui  picture. 


A  Cl«ek  of  liher*  %\\u  and  rithly  «lktte«,  WtiM  #ili  i 
present  from  H«nry  VilL  to  Anne  Boleyn.  On  the  w#i|M 
•re  tte  takMI  iMtert  of  Hwtf  ittd  Aime^  Witllin  UNM^ISt^s* 

Qn  •  wtj(iilg>>teb)e  ii  pbefed  %  iilf  el*  ilAnditll,  tfeal  W«s  Hlf 
Bbbert  Wki ptiie'ii  with  His  BHklfl  MgtiT^d  on  it. 

The  Star  Ckambtr  is  a  small  ante-room,  so  ll«hemiMlttll 
bedMse  ftt  itdes  nre  vtnddbd  with  gilt  stan  in  Aieiiiir.  th  this 
ii  the  clflebraied  bist  of  Henry  VII»  whM  In  th« 
^  detthi  flfaeiy  ettcul^d  in  uone»  as  ft  model  fl>r  hfl 
lensb,  by  IVihreggiano. 

Passing  through  a  passage,  dimly  lighted  by  a  window  ^ 
^ftttd-^ite^  w»  trttftt  the  HMeHi  Chmber,  Th«  ehiMMAy* 
^ivce,  whidi  ii%MiMnel)r  beantiM,  i§  chiefly  t^kHi  A«m  th« 
Mtth  of  Atthhidhlftf)  WaHltm,  atGiHterbury,  with  vMie  «Mer»* 
ttom  by  Mr.  BMittoy.  This  Apartment  jestiy  nkeriu  thib  ttaMi! 
f»Wdl  Is  b««mv«li  bn  A ;  Km-j  ftlth^h  We  do  Act  hWi  A«tt 
wM  iH  eiMMbfftgb  of  tli«  Am  rftt^  prodoctioAs  of  Holhefth 
there  ftf%  iMAy  ^ktel^eMt  ^ibt^ilMi  f^onl  hk  hahd,  ftnd  seiAt 
nfits  of  thftt  grMt  A«Mer^  wbith,  n-dili  thfeiir  unique  6har«^rj 
ire  tt^^  hiHbili  ftftd  i^idrikbf^*  Tl»e  MloWing  »r«  thit  princi« 
pil  wwrlftorif6l6eftl fn  thift rooM) 

A  Lady>  i^poM  by  V«rttie  to  b6  Citfaerinej  DihthM  M 
Bft^  iisler  «f  Henry  IV.  of  TVAnce.  Thii  wkh  in  the  tMIMttoii 
#f  Bk  l»fb«l  Wmpole,  ftttd  Bfts  been  engfatied  imeng  MM 
ifHnMnfeM  hb«dl,  as  GalSieHhe  of  Arragoto,  first  irift  bt  K^Ht 
Henry  VUI. 

Edmund  MonUcute,  a  Judge ;  frbm  Sir  R.  W^lpole's  coUec* 
t|on. 

A  very  amali  head  ^a  ■»»!  in  a  ronnd. 

prdbetoi«sv  the  printer^  in  a  Hftuftd ;  and  M^laAc^heHj  iti  th% 

Two  heads  (one  that  oTa  young  man,)  names  hot  known. 
4  nan  in  blacky  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jennings,  of 

flbiptake 


.•3». 
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Skiplake;  and  a  man  in  black«  holding  a  ring,  a  imall  half- 
length. 

A  drawing  of  a  Romish  episcopal  saint*  whole-length ;  a 
large  drawing  of  a  chimney-piece,  designed  for  one  of  the 
palaces  of  Henry  VIII.;  a  fine  whole  figare,  in  terra  cotia,  of 
Henry  VUL ;  head  of  the  same  king,- with  a  watch  at  his  neck, 
^r?ed  in  box. 

In  this  chamber  is  likewise  a  collection  of  portraitsv  taken 
off  on  oil  paper,  by  Vertue,  from  some  of  the  original  draw- 
ings by  Holbein,  found  by  Queen  Caroline  at  Kensington 
Palace,  and  now  preserved,  we  believe,  at  Buckingham- 
bouse.* 

The  amateur  of  the  arts  will  obserre  with  pleasure  that 
here  are  also  preserted  those  most  valnable  copies,  supposed 
by  Zucchero,  of  the  Triumph^  of  Riches  and  Poverty,  from 
the  originals  of  Holbein,  formerly  in  the  hall  of  the  Steel-yard 
Company.  These  drawings,  which  are  rendered  so  precious 
by  the  loss  of  the  originals,  were  purchased  from  Bucking- 
ham-house when  Sir  Charles  Sheffield  sold  it  to  the  king. 

Among  pictures  by  other  masters  must  be  noticed  a  fine 
piece,  by  Lucas  de  Heere,  representing  Frances,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  mother  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Adrian  Stoke,  her 
second  husband.    This  has  been  engraved,  by  Vertue. 

Descending  from  the  enumeration  of  works  of  art  which 
reflect  so  much  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  collector,  we  pass  to 
the  notice  of  some  curious  trifles  in  this  room,. which  appear  to 

require 

*  •  These  drawings  are  eighty.nine  in  namber,  and  were  accidentally  found 
in  a  bnreaa  at  Kensington,  by  Qoeen  Caroline*  soon  a(ter  the  accesuon  of 
the  lace  king.  How  they  came  there  is  uncertaw*  bat  tbey  are  ii^own  to 
have  belonged  to  King  Charles  I.  who  exchanged  them  with  .tiie  Sari  of 
Pembroke  for  a  picture  by  Raffaelle.  They  consist  of  original  drawings  for 
the  portraits  of  some  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  court  of  Henry 
VIIL  They  are  drawn  with  chalk,  upon  paper  stained  of  a  |lesh  colour ; 
and/  though  they  have  little  more  than  ontline,  they  possess  great  strength 
iSnd  viTacity  of  delineation. 
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wqaire  dbierration  chiefly  because  they  aniat  in  ccmTeyii^  a 
doe  notion  of  the  rarities  ccmtatned  in  this  celebrated  ▼ilfau 

Herts,  then,  on  a  ubie  of  ebony,  is  placed  a  tray  with  fear 
ancient  combs ;  **  one  of  ivory,"  (as  we  are  told  by  Lord 
Orford,)  ««  is  extremely  ancient''  Another^  which  i$  $md  to 
bave  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  of  tortoise-shell*  stud- 
ded with  silver  hearts  and  roses.  We  inspected  this  combj 
and  certainly  it  is  of  a  delicate  manufacture. 

3y  the  side  of  the  bed,  which  is  duly  sumptuous,  is  the  red 
|iat  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ''  found  in  the  great  wardrobe  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  when  clerk  of  the  closet  Fkt>ra  his  son,  the 
judge,  it  came  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Albemarle,  who 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Walpole/'  This  hat  is  of  the  finest  beaver,  and 
lined  with  silk.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Orford  placed  addi- 
tional  value  on  it  from  the  circumstance  of  it  having  evidently 
been  much  worn.  The  silk  of  the  inside  has  happily  been 
pressed,  in  warm  weather,  by  the  forehead  of  the  great  Car» 
dinal,  or  that  of  some  other  person. 

The  GoMpry  displays  the  taste  of  Lord  Orford  to  the  best 
advantage.    This  apartment  is  fifly-siz  feet  long,  setenteen 
feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  wide.    The  design  of  the  ceiling 
Is  taken  froqi  one  of  the  side^aisles  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  and  is  finely  affluent  in  pendanU  and  fretpwork,  gilt 
on  a  white  ground.    The  great  door,  which  partakes  much  of 
&>thic  grandeur,  is  copied  from  the  north  door  of  St.  Alban's; 
and  the  two  smaller  doors  are  parU  of  the  same  design.    The 
3ide  most  highly  embellished  is  partly  designed  after  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Bouchier  at  Canterbury ;  and  has  five  canopied 
recesses,  ornamented  with  tracery-work,  and  pannelled  .with 
estimable  pictures.    This  apartment  is  truly  saperb  in  charac- 
ter; and  the  eflect  of  a  first  view  is  much  heightened  by  the 
well-contrived  glooip  of  the  passage  through  which  it  is  ap« 
preached  froqn  the  Holbein  chamber.    But  it  needs  no  assist- 
ance of  subordinate  art:— its  ornaments,  though  ample,  are  so 
chute  and  delicate^  and  t)ie  arrangement  of  them  so  judicious, 

8  that^ 
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«k«  ftfrtHfs/  ^Jflfititim  i!i  fifore  for«fbly  ekeitetl  tffter  iht 
first  URfff^MM  B8Ui(>amd  away^. 

Hie  reott  ii  famig  wUh  cHmson  Ndfwich  ^antdsfi;  afid  the 
Uti^H  md  Mtfe08  ar«  of  tt)e  samei  iriemmed  (m  black  and  goiil 
fttdlia.  Tbe  ^orka  of  art  assembM  ki  tbl^  fich  ap^rtrtieht, 
at«»  in  general,  collected  with  an  el^ganl  taste,  inyd  highly 
deeerte  the  wSiiee  of  the  connoisseuf .  The  feHoWittg  occur 
among  specimens  of  anthftie  sculpture. 

The  eagle  found  in  the  gardens  of  Boccapadtfgli,  vithih  the 
preckict  ef  Garacatla's  haths  at  Hiome^  in  the  yeftr  1748. :  ThH 
is  one  of  the  fiilest  pieces  of  Gre^k  sculptdre  esitaht.  Th^ 
bohlneite,  and  yet  great  Anifhrtng,  of  this  Aatfue,  are  jtistfy 
obaerved  by  Lord  Orford  to  be  incomparable.  Grliy  has  draWtt 
the  flagging  wing  in  bis  ode  on  the  Progress  of  P<^eB7.* 

Vespasian^  in  basaltes^  a  fine  bast»  purchased  from  the  col* 
lection  of  Catdiaai  Ottoboni  for  the  small  sum  df  82f. 
AsMve  ef  Demeerates* 

Busts  of  Tiberius;  Marcns  Aurelius;  BomitillS,  li^ife  of 
Vetfpesiao,  exceeditigiy  rare ;  a  Camillos,  or  sacrificing  priest; 
Jelia  Meesa;  Faustina/ senior ;  and  Antonia  Ciaudii  Mater; 
"fery  rare* 

TiMre  are  likewise  many  small  antique  bronres,  formerly 
]^se#8ed  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middletoii,  whose  ^hole  collection 
ef  bromesi  Reman  laitips,  &c.  was  purchased  by  Lord  Orford. 

Aalolig  tAe  picteresy  the  nfidennemio&ed  will  be  viewed  with  y*^ 

ceftsidcratele  interest. 

The  marfiale  of  Henfy  VlL  add  Elizabeth  of  Yofk,  by 
Mabum.  This  durions  picture  is  on  board,  and  represenu  the 
inside  tf  a  church.  On  one  hand,  on  the  foreground,  stand- 
the  king  and  the  Bishop  of  Imola>  who  pronounced  the  nuptial 

benediction. 
*  "  i>erching  on  the  leeptred  hand 
Of  Jore,  Uiy  ABgic  lalis  the  Feflther'^  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  Bagging  Yi]Ag ; 
Quentli'd  in  dnrk  clouds  ^f  slumber  lie 
The  tcrrpur  of  his  beak  and  lightnings  of  his  •je.'* 
0 


iMMdiiBtiMi.  Opj)»$iLe  to  ibe  bishop  is  th^  411^011^  9  cp^aely 
personage,  with  golden  hair.  By  her  is  a  male  figure*  di^ro* 
porUtfo^ildy  toU«  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.  This  is  soppos^ 
to  h^  iiMnde4  €^  $!•  Th/pnv,  nrho  was  probably  tl^e  queen's 
chosen  saint. 

Sir  Francis  Waliingliam*  v'uh  a  nev  inf  his  hoMs^at  SpimI- 
biiry»  in  Koat«  hy  Fr^itici  ZMeeier9.  This  portrait  is  (^f» 
Sir  B.  Walp/»le'f  c^i«cijon»  »ad  is  cufpr^Tcd  by  Hoabrato^ 
among  the  iilostriQus  k^^ 

George,  D.ak^  of  B^ckinghaiBj  by  RubcuM.  It  is  obserTC^ 
Vy  Lord  Qrford,  that  in  this  picture  ithc.  garter  is  put  on  tb# 
wroi»|c  way. 

Marguerite  d^  Valois^  Duchess  of  Savoy,  by  Anioniu  More, 
She  w»s  sJsM^  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  was  killed  at  the 
tpurnanisot  for  her  wMding,  This  picture  belonged  to  King 
Charles  I. 

Maria>  second  daughter  of  Sir  ]Bdward  Walpole»  *'  widow 
•f  JaiQes,  Earl  of  Wsld^pgravc,  aod  wife  of  William  HenTy» 
Duke  of  Giouceafter,  brodi«r  of  fUqg  iQeorge  Uh"  by  Sir 
JoiAiui  Ucymoldi* 

Jame^,  Sari  of  Waldegravis,  by  the  ^iiqie  master. 

Frances  Bridges,  second  wife  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Eye* 
ter,  on  wfcas^  1^  hand  she  refMsed  to  lie  .09  his  iboi^b  in  West- 
iaiofiler  Akb^y :  an  (excellent  portrait,  by  Vm<i^k. 

A  portrait  of  Alderman  Leneve.  of  Norwich,  by  Sr  P^^r 
Lely,  in  his  hsst  style*  This  was  supposed  by  l^rd  Orfor^  to 
he  the  finest  pifi^ure  /ever  paiii|e4  by  Lely. 

The  wife  of  Alderman  Leneve,  by  the  same  master. 
,  Henry  JersPiyQ,  Earl  of  St.  Al^ftn's,  f;»vourite,  ftn^,  fS  gir 
John  Reresby  says,  ae/soudbVA^nd  9^ fiti^eu  ^ei\rieUa  Marias 
probably  by  Old  Stone. 

A  young  man's  head,  finely  executed,  by  Giorgione.  J^ia 
picture  was  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiolk,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Fitoce. 

Frances^ 
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Frances,  Dachess  of  Richiaond  and  Lenox,  by  Matk  Ctar* 
rard. 

Henry  Carey.  Lord  Falkland,  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  father 
of  ttie  famoas  Lucias,  Lord  Falkland ;  in  white,*  by  Fan* 


Thomas  Howard.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded  for  the  cause 
-  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots ;  painted  by  Antonio  More.  In  this 
portrait  the  duke  is  represented  at  a  youthful  period  of  life. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  gallery  opens  to  a  circular  apart* 
ment,  termed  the  Round  Drawing  Room,  on  the  further  part  of 
which  is  a  bay  window  finely  ornamented  with  painted  glass, 
comprising  various  coats  of  arms,  and  six  piecies,  by  a  scholar 
of  Price,  from  Raffaelle's  bible.  The  surbase  of  the  window  is 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Chimney-piece,  which  is  beautifully  executed,  by 
Bichter,  in  white  marble  inlaid  with  scaglioola,  is  taken  from 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  some  alterations  by 
Mr.  Adam.    In  the  fire-place  are  dogs  of  wrought  silver. 

The  pictures,  which  are  not  numerous,  but  are  extremely 
well  chosen,  comprise  the  following  works  of  old  masters. 

Jacob  travelling  from  Laban,  a  fine  composition,  by  Sahator 
Rosa, 

liix^  Education  of  Jupiter,  by  Nicolo  Poussin,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who  purchased  it  for  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds. 

An  eminently  beautiful  landscape,  by  Paul  Brtll. 

This  room  is  likewise  enriched  by  the  under-named  p«r» 
traits : 

Lady  Dorothy  Percy.  Countess  of  Leicester,  and  her  sister. 
Lady  Lucy,  the  witty  and  beautiful  Countess  of  Carlisle  ;f  a 
very  fine  picture  by  Vandyck, 

Mrs.  Lemon  (mistress  of  Vandyck)  painted  with  a  sword, 

as  Judith,  by  the  same. 

Bianca 

*  The  idta  of  the  picture  walking  out  of  its  frame  in  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,  was  suggested  hy  this  portrait 

t  See  aaothcr  portrait  of  this  lady  noticed  in  our  accoontof  Sjon-boose. 
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BtMca  Capello,  by  Vwimi,  bought  out  of  the  Vitelli  palace 
at  Florence. 

The  THbuntt  or  Cabmet^  is  a  small  square  room  of  a  very- 
elegant  character.  In  the  central  part  of  each  side  is  a  semi- 
circular recess,  finely  ornamented.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  painted  glass,  comprising  a  head  of  Christ  and  two  apos* 
ties,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  window.  The  heads  are  set 
round  with  four  histories,  all  of  which  are  oM,  but  are  finely 
re-coloured  by  Price.  The  remainder  of  the  glass  is  filled  with 
mosaics  of  great  beauty.  The  roof  is  groined,  and  designed 
after  that  of  the  chapter-house  at  York,  except  that  the  ribs  of 
the.groin«woric  terminate  at  top  in  a  star  of  yellow  glass^ 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  ''  storied"  windows,  throws » 
rich  and  golden  gloom  over  the  whole  apartment,  highly  fa- 
▼ourable  to  an  inspection  of  the  small  and  delicate  curiositiea 
which  abound  in  every  part  of  this  room.  The  several  niches 
in  the  tribune  are  in  Imitation  of  those  on  the  sides  of  the  north 
door  of  the  great  church  at  St.  Alban's. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  art  and  curiosities  in  this 
apartment  occupies  more  than  twenty  quarto  pages  of  Lord 
Orford's  description  of  his  villa.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
entering  on  a  selection  more  copious  than  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  articles  here  repo- 
sited. 

The  small  antiquities,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  are  numerous  and  of  considerable  interest*  The 
following,  perhaps,  are  among  those  most  estimable :  a  Sleep- 
ing Hermaphrodite,  with  two  satyrs,  antique  cameo,  on  agate ; 
a  curious  antique  miniature,  in  gold,  of  a  Roman  lady  and  her 
son,  the  boy  has  a  bulla  at  his  neck;  a  young  Hercules,  in 
bronce,  with  the  lion's  skin  on  his  arm ;  a  Roman  Emperor, 
in  bronze,  as  an  idol,  with  thunderbolt  and  caduceus;  a  small 
Terminus,  and  a  sacrificing  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  shell. 

Among 

e  fiee  ah  Mooant  of  (he.  wboU.of  tkcse  ia  Mi^dletoo'f  Gtrmma  ^u^an 
jtfUiiuiiatii  M9mtmSHtth 
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Among  the  piettnees  trr  The  Templaii^  t)f  8tf  An|Q«jF»  by 
Teniers.  Frances  Howard^  the  degraded  Countess  of  Essen 
aad  Somerset^  by  Ii^c  Oliver.  Soldiftrs  at  C«rd<,  a  curious 
picture*  painted  ia  the  maqner  of  Tenters  by  Vandyck.  Cor* 
Belitts  Foelemberg,  by  himself*  an  OTa|  on  copper,  hidihly 
fini&lied  like  enamel,  but  wii)^  gre^t  freedoifi  and  spirit. 
Polemberg's  wife,  by  binselFy  a  work  of  much  less  merit; 
bpth  these  pictures  were  in  the  colleption  of  Sir  Robert  Wal<> 
pole.  Voung  Hefcules  with  the  ierpents,  by  Antiibel  €aracci. 
Christ*  as  a  pilgrioa,  end  St.  Catherine  crowned  by  en  aogel^ 
by  Taddeo  Zucchero.  The  Yirgin  and  Cbi|d*  with  other  saints^ 
a  Anf  drawing  by  Parniegiai|o.  Sit  Qodftey  Kneller,  i^hen 
young*  by  himself. 

Tl|e  cabinet  of  entmele  and  miniatores  viitiia  this  room  wae 
designed  by  Liord  Orfbrd.  The  contents  are  truly  worthy  of  o 
costly  depositary^  as  they  comprise  a  larger  number  of  tho 
best  works  of  Petitol*  Zincke*  end  Oliver*  than  are  assembled 
in  any  other  place.  The  following  appeer  to  be  amcmg  the 
ertiGles  of  prominent  interest*  which  we  select  according  te 
their  arrangf  m^nt  in  |^rd  Orlbrd's  calalogoe. 

Head  of  Christ*  by  Carlo  Dolce.  Ethelrede  Harrison,  wife 
of  Charles  Viscount  Townsenfl,  a  fine  piece  of  enamel*  by 
Ziocke,  after  Vanloo.  Sir  Bobert  Walpo)e*  Earl  of  Orford^ 
painted  in  enamel  by  Zincke  two  years  before  Sir  Robert'e 
death..  Horatio  Walpoie^  Sari  of  Orford^  (lyho  made  the  col- 
lection) by  the  samji.  Chf^rles  I.  by  Petitot*  extremely  fine* 
'Charles  IL  by  the  some  arti6t.t  James  II.  when  Duke  of 
Vorl|*  by  tM  same;  bought  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Dunch*  daugh* 
ter  of  his  mistress*  Mrs.  Godfrey.  Robert  Bevereux>  Earl  of 
Bsses*  by  Is^ac  Olirer*  engraved  ibr  the  illustrious  heads* 
Richard  CromwelU  Protector*  in  armour*  by  Cooper.    Lady 

Arabella 

•  TfaU  miniature  was  dono  abroad,  and  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  of 
an  old  geudewoaaD*  to  whom  the  king  gars  ii  vhrn  be  stood  godletheff  to 
ker  in  HoUancL 
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Arabella  Staart,  by  Silllard.  Cowley,  the  Poet,  by  Zincke, 
Bupposed  to  be  his  masUr-piece.  •'  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  piece 
of  enamel  in  the  world."  This  miniature  is  after  the  portrait 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Blue 
brcakfesting-room.  Catherine  Parr,  by  Holbein ;  a  scarce  and 
▼aluable  head.  Peter  Oliver,  profile  in  black  lead,  from  a  leaf 
of  his  own  pocket-book,  and  his  wife  on  the  other  side;  both 
fine.  Lucius  Carey,  the  famous  Lord  Falkland,  by  Hoskins  ; 
from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead. 

On  the  insides  of  the  doors  arc  the  following,  among  other 
pictures  and  curiosities :— Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  Antonio  More.  Luc/ 
Barlow  (or  Waters)  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by 
Cooper.  Catherine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  VHL  a  fine 
original  by  Holbein.  James  Brydges.  first  Duke  of  Chandos, 
by  Zincke.  Isaac  Oliver,  by  himself.  Some  hair  of  King 
Edward  IV.  cut  from  his  corpse  when  discovered  in  St. 
George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  1789 ;  given  by  Sir  JosepK 
Banks. 

From  the  numerous  works  of  art  and  rarities  in  other  parts 
of  the  tribune,  we  select  the  following  few  specimens  : 

The  great  seal  of  Theo<Iore,  King  of  Corsica,  and  two  cu- 
rious documenU  relating  to  that  celebrated  adventurer. 

A  small  bust  in  bronze  of  Caligula,  the  eyes  of  silver. 
••  This  exquisite  piece  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  collec- 
tion,  and  shews  the  great  art  of  the  ancienU.  It  is  evidently 
a  portrait,  carefully  done,  and  seems  to  represent  that  em- 
peror at  the  beginning  of  hi^i  madness.  It  was  found  with  some 
other  small  buste  at  the  very  first  discovery  of  Herculaneum, 
which  happened  by  digging  a  well  for  the  prince  D'Elbceuf." 

One  of  the  seven  mourning- rings  given  at  the   burial  of 

Charles  L     It  has  the  King's  bead  in  miniature;   behind,  a 

death's-head  between  the  letters  C.  R.     The  motto.  Prepared 

he  to  follow  me. 

A  beautiful  silver  bell,  made  for  a  Pope  by  Benvenuto  C«l- 

PartIV.  2D  .  liaij 
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lim.  This  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  is  covered  all  orer, 
in  alto  reUe?o,  with  ^inUque  masks,  flies,  grasshoppers,  and 
oVher  insects.  At  the  top  are  the  Virgin  and  hoy-angels;  at 
the  bottom  is  a  !|vreath  of  leaves.  The  execution  of  the  whoU 
Js  delicate  beyond  description*  This  rare  work  of  art  cams 
out  of  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Leonati,  at  Porma. 

A  magnif^cenjt  i^tssal,  with  miniatures  by  Rajfaellc,  and  his 
scholars,  set  in  g<ild,  enamelleii,  and  adorped  with  rubies  and 
turquoises ;  the  sides  are  of  CorjieJian,  engraved  with  religious 
subjects  ;  the  clasp,  a  large  garnet.  This  most  valuable  missal 
belonged  to  Claude,  Queen  of  France,  wife  of  Francis  I.  li 
was  purchased  by  Lonl  Orford  from  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Mead. 

A  box  of  s^uitable  elegance  contains  many  estimable  antique 
rings. 

The  Great  North  Bedchamber  is  furnished  with  much  splen-* 
dour.  The  chimney-piece,  which  was  designed  by  Lord  Orford 
from  the  tprob  of  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  of  Portland  stone,  gilt. 

Every  apartment  of  this  villa  is  stored  with  Curiosities.  We 
find  here,  in  a  glass  closet,  a  careful  gleaning  of  rarities,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  : 

A  fine  silver  trunk  to  bold  perfumes,  wiiU  bas-reliefs ;  the 
top   froi«i  Rafiaelle's  Jud&;m«int  of  Paris  the  work   of  Cel- 

llDK 

A  pair  of  gloves  worn  by  King  James  I.  bought  out  of 
Thoresby's  Museum. 

The  weddJng-gloYcs  of  Mrs.  Hampden,  wife  of  the  celebrati^d 
John  Hampden* 

A  speculum  of  kennel  coal,  in  a  leathern  case.  *'  It  is  curi- 
ous for  having  been  used  to  deceive  the  mob  by  Dr.  Dee,  the 
conjuror,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  in  the  collectiom 
of  the  Mordaunis,  Earls  of  Peterborough,  in  whose  catalogue 
It  is  called  the  black  stone  iruo  which  Dr.  Dee  used  to  call  his 
spirits*'^ 

g  The 


tlie  spdrs  worn  by  King  William  at  the  Battte  pf  tbf 
6oyne. 

Lord  Orford  trifled  moch,  bot  that  he  had  in  many  hours  a 
better  judgment  is  evinced,  w4k  presume,  by  the  well^elected 
pictures  which  we  have  already  noticed.  In  this  chamber  are« 
likewise*  the  following  valuable  productions  bf  art: 

A  large  and  very  curious  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
children. 

A  fine  whole  length,  by  Vandyck,  of  Margaret^  wife  of  Tho& 
mas  Carye,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I.  From  the 
collection  of  Sir  R.Walpo]e. 

Philip  Herbert,  Bar!  of  Ptrmbroke,  (with  a  view  of  Old  Wil- 
ton ;)  whole  length,  by  Myttns. 

Ninon  L^Enclos,  the  only  originoi  picture  qfher ;  «*  given  by 
herself  to  the  Countess  of  Sandwich,  daughter-of  Wilroot.  Earl 
nf  Rochester,  and  by  her  grandson,  John,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  to 
Mr.  Walpole/* 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  fine  and  attractive  portrait* 

The  original  portrait  of  Catharine  of  Bragatiza,  sent 
from  Portugal  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. 

The  original  sketch  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  by  Hogmrth.  «'  In 
ehis  piece  are  represented  Walker,  as  Macheath ;  Miss  FentoUi 
afterwards  l)achess  of  Bolton,  as  Polly ;  Hippisley ,  as  Feaoh'em ; 
Hall,  as  Lockit :  on  one  side  in  a  box,^ir  Thomiis  Robinson,  very 
tall  and  lean;  Sir  Robert  Fagg,  a  famous  horse-racer,  fat,  with 
.short  grey  hair/' 

Henry  VIL  a  irery  fine  portrait  on  beard,  conspicuous  for  na- 
tural delineation,  force  of  expression,  and  great  e0ect  of  ohiard 
scuro:  Concerning  this  portrait  Lord  Orford  observes  that 
*  the  character  and  thought  in  the  countehance,  and  its  exact 
conformity  with  the  bust  by  Tgrreggiano  in  the  Slar-chambcr^ 
maka  it  un(|uestionably  ^  p^trait  tor  which  the  king  sat;  and 
yetJihe  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  not  possessed  even  by 

»D9  Holbein^ 
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Holbein,  makes  it  probable  th&t  this  picture  was  relooched  by 
Rubens,  of  whose  colouring  it  is  worthy,  and  rtsemblc?.'* 

The  Bcauclerk  Closet  w^s  built  in  the  year  1776,  after  a  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Essex,  of  Cambridge^  for  the  purpose  of  recei\^ing 
seven  drawings,  by  the  late  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  from  as 
many  situations  in  Lord  Orford's  Tragedy  of  the  Mysterious 
Mother.  These  drawings  were  the  first  pieces  on  historic  sub- 
jects which  Lady  Beauclerk  attempted,  and  were  conceived  an<^ 
executed  in  a  fortnight.  Lord  Orford,  in  his  work  respecting 
this  villa,  terms  them  "sublime;''  a  phrase  of  commendation 
which  the  unbiassed  examiner  will  scarcely  allow  to  be  their 
due.  But  an  elegant  mind  is  displayed  in  each  compositi.on; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  correct  genius  of  Lady  Beau- 
clerk  should  be  employed  for  a  whole  fortnight  on  an  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  scenes  of  so  disgusting  a  performance 
as  that  which  Lord  Orford  intituled  the  "  Mysterious  Mo- 
ther." 

Among  other  works  of  art  in  this  closet  is  a  portrait  of  the  ac» 
complished  Lady  after  whom  the  room  is  named,  executed  by 
Powel  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

In  the  Library  over  the  round  drawing-room,  among  other 
productions  of  the  pencil,  are  a  profile  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  ac- 
tress, by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  (sketch  for  the  head  of  Britannia 
in  the  large  equestrian  picture  of  King  William  at  Hampton 
Court;)  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clivcp  painted  by  Davison,  and 
presented  to  Lord  Orford  by  her  brother. 

When  the  estate  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  first  purchased  by 
Lord  Orford,  five  acres  only  of  ground  were  attached  to  the 
kou&e.  *     Considerable  additions  have  since  been  made^  and 

the 

*  A  sniall  portion  of  these  grounds  was  occupied  by  a  cottage  and  garden 
beIonj{ing  to  Richard  Franklin,  printer  of  the  CrnfUman,  a  roost  Tiolcnt  pe- 
riodical paper  in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Sir  Robett  Walpole* 
'1  itis  circumstance  was  sufficientlj  curious ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  that 

the 
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the  whole  is  disposed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  FamiHtir  to 
the  best  style  of  medern  landscape- gardenin*;.  In  a  secluded 
recess  of  these  grounds  is  a  chapel,  built  of  brtck«  with  a  front 
of  Portland  stone,  the  design  of  which  is  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  Edmund  Audley,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  window  are 
portraits,  in  painted  glass,  of  Henry  IIL  and  bis  queen,  with 
other  saints  and  coats  of  arms.  Lord  Orford  rendered  this 
chapel  interesting  to  the  antiquary  by  repositing  in  it  a  mag- 
nificent shrine  in  Mosaic,  three  stories  high.  On  a  tablet  over 
the  door  he  placed  the  following  account  of  the  ahrine  and  the 
painted  window:—*'  The  shrine  in  front  was  brought,  in  the 
^ear  1768,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  when  the  pavement  was  laid  there.  This  shrine  was 
erected,  in  the  year  1256,  over  the  bodies  of  the  holy  mar« 
tyrs  Simplicicus,  Faustina,  and  Beatrix,  by  John  James  Ca^ 
poccio,  and  Vinia  his  wife ;  and  was  the.  work  of  Peter  Cavalini 
who  made  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbe}*. 

,  "  The  window  was  brought  from  the  church  of  Bexhill  in 
Sussex.  The  two  principal  figures  are  King  Henry  III.  and 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  his  queen,  the  only  portraits  of  them 
extant  King  Henry  died  in  1272,  and  we  know  of  no  painted 
glass  more  ancient  than  the.  reign  of  his  father.  King  John. 
These  portraits  have  been  engraved  for  the  frontispiece  to  The 

Anecdotes  of  Painting.*' 
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Ihe  writer  of  the  Craftsroin,  W.  Poltney,  Earl  of  B«lh,  ihould  con»po»e  a 
iMUlad  in  praise  of  Strawberry  Hill.    The  firat  verse  of  the  loog  rum  thus : — 

"  Some  cry  up  Gannersbory, 

For  Sion  some  declare ; 

Aiid  some  say  that  with  Chiswick-house 

Ko  Tilla  can  compare : 

But  ask  the  beaux  of  Middlesex, 

Who  know  the  county  well» 

If  StrawbVy  Hill,  if  Strawb'ry  Hill 

POii't  bear  away  ihe  bell  1" 
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The  Private  Press  of  Straiwberry  Hill  h»  acquired  itiuth 
^lebrity.  This  was  fitteil  up  by  the  proprietor  of  the  TiHa« 
in  the  year  1757.  Most  of  Lord  Oxford's  own  works,  and  U-^ 
Teral  other  books,  were  here  printed,  under  his  inspe etiott; 
The  number  of  copies  taken  w^s  various,  but  in  general  rathef 
large.  • 

Lord  Orford  bequeathed  Strawben'y  Hill  to  the  Honourablii 
Mrs.  Dattier,  for  life,  together  with  the  sum  of  3000^  for  th« 
purpose  of  keeping  the  building  in  repair.  Mrs.  Damer  re^ 
lid^dhere  for  several  years,  but  has  lately  declined  possessioi^ 
in  favour  of  the  Coutltess  Dowager  Waldegrave,  in  whom» 
9nd  her  (leirs,  i\^  remaii^dei'  wa^  vested  under  his  Lordship'a 
tvifl. 

At  tiul^  Straitfherry  Itill^  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
plstrish,  is  a  amall  but  elegant  cottage^  for  many  yeafs  th^  re- 
sidence of  Mrs.  Clive,  the  excellent  comic  actress.  Miss  Mary 
and  Miss  Agrles  ^vxy  afterwards  occupied  this  cottage,  which 
was  bec^ueathed  to  theqi  for  life  by  Lord  Orford.  h,  is  at 
present  the  occasional'  sotnmer  residence  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood.  In  the  garden  is  an  ufn  to  the  n)emory  of  MfiC 
f^lWe,  li^ith  tlie  following  inscription  from  the  pen  of  tiifd  Gtf-? 
ford  :-- 

T«  sittiles  and  jectft  still  hover  rowd  ; 
This  is  mirth's  consecrated  grpund : 
^ere  liv'd  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
A  matchless  actress^  Clive  her  name* 
The  comic  mate  with  h«r  retired. 
And  shed  a  teiirir|ien  i^ie  eipir'd. 

After  noticing  the  above  houses,  which  so  finely  adora  the 
Twickenham  border  of  the  Thames,  tb^re  are  still,  towards  the 

interior 

*  A  list  of  the  books  printed  at  Srawberr  j  Hill  is  given  in  the  qnarto  edition 
of  Lord  Orford's  Works,  Vol.  !!«  p.  516 — 5i6.  The  least  number  of  copies^ 
^ken  of  any  work  was  of  ^he  "  Mysterious  Mother*'  (^ftv)  print^4  inan^ 
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interior  ofiht  village,  several  dwellings  connected  with  former 
inhabitants  of  interest  and  distinction.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montaigne  lived  for  some  years  in  a  house  on  the  South  side  of 
the  rond  leading  to  the  common,  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Pettingal.  This  celebrated  "  female  wii"  commenced  her 
residence  at  Twickenham  about  the  yrar  1730.  Her  acquaint* 
snce  with  Pope,  during  this  contiguity  of  abode,  is  well 
Mnown;  and  it  will  be  remembered,  wiili  equal  readiness,  that 
their  familiarity  produced  a  disagreement  of  opinion  which, 
each  has  celebrated  in  verse.  *  A  house  ifh  the  same  road« 
lately  in  the  occupation  of  Paul  Vaillaint,  Esq.  was  many  years 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  axithor  of  a  History  of 
Music,  &c.  Nearer  to  the  village  is  an  extensive  Botanic 
Garden,  arranged  whh  great  judgment  by  its  former  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Swacnson,  and  at  present  conducted  with  equal 
care  by  Thomas  Canham,  Esq.  Either  on,  or  near  to,  the  site 
of  a  house  how  occupied  by  Roger  Wilbrahara,  £sq«  formerly 
itood  a  venerable  mansion,  on(e  inhabited  by  the  facetious  and 
pleasing  poetical  writer.  Bishop' Corbet, 

A  house  on  the  common,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Conn-* 
tessof  Dunmore,  and  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Eardly  WiU 
mot,  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the 
Poet  Laureat,  whose  name  will  again  occur  in  our  notice  of  the. 
adjacent  parish  ofTeddington. 

Among  distinguished  former  residents,  whose  precise  spot 
of  abode  cannot  be  ascertained,  must  be  mentioned  William 
Lenthali  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  important  po- 

8  D  4  liticai 

*  Lad^  Marj  gave  vent  to  her  indignation  in  the  following  epigram  : 

Sore  Pope  and  Orpbeoi  were  alike  inspired, 

Ttic  blocks  and  beasts  flock *d  round  them  and  admired. 

Pope,  speaking  €f(  himself,  remarks  that 

Once,  and  but  once,  his  heedless  yooth  was  bit. 
And  liked  that  dangerous  tiling  a  female  wit« 
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lilical  character  during  ihe  civil  war  of  the  I7th  century;  •  Ro« 
bert  Boyle,  the  eminent  scholar  and  philosopher,  who  founded 
the  lectures  which  are  known  by  his  name;  and  Henry  Field- 
ing, the  inimitable  author  of  Tom  Jones,  f 

The  parish  of  Twickenham,  acccording  to  Lysons,  is  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  fruit-gardeus 
of  this  district  have  long  been  celebrated  for  good  management 
and  abundant  produce,  and  they  afford  a  considva^ble  supply  to 
the  constant  demands  of  the  London  markets, 

Twickenham  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record  termed  Domes* 
day,  as  the  whole  of  this  hundred  (then  called  the  hundred  of 
Honislaw)  appears  to  have  been  included,  when  the  Norman 
survey  was  made,  in  the  manor  of  Isleworth.  In  ancient  re-« 
cords  the  name  is  written  Tmthamp  TwUtanham,  and  Twic* 
canham.  The  moat  popular  writers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
18th  century  often  termed  the  place  Twuenham,X  and  the 
name  is  frequently  so  pronounced,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  in  the  present  day.  If  an  etymology  be  wanted,  the 
conjecture  of  Norden  may  perhaps  be  accepted,  who  says 
that  Twickenham  is  ''so  called  either  for  that  at  that  place 
the  Thatnes  seemeth  to  be  divided  into  two  rivers  by  reason  of 

the 

*  See  a  biographical  notice  of  the  Speaker  Lcnthal  in  the  "  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales/'  tor  Oxfordshire,  p.  331,  et  seq. 

t  In  the  "  Parish  Register  of  TwjckenliaiD,"  a  poetical  catalogue  of  emw 
^ent  residents,  written  hy  Lord  Orford,  it  is  coarsely  said  that 

Here  Fielding  met  bis  hunter  mas«. 
And  as  they  quaff*d  the  fiery  juice. 
Droll  nature  stamped  each  lucky  hit 
With  unimaginable  wit. 

In  the  protaie  Parish  Register  of  Twickenham  it  is  recorded  that  Williamj^ 
the  son  of  Hcnr^  Fielding,  Esq.  aixd  Mary,  was  baptized  on  the  25th  of  fieb» 
1747-8.    Mr.  I^ysons  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Orford,  that  Fielding 
ai  this  lime  rented  a  house  in  the  back  lane  at  Twickenham. 
J  See  Letters  between  Pope  and  his  friends* 
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the  islandes  there,  or  else  of  the  two  brookes  which  neere 
the  towne  enter  into  the  TTuimis,  for  Twicknam  is  as  roach  as 
Twynam,  quasi  inter  binos  amnei  titum,  a  place  scytuate  be* 
tweene  two  rivers/' 

The  manor  of  Twickenham  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  religions  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Conquest ; 
for  the  jarisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Isleworth,  in 
commcp  with  that  of  most  other  lay-lords,  did  hot  extend 
over  lands  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  church.  The  manor  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  ecclesiastics  is  supposed  to  be  that  vested 
in  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  which  was  an- 
nexed,  by  that  sovereign,  in  the  year  1539,  to  the  honour  of 
Hampton  Court  By  King  Charjes  I*  it  was  settled,  with 
other  estates,  as  a  part  of  jointure  on  his  queen.  On  the  death 
•f  the  Queen-mother,  Charles  the  second  settled  it  for  life  on 
Catherine  his  consort,  A  lease  under  the  crown  has  since 
been  enjoyed  by  several  persons,  and  is  now  possessed  by 
Robert  Gapper  and  Robert  Ray,  Esquires. 

The  fnanor-housc  is  opposite  to  the  church,  and  is  tradition- 
ally said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Katherine  of  Arragon^ 
the  divorced  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  The  building  is  exten- 
sive, but  has  not  any  feature  o\  peculiar  interest.  In  an  apart- 
ment now  used  as  a  cellar  is  a  carved  door  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity ;  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  structure  there  are  se^ 
▼eral  vacant  niches.  The  manor-house  is  now  occupied  by  the 
^ev.  Henry  Fletcber* 

The  Pariih  Church  of  Twickenham  is  situated  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  Thames.  The  chief  parts  of  an  ancient  structure 
on  this  spot  experienced  so  much  blameable  neglect,  that 
they  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April,  1713. 
The  tower  of  the  old  structure,  ^hich  is  composed  of  free- 
stone, is  still  remaining;  the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  and.  was  completed  in  the 
year  1715.  This  is  a  brick  fabric,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  with 
ftoue  cotgnes  and  cornices,  and  wv  ^re^ted  after  th?  design 

of 
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of  John  James^  architect,  who  Hkewiaie  built  th^  chttrdies  wT 
St.  George,  Hanover  Squtfre,  and  St  Luke,  Middlesex. 

The  interior  is  desirably  spacious*  with  gaHeries  on  the  two 
jsides  and  at  the  west  end.  Over  the  latter  gallery  is  a  good 
organ.  The  monomental  tablets  are  numerous,  and  several 
possess  much  interest.  On  the  east  wall  is  a  moaument  erect- 
ed by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  which  com* 
prises  also  a  memorial  for  himself.  This  tablet  bears  the  fok 
lowing  Latin  inscription : 

*',D.  0.  iA,  AWxandro  Pope,  viro  innncu'o,  probo^  pfb^ 
qui  vlxit  annds  75  ;  obiit  an.  1717,  t\  Edilha^  conjugi 
incfflpabUr,  pientissimoe  qua  vix.  annoS'93,  obiit  1733. 
I^arentibus  bene  m^rentibus  filhis  fecH  ^t  sibf  <pn  obiit 
araio  F744,  a^tat.  57.*'* 

Over  the  gallery  which  ranges  aloiig  the  north  wall  is  a 
monument  to  Alexander  Pope,  placed  there  some  years  after 
his  death,  by  Bishop  Warburton.  This  monument  is  of  a  py 
ramidal  form,  and  is  composed  of  grey  marble,  with  a  bust  of 
the  poet  in  medallion.  Beneath  the  bust  is  the  following  in* 
scription ; 

"  AkiAidro  Pope/  M.  If.  GaKeliaiit  EptMopus  Glocestri^sU 
amicHiB  caiui  fac.  cor.  1761. 

Poeta  loquitur. 
For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in  Wettmixister  Abbty* 

Heroes  and  Kingt,  j  our  distance  ke^p^ 
In  pietfte  let  on((  poor  poet  sleep  ; 
Who  never  flatter'd  folks  like  you  i 
Let  Horace  blushy  and  Virgil  too." 

this 

•  It  will  be  recollected  tbkt  Pope,  in  his  fa»t  ^111,  gavte  tfae/olloWing  di* 
rections  concerning  his  funeral  :— "  As  to  my  body,  my  will  is,  that  it  be 
buried  neor  the  roonomcut  of  ny  dear  parents  at  Twickenham^  villi  the  ad- 
dition, after  the  words  fiUui  /ec<t— of  these  only,  et  si6t  ;  Qui  ohUt  anna 
t7^tttatU  — ;  and  that  it  be  carried  to  the  grave  l>y  six  of  the  poorest  men 
of  the  parish,  to  each  6f  whom  I  order  %  suit  of  grey  coarse  clotbi  «s  raourv 


This  iiitcripti«a  would  appe«r  iUnksigoid,  m  both  Latin 
and  English  are  ttizad  in  lis  constroction,  witb  unnocassary 
freedoDL  The  verses  whicii  forbid  ''  Heroes  and  Kings"  to 
approach  the  spot,  are  aiteuredly  reprehensible.  It  is  well 
known  that  Pope  affected  to  despise  those  who  were  only  great 
from  accident  of  situation  ;  but«  certainly,  he  had  more  good 
sense  than  to  desire  sach  a  habit  of  affefctation  to  be  perpetuate 
ed  on  his  monument,  as  a  leading  principle  of  his  nlihd.  His 
honest  and  comibendable  disdain  of  flattety  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, have  been  expressed  on  this  solemn  tablet  in  terms 
less  pompous  and  rode. 

The  spot  on  which  is  placed  the  momiment  of  Pope  is  not 
happily  central  or  unique.  It  occupies  one  pier  of  the  north 
wall,  and  on  the  parallel  pier  is  the  monument  of  a  person 
Who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  «*  Hero ;"— S^  CMoner  Ogle, 
aidittiral  and  commander  in  chi^f  of  the  fleet,  whose  fortune 
and  professional  advancement  were  founded  on  a  celebrated 
action  in  which  he  killed  the  claring  pirate  Roberts,  and  cap- 
tured the  three  ships  with  which  that  nautical  free-booter  conr' 
lilitted  extensive  depredations.     This  gallant  admiral  died  in 

In*  ^  north  aisle  is  a  brass  plate,  witb  an  inseriplion,  in  th# 
oM  English  chorader,  to  Hkhard  Burton,  obiic  1443. 

On  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of  Nathmtiel  Pigaitt  E$f> 
whose  merits  entitled  him  to  the  following  epitaph  fr«m  the 
HMkd  of  Pope : 

**  To  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Pigptt,  Barrister  at  Law } 
posMssed  of  the  highest  character  by  his  learning,  judg- 
ment, experience,  integrity  ;  deprived  of  the  highest 
stations  only  by  his  conscience  and  religion.  Many  lie 
assisted  in  the  law ;  more  he  kept  from  if.  A  friend  to 
^€ace,  a  guardian  to  the  poo^  a  Ibvef  of  hi^  countfy. 
He  died  July  5, 1737 ;  aged  76  years.'* 

(i|  th^  chancel  is  an  urn  of  veined  iftarble,  sacred  to  the 

memory 
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memory  of  Lady  Frances  Wbitmore,  who  died  in  1690.    On 
the  pedestal  are  the$e  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Dryden  i 

*'  Fair,  kind,  and  true !  a  treasure  each  alone : 
A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  in  one, 
Eeit  in  this  tomb,  raised  at  thy  husband's  cost» 
Here  sadly  summing  what  he  late  had  lost. 
Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  you  join« 
Come  first,  and  offer  at  her  sacred  shrine ; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 
Compound  for  all  the  rest  with  longer  life ; 
And  wish  your  vowes,  like  hers,  may  be  returned. 
So  loy'd  when  living,  and  when  dead  so  moum'd.  ' 

On  the  exterior  wall  of  the  church,  at  the  east  end,  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  ilfrt.  Clive,  the  excellent  comic 
actress,  who  died  in  1758,  aged  75  years;  with  a  poetical 
inscription  of  some  length  from. the  grateful  pen  of  Miss 
Pope,  who  was  protected  by  her  in  easly  life.  Near  the  above 
»  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscciption  ;  '•  To  the  memory  of 
Moiy  Beach,  who  died  Nov.  5,  1735,  aged  78.  Alexander 
Pope,  whom  she  nursed  in  his  infancy,  and  constantly  attend- 
ed for  thirty-eight  year^,  in  gratitude  to  a  faithful  old  servai^^^ 
erected  this  stone." 

In  a  burial-ground,  distant  from  the  chujrch  about  on^  quaiT^ 
ter  of  a  mile  towards  the  London  road,  are  intecred#  iuau)0^ 
other  persons,  Charles  Morton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  principal  Li- 
brarian of  the  British  Museum,  who  died  in  1799;  and  Ed* 
ward  Ironside,  Esq.  author  of  the  History  of  Twickenham^ 
who  died  in  1803. 

The  church  of  Twickenham  was  given  at  a  very  early  pe« 
riod  to  the  priory  of  St.  Waleric,  or  Valery,  in  Picardy  ;  but 
was  afterwards  procured  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Win* 
Chester  College,  by  whom  it  was  surrendered  in  1544,  to 
King  Henry  VHI.    It  was  granted  by  the  successor  of  that 

King 
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King  lo  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  with  whom  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  vicarage  still  remains. 

Montpelier  CkapcU  situated  in  the  row  of  houses  termed  Mont- 
pelieCy  was  built  about  the  year  1720«  and  is  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Cambridge,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 
There  is  one  meeting-house  for  Methodists  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion. 

A  Charity  School  for  boys,  and  a  similar  institution  for  girls, 
were  established  at  Twickenham  many  years  back.     An  ex- 
tensive and  desirable  building  was  raised  by  subscription  short- 
ly after  the  year  1809 ;  and  one  hundred  boys  and  seventy 
girls  are  now  charitably  educated  according  to  the  manner  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  BelL     Thirty  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  are 
likewise  clothed. 
There  are,  in  this  parish,  two  small  ranges  of  almshouses. 
There  was,  formerly,  a  custom  at  Twickenham  of  dividing 
two  great  cakes  in  the  church,  upon  Easter-day,  among  the 
young  people  of  the  parish  ;  but,  in  the  gloomy  year  1645^ 
this  custom  was  deemed  superstitious,  and  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom,  ordered  that  loaves  should  be  substituted  for  cakes» 
and  be  given  to  the  poor.     This  donation  of  bread  was,  at  a 
period   not  beyond  the  recollection  of  persons  still  living, 
thrown  from  the  church-steeple  to  be  scrambled  for ;  a  custom 
which  we  have  noticed  as  still  prevailing  at  JPaddington. 

The  principal  manufacture  cultivated  in  the  parish  of  Twick- 
enham is  that  of  gunpowder.  The  powder-mills  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  now  to  Mr.  Butts,  are  seated  on 
the  river  Crane,  which  is  here  augmented  by  a  cut  from  the 
river  Culne,  made  by  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Syon  for 
the  convenience  of  their  water-mills.  Accidents  frequently 
occur  in  the  course  of  this  dangerous  manufacture;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  particular  ill-fortune,  that  one 
coming-house  for  graining  gunpowder  was  thrice  blown  up  in 
the  year  1796.*     But,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  ca- 

sualities^ 
'  *  ]}j  (hose  (brce  csploiivn^,  Ctfvrtcen  ji? es  were  loit. 
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sualties^  and  though  the  workmen  are  by  no  means  largeljr 
paid,  sitaations  of  employment  in  these  mills  are  eagerly 
sought  after ;  the  only  apparent  reason  for  which  U  that  the 
labour  is  light,  Thus»  as  in  many  other  walks  of  life,  the  loye 
t>f  ease  rises  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger. 

An  act  of  Parliament  has  lately  been  obtained  for  the  en- 
closure of  this  parish.  The  common-land  extends  over  a  part' 
of  Hounslow-heath,  and  is  likely  to  afford  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
pains  of  the  cultivator. 

At  Whitton,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  is  a 
TtHa  which  was  built  about  the  year  1711,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  was  the  principal  residence  of  that  celebrated 
painter  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  This  is  a  substantial 
brick  mansion,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Calvert^  The  hall 
and  staircase  were  painted  by  Laguerre,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Godfrjey,  and  it  is  said  with  some  assistant  touches 
from  his  pencil.* 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  acted  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  while  residing  in  this  vilia,  and  several 
curious  stories  have  been  preserved,  which  shew  that  his  de-^ 
cisions  were  formed  on  what  he  supposed  principles  of  eqtiity, 
rather  than  in  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  One  exam-* 
pie  may  suffice.  A  soldier  stole  a  joint  of  meat,  was  detected/ 
and  was  brought  before  Sir  Godfrey.  The  soldier  protested  ^ 
that  the  butcher,  prodigal  in  his  sleek  prosperity,  had  tempt- 
ed him  to  the  theft,  by  displaying,  in  reproachful  triumph, 
the  joint  which  iie  knew  the  hungry  spectator  could  not  pur« 
chase.  Sir  Godfrey  (to  the  honour  of  his  feelings,  though  to 
the  discredit  of  his  judgment)  discharged  the  wretched  thiefy 

and 

*  We  hod  iotende^  to  give  a  iQore  cqpipivi  iiccpunt  of  tliis  seat»  tmd  p9f» 
ticttUrly  of  the  painted  hall  and  staticaae,  wl^icli  muft  needa  be  objects  of 
pabiic  cnriositj  :  but  the  piescnfc  proprietor,  Mr.  Calvert,  is  so  modestly 
averse  from  anjr  thing  resembling  notoriety,  that  he  decliaed  permiUiDg  us 
to  inspect  the  mansiotl,  witka  view  of  deKribing  it* 
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and  read  a  aerere  lesson  to  the  hi,  astonished,  batcher.  This 
transaction  is  said  to  hare  occasioned  the  following  lines  by 
Pope : 

I  tliink  Sir  Godfiraj  should  decidie  ^  iiitt> 
$71)9  lent  the  thief  (that  stole  the  cask^  ^yf^» 
And  punish'd  hioi  thet  put  it  in  hii  wmj. 

Sir  John  Stickling,  comptroller  of  the  household^  resided 
in  this  hamlet  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
parish-register  of  Twickenham  are  entries  of  the  baptism  of 
aeyeral  of  his  children,  among  which  is  the  following:^ 
«'  John,  son  of  Mr.  John  Sackling,  baptized  Feb.  10, 1608-9.'' 
This  would  appear  to  allude  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  the  elegant 
poet  and  dramatic  writer.  This  accomplished  person  succeed* 
ed  to  the  residence  of  hts  father  at  Whitton,  and  passed  much 
of  his  short  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  village.  He  died  of 
a  fever  on  the  7th  of  May,  1641. 

On  the  edge  of  Hounslow-heath  is  an  enclosure,  of  consi- 
derable elegance  and  extent,  comprising  two  villas  eminently 
entitled  to  notice.  The  grounds  of  this  domain  were  laid  out, 
and  planted  with  a  fine  variety  of  forest-trees,  and  of  cedars 
and  other  exotics,  by  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Idth  century.  The  cedars  were  raised  from 
seed  in  the  year  1725,  and  now  rank  among  the  most  flourish* 
ing  and  beautiful  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  property  in  this  neigh(^purhood  was  purchased  by  the 
late  — —  Gostling,  Esq.  who  divided  the  pleasure-ground^, 
and  sold  the  mansion,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  grounds,  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Chambers.  That  celebrated  architect  ef- 
fected considerable  alterations  in  the  house,  and  constituted  it 
his  country  residence.  The  interior  is  much  indebted  tQ  his 
taste  and  judgment,  but  his  love  of  ornament  vras  displayed  lo 
little  advantage  on  every  possible  part  of  the  exterior,  and  of 
the  attached  pleasure-gardens.  This  mansion  is  now  occupied 
fay  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Bv^.  M.  P.. 

The 
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The  very  spacious  conservatory  of  the  Dake  of  Argyle  wad 
rendered,  by  alterations  and  additions^  a  desirable  villa  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gostling;  and  his  son,  George  Gostling,  Esq.  has  so 
greatly  improved  the  residence  that  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  ornaments  of  this  neighbourhood  ;  in  which  the 
natural  scenery  is  so  flat,  that  the  finest  touches  of  art  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  any  resemblance  of  beauty.  The 
house  (of  which  we  present  a  view)  is  of  moderate  and  pleasing 
proportiops.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  tasteful  colonnade* 
The  elevation  finishes  with  an  angular  pediment,  on  the  tym- 
panum of  which  is  a  bas-relief,  after  the  antique,  representing 
the  destruction  of  the  Titans  by  Jupiter.*  The  gardens  are 
finely  umbrageous,  and  well-adorned  by  water.  In  a  retired 
part  of  the  grounds,  on  a  spot  artificially  elevated,  is  a  lofty 
tower,  composed  of  brick,  which  is  an  object  of  considerable 
ornament,  and  commands  extensive  prospects.  This  was  built 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  study 
ef  astronomy.  The  whole  of  this  estate  is  now  the  property  of 
George  Gostling,  Esq. ;  he  having  repurchased  the  part  for*' 
merly  sold  to  Sir  William  Chambers. 


HESTON. 

This  small  and  rural  village  is  distant  from  London  about 
ttsh  and  a  half  miles,  and  lies  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  the  great  western  road.  The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Heston 
is  generally  a  rich  productive  loam,  and  the  wheat  raised  on 
this  land  has  long  been  renowned  for  excellence  of  quality. 
Camden  says  that  the  "  flour  of  this  district  has  been  parlicu- 
larly  made  choice  of  by  our  Kings  fur  their  bread ;  and  Nor- 
den  observes  "  that  Queene  Elizabeth  bath  the  most  part  of 
her  provision  from  this  place,  for  manchet  for  her  highnes 

owa 

*  This  work  wu  eiecuted  by  Verct  an  srtiit  of  much  promise,  bat  wUa 
4M  young. 
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own  dtet^  as  it  reported."*  t*he  wheat  of  Heston,  accorrHng 
to  Middleton's  Agricaltural  Surf  ey«  is  still  reputed  the  best 
that  is  grown  in  Middlesex. 

The  manor  of  Heston  was  granted,  in  the  year  1570,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  made  over  the 
fee-simple  of  this,  and  other  manors,  to  his  wife.  After  the 
decease  of  Lady  Gresham,  the  estate  was  inherited  by  Sit 
William  Read,  her  son  by  a  former  husband.  About  the  year 
1655,  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Waller,  the 
Parliamentary  general.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Nicholas 
Barton,  M.  D.  and  was  purchased,  about  the  year  1713,  by 
Francis  Child,  Esq.  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  late  Robert 
Child,  Esq.  The  widow  of  that  gentleman  remarried  with 
Francis  Lord  Ducie,  and  died  in  1793.  This  manor  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  right  of  his  Countess, 
who  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Robert  Child,  Esq. 

The  Manor  qf  Otterley,^  which  had  belonged  for  some  years 
to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Sheen,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ab« 
bess  and  Convent  of  Syon,  was  purchased,  between  the  years 
1557,  and  1570,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gre&bam.  The  manor  being 
thus  united,  as  to  possession,  with  that  of  Heston,  has  since 
invariably  passed  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  is  now  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

OSTERLEY  HOUSE. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  one  of  the  most  enterpri^ng,  able, 
and  useful  characters  of  a  reign  fertile  in  men  of  worth ;  to 
whom  the  city  of  London  is  indebted  for  its  Royal  Exchange, 

Part  IY.  2  E  and 

*  Spec.  Brit.  p.  t5.  A  fortber  extract  of  Norden,  praising  tha  richness 
of  the  soil  in  Heston  and  its  Ticinity,  is  given  in  ihe  first  volome  uf  "  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex/'  p.  S,  4. 

t  The  name  of  OtterU,  or  OrtterUe,  first  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Kin^  Ed- 
ward I.  when  John  dt  OnteUe  held  two  carocates  of  land  in  lalewor  Ji  and 
Heston."    Ljsons,  from  Pat.  9  Edw.  I.  ace. 
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and  for  the  foundation  of  periodical  lectures  calculated  to  pro-* 
duce  great  henefit;  constructed  a  ruansion  on  the  manor  of 
Osterley,  which  was  celebrated  for  splendour  and  hospitality. 
This  building,*  like  most  of  the  massy  and  highly 'decorated 
structures  of  the  same  date,  was  many  years  in  progress,  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  1577.  Norden«  writing  in  1590,  (the 
year  in  which  Lady  Gresham  died)  thus  notices  the  mansion  * 
*'  Osterley,  or  Oysterley,  the  house  nowe  of  the  ladic  Gre- 
shams,  a  faire  and  stately  building  of  bricke,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  citizen,  and  marchant  adrenturer  of 
London,  and  finished  about  anna  1577.  It  standeth  in  a  parkc 
by  him  also  impaled,  well  wooded,  and  garnished  with  manie 
faire  ponds,  which  afFoorded  not  onely  fish,  and  fuwle,  as 
swanes,  and  other  water  foule  ;  but  also  great  use  for  milles, 
as  paper  milles,  oyle  milles,  and  corne  milles,  all  which  are 
now  decaied  (a  cornemill  excepted).  In  the  same  parke  was 
a  verie  faire  Ileronrie,  for  the  increase  and  preservatiMi 
whereof,  sundrie  allurements  were  devised  and  set  up,  fallen 
all  to  ruine." 

At  this  mansion  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  wealth  and 
zealous  loyalty  could  suggest.  Several  exhibitions  took  place 
for  her  amusement  in  the  intervals  of  the  feast  and  dance* 
Among  the  publications  of  Churchyard,  the  poef,  was  one 
(not  a  single  copy  of  which  appears  to  have  been  preserved) 
intituled  "  The  Devises  of  Warre,  and  a  Play  at  Austerley, 
her  highness  being  at  Sir  Thomas  Gresham*s.'' 

There  is  a  story  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  connected  with  this 
Tisit  of  the  Queen,  which  although  often  repeated  roust  nut 
pass  unnoticed.     Her  highneiss,  it  is  sard,  found  fault  with  the 
court  in  front  of  the  house,  which  she  thought  too  large,  "  af- 
firming 

*  It  appears  that  the  structixre  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  did  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  manorial  dweJliog.  In  his  MS.  addi* 
lions  to  ihe  Speculum  Britanuix,  Nordcn  says,  "  The  place  where  the  housa 
taudeth  was  a  fcrntehoute,  purchased  hj  the  sajd  Sir  Thomas,  gractd  now 
with  a  house  beseeming  a  prii&cc.'' 
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Arming  that  it  would  appear  more  handsome  if  divided  with  a 
wall  in  the  middle."  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  intent  on  at  once 
sarprising  and  gratifying  his  royal  guest,  sent  for  workmen* 
who,  in  the  night*tim€,  applied  to  work  with  so  much  speed 
and  silence,  that,  in  the  morning,  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
fact,  the  Queen  beheld  her  suggestion  reduced  to  the  test  of 
experiment.* 

The  courtiers,  it  seems,  indulged  in  many  witticisms  on  this 
occasion.  One  observed  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  so 
soon  change  a  building  who  could  build  a  change  Another, 
alluding  with  some  cruelty  of  reflection  to  certain  known  dif- 
ferences in  the  knight's  family^  affirmed  '*  that  any  house  is 
more  easily  divided  than  united." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  L.idy  Gresham,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Ihen  attorney-general,  appears  to  have  resided  at  Osterley, 
George,  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  married  one  of  the  coheirs  to 
the  estate,  afterwards  lived  here  for  several  years.  Soon  after 
the  Desmond  family  quitted  the  mansion  it  was  occupied  by 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  general^ 
who  continued  in  this  residence  till  his  death  in  1668. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  (a  great  projector,  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  expediency  of  coining  the  new  money  lighter, 
in  answer  to  Locke)  was  a  subsequent  possessor  of  the  estate ; 
and  by  him  it  was  mortgaged  to  Sir  Francis  Child,  a  citizen 
whose  opulence  and  respectability  rendered  him  a  worthy  and 

2  £2  becoming 

*  This  meiDorable  Tisit  of  Elimbeth  is  generallj  supposed  to  have  beca 
made  between  the  years  1^77,  and  1579  ;  but  in  that  very  curious  publica* 
tion  (of  which  we  belieTe  only  a  few  copies  were  preserved  from  the  destruc- 
tive fire  in  Rcdlion  passage)  intituled  *'  Illustrations  of  the  manners  and 
expenses  of  ancient  times  in  England,  deduced  Ironi  the  acoomptt  of 
churchwardens,"  &c.  there  is  the  following  entry,  under  the  ytar  1570  :  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  '<  Paid  for  ringing  when  the  Queen's  Majesty  went 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's,  and  came  back  again,  0(,  Os.  8d."  As  Queen 
Elisabeth,  is  believed  to  have  paid  one  visit  only  to  Osterlsy-park,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  bnilding  was  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  the  workmen  pro- 
bably close  at  band,  when  the  wall  was  so  speedily  raised  ia  obedience  t9  h«r 
hint  of  improTcmcnt. 
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becoming  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The  miinsioir 
wan  lotii*  the  residence  of  the  Child  family,  and  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Barl  of  Jersey,  in  right  of  his'€oQmipfi6r/Wfte»m"«ri^ 
have  previously  noticed  as  the  grand-daogtlter  of  JRobert 
Child,  Esq.  ;• 

The  principal  parts  of  the  ancient  strpctore  were  take^* 
down  by  Francis  Child,  Esq.  about  the  year  1760,  ^twlOdf 
time  the  mansiotf  was  rebuilt  as  it  at  present  appears.     .     ''•^. 

Osterley  House  iir  of  a  quadrangalar  form,  enclosing  a  iEff||-' 
tral  area,  or  court.  The  building  tft  140  feet  la  tettgil^ , 
from  east  to  west ;  and  117  feet,  from  north  to  aoath.  ..31pl 
ground  pUn  of  the  former  house  is  nearly  preserved  iif  iM 
present  edifice.  At  each  corner  of  the  original  building  stafli 
a  square  turret;*  and  the^e  turrets  have  laudably  been  ^^ 
served  as  vestiges  of  a  celebrated  fabric,  but  have  been  ne#ly 
cased.  The  material  of  the  whole  pile,  independent  of  the 
portiro  and  balustrade,  is  brick,  and  from  this  circumstance  ri 
partakes  less  uf  imposing  dignity  of  character  than  might  be 
expected  from  proportions  so  well  calculated  to  produce  it  ^ 
commanding  effect.  On  the  east,  or  principal,  front,  where 
was  formerly  the  square  court  divided  in  attention  to  the  fancy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  now  a  grand  portico,  composed  of 
twelve  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an  angular 
pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which,  together  with  the  roofing 
of  the  portico,  is  richly  ornamented.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
fine  and  spacious  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  the  building  finishes 
at  top,  in  every  division,  with  a  stone  balustrade.f 

The  interior  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Robert  Child,  Esq.  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  decease 
of  his  brother  Francis,  in  1763.    The  principal  rooms  of  this 

mansion 

*  It  is  said  by  Lord  Orford,  in  his  Description  of  Hvughtcm  Halk  th»t  the 
design  of  the  towers  formiog  •  part  of  that  buildtHg  was  taken  from  Utose  at 
Osterley  Park. 

t  The  principal  from  of  Osterlej  House  is  shewn  in  the  aniif  xcd  Engra** 
iug. 
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ttansion  are  of  stately  proportions,  and  are  finished  with  much 
cost  and  delicacy.  The  great  hall  of  entrance  is  of  noble  dimen- 
sions, and  is  finely  adorned  with  stucco  work.  The  staircase  is 
enriched  by  a  painting  of  the  apotheosis  of  William  the  first. 
Prince  of  Orange,  executed  by  Rubens,  and  brought  from 
Holland  by  Sir  Francis  Child. 

The  Gallery  is  130  feet  in  length,  and  contains  many  select 
and  valuable  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  together  with  some 
line  portraits,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Rubens ; 
Xing  Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  by  Vandyck;  the 
Duchess  of  York,  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy;  Mrs.  Hughes,  by  the 
same;  and  a  fine  portrait  of  Vandyck,  by  himself. 

The  ceiling  of  the  great  Drawing-room  is  richly  ornament- 
«d  with  stucco,  interspersed  with  gilding.  Ailjoining  this 
Apartment  is  a  second  Drawing-room,  hung  with  excellent  ta» 
pestry,  which  was  procured  from  the  Gobeline  manufactory, 
in  1775.    A  connecting  gallery  has  also  tapestry- hangings. 

The  State  Bed-room  is  furnished  with  great  magnificence; 
and  in  different  apartments  are  several  good  portraits,  among 
which  occur  those  of  the  late  Robert  Child,  £s<j.  his  two  bro^ 
thers,  and  his  wife,  afterwards  Lady  Ducie, 

The  Library  is  fitted  up  with  much  elegance.  The  ceiling 
is  ornamented  in  stucco,  and  paintings  are  introduced  in  pan- 
nelson  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  room.  The  books,  which 
are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable,*  are  placed  in  cases 
abundantly  carred  and  ornamented. 

2  £3  Osterley 

•  A  catalogae  of  the  Ixiok*  in  the  library  tct  Otterley  Park  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Morell,  in  1771  ;  of  which  cataJogue  only  tv^eiitv  Ave  copies  were 
printad.  Mr.  Francis  Child  purchased,  for  •iOOOl.  tlie  whole  valuable  col- 
lection (intended  for  public  auction,  and  arranged  in  StS43  lots)  of  ins  rela- 
tion, Bryan  Fairfai,  Esq.  In  Mr.  West's  catalogue,  No.  J9<0  (made  up  of 
•old  title-pages  uf  early  printed  books,  &c.)  coiitauied  a  MS.  list  of"  bonks 
in  Mr,  Child's  library  at  Osterley,  printed  before  ihe  year  io(N)  /'  and  ano« 
ther  such  list,  "  before  the  ^ear  1551."  Set  Nichols's  Literary  AnecduttS| 
?•].  V.  p.3$7  ;  and  Cough's  Topographtr,  Vol.  I. 
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Osterley  House  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  attached 
park,  a  district  comprising  about  S'lO  acres.'  The  flat,  dull, 
character  of  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is  repulsive  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  picturesque.  But  these  imparked 
grounds  are  desirably  shaded  with  wood,  and  are  much  em« 
bellished  by  two  broad  sheets  of  water.  An  air  of  seclusion 
and  languor  hangs  over  the  whole,  which  would  be  more  con« 
gruous  and  estimable  if  the  mansion  were  entirely  of  an  an- 
cient ddie ;  if  the  rooms  in  which  the  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth 
sat.  surrounded  by  her  courtiers,  and  attended  by  her  approv- 
ed merchant,  were  yet  remaining,  in  venerable  grandeur. 

The  gardens  are  very  extensive.  In  this  part  of  the  pre- 
mises was  formerly  a  menagerie,  containing  many  rare  and  va- 
luable birds,  on  which  Lady  Ducie  bestowed  considerable  at* 
tention.* 

Ihe parish  church  of  Heston  presents  specimens  of  the  Go- 
thic, or  English  styltr,  prevailing  in  diflerent  ages.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  chiefly  formed  of  flint.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  square  tower,  lofty  and  embattled,  with  a  turret,  of  proper* 
tions  unusually  large,  at  one  of  the  angles.  The  west  and 
south  doors  are  sheltered  by  ancient  wooden  porches. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  double  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  chapel, 
used  as  a  place  of  famify-burial.  The  font  is  octagonal,  of 
plain  construction,  and  of  the  large  size  designed  for  entire 
immer:iion. 

The  most  ancient  monumental  record,  in  good  preservation^ 
is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Amondesham,  or 
Awusharo,  "  parson  of  Craynford,"  who  died  in  1612 ;  but 
there  are  some  remains  of  older  brasses  on  two  gravestones  in 
the  flooring.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monu«* 
menl  of  Robert  Child,  Esq,  of  Osterley- park,  who  died  on 
the  28ih  of  July,  1783.    This  monument  is  of  white  marble, 

and 

*  Two  volDcoes  of  coloured  prints,  from  rare  and  corioas  birds  in  this  m9% 
pB^iie^  wcfe  published  ju  ;794,  by  WiUisni  Hayes,  of  SouihalU 
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and  waa  designed  by  Robert  Adam.  Two  boy-figures  sastain 
an  inverted  torch  and  a  wreathed  snake,  the  emblems  of  mor- 
tality and  eternity.  In  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  mural  monument,  with  military  trophies,  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  son  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Portlandj  who  died  in  1759. 

The  Church  of  Heston,  like  that  of  Twickenham^  was  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  monks  of  St,  Waleric,  in  Picardy, 
and  was  afterwards  procured  by  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
Winchester  College.  The  rectory  and  advowson  were  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Bishop  Grindall  and  his  successors  in 
the  see  of  London.  A  vicarage  was  endowed  at  a  very  early 
period. 

Anthony  Collins,  the  deistical  writer^  is  generally  termed  a 
native  of  Heston  ;  but  we  have  said  in  a  previous  page  that  he 
was  baptised,  and  therefore  probably  born,  in  the  paribh  of 
Isleworth. 

The  act  of  Parliament  for  enclosing  Isleworth  and  Twickea« 
bam,  comprehends  also  this  parish. 

HouNSLOw  may  properly  be  considered  a  hamlet  of  Heston, 
as  the  chapel  and  the  site  of  the  manor  are  in  this  parish  \  but 
nearly  one  half  of  the  domestic  buildings  is  included  in  the 
parish  of  Isleworth.  We  have  already  observed  that  this 
place  (then  termed  Honeihw)  imparted  a  name  to  one  of  the 
six  Middlesex  hundreds  enumerated  in  Domesday.  But  the 
circumstance  of  bestowing  an  appellation  on  a  hundred  is  no 
certain  indicaiioo  of  former  great  consequence ;  and  there  is 
not  any  authority  for  believing  that  Hounslow  was  ever  of 
much  more  importance  than  at  present.  This  village,  how- 
ever, was  chosen  as  a  place  of  conference,  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  HI.  between  four  peers  and  twenty  knights  of  Lewis 
the  Dauphin,  and  the  same  number  of  nobles  and  knights  on 
the  part  of  King  Henry.* 

2E4  Here 

*  L^'sons,  Vol.  IL  p.  414i  after  a  patent  among  tbe  records  in  the  Tower» 
grantiDg  safe  popdact  to  the  Peers  and  Knights  on  the  part  of  Lewi», 
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Here  was  a  priory^  founded  in  the  13th  centary,  for  bre« 
threnof  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  office  it  was  to  solicit  alms 
for  the  redemption  of  captiyes.  Robert  de  Hoonslow,  a  native 
of  this  place,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  roost  zealous  of 
the  fnarsj  and  was  appointed  grand  provincial  of  the  order  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.*  This  priory  was  suppressed 
Sn  1530,  at  which  time  the  revenues  were  valued,  according 
to  Dugd'dle,  at  78/.  Ss,  ^d.per  annum.  The  manor  and  the  site 
of  the  priory  were  annexed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  honour  of 
Hampton  Court;  but  both  were  leased  in  1539,  to  Richard 
Awnsham,  Esq.  The  property  has  since  passed  through  se- 
veral hands,  and  was  for  some  time  vested  in  the  Windsor  fa- 
mily (long  seated  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Stanwell).  In 
1705,  it  was  purchased  by  Whitlocke  Bulstrode,  Esq.  author 
of  a  treatise  on  Transmigration  and  other  publications ;  and  is 
now  possessed  by  Mrs.  Bulstrode,  widow  of  the  grandson  of 
that  gentleman.  The  manor-house,  an  ancient  brick  structure, 
enlarged  by  Mr.  Bulstrode,  the  first  lord  of  the  manor  of 
that  name,  faces  the  heath  on  the  western  extremity  of  Houns- 
low.  In  this  mansion  are  preserved  some  good  family  por- 
traits. 

The  present  ehapcl  of  this  hamlet  is  situated  on  the  margin 
•of  the  road,  but  within  the  grounds  appertaining  to  the  ma- 
norial residence,  and  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  ancient  priory. 
On  one  face  of  the  exterior  is  a  mutilated  escutcheon,  with 
the  arms  and  quarterings  of  the  Windsor  family,  who  have 
been  supposed,  but  as  it  would  appear  erroneously,  the  founders 
of  the  Priory.  This  chapel  was  much  injured  by  fire  in  the 
early  |>art  ut  the  17ih  century,  and  was  repaired  with  the  as- 
sih  diice  of  a  brief. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle.  On 
the  souih  si.ie  of  the  chancel  are  three  stone  stalls,  and  a  dou* 
hie  pisciii.t.  Ttie  principal  monument  is  attached  to  the  north 
yi'iill  01  ihe  chancel,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Whit- 

Icurke 

^  Fuller's  Worthies,  Middletex. 
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locke  Bttlitrode,  Em|.  who  died  ia  1724.  This  GeiiU«iiitii  was 
aon  of  Sir  Richard  Bolskrode,  author  of  "  Memoin  and  Ra* 
fleclions  oa  ihe  Reigo  and  Government  of  Charles  L  and 
Charles  11." 

The  friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  obtabed«  in  the  year  199(1 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  biu  The  mar. 
ket  has  been  for  some  time  discontinaed,  hot  a  fair  is  still  an* 
anally  held  on  Trinity  Monday.  There  is,  however,  a  mar* 
ket  for  iat  cattle  on  the  Thursday  in  every  week»  which  pro* 
ceeds  from  a  grant  of  King  James  II. 

Hounslow  consisu  of  one  wide  street,  plentifully  lined  on 
both  ndes  with  inns  and  public-houses.  The  chief  depen* 
dance  of  the  place  is  on  the  immense  tide  of  road-traffic,  which 
aoUs  to  and  from  the  metropolis  with  surprising  vehemence 
and  bustle*  As  this  hamlet  is  only  one  short  stage  from  Lon* 
don,  the  principal  business  of  the  inns  consists  in  providing 
relays  of  postphorses,  and  exchanges  of  horses  for  the  nome* 
roos  stage-coaches  travelling  the  road.  All  here  wears  the  face 
of  impaUence  and  expedition.  The  whole  population  seems  on 
|he  wing  for  removal;  and,  assuredly,  the  main  street  of 
Bounslow  is  a  place  from  which  the  examiner  would  wish  to 
remove  with  all  the  celerity  familiar  to  the  spot. 

HowuUm  Htaik  adjoins  tbe  village  on  the  west,  and  com* 
prised,  in  the  middle  of  the  18tb  century,  according  to  Roc» 
qoe's  map,  6658  acres  of  land  ;  but  a  surviey  made  in  the  year 
1546,  describes  the  contents  of  this  district  as  only  4293  acres. 
The  quality  of  the  soil  is  extremely  good,  and  the  impolicy 
of  suffering  such  an  expanse  of  convertible  land  to  lie  waste» 
was  felt  so  early  as  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII ;  in  the  d7th 
year  of  whose  reign  a  bill*  was  framed  for  its  enclosure ;  but 
the  pioject  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  heath*  lies  in  se* 
verikl  parochial  districu,  and  a  considerable  portion  has  lately 

been 

•  See  a  copy  of  thif  j^Ul  ia  th^  Appendix  to  Middlelon'i  AgrioiUttral 
flanrey  of  Mlddleies. 
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beeivbroughl  into  profitable  cultivation,  under  the  acts  of  Par* 
liament  for  enclosing  various  neighbouring  parishes. 

It  is  observed  by  Stukeley  that  a  portion  of  a  Roman  road, 
«' one  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  still  perfect  to  the  east  of  the 
brook  where  the  powder-mills  are  on  Hounslow-heatb,  at 
which  place  the  common  road  goes  southward*  to  pass  it/'* 
By  this  is  meant  a  part  of  the  presumed  Roman  road  leading 
from  Regnum  to  London,  which  we  have  already  said  Dr. 
Stukely  believed  to  have  run  in  the  tame  direction  as  the 
present  road  from  Staines  to  Turnham- green.  The  same 
writer  likewise  informs  us  that  a  Roman  camp,  60  paces  square^ 
v^as  very,  perfect  upon  the  heath  at  the  period  of  his  examina- 
tion ;f  and  vestiges  o(  ancient  encampments  are  also  mention* 
ed  by  otiier  writers.  It  is  certain  that,  in  periods  more  amply 
recorded,  this  flat  and  extensive  spread  of  land  has  afforded  a 
convenient  place  of  rendezvous  to  various  armed  associations— 
One  of  those  tournaments  which  were  so  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace  in  tiroes  of  baronial  discontent,  was  **  adjourned  hither 
from  Stanford/'  in  the  reign  of  King  John.}  When  the  Earl 
of '  Gloucester  headed  the  rebellious  Londoners,  in  the  year 
1967»  he  assembled  his  forces  upon  this  heath,  and  here 
threatened  to  give  battle  to  King  Henry  ;  but  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  the  scene  of  intended  conflict  before  the  arrival 
•f  the  royal  power.  It  is  supposed  that  the  army  of  King 
Charles  was  entrenched  upon  Hounslow- heath,  immediately 
•absequent  to  the  battle  of  Brentford,  in  1642.  In  the  same 
year  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  here  with  his  army  ;  and,  in  Au- 
gust 1647,  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
were  assembled  on  this  heath,  to  the  number  ol  20,000  horse 
and  foot,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery.  A  sort  of  review, 
in  which  politics,  fanuticism,  and  military  parade  were  blend- 
ed, now  took  place.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  bat- 
talions to  the  length  of  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  the^ 

Speakers 

•  Iiin.  Curios,  Vol.  I.  p.  «05. 
t  Iter  Boieale,  p.  8.  |  Dogdalc't  Baren.  Vol.  I.  p.  liU 
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Speakers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  together  vritb  several 
«ther    members^    accompanied    the    General    in    a   progress 
**  through  the  army,  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  were  re- 
ceired  with  great  acclamations.      Having  viewed  the  army 
they  took  leave  of  the  General,  and  some  went  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's,  at  Syon,  and  others  to  the  Lord   Say  and 
Sele's,  at  Stanwell.'**     King  James  H.  a  religious  enthusiast 
equally  dangerous  with  many  of  the   Parliamentary  leaders, 
drew  up  his  large,   but  shadowy,  army  on  this  heath,  in  the 
year  1686.      Many  noblemen  of  great  name  here  bore  his 
commission ;  and  the  infatuated  King,  intent  only  on  one  oh* 
ject,  a  renewed  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects  through 
the  medium  of  superstitious  influence,  was  too  entirely  ab* 
atracted  to  perceive   that  the  colour  of  the  banners  borne  by 
this  gaudy  army  might  be  altered  by  a  slight  variation  of  the 
wind.    King  James  now  granted  to  an  individual  (John  Shales) 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  privilege  of  a  daily  market  upon 
Uounslow    Heath  during  this  and  any  future  encampment; 
and  a  weekly  market  fur  ever.      We  have  already  observed 
that  this  latter  market  is  still  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hounslow.     In  May  1688,  when  the    national  energy  was 
roused,  James  II.  visited  his  encampment  at  Hounslow,  and  is 
reported  to  have  viewed  with  much  pride  and  pleasure  the 
glitter  of  those  arms  which  were  so  speedily  to  be  used  in  op- 
position to  his  own  cause. 

An  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  encamped  here  in  the  year  1740;  and  a  military  air  still 
intermingles  with  the  wildness  of  this  district,  as  barracks  were 
erected  by  government,  upon  an  enclosure  adjoining  the  heath* 
in  the  year  1793.  These  buildings  are  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  western-road,  and  are  capable  of  conuining 
naere  than  400  meni 

At  Smallbubt  Green,  distant  from  London  about  eight 

miles 
•  Ptrf.  Diuraal,  Aog.  f— 9,  I64n 
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miles  and  a  half  on  the  great  western  road«  is  Spring  Grwe,  ^ 
seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  of  which  we  present  a  Tiew. 
This  is  a  sabstantiaL  but  unornamented,  brick  mansion,  built 
by  the  late  Elisha  Biscoe,  Esq.  The  interior,  thoagh  not  on 
^a  extensive  scale,  is  commodious,  and  fairly  suited  to  the 
teropemte  and  ele^nt  style  of  hospitality  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished proprietor  is  well  known  to  live.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
has  not  any  museum  at  this  villa,  and  his  peculiar  good  taste 
is  chiefly  perceptible  in  the  air  of  dignified  simplicity  which 
prevails  throughout.  The  name  of  its  eminent  possessor  is 
sufficient  to  impart  interest  to  this  mansion  ;-*a  name  revered 
wherever  science  has  a  votary  and  genuine  worth  is  respected. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  SPELTHORNE 

occupies  the  south-western  portion  of  MiddleseXy  and  is  boupd* 
ed  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames^  which  also  waters  a  great 
part  of  its  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  naturally  dividing  it, 
in  each  of  these  districts,  from  the  county  of  Surrey.  To* 
wards  the  north  it  meets  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  in  ether  di* 
rections  it  abuts  on  the  hundreds  of  Isleworth  and  Elthome. 

This  division  of  the  county  contains  one  market-town^ 
Staines;  and  is  enriched  by  the  regal  Palace  of  Hampte^ 
Court 

HAMPTON. 

This  parish  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  English  history,  and  to  the  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  by  a 
Palace  connected  with  some  important  passages  of  national 
story,  and  which  presents,  in  many  parts,  a  splendid  specimen 
iif  the  English  style  of  domestic  architecture  at  a  period  con* 
ipicttous  for.  pomp  and  adornment.     The  parish  of  Hampton 
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ii  bounded  towards  the  south  by  the  river  Thames,  and  noteeU 
^n  other  sides,  the  parishes  of  Twickenham,  Teddington,  Han* 
worth,  and  Sunbury, 

lo  the  record  termed  Domesday  the  manor  of  Hampton  is 
stated  to  be  held  by  Walter  de  St.  Waleric.  It  answered  for 
thirty-five  hides.  Land  to  twenty -five  ploughs.  Pasture  for 
the  cattle  of  the  village.  For  nets  and  draughts  in  the  river 
Thames,*  three  shillings.  The  whole  value  was  thirty-nine 
pounds;  when  received  twenty  pounds.  In  King  Edward's 
time,  forty  pounds.f 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  this 
manor  was  bestowed  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,!  by  Lady  Joan  Gray,  who  died  in  the  year  1211. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  intent 
on  building  here  a  mansion  suited  to  his  ostentatious  habits, 
procured  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the  prior  of  St.  John's* 
which  lease  he  surrendered  to  the  King  in  1526.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  the  fee  of  the 
manor  was  retained  by  the  crown,  to  which  it  has  since  con- 
tinued  annexed,  except  as  to  the  usual  interruption  of  royal 
propert}-  which  occurred  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

When  King  Henry  VHI.  was  unable,  from  the  pressure  of 
age  and  the  increase  of  that  corpulency  which  was  the  disease 
of  his  habity  to  pursue  his  wonted  field-pleasures  in  the  fi'ec* 
dom  of  the  forest,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  making; 
a  royal  chase,  called  Hampton  Court  Chase,  which  extended 
over  the  parish  of  Hampton  and  several  parishes  on  the  op- 
pobite  side  of  the  Thames ;  the  whole  of  which  district  was 

enclosed 

*  For  the  right  of  fisbisg  and  lading  nets  there. 

t  Bawd  wen's  Trans,  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  Si. 

t  In  the  year  1180,  there  was  a  preceptory  at  Hampton,  in  which  fCflid« 

cd  a  sister  of  the  order  of  St.  John.     She  was  removed,  with  other  sisters 

of  the  same  order,  from  preceptories  in  Tarious  places,  to  a  convent  at  BuCk« 

land,  ir  Somersetshire.    Xysons,  after  Dvgdalo's  Monasticon,  Vol,  U.  p. 

554. 
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enclosed  within  a  wooden  palings  and  was  stocked  with  deef« 
So  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  power  coald  not  fail  to  occasion 
great  discontent ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  appU« 
cations  for  relief  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  aggrieved 
Tillages^  an  order  of  council  was  made  by  the  Lord  Protector 
(Somerset)  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  under  the  operation  of 
which  the  deer  were  removed  and  the  paling  taken  down.  Bat 
the  district  formerly  enclosed  is  still  considered  as  a  royal 
chase>  and  the  paramount  authority  over  all  game  within  it» 
limits  has  been  reserved  by  the  crown. 

The  manor  of  Hampton  Court  was  created  an  honour,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1540 ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  not  more  than  two  other  honours  in  the  kingdom 
which^  like  this,  are  not  forme^  from  escheated  Baronies.* 

The  honour  of  Hampton  Court  comprehends  numerous  ni«- 
ncrs  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  manors 
of  Hampton ;  Hanworth ;  Kennington  (or  Kempton);  Feltham, 
and  TeDdington,  in  Middlesex.  Tho  office  of  chief  Steward 
r  of  this  Honour  has  onifprmly.been  held  in  coiyonction  with 
that  of  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Chase  fDS4i- 
tioned  above.  These  offices  have  always  been  bestowed  oi» 
persons  of  dignity  or  esteem  at  Court,  and  they  were  granted 
in  1797,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  .by 
whom  they  are  now.  exercised* 

HAMPTON  COORT. 

Tlie  Royal  Palace  so  termed  is  situated  on  the  northern  ber^ 
der  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Hampton.  Although  foupded  by  a  subject, 
and  constructed  at  different  periods,  thia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Royal  Palaces  of  England,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  capacious. 

It 

*  See  Madok*s  Baronia  Angtica,  p.  9,  10.  The  two  other  Honoors  thor 
f«riicul»rly  coustitated  arc  said  by  Madox  to  be  AnpthiU  and  Grafton. 
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li  appears  that  there  was  a  mansion,  or  manor-boasei  standi 
ing  near  this  spot  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  procured  a  lease  of 
the  manor  from  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  This  be  removed, 
and  employed  a  portion  of  his  great  wealth  in  raising  a  strnc* 
tare  more  polished  in  character,  and  more  splebded  in  ar* 
rangementy  than  had  at  any  previous  period  adorned  his  coun- 
try. In  our  notice  of  the  buililings  at  present  comprised  in 
the  different  precincts  of  this  vast  pile,  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  inferior  portions  only  of  the  magnificent  Wolsey's  edi* 
fice  are  now  remaining  entire  ;  but  a  general  idea  of  its  cha« 
racter  and  extent  may  be  formed  from  an  examination  of  these 
relics,  and  from  the  faint  traces  of  descriptive  record  preserved 
In  the  works  of  writers  who  were  spectators  of  its  grandeur. 
The  design  of  the  building  appears  to  have  comprehended  five 
courts,  the  whole  composed  of  brick,  and  highly  ornamented. 
The  interior  was  so  capacioFUs  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  pro* 
Vided  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  beds  for  visitors  of  svpe- 
rior  rank. 

A  mansion  so  superb,  and  placed,  as  if  to  urge  an  injurious 
comparison,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  his  own  small 
though  royal  seat  at  Hanworth,  probably  excited  a  feeling  of 
Jealous  discontent  in  the  bosom  of  the  King  ;  and  the  political 
Wolsey  averted  further  danger  by  presenting  it  to  the  mo- 
narch, in  the  year  152G.  "  In  rccompence  thereof,*'  says 
Stow,  *'  the  King  licensed  him  to  lie  in  hrs  manor  of  Richmond 
at  his  pleasure,  and  so  he  lay  there  at  certain  times."  But, 
although  the  Cardinal  thus  relinquished  the  right  of  possession, 
he -occasionally  inhabited  Hampton  Court  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. In  the  year  1527,  Embassadors  from  the  Court  of 
France  were  entertained  by  him  at  this  palace,  in  attention  to 
the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  An  accoont  of  this  entertainment 
is  inserted  in  the  life  of  Wolsey  by  Cavendish;  and  the  whole 
is  so  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnificence 
with  which  the  palace  of  Hampton  was  furnished  on  state-oc* 
casioDs,  and  is  a  feature  of  so  much  interest  in  the  history  of 
6  the 
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the  boildisg,  thai  we  can  scarcely  regret  the  onosual  length  of 
the  quotation  here  presented  : 

'•  Then  was  there  made  great  preparation  of  all  things  for 
this  great  assembly  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  Cardinall  called 
before  him  his  principal  officers,  as  steward,  treasurer,  coih 
troller,  and  clerk  of  his  kitchen,  to  whom  he  declared  his  mind 
touching  the  entertainment  of  the  Frenchmen  at  Hampton 
Court,  commanding  them  neither  to  spare  for  any  cost,  ex- 
pence,  or  travayle,  to  make  such  a  triumphant  banquet  ai 
they  might  not  only  wonder  at  it  here,  but  also  make  a  glo* 
Hour  report  of  it  in  their  country,  to  the  great  honour  6f  the 
King  and  his  realm ;  to  accomplish  his  commandment  they 
sent  out  caters,  purveiors,  and  divers  other  persons,  my  Lord's 
friends,  to  make  preparation ;  also  they  sent  for  all  the  expert 
Gookes  and  cunnyng  persons  in  the  art  of  cooker ie  which  were 
within  London  or  elsewhere,  that  might  be  gotten  to  beautify 
this  noble  feast ;  the  purveiors  provided,  and  my  Lord's  friends 
sent  in  such  provision  as  one  would  wonder  to  have  seen.  The 
cookes  wrought  both  day  and  night  with  suttleties  and  many 
crafty  devices,  where  lacked  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  other 
/costly  thing  meet  for  their  purpose  :  the  yeomen  and  groomes 
of  the  wardrobe  were  busied  in  hanging  of  the  chambers,  and 
furnishing  the  same  with  beds  of  silk  and  other  furniture  in 
every  degree:  then  my  Lord  Cardinall  sent  me  (Mr.  Caven* 
dish]  being  his  gentleman  usher,  with  two  other  of  my  fellows 
thither,  to  foresee  all  thing  touching  our  rooms  to  be  nobly 
garnyshed  :  accordingly  our  pains  were  not  small  nor  light, 
but  daily  travelling  up  and  down  from  chamber  to  chambers- 
then  wrought  the  carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  and  all  other 
artificers  necessary  to  be  had  to  glorify  this  noble  feast. 
There  was  carriage  and  recarriage  of  plate,  stuff,  and  other 
rich  implements,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lacking  that  could 
be  imagined  or  devised  for  the  purpose.  There  was  also  pro* 
vided  two  hundred  and  eighty  beds  furnishod  with  all  manner 
of  furniture  to  them  belonging,  too  long  particularly  to  be  re* 

hearsed^ 
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liaarsed^  bataU  wise  men  do  sufficiently  know  what  belonged 
to  \\kt  furnitare  thereof,  and  that  is  sufficient  s^t  this  time  to  .^e 
said. 

"  The  day  was  coipe  to  the  Frendupen  assigned,  and  they 
«eady  assembled  before  the  hour  of  their  appointment*  where- 
of the  officers  caused  them  to  ride  to  Hanworth,  a  place  aad 
patke  of  the  Kinges,  within  three  miles,  there  to  hunt  aqd 
Apeof)  tht  day  uptill  night,  at  which  time  they  returned 
againe  to  Hampton  Court*  and  e.yery  one  of  them  was  con- 
.Teyed  to  Ibeir  severall  chamber;^,  having  in  them  great  fir^s, 
and  wine  to  their  comfort  ,and  relief,  remaining  there  untiil 
'Ibeir  supp«r  was  re^dy.  The  chambers  where  they  supped 
md  banquetted  wer(e  pr^ered  in  this  sort :  first  the  great  way- 
iiog  chamber  wasbang^d  .with  rich  arras,  as  all  other  were, 
ai\d  furaisbed  with  tail  yepmen  to  serve.  There  were  set 
'tables  round  al^ut  the  chamber,  banquetwise  covered ;  a  cup* 
.board  was  there  garnished  with  white  plate,  having  also  in  the 
same  chamber  to  give  the  more  light,  four  great  plates  of  sil- 
ver set  with  great  lights,  and  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  coales. 
The  next  chamber*  being  the  chamber  of  presence,  was  hang- 
.ed  with  very  rich  arras,  and  a  sumptuous  cloth  of  estate  fur- 
. Dished  with  many  goodly  gentlemen  to  serve  the  tables,  or- 
dered in  manner  as  the  other  chamber  was*  saving  that  the 
•high  table  was  removed  beneath  the  cloth  of  estate  toward  the 
middest  of  the  chamber  covered.  Then  there  was  a  cup- 
boord,  being  as  long  as  the  chamber. was  in  breadth*  with  six 
deskes  of  height*  garnyshed  with  guilt  plate*  and  the  nether- 
most  desk  was  garnysiteil  all  with  gold  plate,  having,  with 
lights  one  paire  of  candlestickes  of  silver  and  guilt*  being  cu- 
riously wrought*  which  cost  three  hundred  markes,  and  stand- 
ing upon  tlie  same,  two  lights  of  waxe  burning  as  bigge  as 
torches  to  set  it  forth.  This  cupboord  was  barred  round  about, 
that  no  man  could  come  nigh  it*  for  there  was  none  of  all  this 
plate  touched  in  this  banquet*  for  there  was  sufficient  besides. 
The  plates  that  did  hang  on  the  walls  to  give  light  were  of 
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filver  and  guilt,  having  in  them  great  pearchers  of  waxe  barn^ 
ing,  a  great  fire  burtiing  in  the  chimney,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  for  the  furniture  of  so  noble  a  feast. 

"  Now  wa»  all  things  in  a  readiness,  and  supper  tyme  at 
band,  the  principal  officers  caused  the  trumpetters  to  blow  to 
warne  to  supper  :  the  officers  discreetly  went  and  conducted 
these  noblemen  from  their  chambers  into  the  chambers  where 
they  should  suppe,  and  caused  them  there  to  sit  downe,  and 
that  done  iheir  service  came  up  in  such  abundance  both  costly 
and  full  of  suttleties,  and  with  such  a  pleasant  noyse  of  in- 
struments of  musicke,  that  the  Frenchmen  (as  it  seemed)  were 
rapt  into  a  heavenly  paradise.  You  must  understand  that  my 
Lord  Cardinal!  was  not  yet  comen  thither,  bat  they  were  mer- 
ry and  pleasant  with  their  fare  and  devised  suttleties.  Before 
the  second  course  my  Lord  came  in,  booted  and  spurred,  all 
sodainely  amongst  them,  and  bade  them  preface  ;*  at  whose 
coming  there  was  great  joy,  with  rising  every  man  from  his 
place,  whom  my  Lord  caused  to  sit  still  and  keep  their  roomes, 
and  being  in  his  apparell  as  he  rode,  called  for  a  chayre  and 
sat  down  in  the  middest  of  the  high  paradise,  laughing  and 
being  as  merry  as  ever  I  saw  hym  in  all  my  lyff.  Anone  came 
up  the  second  course,  with  so  many  dishes^  suttleties  and  de- 
vises, above  a  hundred  in  number,  which  were  of  so  goodly 
proportion  and  so  costly,  that  I  thinke  the  Frenchmen  never 
saw  the  like,  the  wonder  was  no  less  than  it  was  worthy  in* 
deed.  There  were  castles  with  images,  in  the  same  Paul's 
church,  for  the  quantity  as  well  counterfeited  as  the  painter 
should  have  painted  it  on  a  cloth  orVall.  There  were  beasts, 
birds,  foules,  and  personages,  most  lykely  made  and  counter- 
feited, some  fighting  with  swords,  some  with  guns  and  cross- 
bows, some  vaughting  and  leaping,,  some  dauncing  with  ladies^ 
some  on  horses  in  complete  harnesses  justing  with  long  and 

sharpe 

*  An  obsolete  French  terra  of  sftlutation^  abridged  from  Bon  ^vom  oo»t< 
fact,  i.  e.  much  good  may  it  do  j^ou, 
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ftharpe  speares,  with  many  more  devises.  Among  M,  one  I 
noted  was  a  chesse-boord,  made  of  spiced  plate,  with  men 
there  of  the  same,  and  for  the  good  proportion*,  and  because 
the  Frenchmen  be  very  cunning  and  expert  in  that  play,  my 
Lord  Cardinal)  gave  the  same  to  a  gentleman  of  France,  com- 
manding there  should  be  made  a  goodly  case  for  the  preserva- 
tion thereof  in  all  hast,  that  he  might  convey  the  same  safe 
into  his  countrey.  Then  tooke  my  Lord  a  bole  of  golde  filled 
with  Ipocrasse,  aud  putting  off  his  cap,  said,  I  drinke  to  the 
King,  my  Soveraigne  Lord,  and  next  unto  the  King  your  mas- 
ter, and  therewith  did  dryncke  a  good  draught ;  and  when  he 
had  done,  he  desired  the  graund  maistre  to  pledge  him,  cup 
and  all,  the  which  was  well  worth  500  markes,  and  so  caused 
all  the  boords  to  pledge  these  two  Royal  Princes :  then  went 
the  cups  so  merrily  about,  that  many  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
faine  to  be  led  to  their  beds.  Then  rose  up  my  Lord,  and 
went  into  his  privy  chamber  to  pull  off  his  bootes,  and  to  shifl 
him,  and  then  went  he  to  supper,  and  making  a  very  short  sup* . 
per,  or  rather  a  repast,  returned  into  the  chamber  of  presence 
to  the  Frenchmen,  using  them  so  lovingly  and  familiarly,  that 
they  could  not  commend  him  too  much;  and  whilest  they 
were  in  communication,  and  other  pastimes,  all  their  liverie9 
were  served  to  their  chambers;  every  chamber  had  a  bason 
and  an  ewer  of  silver^  a  great  liverey  pot  of  silver,  and  some 
guilt;  yea,  and  some  chambers  had  two  .liverey  pots,  with 
wine  and  beere,  a  boule,  a  goblet,  and  a  pot  of  sylver  to  drink 
in,  both  for  their  wine  and  beere;  a  silver  candlesticke  both 
white  and  plaine,  having  in  it  two  sizes,  and  a  staff  torche  of 
waxe,  a  fine  manchet,  and  a  cheat  loaf.  Thus  was  every 
chamber  furnished  through  the  house;  and  yet  the  cupboords 
in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  were  not  touched.  Thus 
when  it  was  more  than  time  convenient,  they  were  conveyed 
to  their  lodgings,  where  they  rested  that  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, after  they  had  heard  mass,  they  dined  with  the  Cardinal  I, 
and  so  departed  to  Windsor.'' 

2  F  2  Th« 
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The  splendour  of  aVrangeinent  detaiTed  iJi  \ht  abfovt  narra- 
tion is  rrulv  calculated  to  Create  ktfrprise  when  we  ffotd  m  re- 
mem  bran ce  the  rude  state  in  which  the  prime,  and  mo*^  af- 
fluent, nobles  of  the  land  were  accustomed  to  live,  iit'a  period 
orIv  briefly  precedent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh 
Henry's  reign  the  annual  expenses  of  the  powerful  fahiily  oT 
Percy,  scarcely  exceeded  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
The  furniture  belonging  to  that  noble  household  was  tHen  of  a 
coarse  description  ;  and  homely  plenty,  accompanied  by  state« 
]y  reserv^,  appeared  to  be  the  only  object  in  request.  It  f^ 
evident  that  Wolsey  was  naturally  fond  of  pomp,  and  addicted 
to  voluptuous  pleasures ;  but  he,  unquestionably,  cultivated 
both  with  the  political  view  of  rendering  himself  adilitidhally 
acceptable  to  his  gaudy  and  licentious  sovereign.  However 
reprehensible  might  have  been  the  motive  and  the  pra^tice^ 
it  must  be  recollected  that  an  amelioration  of  national  manners, 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  arts,  proceeded  from  sucli 
habits  of  shewy  indulgence.  His  Palace  of  Hampton  pre- 
sented a  bright  example  of  an  interior  arrahgenient  sutted  to 
the  parposes  of  liberal  and  dignilied  entertainment.  If  the 
exterior  failed  to  exhibit  a  classical  model,  it  still  aflTorded 
hints  towards  the  iroproviement  of  domestic  architecture.  The 
moat,  the  drawbridge,  and  the  loop-hole  were  here  abandoned, 
and  the  English  nobleman  was,  from  this  precedent,  latijghtto 
raise  embellishment  on  the  basis  of  security. 

It  is  c<*rtain  that  Henry  the  eighth  adde*d  considerably  to 
Wolsey's  structure;  and,  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  for  creat- 
ing  the  Honour  of  Hampton  Court,  passed  in  the  year  1540, 
It  is  staled  "  that  it  had  pleased  the  King,  of  late,  to  erect, 
buiid,  ^nd  make,  a  goodly,  sumptuous,  beautiful  and  princely 
manour,  decent  and  convenient  for  a  King,'*  on  this  sp6t. 
The  adulatory  extravagance  of  thus  attributing  Ihe  building 
to  the  King,  who  enjoyed  it  from  the  gift  of  bis  minister,  is 
Buflicienily  evident. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  this  became  the  favourite 

residence 
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If «i(|eQC«  of  Heqry.  In  this  palace  was  bom  his  son,  Eflward 
VI.  whope  precocity  of  talent,  and  abundance  of  virtues,  were 
truly  sqrpri^iog,  if  we  o^ay  rely  on  the  historians  of  his  ju- 
yenile  reig;n.  Ediyard  yvas  born  on  the  12th  pf  Qctober,  1537, 
%ad  bie  mother.  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  expired  at  I^ampion 
Coqrt  on  th^  f4l;th  of  the  same  month,  perhaps  preserving  an 
uijtamisbed  name,  only  t)ecause  she  did  not  live  to  become  o^^ 
(ensifc  to  either  of  thje  religious  or  political  factions  which  ob* 
t|ined  ^n  occasional  ascendant  over  her  irritable  consort 

Qn  thp  8th  of  Augq^t,  154p,  the  iiUfated  Catherine  Howard 
^as  Qp^ply  shpwn  as  C^ueen  at  this  palace,  with  much  splen- 
dppr  aad  many  joyous  celebrations.  After  she  wa»  consigned 
to  .th^  scaffold.  King  Henry  here  received  the  hand  of  Cathe- 
rjp.e  Pi^rr,  wbose  great  prudence  has  been  much  admired,  by 
some  histprians,  but  w))o  appears  to  have  proved,  as  speedily  as 
la^fiS  practicable  ?fter  the  Kipg's  decease,  that  she  really  pos- 
g^^pd  very  Ijttle  di^retion.  On  the  circums^tance  of  her 
marrifge  with  the  sovereign,  thj^re,  likewise,  were  i^reat  re- 
jpiciogs  at  H^pton  ;  and  the  King  kept  the  ensuing  Gnnstmas 
{t^at  of  1^43}  in  this  palace. 

Pbiljp  ^nd  iV^ary  son^.etlmes  visited  Hampton,  with  mingled 
gravity  and  pomp;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  love  of  fes- 
tivity and  show  contributed  much  to  her  popularity ^  otten 
he(d  h.er  gay  court  on  this  spot.  In  1579,  she  kept  Christmas 
here.  It  was  ;iupposed  that  the  state  was  much  endangered 
^t  tliisfieriod  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  of  Scots;  and  the 
«age  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  to  a  frieiul,  tiius  satinouiiy 
blames  tl\e  Wvity  of  th,e  wassailing  courtiers  :  '*  U  ye  wojid 
^now  wt^t  ,we  do  here,  we  pl^y  at  tables,  dance — and  keep 
jQiirist^mas."*  Her  Highness,  likewise,  passed  the  Cnnstmas  of 
1593,  at  Hampton  Court.f 

2F3  la 

*  PfOgres^i  pf  Queen  Elinbeth,  an.  1.57 S,  p.  30. 
t  Daring  this  visit  Churchyard  presented  Jier  with  a  poetical  address,  in^ 
jUtuled  "  A  Pieaftot  ConceUe,  penned  in  tverae.     Coliourubly  seue  out, 

and 
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In  this  palace  was  held  the  celebrated  conference  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  established  church, 
which  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  bible,  ahd  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Liturgy.  The  conference  began  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1603-4,  and  lasted  three  days.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  '*  a  withdrawing-room  within  the  privy -chamber.'* 
The  King  sat  as  Moderator,  and  all  the  Lords  of  the  Privy - 
council  were  spectators  and  occasional  speakers.  The  arguers 
for  the  Presbyterians  were  persons  of  considerable  eminence, 
but  they  appear  to  have  spoken  with  little  force  or  eloquence. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  their  opponents,  who  con- 
sisted of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  eight  other  bishops,  and  se- 
veral deans,  chosen  for  zeal  and  talent,  with  the  King  to  se- 
cond their  efFurls,  were  not  easily  to  be  persuaded  by  argu- 
ment or  eloquence ;  a  circumstance  of  which,  without  doubt, 
the  Presbyters  were  aware.  The  Royal  •'  Moderator,*'  King 
James  L  conducted  himself  during  this  conference  with  more 
ability  than  he  displayed  on  any  other  public  occasion,  and 
the  Bishops  applauded  bis  display  of  talent  with  indecorous 
fervour.  The  archbishop  said  ««  his' Majesty  spoke  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit ;"  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
protested,  on  his  knees,  that  "  since  Christ's  time  there  had 
"not  been  such  a  King."* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Charles  I.  uas  much  attached  to 
Hampton  Court.  Such  of  his  visits  as  stand  prominent  in  re- 
cord are  connected  with  seasons  of  disaster.  When  the  plague  • 
raged  with  fatal  violence  in  the  year  1625,  he  retired  hither 
and  on  this  occasi'ni  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibit- 
ing all  communication  between  London  and  Hampton  Court. 
During  this  time  of  public  trouble  his  Majesty  gave  audience^ 

at 

■nd  buniblic  presenfed,  on  New-Yeere's  day  last,  to  the  Queenes  Majestic, 
at  H.impton  Court.  Anno  Domini,  1595"  This  address  is  reprinted  bjr 
KiihoU  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Progresses." 

^  See  a  long  Account  of  this  famoos  Conference  in  Fuller's  Church  Hm« 
ton,  Book  X. 
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«t  Hampton  to  eipbassadors  from  Denmark^  France,  and  from 
Bethlem  Gabor,  Prince  of  Transit vania. 

When  faction  became  so  formidable  as  to  assume  a  semb- 
lance of  legitimate  power,  the  ill-fated  Charles  was  consigned, 
for  a  time,  to  this  palace,  where  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
«ome  splendour  of  establishment,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  a  pri- 
soner, and  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  armed  subjects.  He 
arrived  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  24th  of  August,  1647,  and 
here,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  previous  page,  he  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  often  seeing  his  children,  through 
the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.*  Such  interviews 
formed  his  dearest,  and  almost  his  only,  consolation.  Weary 
of  the  mockery  of  state  without  the  common  blessing  of  free- 
dom, he  hurried  the  pressure  of  further  calamity  on  his  devot- 
ed head,  by  quitting  privately  the  palace  on  the  1 1th  of  No- 
vember, in  company  with  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Mr.  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Legge ;  but  without  any  well-digested .  plan  of 
future  conduct,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  without  the  invitation 
of  friends  who  were  likely  to  shelter  him  in  adversity. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  enriched  by  the  wreck  of  the  state,  ac- 
quired possession  of  this  palace  before  the  year  1657,  and  con- 
stituted it  one  of  his  principal  places  of  residence.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  here  publickly  married  to  Lord  Fal- 
conberg;f  and  Mrs.  Claypole,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the 
protector  (who  is  said  to  have  severely  remonstrated  with  him, 
in  her  last  hours,  on  the  subject  of  his  dangerous  ambition) 
died  here,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1658. 

Charles  II.  forgetful  of  a  royal  parent's  misery,  often  en- 
joyed the  song  and  dance  of  revelry  in  this  palace ;  and  his 
successor,  the  ill-ndvised  James,  occasionally  resided  here. 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  evinced  their  attachment  to 
the  situation  of  Hampton  Court,  by  rebuilding  the  state-apart- 
IBents  and  some  other  important  divisions  of  the  palace. 

2  F  4  .  Tb« 

^  Vide  Article  Syon  House,  p.  367. 
t  Vide  ante,  p.  5%t, 
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The  sister  of  Queen  Mary,  thon  Princess  of  Dendiiarlr^  ahd 
afterwards  Queen  Anne,  gave  birth  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucesttf^ 
in  this  palace,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1689  ;  and  she  occasionally 
resided  nere  after  her  accession  to  tiie  throne. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  have  hoi  shewn 
any  great  partiality  for  this  regal  abode.  King  George  I. 
sometimes  visited  Hampton  Court,  as  did  his  successor  on  the 
throne ;  but  his  present  Majesty  has  not  at  any  period  inha- 
bited the  palace  ;  and,  certainly,  correctness  of  taste  ma^t  be 
supposed  likely  to  induce  the  monarch  to  prefer  the  magni- 
ficent boldness  of  Windsor  Castle  to  the  level  verdure  of 
Hampton. 

When  his  Serene  Flighness  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  own  dominions,  in  the  year  1795,  and  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Great  l^ritain,  this  palace  was  appropriated 
to  his  use,  and  he  resided  here  for  several  years.  The  apart* 
ments  occupied  by  him  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  mid- 
dle quadrangle.  The  principal  domestic  parts  of  Hampton 
Court  are  now  occupied  by  different  private  families^  who 
have  grants  for  life  from  the  crown. 

Although  the  Palace  of  Hampton  is  said  by  Hentzner  to 
have  comprised  "  five  ample  courts/'  and  is  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  have  extended  farther  towards  the  east  than  at  pre* 
sent,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  really  been,  in  its  original 
state,  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now  seen.  Hampton 
Court^  after  the  various  alterations  which  it  has  undergone, 
now  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles;  but  there  are  se- 
veral minor  courts  appertaining  to  parts  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, and  the  more  important  of  these  were  probably  com- 
prised in  the  enumeration  made  by  Hentzner,  who  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  exalt  the  building  into  a  prodigy  of  am<^ 
plitude  and  art. 

The  usual  approach  to  the  Palace  is  from  the  west.  Here, 
on  the  right  and  left,  are  seen  ranges  of  subordinate  cham- 
bers and  domestic  offices,  portions  of  the  building  constructed 

by 
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by  Wolney  ;*  and  on  the  latter  side  are  also  the  royal  stable^ 
with  etident  marks  of  modern  f  Iteration.  It  may  be  noticed^ 
in  this  place>  that  the  kitchens,  with  their  dependant  oflSces^  . 
were  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pkilace,  where  they  stiU 
remain,  and  are  provided  with  avenues  and  suitable  paKsages 
oommanicating  with  the  great  hall  and  principal  rooms.  Tha 
entrance  to  the  office-range  is  by  a  plain  bat  handsome  gate* 
way,  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  same  front  is  an  octangolar 
turret  of  brick. 

The  IVest  Front  of  the  Palace  is  of  low  proportions,  although 
it  comprises  three  stories.  The  material  is  brick,  with  emtel- 
Itshments  of  stone ;  and  the  same  mode  of  construction  pre« 
yails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  edifice.  Over  the  portalf 
is  a  bay-window,  adorned  with  the  Royal  Arms,  and  divided 
by  muilioned  compartments  into  two  series  of  lights.  This 
central  division  of  the  west  front  is  flanked  by  towers.  An 
embattled  parapet  ranges  along  the  whole  line  of  building* 
with  an  exception  of  the  part  immediately  over  the  bay-win- 
dow and  portal,  where  the  parapet  is  perforated,  and  finished 
ib  a  more  ornamental  style. 

After  passing  through  the  archway  of  the  portal  we  find  in 
the  first,  or  Entrance  Court,  materials  for  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  splendour  which  probably  prevailed  in  the  more 
dignified  part  of  the  original  mansion.  This  quadrangle  ie, 
in  dimensions,  1G7  ^et,  2  inches,  from  north  to  south ;  and 
141  feet,  7  inches,  from  east  to  west  On  the  Mrest  side  of  this 
eourt  is  a  bay-window,  correspondent  in  character  to  that  over 
the  west  front  of  the  arched  entrance,  and,  like  that,  enriched 
with  the  royal  arms.  On  the  turrets  are  placed  the  initials, 
E.  R.    The  east  side  is  more  highly  finished,  as  it  presents  a 

progressive 

*  It  IB  observed  by  M.  J.  Cftrter  (Gent.  Mag.  for  181 1,  p.  eS5)  that  theie 
mitbaildingB  appeir  to  haTe  formerly  taken  a  wider  circuit  thaii  mt  present, 
at  on  Hampton  Court  Green  are  manj  coeTal  buildings,  including  a  baud* 
some  gateway. 
I  Tbe  western  ftcs  of  this  portal  is  represented  in  the  annesed  EngnYing. 
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prpgressife  step  in  the  approach  to  the  state-di? ision  of  the 
jpalace.  Orer  the  portal  in  the  centre  is  a  bay-window  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  with  octangular  towers  on  each  side;  and 
on  tb«  face  of  the  towers  which  flank  the  gateway  are  intro- 
duced busts  of  Roman  emperors.  On  the  lefl  is  seen  the  west 
•nd  of  the  Great  Hall,  which  has  a  broad  and  rich  window, 
and  here  presents  the  impressive  resemblance  of  a  venerable 
chapel. 

Through  a  groined  archway,  finely  ornamented,  we  pass  to 
The  second  or  middle  Stuadrangle,  which  measures  133  feet,  6 
inches^  from  north  to  south,  and  91  feet,  10  inches  from  east  to 
west.  The  buildings  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed  would 
appear  to  have  experienced  Utile  exterior  alteration  since  the 
time  of  their  founder.  We  now  approach  the  precincts  of  in- 
novation ;  but  much  still  remains  in  this  quadrangle  to  be  re- 
ferred«  on  unquestionable  grounds,  to  the  directing  genius  of 
the  great  Wolsey.  The  general  e0ect  of  this  court  is  of  a  su* 
perb  character.  The  eastern  side  comprises  a  third  portal^ 
flanked  with  octangular  turrets,  and  is  of  greater  richness  than 
the  preceding  fronts,  of  a  similar  aspect  On  the  face  of  each 
turret  are  again  introduced  busts  of  the  Csesars.  Some  repairs 
were  effected  in  this  division,  by  King  George  II.  in  the  year 
1732,  as  is  signified  by  an  inscription  on  the  exterior.  The 
south  side  is  disfigured  by  a  colonnade  supported  by  Ionic  co- 
lumn^,*  designed  by  Sir  Christoper  Wren,  and  executed  under 
his  direction.  On  the  west  side  is  shewn  the  reverse-front  of 
the  porul  leading  from  the  first  court.  Immediately  over  the 
passage  of  entrance  are  the  arms  of  Henry  VIIL  and  on  the 
face  of  the  embattled  towers  which  Qank  the  gateway  are  trusts 

of 

*  The  effect  produced  hy  the  introduction  of  this  classical  colonnade, 
amidst  the  venerable  turrets  and  embattled  parapets  of  Welse^'s  bailding^ 
is  most  discordant  and  uapleasing.  It  is  said  hy  Lord  Orford  "  that  Kent 
was  on  the  point  of  repeating  this  incongruity  in  the  same  place  in  the  lata 
reign,  but  was  over  ruled  bj  Sir  Hubert  Walpi^le."  AnecdotM  of  Fainting. 
VvI.Ur.p.S4tt. 
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«f  the  Ccsars.  On  the  front  of  the  third  story  is  a  large  and 
curious  astronomical  clock,  made  by  Tompion« 

The  remaining  di? ision  of  this  attractive  court  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Hall,  It  has  been 
supposed  that  as  this  room  is  not  described  in  the  account  by 
Cavjendish  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  entertainment  of  the  French 
embassadors,  it  was  entirely  a  part  of  the  additional  buildings 
raised  by  King  Henry.  But  it  formed  so  important  a  feature 
in  the  design  of  the  mansion,  tliat  we  may  safely  ascribe  the 
exterior  walls  and  embellishments  to  the  magnificent  Wolsey, 
though  we  shall  speedily  shew  that  the  interior  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1536,  or  the  succeeding  year.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  great  hall,  like  the  west  end  already  noticed,  partakes 
of  the  chapel-character.  The  face  presented  to  this  court  has 
a  tier  of  large  and  broad  pointed  windows;  and  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  is  a  very  fine  oriel -window,  divided  into 
compartments  by  mullions  of  stone.  The  parapet  of  the  hall 
is  embattled,  and  the  walls  are  strengthened  by  graduated  but- 
tresses. 

The  mrd  great  ituadrangle,  is  usually  termed  the  Fountain 
Court,  and  consists  chiefly  of  buildings  constructed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  when  the  Palace  underwent  important  al- 
terations in  the  time  of  King  William.  The  south  and  east 
sides  of  this  court  were  then  entirely  taken  down,  and  the  pre- 
sent sUte  apartments  in  those  divisions  were  erecled.  The 
west  and  north  sides  (comprising  a  room  of  communication, 
109  feet  in  length,  and  the  Queen's  guard-chamber  and  great 
presence  chamber)  retain  internal  marks  of  the  ancient  struc- 
ture ;  but  a  new  front  was  bestowed  on  the  whole  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren. 

This. quadrangle  is,  in  dimensions,  110  feet,  7  inches,  by 
117  feet,  3  inches.    In  the  area  is  a  fountain.*     On  each  side 

*  According  to  Norden,  Queen  Elixabeth  "  erected  a  fountain  in  the  le- 
eond  court  whieh  graceth  this  Palace."  Norden  adds  that  the  fonntsin  was 
fiaished,  at  great  charge,  in  the  year  1590.    Spec,  Brit.  p.  S«. 


•f  tbe  oourt  is  a  beautifbl  ocJanaade  ef  the  loi^ic  «fd?F,  yrif,% 
dliiplicated  columns.  The  elevations  of  thU  qMadnMiigle  VP 
cemistenl  in  general  architeotDral  oharao^er  wit>b  \h^  gtand 
exterior  front.  The  buildings  compripe  tihree  stories^  tli^e  ce%* 
Iral  range  of  windows  being  circdar^  and  enriched  by  a  mskVr 
Ue  of  8tone*work  and  various  etnbeUisiuiieiits.  £aph  elefi^ 
tion  finishes  with  a  stone  balustrade. 

Pursuing  that  mode  of  progress  which  we  hare  beeii  indoeed 
le  adopt  from  the  consideration  of  such  an  appvoach  enabling 
us  to  notice,  in  the  first  instance,  tbe  more  ancient  partA  of  th^ 
structure,  we  now  arrive  at  tiie  Oreai  Eg9i€m  Vu^^»  er 
grand  front  of  the  Palace.  Here  we  quit  the  octangular  towera 
the  pointed  wind<»wa,  and  embattled  parapets,  wlkLeh  act  as 
impressive  memorials  of  the  rise,  the  splendonr,  and  ibefaH, 
ef  that  **  great  child  of  honour/'  the  munificent  founder ; 
and  inspect  a  fabric  raised  in  obedience  to  tl^e  oooimands  of  a 
monarch  of  little  tatse,  by  an  architect  capable  of  prodqcing* 
under  more  genial  auspices,  a  building  worthy  of  the  onal- 
loyed  approbation  of  posterity. 

The  more  modern  buildingn  of  Hampton  Court  compydiend 
the  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts,  and  the  whole  «>f  the 
state  aparjtments  contained  in  those  divisions.  The  wprk  was 
begun  in  \QM,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1694,  ator 
the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  grand  elevation  towards  the  east*  is  about  three  lum* 
drtfd  and  thirty  feet  in  extent.  The  material  chiefly  used  is 
brick,  of  a  bright  red  hue ;  but  4be  numerous  decorations  are  of 
stone.  This  front,  togeUier  with  that  towards  tiie  aootb,  ^- 
nislies  with  a  iiandsome  bal^Mtrade.  The  central  compartment, 
affording  the  stale  entrance  to  the  palace,  is  of  stone,  and  is 
adorned  with  considerable  splendour.  Four  fluted  tbree-quar« 
ter  columns,  of  t-he  Corinthian  order,  sustain  an  angular  pedi« 
ment,  on  which  are  sculptured,  in  bas-relief,  the    triumphs  of 

Ile^qiles 

^  This  deveekm  isjepreflf nled  in.the  annexed  engrsving. 
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l^i^ulirs  <fte^  Cnty.     Oa  each  side  are  two  pilasters  of  ^ 
saffne  crrder,  siippoMinjr  a  cotitlnoatioa  of  the  entablature* 

The  'SoiMtrk  Pri»ik  kthi'fce  bofldred  and  twenty->eight  feel 
in  length,  and  has  a  central  compartment  of  stone,  but  df  a 
Kss  f^mfoellished  character  than  that  toivards  Ihe  east  On  the 
hntablature,  irhfich  Is  dnstain^d  by  four  volamns  not  being 
ffotlfd,  is  tflscribed  GkJti^uMVs  sv  Maria  R.  R.  £.  On  the 
]5ttrapet,  in  a  line  with  the  inner  columns,  are  placed  two  sUi* 
tu^.  This  frolit  lodfcs  towards  the  'Privy-garden,  and  the 
grouhd  was  here  sunk  t^h  fifet.  Tor  the  purpoM  of  obtaining 
frdm  the  loW^  apartmeht^  a  Ttew  of  the  rivei  Tlmrnes. 

ITte  neW  'buildings  'of  Hampton  Court  are  certainly  not 
calculated  to  gratify  the  expectation  of  the  critical  examiner* 
Who 'has  formed  'his  bpinion  of  Wren's  capacity  from  a  con- 
temfilati^n  of  the  best  church -productions  of  that  architect. 
Slit  Ure  hrjt  greslt  dbject  h  attained,  though  perhaps  mere  (Ex- 
tent of  dimensions  here  conduces  much  towards  producing 
tfaeVetjui^ite'l^Bedt:— the  edifice  is  perceived  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  desigrt^d'fbr  a  r^gal  palace  ;  nor  could  the  most  entife 
iininger  suppose  it  to  be  calculated  for  the  residence  of  any 
<kher  thati  the  monarch  of  an  affluent  country. 

'On  more  d^lib'6rate  ex^nilnation  we  are  displeased  to  find 
ffaat  the  n^w  buildings  are  constructed  in  entire  disdain  of  the 
ir^hitectural  cta^rbct^r  of  those  extensive  portions  of  the  an- 
debt  structure,  which  form  component  parts  of  the  Palace, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  peculiar  beauties  to  atone  for 
such  a  violation  of  consistency.  If  the  present  veneration  for 
English  architecture  had  prevailed  in  the  busy  days  of  Kin^ 
William,  how  fine  a  state-arrangement  might  have  been  ap« 
pended  to  the  remains  of  Wolsey's  Palace,  with  the  same  ex« 
|>ento  and  materials  here  used  !  But,  certiiinly,  Wren  had  a 
tdWic'utt  tattk  to  perform,  in  regard  to  this  structure.  He  was  to 
nnlte'his  woric 'with  a  bYiilditig  composed  i^f  quadrangles  in  the 
English,  or  Gothic  style  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  study  the 
taste  of  William  III.;  which  was  not  formed  on  a  judicious  con- 
8  sideration 
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sideratioQ  of  architectural  merits.  Few  architercts  would  wish 
to  stake  their  credit  with  posterity  on  an  undertaking  so  fet- 
tered and  incumbered  with  circumstances  ante-dating  judgment 
and  restraining  taste. 

It  is  said  that  an  idea  was  once  entertained  by  King  Williaoi 
of  erecting  an  entire  new  Palace^  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
of  Hampton^  on  an  ele?ation  distant  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river  Thames.  But  this  design  was  abandoned,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking. We  are  informed  by  Lord  Orford  (on  the  assurance  . 
of  a  descendant  of  the  architect)  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
submitted  another  design  for  the  alterations  of  the  ancient  pa- 
IsLce,  "  in  a  better  taste,  which  Queen  Mary  wished  to  ha?e 
had  executed,  but  was  over-ruled/'*  The  same  noble  critic 
obserresthat  this  palace  of  King  William  '*  seems  erected  in 
emulation  of  what  it  certainly  was  meant  to  imitate,  the  pom- 
pous edifices  of  the  French  monarch.^'f 

In  neglect  of  its  imposing  grandeur  of  dimensions  and  rich 
adornment  of  parts,  this  palace,  as  altered  by  William  IIL 
will  scarcely  escape  being  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  bad 
taste  of  that  sovereign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  building  will  be  the  last  to  fall  beneath  the  ob- 
literating hand  of  time ;  but  so  long  as  those  impressive  ves- 
tiges exist,  assuredly  it  will  be  lamented  that  a  British  mo- 
narch 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  4to.  Edit.  Vol.  III.  p.  347,  nole.  In  the  Po- 
renuUa  it  is  obseryed  "  that  the  Queen  pleased  herself,  from  time  to  time, 
in  examining  and  surveying  the  drawings,  contrivances,  and  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  ihe  present  building,  and  in  giving  therou  her  own  judgment,  whick 
was  exquisite." 

t  Ibid.  p.  359.  In  respect  to  the  opinion  of  King  William  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  FtirentaUa,  that  "  his  Majesty  said  the  new  apartments,  for  good 
proportions,  state,  and  convenience,  jointly,  were  not  paralleled  by  any 
Palace  in  £urope ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  excused  his  surveyor  for  not 
raising  the  cloisters  under  the  apartments  higher^  which  were  execoted  i» 
that  manner  according  to  hit  express  order." 
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narcb  did  not  preserve  a  consisiency  of  Eiiglisli  style  in  the 
most  extensive  Palace  appertaining  to  his  crown,  or  did  not, 
on  another  site,  raise  an  edifice  equally  sumptuous  in  a  style 
purely  and  uniformly  classical. 

We  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  Hampton 
Court  in  the  same  mode  of  progress  which  we  have  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  structure-;  taking  as  primary 
objects  of  notice  the  portions  connected  with  Wolsey  and  bis 
royal  master,  portions  charged  with  the  emphasis  of  many  % 
grand  historic  tale. 

It  is  usually  4aid  that  the  subordinate  parts  only  of  the  an* 
cient  edifice  are  now  remaining,  yet  the   Great  Hail  and  the 
Chapel  still  exist     We  have  already  observed  that  the  former 
building  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  middle  quadrangle  :-^ 
its  lofty  embattled  walls. constitute  a  promftnetit  feature  in  the 
general  view  of  the  palace  ;  and  its  fine  west  end,  comprising 
a  large  muUioned  window  with  a  turret  at  each  extremity,  and 
a  curious  perforated  parapet,  surmounted  by  a  vane,  assumes 
the  aspect  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  and  aids  in  imparting 
a  grateful  and  venerable  air  to  the  whole  vast  pile.*      This 
Hall  is  106  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  width.    The  flooring 
was  formerly  of  large,  square,  paving-bricks,  but  is  at  present  of 
Rtone.    At  the  east  end  is  the  high  pace,  which  is  now  elevated 
one  step  only  above  the  other  parts  of  the  room..    On  the  south 
side  of  this  division  of  the  hall  is  an  oriel  window  of  great 
beauty,  divided  iuto  numerous  compartments  by  stone  muU 
lions.    The  ceiling  of  the  oriel  is  of  stone,  groined,  and  adorn- 
ed with  fan-work   and  pendants,  elaborately  and  delicately 
executed.     Ac  the  west  end,  beneath  the  spacious  pointed  and 

mullioned 

*  As  to  general  effect,  combining  the  ancient  «nd  comparatively  modern 
parts  oC  the  palace  in  one  coroprehentire  Tiew,  we  have  judged  tlie  more 
desirable  point  of  prospect  to  be  that  taken  from  the  opposite  Surrey  sliore, 
inclining  towards  the  bridge*  We  present  a  view  of  the  Palace  from  this 
spot. 
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mullioned  window  before  noticed,   is  the  jcfoeo  which  j#r<r 
merly  supported  the  minstrels'  gallery. 

The  sides  of  the  hall  are  .now  covered  wUb  a  cement  imi* 
tating  stone.  The  roofing  is  open«worked,  and  is  truly  at- 
tractive and  beautiful.  This  ceil-work  consists  of  oak,  free 
firom  paint  or  gold-leaf;  and  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  ^artsv 
▼ery  finely  carved  and  thoroughly  worked  out  in  every  parti* 
cular,  conduces,  through  each  individual  portion,  to  a  genemi 
splendour  of  effect,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  grand, 
and  which  almost  approaches  to  sublimity.  The*  arms  an|l 
cognizances  of  Henry  VIII.  occur  in  maay  parts  of  this  truly 
£ne  piece  of  carving*  The  initials lof  that  King  and  of  Jane 
Seymour,  joined  by  a  truelover'^  knot,  are,  likewise,  intro* 
dnced  among  the  decorations ;  and  thus  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  internal  parts  of  the  .room  were  not  completed  before  the 
year  1636.* 

The  circumstances  of  regal  banquetting  connected  with  this 
hall  are  equally  numerous  and  interesting.  The  unfortunate 
Catherine  Howard  was  here  .first  openly  shewn  as  Clueen  ;  as, 
also,  was  Catherine  Parr,  her  more  prosperous  successor.  Heniy 
VUI.  oden  kept  wassail  within  these  walls;  and  here, during 
the  Christmas  of  IMS,  he  entertained  Francis  Gonzaga,  the 
Viceroy  of  Sicily.  Edward  VI.  likewise  presided,  in  paerile 
magnificence,  over  .the  Uble  in  the  high»pace  of  the  hall. 
Philip  and  Mary,  kept  their  Christmas,  with  great  solemnity, 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  1&54.  On  this  occasion,  ''  The  great 
hall  of  the  palace  was  illuminated  with  1000  lamps,  curiously 
disposed.  The  -Prmcess  Elizabeth,  (then  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope)  supped  at  the  same  table  with  the  King  and 
Qiueen,  next  the  cloth  of  state,  and  after  supper  was  served 
.  with  a  perfumed  napkin  and  plate  of  confects  by  the  lord 
Paget ;  but  she  retired  to  her  Isrdies  before  the  revels,  mask- 
ings,  and  disguisings  began.    On  St.  Stephen's  day  she  heard 

.   matins 

•  Jane  Seymour  was  married  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  and  died  in  the 
ibllowiDg  year. 
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matins  in  the  Queen's  closet,  when  she  was  attired  in  a  robe  of 
white  satin,  strung  all  over  with  large  pearls.  On  the  39th  of 
December  she  sat  with  their  Majesties  and  the  nobility  at  a 
grand  spectacle  of  justing,  when  ^00  spears  were  broken. 
Half  of  the  combatants  were  accoutred  in  the  Almaine,  and 
half  in  the  Spanish  fashion/'* 

By  direction  of  George  the  first  this  venerable  Hall  was 
fitted  up  as  a  Theatre,  in  the  year  1718  !  It  was  intended  that 
dramatic  pieces  should  have  been  here  represented  twice  iii 
each  week,  during  the  summer  season,  by  the  King's  com* 
pany  of  comedians ;  but  only  seven  plays  were  performed,  in 
the  whole,  before  George  I.  One  of  these  representations  was 
of  a  memorable  description  :  On  the  first  of  October,  1718, 
^hakspeare's  tragedy  of  Henry  VHI.  was  performed  here. 
Thus,  were  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  represented,  as  a  history  calculated  to  admonish  pride 
and  to  restrain  ambition,  on  the  theatre  of  his  greatest  splen- 
dour !  The  ill-placed  stage  was  not  used  afler  the  year  in 
which  it  was  constructed,  except  for  one  evening  in  the  month 
of  October,  17S1,  when  a  play  was  performed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  theatrical  appurtenances,  which  had  so 
long  deformed  this  grand  apartment,  were  removed,  by  di- 
rection of  thelting,  about  the  year  1798.t 

Contiguous  to  the  east  end  of  the  Hall  is  an  apartment,*  now 
termed  the  Board  qf  Green  Cloth,  which  appears  to  be  the 
only  chamber,  of  much  extent  and  consequence,  that  retains, 
both  on  the  external  and  interior,  its  ancient  character.  On 
the  outside,  this  apartment  displays  a  bay  window  rising  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  elevation ;  an  octangular  tower  ;  and  a 
large  square-headed  window^  divided   into  compartments  by 

Part  IV.  2  G  muUiona 

^  Vide  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth.      , 
t  The  late  James  Wyatt,  Esq.  Surveyor  General  of  the  Board  of  Works* 
kad  the  merit  of  obtaining  permisiion  from  his  Majesty  to  remove  thea« 
•ffeoiivc  incQiabTaBcei. 
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miiHions  of  stone.  The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  as  follow  t 
length,  61  feet,  10  incheit;  width  311  feet,  5  inches;  height  39 
feet.  The  ceiling  has  pendant  oraamenti,  vi^ith'  compartments  - 
bearing  tb«  cugniaances  of  the  rose  and  portcullis :  which  are, 
liicewise,  repeated  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  window.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  are  the  royal  arms,  impaled  with  Sey- 
mour. The  initials  H.  J.  with-  the  truelover'a  knot,  also  occur 
here ;  and  from  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  orna- 
ments of  this  room  were  completed  nearly  at  the  same  Ume 
with  those  of  the  hall.  The  walls  are  hung  with  ancient  ta- 
pestry^ representing  memorable  passages  in  the  IVojan  war, 
the  story  of  Hercules,  &c.* 

The  Chapel  \s  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Fountain  Court, 
and  forms  the  sooth  side  of  a  small  quadrangle.  The  exterior 
of  this  building  adds  but  little  to  the  architectural  importance 
of  the  palace ;  a  circomstance  that  would  create  surprise  if 
we  supposed  the  structure  to  be  raised  by  the  magnificent 
Wolsey.  But  on  the  outer  walb  at  each  side  of  the  door,  are 
the  arms  of  Henry  VIU.  impaled  with  Seymour ;  and  the  ini- 
tials H.  I.  united  by  a  truelover's  knot  From  these  allusive 
circumstances,  joined  with  the  argument  arising  from  the  want 
of  exterior  display,  it  appears  probable  that  the  chapel  was 
a  part  of  the  additional  buildings  constructed  by  King  Henry, 
and  finished  during  the  short-lifed  felicity  arising  from  his 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour. 

Previous  to  the  civil  wari  the  windows  of  this  chapel  were 
ornamented  with  stained  glass,  and  the  altar  and  walls  adorn- 
ed 

•  The  tapestry  over  the  chimnejr-piece  conuinsthe  &rius  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey and  those  of  the  See  of  York ;  but  it  is  observed  by  Air.  Lysons,  in  hit 
notice  of  Hampton  Coort,  "  that  these  arms  furnish  us  with  no  evideuca 
that  this  room  was  part  of  bis  boilding,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  some  other  place  ;  the  historical  tapestry  has  been  cut  away 
to  receive  them,  and  the  chimney-piece  is  not  of  so  early  au  age."  Mid<^ 
Parishes,  p.  68. 
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tf(l  by  pictures.*  But  the  zealots  who  obtained  ST  temporary 
ascendant  in  the  17th  century  took  singular  pleasure  in  strip« 
piifg  this  royal  chapel  of  its  '*  superstitious"  works  of  art. 
The  havoc  committed  by  these  deplorable  sufferers  under  the 
oppression  of  religious  mania  Is  thus  stated  in  a  weekly  paper 
of  that  period  :-^"  Sir  Robert  Harlow  gave  order  (according 
to'thc^  ordinance  of  Parliament)  for  the  pulling  down  and  de- 
molishing of  the  Popish  and  superstitious  pictures  in  Hampton 
Courts  where  this  da^  the  altar  was  taken  down,  and  the  table 
brought  into  the  body  of  the  church,  the  rails  pulled  down, 
and  the  steps  levelled,  and  the  popish  pictures  and  supersti* 
tious  images  that  were  in  the  glasi  windows  were  also  demolish* 
ed,  and  order  given  for  the  new  glasing  them  with  plain  glass; 
and  among  the  rest»  there  was  pulled  down  the  picture  of 
Christ  nailed  to  the  cross,  which  was  placed  right  over  the 
altar,  and  the  pictures  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  others,  weep* 
ing  by  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  some  other  such  idolatrous 
pictures,  were  pulled  down  and  demolished/' 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  was  chiefly  fitted  up,  as  it  is  now 
seen,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  original  roof  remains* 
and  is  ornamented  with  ranges  of  large  pendants,  each  pen* 
dant  being  formed  into  the  representation  of  a  balcony,  in 
which  are  placed  winged  angels  with  musical  instruments* 
The  whole  of  these  embellishmenu  are  now  painted  and  gilt. 
In  opposition  to  the  Gothic  character  of  the  roof,  the  altar* 
piece  is  Grecian,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns !  In 
this,  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  chapel,  is^  however,  some 
excellent  carving,  said  to  be  executed  by  Gibbons.  The  floor 
is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  pews  are  formed  of  Nor- 
way oak.  The  west  end  is  occupied  by  a  gallery,  containing 
t^e  Royal  pew,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  with  a  group  of 
cherubim,  who  sustain  the  British  crown,  and  wave  over  it  aa 
olive-branch.    Divine  service  is  regularly  performed  in  this 

2  0^  chapel 

*  HenlfMr,  noticing  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Eliwbetb,  describes  it  m 
•f  a  rety  iplendid  chsractcr. 
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chapel  on  every  Sanday  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
congregation^  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sexes  are  separat- 
ed, the  geiulemen  occupying  one  sid«  of  the  chapel  and  th« 
ladies  the  opposite  divisioa. 

The  Stat€  Apartmeais  are  apprioache4  frott  the  Fomtain 
Court  by  means  of  the  King's  Staircase,  which  is  painted  by 
Antonio  Venrio;^  with  representations  of  diiTerene  parts  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  &c. 

The  first  room  entered  is  the  Guard  Chamber,  which  is  GO 
feet  long,  87  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  The  sides 
are  6Ued  with  arms«  arranged  in  various  ornamental  forms; 
and  here  are  portraits  of  the  following  distinguished  Admirals 
of  Great  Britain :  Sir  John  Jennings ;  Sir  John  Leake ;  Sir 
James  Wishart;  Sir  Stafford  Fair  bone ;  Lord  Torrington;  Sir 
Thomas  Dilkes;  the  Earl  of  Orford ;  Sir  Charles  Wager;  Sir 
Thomas  Hopaon ;  Sir  George  Rooke  ;  George,  Prince  of  Den« 
mark ;  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  Sir  John  Munden  ;  John  Ben- 
bow,  Esq. ;  George  Churchill,  Esq.;  John  Graydon,  Esq.;  Sir 
William  Whetstone,  and  Basil  Beaumont,  Esq. 

The  King's  First  Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Chair  of  State,  surmounted  by  its 
canopy,  the  furniture  being  of  crimson  damask,  richly  em« 
broidered  with  the  symbols  of  royalty.  Towards  the  ]eh, 
facing  the  canopy,  is  a  portrait  of  William  IlL  by  Sir  Go^rey 
Kneller.  This  picture  is  of  the  large  dimensions  of  eighteen 
feet  in  height  by  fifteen  feet  in  width.  The  King  is  represent* 
cd  in  armour^  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  trampling  on  em- 
blems «f  war.     Above  are  Mercury  and  Peace,  who  support 

his 

•  Verrio  was  devoted,  from  religious  «nd  political  feelings,  to  (he  goveni* 
mentof  James  If.  and  it  seems  that  lie  was  prevailed  on  with  much  diffi* 
dnlty  even  to  paint  for  the  successor  of  his  former  master.  Lord  Orford  ob* 
•crves  "  that  he  has  painted  this  stnircase  as  i\\,  as  if  he  had  spoiled  it  out 
iif  principle  !"  Anecdotes  of  Pniniing,  p.  308.  Verrio  aflarwarJs  conde- 
iccndtd  to  receive  a  peusion  of  200^  per  annumt  from  Qiieca  AonSy  and 
died  either  at  Hamptou  Conit,  or  at  Whilton,  ia  1707. 
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bis  helmet^  while  N«ptune  vrclcomes  him  to  Britisii  ground^ 
and  Plenty  and  Flora  present  him  with  rich  offbringsr. 

Over  the  fire  place  in  tbir  room  is  a  ^hole  length  por- 
trait of  Jaipeft^  Marquis  of  Hafcnthon,  with' the  vrbite  sfafF,  as 
J^rd  Steward  of  the  Hoasehoid  to  Chsrrle?  I.  by  Kan  Somcr. 
On  the  rtghtof  the  fire-place  is  the  Shepherds'  OfTeriiig,  by 
Old  Palma,  On  the  left  is  Queen  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  by 
Tintoretto*^ 

Tlie  Second  Pre$enee  Chandfer  is  bung  with  tapestry,  repre* 
senting  part  of  the  History  of  Abroham,  the  lights  of  whtcli 
are  in  gold  and  the  shades  in  silk^  The  canopy  is  forms hed, 
as  usual,  with  crimson  damask.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  Christian  IV.  Kinor  of  Denmarki  by  Van 
Somer,  and  above  the  doors  are  paintings  of  ruins  and  land^ 
scapes,  hy^  Jacqu€9'Rous$eati.  This  latter  artist  escercised  his 
pencil  cbiefly  on  landscape  and  architecture,  and  many  of  his 
works  are  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  in  situations  similar  t^ 
those  just  noticed*  In  different  parts  of  this  room  are  lik^vtrise  the 
following  paintings: — A  portrait  of  Charles  the  J.  on  horseback* 
The  King  is  in  armour  on  a  white  horse^  Mons.  de  St.  Antoine 
his  Equerry,  or  as  some  suppose  the  Duke  D'Esperino,  holding 
bis  helmet.  This  is  a  good  copy  by  Stone  trom  the  original 
by  Vandych  now  at  Windsor  Castle ;  Bandinelli  the  Sculptor^ 
by  Corregioi  Queen  Elizabeth  when  a  child,  by  Holbein; 
Charles  I.  when  young  ;  Prince  Rupert  (said  to  be  by  Sir 
Godfretf  Knelkr ;)  Royal  family-,  b}'  Knaplon. 

The  Attdiencc  Chamber  is  next  in  the  state  arrangement! 
From  the.  centre  is.  suspended  a  silverxhandelier  of  sixteen 
brancluis.  In  this  apartment  is  likewise  a  stute  (or  chair  sor«» 
mounted  by  a  canopy)  the  furniture  6f 'which-  is  of  crimsob 
damask^  with  fringe  and  other  embellishments  of  gold.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  rcpVesenttng  part  of  the  history 

20  3  .     of 

*  lo  conducting  .the  reader  tbroogh  the  state  apririmcnts  of  tUtf  (mltcq  wf 
eaumerate  onljr  such  efforts  of  the  pencil  at  appear  to  be  of  prominent  in; 
terest.  A  complete  catalogue  of  lUe  pictures  would,  indeed,  be  foreign  tt 
tha  nature  of  the  present  work. 
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of  Abraham,  and  are  ornamented  by  several  productions  of 
the  pictorial  art,  amoujg  which  may  be  noticed  Elizabeth 
Qaeep  of  3oben(iia»  by  H<mtlnm^  the  ikvourite  painter  of  that 
admired,  but  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  first  James.  King 
George  the  third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  inrhole  lengths,  by 
Pir«/  ;  the  Rattle  of  Constantioe,  said  to  be  by  Julio  Romano, 
^fler  a  desigq  by  Raffaek  ;  Jesus,  John/Mary,  and  Eliaabetli, 
by  Bassan;  Lewis  Cornaro  and  family,  four  generations,  a 
copy  by  Ston^  afl^r  Titian.  Over  each  door  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Parmigiano. 

The  King*»  Draxping  Room  is  of  fine  proportions,  and  con* 
tains,  like  the  apartn)<ents  previously  noticed,  a  chair  of  state. 
The  tapestry  is  interwoven  with  gold,  and  presents  a  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  Abraham;  Among  the  pictures  avfe  a 
whole  length  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Fandyck ;  David,  with 
the  head  of  Goliah,  by  Domenico  Fetti ;  a  fine  and  attractive 
holy  fiimily  by  Comgio;  The  Deluge,  by  Sawm ;  The 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto  ;  His  Majesty  George  III.  reviewing  the 
light  Dragoons,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Generals  Fawcet,  Goldsworthy,  und  Dun- 
das ;  by  Sir  Wm*  Becchey. 

The  State  Bed  Chamber  is  furnished  with  a  bed  of  crimson 
velvet,  enriched  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  plumes  of  fea- 
thers. This  room  is  of  spacious  proportions,  and  is  hung  with 
tapestry  descriptive  of  the  history  of  Joshua.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Verrio,  and  represents,  in  its  principal  divisions, 
Endymion  profoundly  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Morpheus ;  and 
the  appropriate  figure  of  Somnus,  with  his  attributes.  Over 
the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of  Apne,  Duchess  of  York,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  Joseph's  Chastity,  by  Gentiliskys  Dane,  by  Ge* 
naro;  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  by  the  same.  Over  the 
doors  are  Flower-pieces  by  Baptists 

The  ceiling  of  7^  Kin^t  Dressing  Room  is  painted  by  Ver* 
rio,  and  represents  Mars  reposing  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  while 
Cupid's  steal  bis  armour,  sword,  and  spear,  and  entwine  bands 
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of  roMs  roflnd  bis  legs  and  arms.  The  pictures  contained  ia 
this  apartment  are  numeroos*  and  the  following  are  of  consi- 
derable interest :  Christ  and  St.  John,  by  Lumardo  da  Vinci  ; 
St.  Peter  in  prison^  by  Hemy  Steemwyck*  (son  of  the  famous 
painter  of  architeclure»  of  that  name)  ;  Lot  and  his  daughters* 
by  PoeltnUfurg ;  Diana  and  nymphs  bathing,  by  the  same;  a 
battle-piece,  by  Wimwcntum$  ;  Dead  Game,  by  Van  Oobu 
Among  the  portraits  mast  be  noticed  Henry  VIII.  by  Holhdn; 
Erasmus,  by  the  same ;  Francis  the  first  of  France,  likewise 
by  Holbein  ;  Madame  Vaux,  by  the  same  ;  Prince  Rupert,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely ;  Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill ;  Gothic  Buildings 
with  the  story  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  the  figures 
by  Peter  Nitf,  the  arehitecture.  by  Old  Frank;  The  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin,  by  Paul  Vertmese* 

In  an  apartment  termed  The  Kin^e  Writing  Closet  are  the 
following  picturtss  demanding  attention:  Judith  and  H6lo- 
fernes,  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  Visitation,  by  Carlo  Maratti  • 
Administration  of  the  Sacrament,  by  Leander  Bassan;  Nymphs 
and  Satyrs,  by  Poelemburg  ;  A  landscape  with  cattle,  liy  Adrian 
Vandervelde  ;  a  landscape,  b^v  Wouvermans ;  A  curious  picture, 
re(iresentingKing  Charles  L  and  his  Queen,  dining  in  public  ;t 
over  the  door  ia  a  Flower-piece,  by  Baptist ;  David  with  Go« 
liab,  painter  not  known ;  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  fine  drawing 
in  red  chalk;  Virgin  and  Child,  Pormt^gtano ;  Drawing  of 
HenrietU,  Queen  of  Charles  I.  by  Gibson;  Birds,  by. Baptist; 
over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of  Dorothy,  Countess  of  Sun« 
derland,  the  Sacharissa  of  Waller,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely* 

9ueen  Mary's  Closet  is  hung  with  delicate  ueedle-worki 

S  G  4  which 

•  Thii  is,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  extant  hy  the  joonger  Steenwyck. 
It  was  sold  in  1711,  for  the  saoi  of  fM.  and  was  afterwards  in  the  coliectioa 
of  Dr.  Mead,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  bj  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales. 

f  It  appears  from  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (4to.  edit.  p.  828)  that  this 
picture  is  the  work  of  B.  Van  £ojmii,  of  Antwerp,  *'  wht  was  a  very  neat 
palottr  of  srdiitectnre.'' 
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vrhich  is  said  to  have  been  executed  b}?  that  .Queen,  with  ^b« 

assistance  of  the  ladies  of  her  court.    Five  chairs  and  a  screen,. 

in  the  same  room«  are  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  adorned, 

by  the  needle  of  King  William's  consort ,  and  it  would  ap« 

pear  certain^  from  the  traditional  anecdotes  preserved  by  Lord 

piford,  that  her  majesty,  like  the  illustrious  dames  of  more 

ancient  times,  was  accustomed  to  solace   herself  during  tho 

absence  of  her  Royal  husband  by  needle- work,  an3  other  do*. 

nestic  and  sedentary  amusements.     If  we  believe  thesQ  de« 

corations  to  have  indeed  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the 

Queen,  they  will  scarcely  be  looked  on  with  indifference;,  and 

the  apartment  possesses  an  unequivocal  interest  in  the  paint* 

ings  by  which  it  is  enriched.    The  most  conspicuous  of  these 

are,  A  holy  Family,  by  Dosso  (often  termed  Dqsso  di  Ferrara;) 

]Q([oses  striking  the  rock,  by  Marco  Ricci ;  St*  Jerome,  by 

Mkrii;  St.  Francis,  by  Teniers;  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin, 

by  Denis  Calvart  ;  a  Female  to  the  waist,  by  Sebastian  del 

Piombo ;    a  Landscape,  by   Q.  Poussin ;    Portraits  of  Lord 

Parniey  and  his  brother,  Charles  Stuart,  by  I4*  JOe  Heere;  and 

of  Mrs.  Lemon,  (Mistress  of  the  Painter)  by  Vandyck ;  James  h 

dining  in  public,  by  Van   Bassan;  Shepherds'  Oifering,   by 

Sebastian   Ricci}   Landscape  and  figures,  by  Ditaret;  John 

Selani,  Titran's  master,  by  himself;  Ann  Boleyn,  by  Holbein; 

Landscape  and  figures,  by  Pjoelemburg ;  Fenelon,  by  Rigaud. 

The  apartments  thus  noticed  occupy  the  southern  division 
of  the  edifice  raised  by  King  William.  On  the  east  of  the 
same  pile  ar«  tl^e  following  rooms  appropriated  to  purposes  of 
Btate. 

The  Queen's  Gallery,  which  is  81  feet  8  inches  long,  and  33 
feet  6  inches  wide,  is  hung  with  seven  very  fine  pieces  of  ta-* 
pestry,  rei^resenting  dififerent  passages  in  the  history  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  after  Le  Brun. 

The  Queen's  State  Bed  Chamber,  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
6ir  James  Thornhill,  with  a  representation  of  Aurora  rising 
out  of  the  Ocean,  in  a  chariot  of  Gold  diavin  by  four  white 

horses*, 


Irorses.  .The  bed  if  of  crimson  damask.  In  tbii^  apartment 
are  the  following  portraiu.  Jfi^aies  L  a  wbob^  lengthy  by  Vmt^ 
Somer;  Anne,  the  consort  of  that  nionacch,  by  thi^  sawi?.; 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  Priacess  Eiizab^lh,  afi^t^r^.acda  . 
Queen  of  Bohemia;  Nymphs,  by  RomancUi;  an(^  a  Uermi^ 
by  Albert  Durcr, 

The  fhteeh*»  Dratoufg  Ro<^  is  4]  feet  3  inches^  long,  ZiJfi^ 
6  inches  mride,  and  30,  fleet  ia  height;*    Tb^  cc^iRng.  is  pfiiAUjd 
by  Verrio,  'pnd  represents  Qpec^a  A^niit  u\  the  character  ot 
Justice,  with  Neptune  and  Britannia  holdiqg.a  crown  qv^r  her 
bead.    This  room  is  hung  ^ith  gi;eea  damas^^  an^  i«v  eiuhel- 
lisbed  witli^  nine  large  picture^,  ej^ecqU;4  o^  canyas^  in  \g,a^et' 
colours,  4>y  Andrea  Mantfg^a.*    Tb^  whole  W(^r^  originallj;. 
contained  in  one  very  long  pictur,^,  es^pre^^ijre  o£  a  l^numpb 
of  Julius  Caesar,     The  compa^rtoi^qts  now,  pres/eotr  dii|erentu 
groupes  in  the  procession,  and  at  tlye  en4  ^C  ^^  se.ri<^s  is.  dis?. 
played  the  Emperor  in  bis  trinrnpha^  <;l)arioty»  \vith  Vicuuy 
holding  ovier  his  head  a  crovn  of  laurel.    There  acq,  lik^ew^s^e* 
in  this  Drawing-room  two  paintings  bj  S^pVft^  A^!i^  051  tbo 
following  subjects :— Qhrist  and  the  VJ^uQiap  of  Spmi&ria  ;  saij(^ 
the  A^om^n  touching;  the  henx  of  Chrjst^y  garif^nt% 

The  Slueen't^State  Audience  Room  is.  provided  yf}\t\  a  qanopy«, 
of  state,  and  the  walla  s^e,  hung  i^ltl^t^^try  r^r<>{gc^ing 
i^tfr^ham  receivinjg  bread,  and  winc)  from  A|e}c^isedec«  Tb^% 
following  pictures  ado^rix  this  apartment  :— Bacchm  ain^ 
4xiadne,  by  J^om^iU.  The  Coun^^ s^.  ojf  Le^o.x,  moijier  o^ 
LordDarnley;  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots ;  A  Duke  ajvl.Dfji*^ 
chess  of  Brunswic]^  by  ]U(^te^».  • 

The  JOfmim  BfiotfL^^  a  spacious  aparfmepti^  wtvic]^  G^9^Mf%  ^/ 
and  bis  iat^^aj^sty  fr^^uentjy  4>ne4 jn  j^ublic^  »»,  pn^Pip^lyt; 
embellished  with  the  following.  paint|ng6:  Christ  iatli^,  ^fisf^. 

of 

*  This  artist  died  in  1505.  His  workt  are  scarce,  and  are  bcld  in  great 
cateem*  The  Tiiooapk  of  CsBsar,  boticed  above,  was  sold  for  .lOCKM.  wbea 
KiDg  Cbarl^'t  ooUectv>Q  was  exposed  to  aac^oa  bj  order  of  tbeJ>frlM«tnU' 
Jibfw.fiafif  been  repaired,  with  laacb  care  and  j^gmrat,  by  Xagocrrt. 
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of  Lazarus,  by  Seboiiim  Ricci  ;  thp  Pool  oF  Bethesda,  by  tht 
aame  i  the  Woman  taken  in  Adoltery,  by  the  same ;  four  sea- 
pieces,  by  VandaveUk:  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  after  Outdo, 
\iy  Romanctti;  Judgment  of  Midas,  by  Schidane  ;  Christ  and 
the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Old  Palma.  In  this  room  is  pre- 
served the  model  of  a  palace  intended  to  have  b^en  built  in 
Itichmond  Gardens,  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge. 

The  Prince  qf  Ifuks^i  Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with  tapes* 
fry,  expressive  of  the  story  of  Tobit  and  Tobias,  and  is  orna- 
mented  with  the  following  productions  of  the  pencil :— Louis 
the  thirteenth  of  France,  with  a  walktng-stick  in  his  hand  and 
9  dog  by  his  side,  by  Belcamp  ;  portraits  of  two  Spanish  em- 
,|)assadors,  by  Blenburg:  a  Queen  of  France,  by  Pourius. 

•fbe  Prince  qf  Wales*'  Drawing  Room  is  bung  with  upestry, 
representing  the  miracle  of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with 
blindness,  after  one  of  the  Cartoons.  There  are,  in  this  apart. 
ment,  portraits  of  a  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  by  Mark  Gerards; 
the  consort  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  by  Mytens,  &c. 

The  Prince  qf  Wale^e  fied  Cumber,  is  furnished  with  green 
damask.  In  this  room  are  portraits  of  the  consort  of  Christian 
|V,  King  of  Denmark;  the  Prince  of  farma;  and  the  Dul^e 
pf  Luzemburgh,  by  Mytem. 

The  Kin^s  Privaie  Dinhig  Room  contains  eight  fine  sea* 
pieces,  six  of  which  ^^  hy  Vandervelde,  and  represent  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada.  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Admiral,  by 
^Smcchfro, 

The  Kif^e  Private  Dressing  Room  is  hung  with  tapestry, 
which  represents  the  fight  off  Solbay.  In  this  apartment  are 
portraits  of  William  Duke  of  Gloucester  (son  of  Queen  Anne) 
by  Kncllcr  ;  and  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  by  Dobson. 

The  Kin^s  Private  Bed  Chamber,  is  ornamented  with  ^ 

painting  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by  Paul  Veronese ;  the 

Lord's  Supper,  a  sketch,  by  Tintoretto  ;  George  IL  and  Queen 

Pafoline,  by  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer:   Sybyl,   by   Otniilisky; 

?  Ha|).^ 


Rape  of  the  Sabines,  painter  not  known ;  Virgin  and  Child, 
supposed  to  be  by  Tintorretto  ;  Eoropa,  painter  not  known ; 
Jonah  sitting  under  the  Gourd,  supposed  to  be  either  by  Henu^ 
kerck,  or  GentilukL 

An  apartment  immediately  beneath  the  King^s  Guard  Cham* 
ber  is  usually  termed  TTie  Beauty  Room,  and  contains  the  por- 
traits of  Queen  Mary,  consort  of  William  III.  and  the  follow- 
ihg  eight  distinguished  ladies  of  her  court:*  the  Duchess  of 
SU  Alban's  ;  Isabella.  Duchess  of  Grafton ;  Garey,  Countess 
of  Peterborough  ;  the  Countess  of  Ranelagh  ;  Mary,  Countess 
of  Essex  ;  Mary,  Countess  of  Dorset ;  Lady  Mtddleton  }  and 
Mrs.  Scrope.  This  apartmei|t  was  used  by  King  William  as  a 
dining  room. 

It  may  be  observed,  from  our  previous  enumeration  of  thti 
paintings  which  enrich  the  principal  apartments  of  Hampton 
Court,  that  there  now  remain  in  this  royal  collection  only  few 
of  the  pictures  assembled  with  so  judicious  a  hand  by  Charles  I. 
But  the  most  noble  purchase  made  by  that  King,  The  Car- 
tooNs  OF  Raff\ellB|  at  present  adorn  the  palace,  and  they 
constitute  the  great  pictorial  boast,  not  only  of  this  regal 
building  but  of  the  country  to  which  the  care  of  preserving 
them  has  devolved, 

|t  will  be  remembered  th^t  these  Cartoons  (or  coloured 
drawings  on  paper)  were  executed  by  RaflTaelle,  in  attention 
to  the  desire  of  Pope  Leo  X ;  and  that  they  were  sent  into 
Inlanders,  to  be  copied  in  tapestry  of  the  richest  kind.  In 
that  coumry  they  remained,   obscure  and   almost  forgotten, 

until 

'  *  These  "  Beantics"  were  painted  bj  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Tbe  thoogbt, 
sayi  Lord  Orford,  "  was  the  Qoeen't,  during  one  of  the  King's  absences ; 
and  contriboced  moch  to  make  her  unpopular,  as  I  liave  heard  from  the 
authority  of  tbe  old  Coontest  of  Carlisle  (daughter  of  Arthur,  Earl  ef  Essex), 
who  died  within  these  few  years,  and  remembered  the  event.  Slie  added, 
that  the  famous  lady  Dorchester  advised  the  Queen  against  it,  saying,  *'  Ma- 
dam, if  the  king  was  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of  all  the  wit»  in  his  court, 
f  ould  not  the  rc«t  tbiak  be  called  ^m  fools  ?" 
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i3ntil  Rubens  inforni<sd  King  CbarJea  of  their  existence  and  sf« 
Vil^tion.  Removed  to  a  more  prosperous  soil,  tbey  formed  tbe 
prid^  of  tbe  affluent  gallery  of  Charles  L  until  a  pernicioo^ 
confusion  of  national  afiairs  interrupted,  for  a  tioQie*  the  pr,o^ 
gress  of  the  arts,  and  deprived  them  of  their  great  patron. 
On  the  sale  of  tbe  personal  property  of  tbe  decapitated  Kiqg» 
the  Cartoons  were  purchased  by  the  Prptector>  fpr  the  spio  o£ 
300/. : — a  circumstance  creditable  to  tbe  usurped  governmenli' 
of  Cromwell*  as  the  wa(U  of  competitors  roust  have-  arisea 
from  his  knowrn  intention  of  retaining  them  a»  national  pr<b> 
perty,  since  the  value  of  these  incomparable  productions  wai^ 
tben  so  well  understood,  that  the  most  polite  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  countries  were  emulous  of  acquiring  them>  at  gems  oC 
tasteful  distinction.* 

After  remaining  for  many  years  in  this  palace,  the  Cartoona 
%lfere  removed,  by  direi^tion  of  his  present  Mayesty^  to  the^ 
Queen's  Palace,  and  afterwards  to  Windsor  Castle  ;t  but.they 
are  now  restored  to  Hampton  Court,  and  are  reposited  in  theicv 
former  situation,  the  King's  Gailer^f  or,  as  it  is  denominated. 
from  them*  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  which  w^s  constFUCted  for 
their  reception  when  the  palace  was  partly  rebuilt  by  King; 
William  the  third. 

It.woujd  be  quite  superfluous  to  expatiate,  at.  much  l^ngth« 
on  the  genius  of  Rafiaelle.  It  is. well  known  that  he  broke  at 
ap  e^rly  period  fro^^;  the  trammels  of  literal  imitation^  and 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  Talo^  pUced  od  these  gfand  piodoctioas  is  tbe  17  th 
centvry,  it  may  be  observt'd  that  there  it  reason  for  believiog  that  Cromwell 
obtained  on  them  a  loan  of  50,000/.  from  Holland. 

t  Great  care  was  taken,  in  these  removals,  tQ  previtnt  tl)a<drawing9  from 
sustaining  injury.  It  having,  been  found  necessary,  from  tbeic  larfe<sis«>.t» 
separate  them  from  the  stxe^cbing  frames*  aodruil  them,  the  Kiag,  oalh^K 
last  removal  from  Windsor  to.Hampfun  Gsuriy  uidered/a^rolkr  to.be.m«4f« 
three  feet  in  dianeter..  Yet>.  notwithstanding  eve#y  pcacaotioiBg  upon  uar 
rolling  them  several  pieces  wese^ound  separated  fr^o  the.cwmws.i  foictan 
natdy  the  iigury  occurred  to  tbQ.baqk>^Bouiid8.  on^,  and  .thepiWM  wenii 
•arcfoUy  repasted,  so  as  to  leave  Jio«peccef  tible  maEk^f  JKttdcBk 


by  stifdying  th«  antiqve,  imbibed  the  spirit  ^hich  dictates  bold- 
ness df  design,  with  mingled  eilergy  aitd  temperance  of  expfes- 
sion.  Thus,  on  the  principles  of  natcrfe,  be  cultivated  a  sublime 
iimplfeity  that  derides  th^  effect  of  tirtie  and  fksbion,  certain, 
while  nature  kuts,  of  maintiining  its  claihi  on  the  immutable 
feelings  df  the  htimatt  bt»6nk.  As  a  succinct,  yet  satisfactory 
character  of  Raffa^tle's  merits  as  ^n  artist,  W6  present  a  quo* 
lation  from  tfre  writings  of  a  pers^on  well  qualified  to  decide  on 
his  pretensions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wbt)  thus  delivers  his 
opinti>n  on  the  subject :  <*  The  ejccellency  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  man,  lay  in  the  beauty  and  majeHty  of  his  charlcters» 
the  judicious  contrivance  of  his  compositiori,  his  correctness  of 
drawing,  purity  of  taste,  powens  of  intention,  and  the  skilful 
accommodation  of  other  men's  conceptions  to  his  own  pur« 
pose.  Nobody  excelled  him  in  that  Judgmetit,  With  which  he 
unitvd  his  own  observations  on  nature,  the  energy  of  Michael 
Angela,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  antique.  To 
the  question,  thereibre,  which  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank,  Raf- 
fkelle  or  Michael  Angelo,  it  must  be  answerdd,  that  if  it  Is  to 
be  given  to  him  who  possessed  a  greater  combination  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  attt  than  any  other  man,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  Rafl^elle  is  the  first.'' 

It  appears  equally  unnecessary  to  eitfter,  in  this  pldce,  on  % 
minute  detail  of  the  ?erioas  fine  results,  and  beauties  of  coni- 
bination  and  expression,  comprised  in  these  great  Wai^ks  of  thb 
master  who  is  placed,  by  general  opinimi,  9(t  the  bead  of  his 
art ;  as  extensive  disquisitions  on  their  merits  are  to  be  found 
in  numerous  authors.*     We  cannot,  howeter,  avoid  observing 

that 

**  The  Abbe  dn  Bot,  in  hit  ftetthe  cm  Poetry  and  P4lnthi|^,  hits  siM6  tiiti- 
(A\  rtmarkt  on  the  Cartoons,  though  he  ftllt  into  several  eftcri ;  €i  when  he 
Aeacrrbea  a  figore,  which  he  ssrjr  is  intended  f6r  Judas,  in  Chrrst'i  chaf g«  U 
Feter,  not  considering  tl^t  ihiti  scei^e  is  afteY  tht  resnrrectioil,  ^nd  Conye'" 
qtfcMly  sfter  Jodas  hod  banged  himstlf. '  Tbef  t^^n^d  Daniel  Webb, 
IboQgh  nut  free  from  errors  alm^t  squally  flagrant  with  that  notited  in  Dift 
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that  the  beauties  of  these  compositions,  though  transcendant 
on  a  due  investigation^  may  fail  to  captivate  the  eye  on  a  cur- 
sory glance.  On  this  subject  we  beg  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  following  passage  in  a  writer  of  considerable  taste  and 
judgment  :*  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  most  capital  fresco 
paintings  of  Rafiaelle  do  not  strike  one  immediately  with  that 
surprise  which  undoubtedly  is  expected  from  the  fame  of  that 
illustrious  master ;  and  a  story  is  related  that  a  person  Tisitiiig 
the  Vatican  with  an  eager  desire  to  study  his  worksi  pasted  by 
those  very  compositions  with  indifterence  which  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  enquiry  and  curiosity,  till  he  was  recalled  by  his 
conductor,  who  told  him  .that  he  had  overlooked  what  he 
sought  for/'  Montesquieu  endeavours,  with  some  ingenuity, 
to  account  for  this  effect.  He  observes,  ''  that  the  works  of 
Ratraelle,  strike  little  at  first  sight,  because  he  imitates  nature 
so  well,  that  the  spectator  is  no  more  surprised  than  when  he 
sees  the  object  itself,  which  would  excite  no  degree  of  sur- 
prise at  all ;  but  that  an  uncommon  expression,  strong  colour- 
ing, or  odd  and  singular  attitudes  of  an  inferior  artist  strike  us 
at  Brst  sight,  because  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  them 
elsewhere.  And  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  test  of 
excellence  of  any  performance,  either  in  poetry  or  painting, 
than  to  find  the  surprise  we  at  first  feel,  to  be  not  very  power- 
ful;  and  yet  to  find,  by  more  frequently  conversing  with  it, 
that  it  not  only  supports  itself,  but  increases  continually  in  our 
esteem,  and  at  last  leads  us  to  admiration." 

The 

■Bot,  has  some  valuable  obserTaiions ;  as  has  Richardson,  in  hit  Tlteory  of 
Painting.  The  Cartouns  are  popularly  described  in  an  account  appended, 
^onie  years  back,  to  the  "  Catalogue  ot  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  pictures." 
Many  fine  remarks  are  coiirained  in  the  annual  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  in  the  lectures  of  Opie  and  of  Fuseli.  A  very  judicious  analysis 
of  "  Paul  at  Athens,"  and  of  "  Christ's  charge  to  Peter/'  is  publislied  bf 
Mr.  HoUoway,  who  intends,  wc  believe,  to  print  similar  analyses  0Ath» 
complelioa of  each  plate  from  the  Cartoons.  ,,^ 

,    *  Pilkington ;  edition  by  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.  R.  A.  p.  496--497. 
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The  first  of  the  Cartoons  represeots  7%e  Miraculaui  Draught 
4lf  Fishes,    Luke,  Chap.  ▼. 

The  sabject  of  tho  secood  U  The  Charge  to  Peter.    St  John, 
Chap.  sxi. 

The  third  represenU  P^er  and  John  healing  the  Lame  at  the 
Oate  qf  the  Temple.    AcU,  Chap.  iii. 
The  foorth  conuins  The  Death  qf  Ananias.    Acts,  Chap.  ▼• 
The  fifth  is  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  toith  Blindness.  Acts^ 
Chap.  xiii. 

The  sixth  represents  77ie  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by 
the  People  qf  Lustra,  a  city  qf  Lycaonia,    Acts,  Chap.  xiv. 

The  subject  of  the  seventh  is  Paul  preaching  at  Athens* 
Acts,  Chap.  xyii. 

Q^ies  of  the  Cartoons  were  made  by  Sir  James  ThornhilU 
who  employed  three  years  on  the  work.  These  were  present^ 
ed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  we 
believe,  they  are  chiefly  considered  valuable  as  they  are  useful 
in  shewing  students  the  composition  of  RaSaelle.  In  spirit  and 
icharacteristical  expression,  they  are  extremely  deficient.  Sir 
J.  Thornhill  likewise  executed  a  smaller  set,  of  one  fourth 
part  of  the  original  dimensions.  In  the  picture-gallery  at 
Oxford  are  large  copies  of  the  Cartoons,  also  by  Thornhill^ 
and,  like  the  preceding,  possessed  of  little  merit.* 

Among  the  prints  after  these  inestimable  drawings  may  be 
noticed  those  by  Gribelia,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and 
by  Dorigny.  But  the  prints  by  both  these  engravers  are  de- 
plorably unworthy  of  their  great  originals.  It  has  remained 
for  an  English  artist  to  transmit  with  the  Burin  the  spirit  of 
Rafiaelle,  and  to  present  a. faithful  display  of  all  the  varieties 
of  passion  and  expression  which  the  painter  has  bestowed  on 
bis  numerous  figures.  Mr.  Holloway,  an  engraver  of  well- 
earned  reputation,  ha«  been  (with  his  Majesty's  gracious 
permission  and  patronage)  for  some  years  engaged  in  execut- 
ing plates  from  these  Cartoons,  in  the  style  of  line-engraving, 

and 
*  See  "  BsAVTiss"  for  Oxfordshire^  p.  f 35. 
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atnd  of  hirge  diitiensions.  As  casual  and  underlain  aid  wbulcf 
needs  be  incompatible  with  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  Mr. 
Holloway,  soon  afler  the  commericement  of  the  undertaking, 
engaged  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Slann,  two 
ittists  pbssessed  of  fine  t&lerits,  his  nepbews-in-'law  and  former 
pupils. 

Two  of  (hU  itoost  Vala&6le  series  of  engravings  are  already 
before  the  public;  dhd  il  appears  that  three  of  the  other  plates 
are  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress.  On  comparing  thtf 
drafting*  by  Mr,  Hollbway,  and  the  prints  already  published 
by  him  and  tiis  co-adjutbrs,  #ith  the  originals  in  the  Cartoott 
•alfery,  the  ddelity  and  spirit  of  the  imiuiion  are  found  to  bo 
extremely  fine.  This  great  and  most  arduous  undertaking  it 
«n  hotietir  to  the  present  state  of  the  arts  in  this  country ;  and 
the  cbtlrtoisseur  of  every  realm  will  rejoice  to  see  that  th^ 
b^Utiesof  the  inimitable  Cartoons,  *'  the  latest  and  bcfstwoHC 
of  It^fTadle/'  are  thus  likely  to  he  perpetuated  by  an  engraver 
of  correct  feeling,  ta^te,  and  perseverance.  With  respect  16 
the  laboribus  drawihgs  front  which  the  engravings  ai'e  made» 
we  are  Wotvnt^  that  the  seventh  and  last  is  now  tinder  thi» 
bands  of  Mr.  tlolloway. 

The  Pleasure  Gardtns  attached  to  the  palace  comprise  about 
forty-four  aci-esf.  Hampton  Court  is  placed  on  a  spot  naturally 
Sat  afld  uhlitvitihg.  The  Thames,  ^o  lovely  in  many  of  its 
Meanders,  is  here  skirted  on  both  shores  by  a  dull  expanse  of 
)^el  W(K)dless  s6i),  whieh  the  utmost  efforts  of  taite  and  skifl 
Cbtrld  s<r2ircely  fender  an  attractive  instance  of  th6  picturesque. 
hi  ihd  rlrtife  of  the  eighth  H^nry,  ahd  of  the  founder  of  the 
nitice  of  H^mpftbnf,  lahds^apfe- gardening  was  not  known  as 
Mti  art;  tff^'  beauties  of  nature  were  not  felt  or  act^d  on.  At 
iiikt  peridd  the  home-dbmain  of  this  structure  appears  to  have 
^^Mtf^^ised  a  continuation  of  th6  park,  and  was  perhaps  only 
tsrtrM  for  the  s^^ifrity  of  lair  Which  it  afforded  to  the  deer 
•  AfeTCered  in  the  royal  chaise.  Wh'^n  art  hiterf^red,  the  period 
Wis  so  unpropitious,  that  the  park,  in  its  rudest  state,  must 

needs 


«e^d«  be  deenft^d  preferable  to  the  work  which  she  produced. 
The  Gardens,  as  now  seen,  were  laid  out  in  the  r^rgn  of  Wrl- 
liarm  III.  by  London  and  W'\se,  whom  we  have  before  notice 
as  gardeners  to  that  King  and  to  Queen  Annv.  The  fawns  ar« 
nhaped  \*^ilh  mathematical  prec^ision,  and  are  bordered  witk 
meagre  evergreens,  placed  at  given  distances.  Broad  gravel 
walks  intersect  this  graceless  display ;  and  statues  and  vases» 
Which  deserve  a  more  appropriate  arrangement,  are  placed 
in  formal  opposition  to  each  other  at  measured  points.  Two 
of  these  latter  pieces  of  sculpture  -are  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chief  walk,  and  both  are  elaborately  ornamented. 
One  of  these  is  the  ^ork  of  Cains  Gabriel  Cibber,  and  it 
iff  said  that  he  performed  the  task  in  competition  with  a  fo- 
reigner who  executed  the  other  vase  ;  but  the  labours  of  these 
presumed  rivals  are  not  distinguished.  At  the  lower  pari  of 
the  sam^  walk  are  two  other  vases,  bearing  a  studied  resem- 
blance to  the  fbrmef,  and  sumptuously  worked,  like  them,  in 
bas-relief,  with  subjects  from  the  heathen  mythology. 

In  each  of  the  four  principal  parterres  is  placed  a  large 
bronze  statue.  The  first  of  these  (the  fighting  gladiator,  from 
the  antique  in  the  Borghese  Palace)  formerly  stood  in  the  pa- 
rade of  Si.  James's  Park.  The  others  are  also  after  the  an<» 
tiqne,  ami  represent  Apollo  ;  Diana ;  and  Saturn. 

The  priVy-garden  is  ornamented  with  terrace-walks  and  a 
fountain.  On  this  side  of  the  palace  is  a  grape-house,  de- 
stranding  notice.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  70  teet 
by  14,  and  the  whole  interior  is  occupied  by  one  vine,  of  the 
blaHsk  Hamburgh  kind,  which  was  planted  in  the  year  1769, 
and  has  been  known  to  prodtice  in  one  year  2200  bunches  of 
grapes,  weighing,  on  an  average,  one  pound  each.  The  kit- 
chen gai*dens  belonging  to  the  pa!ace  comprise  twelve  acres  of 
ground, 

Norden,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  describes  the  en- 
closures appertaining,  to  the  palace  as  comprising  two  parks, 
•'  the  ofie  of  deare,'  the  other  of  hares ;''  both  of  which  were 
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environed  with  brick  walls,  except  the  sonth  side  of  the  for* 
mer^  '*  which  was  paled  and  environed  with  the  Thames."  A 
survey^  made  in  the  year  1653,  divides,  these  enclosures  no« 
minaliy  into  Bushy  old  Park,  the  New  Park,  the  Middle  or 
I^'orth  Park,  the  Hare»warren,  and  Hampton  Court  course. 

T'he  division  last  named  would  appear  to  have  comprised 
the  district  now  termed  Hampton  Court  Park,  a  tract  which 
extends  from  the  borders  of  the  Paiace«>gardens  to  Hampton* 
wick,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames,  and 
un  tbe  north  by  the  high  road  to  Kingston.  This  park  is  well 
stocked  with  deer,  and  has  several  avenues  of  trees,  and  borne 
fine  sprinklings  of  wood  less  formally  disposed.  It  is  divided 
from  the  river,  in  one  part,  by  a  broad  gravel  walk  and  an 
extensive  range  of  massy  and  richly <»ornamehted  iron-rails. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  ranger  of  this  park, 
iand  occasionally  occupies,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  an  agree- 
able residence  termed  the  Pavilions,  erected  by  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Wren  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 

fhe  palace  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  Is  supplied  with 
water,  of  the  purest  kind  attainable,  by  desultory  and  costly 
channels.  On  the  side  of  Combe  Hill,  near  Kingston  in  Sur- 
rey, is  a  conduit,*  concentrating  the  burthen  of  three  reser- 
voirs, which  conveys  water  to  a  cistern  in  the  palace.  This 
^ater  passes  under  tbe  Hogsmill  river,  near  Kingston ;  and 
under  the  Thames,  by  means  of  pipes,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Palace  towards  the  east.  The  Canal,  or  as  it  is  ol'teq 
termed  the  Cardinal's,  or  King's  fiiver,  issues  from  ihe  river 
Colne  near  Longford,  and  passes  over  Hounslow*heath,  anc| 
through  Hanworth  and  Bushy  parks. 

Bushif  Park  comprises  all  the  royal  enclosures  appertaining 
to  the  palace  of  Hampton,  except  the  district  already  de- 
scribed 

•  See  this  conduit  noticed  in  the  "  Beauiies  of  England  and  Wales," 
for  Sarrey,  p.  190,  where  it  is  observed  ihat  "  Dr.  Hules  affirms  the  water 
fffMD  thia  source  to  he  softer  than  either  the  Thames  water,  or  that  of  tho 
.river  which  crosses  HoauslowHeath  to  Hampton  Court.'' 
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scribed  as  forming  the  Home-park.  These  enclosures  contain 
in  the  whole  about  1100  acres  and  are  enriched  by  long 
avenues  of  chestnut  and  elm  trees.  The  former  are  of  noble 
growth,  and  impart  much  beauty  to  the  park;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  stately  avenues,  the  whole  domain  is  d^» 
ficient  in  timber,  or  ornamental  umbrage.  A  contest  of  sonve 
celebrity,  respecting  a  right  of  passage  through  this  park,  is 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Hampton  Wick. 

The  office  of  ranger  of  Bushy  Park  ha9  usually  been  held 
by  the  same  persons  who  have  been  Chief  Stewards  of  the 
Honour  of  Hampton  and  Keepers  of  the  Chase;  This  office  is, 
accordingly,  now  vested  in  hrs  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Bushy  Lodge,  the  official  residence  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Halifax.  This  is  a  square^  substantial,  edifice  of  brick,  much 
improved  by  the  present  royaloccupier. 

The  Village  op  Hampton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles 
from  London.  In  general  character  this  place  has  little  to 
interest  the  examiner,  but  there  are  some  few.  substantial 
dwellings  in  situations  desirably  retired.  The  most  attractive 
villa  is  termed  Hampton  House,  a  structure  th&t  few  will  pass 
without  blended  respect  and  curiosity  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  was  the  chosen  country  residence  of  David  Garrick, 
who  had  the  great  boast  of  introducing  a  natural  style  of  act- 
ing to  the  English  stage,  and  who,  thereby,  exhibited  to  po- 
pular apprehension  the  more  retired  beauties  of  the  immortal 
Shakspeare. 

Garrick  purchased  this  house  in  the  year  1754,  and  effected 
such  important  alterations  in  the  premises,  that,  as  far  as  taste 
is  concerned,  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  considered  a 
work  after  his  own  design.  The  house  is  not  very  extensive, 
and  the  principal  rooms  are  of  rather  a  gloomy  character.  A 
))andsome  new  front  was  bestowed  on  the  building,  under  the 

9  H  2  direction 
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direction  of  Messrs.  Adams^  architects.  In  different  apart- 
ments are  paintings  by  ZotFany,  representing  Gar  rick,  and 
other  perforuiers  of  his  accoinpHshed  stage,  in  various  dra- 
matic characters.  Hogarth's  "  four  periods  of  Election,"  of 
which  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  original  purchaser,  were  formerly 
preserved  in  this  villa,  but  are  now  removed.  Hampton- 
house  is  at  present  the  country-residence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  wi- 
dow. 

The  hojuse  is  divided  from  the  Thames  by  a  public  road, 
beneath  which  is  worked  a  path  conducting  to  a  fine  lawn  on 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Here  Garrick  erected  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Shakspeare,  the  only  poet  capable  of  fully  drawing 
forth  his  energies  of  representation.  This  is  an  octangular 
building  of  brick,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  by  a  statue  of 
the  great  bard»  executed  by  Koubiliac.  Thf;  sculptor  has  her^ 
presented  an  imaginary  figure  of  Shakspeare  in  the  season  of 
poetical  inspiration,  a  pen  in  the  hand,  and  unfolded  paper 
ready  to  receive  the  thought  snatched  by  his  "  muse  of  Fire/' 
In  this,  as  in  many  of  Roubiliac's  works,  the  expression  is 
overcharged,  and  the  general  efiect  much  injured  by  a  want 
of  repose  and  dignity.  A  neglect  of  simplicity,  indeed,  pre- 
vails throughout,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Roubiliac  should 
have  formed,  in  this  instance,  a  figure  from  the  wanderings  of 
fancy  as  a  representation  of  Shakspeare,  instead  of  taking  for 
his  ground-work  the  monumental  bust  of  the  poet  in  Stratford 
Church,  which  alone  presents  authentic  materials  for  such  a 
composition.*  The  whole  interior  of  ihe  temple  possesses  an 
impressive  air  of  poetical  interest.     Few  votive  statues  have 

been 

*  This  fine  bust,  which  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  bear  marks  of 
b«iitg  worked  from  nature^  was  long  unaccountably  neglected,  even  bj  the 
most  urdent  and  intelligent  admirers  of  Shakspeare.  A  cast  from  it  has 
lateljr  been  made*  under  circumstances  peculiarly  advantageous;  and  three 
prints,  a  full  face,  a  three  quarter  face,  and  a  profile,  are  now  engravlBg 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Britten,  F.  S.  A.  who  also  promisas  to  a«fiorepaay 
|be  laaus  with  a  new  memoir  of  Shakspeare. 


been  erected  with  so  much  zeal  of  veneration  as  this ;  and  Pew 
indeed  have  received  such  enthusiastic  homage  from  those  best 
capable  of  estimating  the  worth  of  intellectual  pretensions. 

The  ParUh  CImrch  of  Hampton  is  chiefly  built  of  brick, 
and  was  evidently  composed  at  various  periods.  The  chancel 
bears  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  partly  formed  of 
acane  and  fliat.    At  the  west  end  is  a  square  brick  tower. 

The  interior,  which  is  plainly  fitted  up,  but  is  well-lighted 
and  commodious,  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles* 
The  mural  tablets  and  other  monumental  erections  are  ex- 
tremely aumerous.  The  following  appear  to  possess  the  great- 
eat  interest. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  the 
recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased,  to  Sibel,  daughter  of  John 
Haoapden,  Esq.  and  wife  of  ■  Penn,  Esq.  who  was  nurse 
to  King  Edward  Vi.  She  died  the  6th  of  November,  1563. 
On  the  monument  is  a  poetical  inscription  of  considerable 
length,  which,  after  celebrating  her  "  virtues  of  the  minde,'* 
and  stating  her  respectable  descent,  proceeds  to  observe  that 

"  To  courte  she  cilkd  wns  to  foster  up  a  King, 
Whose  helping  hande  long  lingering  sotes  to  speedie  end  did  brin£. 
Two  Quenei  that  scppire  bore  gave  credit  to  ^%,  dame  \ 
Full  nany  yeres  in  courte  she  dwelt,  without  disgrace  or  blame.** 

On  the  north  wall,  near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  John  Beard,  the  celebrated  vocal  performer, 
who  resided  for  many  years  in  this  parish,  and  was  much  re- 
spected for  moral  worth  and  urbantiy  of  manners.  Mr.  Beard 
died  ia  1791,  aged  74  years.  On  the  monument  are  soma 
verses,  which  were  placed  there  by  bis  widow,  the  daughter 
of  John  Rich,  Esq.  patentee  of  Coveni  Garden  Theatre.  Th* 
lafit  verje  runs  thus  : 

"  A  friend  or  wire*  or  both  in  om. 
By  lore,  by  time  endear *d. 
Shall  baniih  falshood  from  the  stone 
That  oiTcn  her  John  Besfd." 

SH3  On 
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On  the  f1oor«  among  many  other  inscriptions,  is  one  IB- 
Thomas  Ripley,  Esq,  Comptroller  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
architect  of  several  public  buildings.     He  died  in  1758. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Tickcll,  Esq.  grandson  of  Tickell  the  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  several  pamphlets,  among  which  was  the  celebrated 
political  piece  called  *'  Anticipatioiv.'^  Mr.  Tickell  died  in 
1798. 

The  rectory  of  Hampton,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Waleric,  in  Picardy,  and  afterwards  to  the 
warden  and  scholars  of  Winchester  College,  was  procured,  in 
the  way  of  exchange,  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1544. 
It  'was  subsequently  granted,  in  fee,  by  James  I.  to  certain 
individuals;  and  John  Jones,  £sq.  then  proprietor,  bequeathed 
in  1699,  the  glebe  and  rectorial  tithes  to  the  parish,  for  spe- 
cified charitable  purposes.  The  advowson  of  the  vicarage  is 
vested  in  the  crown.  Among  the  vicars  occurs  Samuel  Crux- 
all,*  instituted  in  171 4,  who  published  an  edition  of  ^op's 
fables,  dedicated  to  his  pupil.  Viscount  Sunbury. 

Adjoining  the  Church  is  a  commodious  schooUroom,  intend- 
ed for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children  of  this  parish. 
The  school  was  founded  by  Robert  Hamond,  who  died  in  1557, 
and  the  endowment  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
charitable  bequest  to  the  parish  of  Hampton  is  noticed  above. 
The  revenues  of  this  school  are  now  valued  at  more  than  150/«. 
per  annum. 

On*  the  borders  of  Hampton  Court  Green,  a  spacious  area 

so  termed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace,  are  many 

highly-respectable  and  commodious  houses,  several  of  which 

command,  from  the  back  front,  a  pleasing  view  ovei  Bushy 

Park.      The  lease  of  a  house  on  this  Green  was   granted,  in 

1708,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  resided  here  during  the 

latter  part  of  bis  life. 

Hampton 

*  See  &  biographical  notice  of  Du  Crozall  ia  tke  "  Beauties*'  for  Soath 
Wale^p.83-^1. 
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Hdmpion^couTt  Bridge,  which  communicates  with  MouUey 
6n  the  opposite  shore»  is  a  wooden  structure,  built  under  the 
sanction  oP  an  act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1750,  by  James 
Clarke,  Esq.  then  lessee  of  the  Ferry.  The  bridge  was  open« 
•d  on  the  13th  of  December,  1753. 

Hampton -WicKp  a  hamlet  within  this  parish^  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston 
Bridge.  This  would  not  appear  to  be  an  eligible  spot  for  the 
retirement  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  here 
built  a  house  of  some  elegance,  which  he  whimsically  de- 
nominated the  Hovel.  The  dedication  prefixed  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Tatler  is  dated  from  this  "  Hovel ;"  and  the 
Hampton  residence  of  Steele  is  still  further  commemorated  by 
an  anecdote  which  is  generally  received  as  authentic.  It  is 
said  that,  under  the  pressure  of  one  of  those  exigencies  with 
which  he,  unhappily,  was  so  familiar,  he  borrowed  a  thousand 
pounds  of  Addison,  on  the  security  of  this  house  and  its  fur* 
niture,  giving  a  bond  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  at  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  period.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond, 
AddisoiiS  attorney  proceeded  to  extremities,  and  the  house 
and  furniture  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor.  The 
sum  for  which  they  were  sold  afforded  a  surplus,  which  Ad- 
dison remitted  to  Steele,  with  a  friendly  letter  in  which  he 
professed  to  have  resorted  to  this  apparently  harsh  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  him  from  an  indifierence  to  pe« 
cuniary  matters,  that  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  his  utter 
ruin.  It  is  added  that  Steele  received  this  admonition  with 
perfect  good  humour,  and  met  his  friend  as  usual. 

Hampton- wick  also  claims  notice  for  the  intrepidity  and 
public  spirit  evinced  by  a  former  inhabitant,  whose  name  was 
Timothy  Bennct.  This  man  moved  in  a  humble  station,  and 
was  probably  supported  by  some  neij^hbouring  persons  of 
more  opulence  and  consequence,  in  a  successful  appeal  which 
he  made  to  the  laws  of  the  country  fur  a  right  of  free-pas* 

2  H  4  sage 
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jage*  through  Bushy-p^rk*  or  rather  through  the  JMire-warreti 
which  extends  on  the  north  side  of  the  ro^id  from  Hampton* 
court  to  the  Wick.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  portrait  of  Bennett 
with  the  following  inscription:  *'  Timothy  Bennet,  of  Hamp- 
ion  Wick,  in  Middlesex,  shoemaker^  aged  9eFenty-f]?e,  175.^. 
This  true  Briton  (unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than  he 
found  it)  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  hia  country 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  obtained  a  free  passage  through  Bushy 
Park,  which  had  many  years  been  withheld  from  the  pcf»- 
ple." 

TEDDINGTON 

)tes  to  the  north-east  of  Hampton,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Thames^  and  is  about  12  miles  distant  from  London.  This 
place  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday.  When  the  name  occurs  in 
ether  ancient  records  it  is  spelt  Totyngton,  or  Todynton,f  The 
Tillage  has  a  cleanly,  neat  aspect,  and  contains  many  re- 
spectable dwellings.  A  house,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17tb  century,  was  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1709)  and  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  This  mansion  was  fitted  up 
in  a  costly  manner,  with  ceilings  painted  by  Verrio,  aud  carv- 
ed work  executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  J 
l*he  manor-house  of  Teddington  is  situated  on  the  northern 

side 

•  This  right  bad  been  withheld  for  some  years ;  and  a  similar  attempt  to 
exclade  the  public  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  Oliver  CromweU. 

t  Hie  name  of  this  plate  it  by  many  supposed  to  be  derived  from  th« 
Saxon  l\d-ewi.ton,  signify  ing  that  the  tide  here  ends,  or  flows  no  tarther. 
The  correctness  of  this  derivation  is  certainly  rendered  probable  by  local 
circumitances,  although  no  reference  to  such  a  mode  of  orthography  occuri 
in  the  earliest  records  which  notice  the  parish. 

t  Among  th$  writings  uf  Francis  Manning  (author  of  two  comedies,  a  vo- 
lume of  poetry,  kc.)  who  resided  for  many  years  in  this  Tillage,  aft  a  poea^ 
•u  Tedding^ton  Hovae,  addreased  to  Sir  Charles  Duacombs. 


tid^  oftbe  Tillage,  and  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Edward  Fletcher,  Esq.  A  former  hou^e  on  this  site  is  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  built  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Buckhurst^ 
whose  arms,  and  the  date  1609#  were,^  not  many  years  back, 
on  the  chimney  piece  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms.  No  part 
of  the  aucient  mansion  now  remains,  except  some  substantial 
portions  of  wall,  which  ^re  worked  into  the  interior  of  tb^ 
recent  building.  The  present  villa  has  been  pauch  improT* 
«d  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fletcb^r. 

The  next  seat  in  the  adjacency  of  the  Thames,  on  pursuioy 
Ihe  road  towards  Twickenham,  was  lately  t,he  residence  of  J, 
Walter,  Esq.  but  is  at  present  unoccupied.  This  is  a  desir- 
able family  dwelling,  built  after  a  design  of  Sir  William 
Chambers- 

The  parish  Church  of  Teddington  is  a  neat  aAd  decorous 
structure,  composed  at  difierent  periods*  The  chancel,  which 
if  formed  of  chalk  and  Qint,  is  evidently  the  p^ore  ancient 
portion,  and  was  probably  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
I4th  century  ;  i^ut  this  division  of  the  church  underwent  con- 
siderable repairs  and  soipe  alteration  when  the  south  aisle  waji 
sodded.  The  building  was  a.ugpiented  by  a  north  aisle  in  1753, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  present  tower  was  erected, 
chiefly  at  tl^  expense  of  Dr.  Hales.  All  the  modern  parts 
of  the  church  are  formed  of  brick. 

In  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  the  eminent  lawyer. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  died  on  the  ?5th  of  June,  1674. 
On  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Mar- 
garet Wqffington,  an  actress  of  high  repute  in  the  best  days  of 
the  English  stage,  the  days  in  which  Garrick  presided  over 
dramatic  afFairs.  Mrs.  Woffington  was  seized  with  the  in- 
disposition which  proved  fatal  (though  she  lingered  under  its 
pressure  for  nearly  three  years)  while  speaking  an  epilogue  at 
Covent-Garden  theatre.  She  died  in  1760,  aged  39  years,  and 
lies  buried  near  the  spot  on  which  her  monument  is  placed. 
In  the  vestry  is  the  monument  of  the  philosophic  and 
2  worthy 
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worthy  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D.  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Teddington  for  the  long  term  of  51  years.  His  various  publi- 
cations, all  of  which  tend  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  are  well  known  and  duly  appreciated. 
His  merits  as  an  active  minister,  and  as  a  member  of  society 
in  its  more  retired  walks,  are  still  traditionally  vivid  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.  Dr.  Hales  died 
in  1761.  A  cenotaph  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  Princess- dowager  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Closet.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  monument  to  Henry  Flit" 
crqfl,  architect,  who  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
parish  of  Hampstead.  The  body  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the 
poet  (except  his  heart,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  marble  urn, 
and  deposited  at  West-Wycomb}  is  also  buried  at  this  place, 
but  there  is  not  any  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  church  of  Tedd'ngton  was  formerly  considered  a  chapel 
appertaining  to  Staines,  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  no- 
minated the  Chaplain  through  many  ages.  The  Benefice  is 
now  a  donative,  or  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Bradford. 

An  almsJiouse,  comprising  five  tenements,  was  built,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Francis  Bridgmarr,  on  land  given  by  MattbiaA 
Perkins,  Esq.  then  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  year  1738. 

SUNBURY, 

which  lies  to  the  west  of  Hampton,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
is  distant  from  London  about  16  miles.  The  name  of  this 
.  place  is  often  written,  in  ancient  records,  Smnabyri,  or  Sunne^ 
kcrie^  and  is  composed  of  the  two  Saxon  words  sunna  the  sun^ 
and  fyrs  atown.  In  the  record  termed  Domesday  the  manor 
occurs  under  the  nam«  of  Suneberie,  and  is  there  described  as 
parcel  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
••  There  was  land  to  sis  ploughs.     A  priest  bad  half  a  virgate  ; 

aud 
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and  there  was  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.  The 
whoU  value  was  six  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  seven 
pounds/'*  This  parish,  to  which  belonged  a  common  of 
considerable  extent,  has  recently  experienced  great  improve- 
ment under  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Parliament  for  its  en- 
closure. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  two  urns>  supposed  to 
be  Celtic,  were  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  were 
shewn  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries*  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  1735. 

SuNBURT  presents  to  the  margin  of  the  Thames  a  long  range 
of  fine  domestic  structures.  On  the  left  hand,  as  the  village 
is  entered  from  Sh^perton,  is  the  capacious  family -house  of 
Charles  Bishop,  Esq*  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
is  Sunbury  Place,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Percy  Windham. t  This  mansion  shews  four  fronts,  and  has 
an  ornamental  pavilion  at  each  corner.  The  interior  is 
finishfid  with  much  elegance,  andcomprises  several  fine  apart* 
'inents.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  pleasure  lawn 
and  plantations  are  disposed  ^  with  considerable  judgment. 
The  opposite,  or  Surrey,  shore,  is  here  flat,  and  of  no  very  in- 
teresting character ;  but  the  water-scenery  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  this  mausion  is  soft  and  attractive.  At  a  short  remove 
-is  the -handsome  reshl«ice  of  Robert  Burnet,  Esq. 

The  ornamental  dwellings  of  this  splendid  village  are  not 
confiUeJ  to  the  immediate  border  of  the  river.  The  road 
leading  in  a  northward  direction,  or  towards  the  common,  con- 
tains many  detached  and  respectable  houses,  with  good  con- 
tiguous pleasure-grounds.  Such,  likewise,  occur  in  several 
otherpart&of  the  parish. 

Bf  jides  the  principal  manor  of  Sunbory,  and  a  manor  term- 
ed Cerdentone,  now  written  Charlton,  and  at  this  time  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Grice  family,  there  is  a  manorial  district  men* 

tioned 

^  Bawdwen's  Trans,  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  10. 
t  We  present  an  engraving  of  this  villa.      Suiibury  Place  was  receolly 
advertbed  for  sale,  by  private  contrict. 
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Uoned  111  Domesday  Book»  under  the  name  of  Ckmetemii 
which  requires  particular  aotice.  In  that  record  ihe  maa^Mr  oS 
CheAetone  is  stated  to  be  beld  by  the  Earl  of  Moreton.*  Il 
answered  for  five  hides.  Land  to  five  ploughs.  Pasture  £br 
the  cattle  of  the  village  ;  and  eight  arpents  of  vineyard,  newly 
planted. 

This  manor  was  afterwards  termed  Col  Kenyngton,  or  Cold 
Kennington,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Kemptan.  Ro- 
bert, Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Mortain,  was  succeeded  in  hift 
title  and  estates  by  his  son  Wiiiiaw,  who  rebelled  against 
Henry  I.  and  bis  estates  were  seized  by  thai  King  in  the  year 
1104.  The  oiaaor  thus  becoming  vested  in  the  crown,  the 
manor-bouse  was  constituted  a  royal  dwelling,  and  it  so  re* 
matned  until  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  For  tbe  sob*> 
stance  of  these  historical  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  ibo 
labours  of  Mr.  Lysons^f  in  whose  work  respecting  Middlesex 
aocur,  likewisiej  the  following  observations:-*''  It  is  probable,' 
f(om  the  nane  of  this  manor,  that  tbe  manor-house  had  been 
a  royal  palace  during  tbe  reign  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  most 
ha  observed  that  where  Kennington  occurs  in  the  date  of  royal 
charters,  it  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  always  understood  of 
K,eoiungton»  n^ear  Lambeth,  where  also  was  9t  palace  ;  for  I 
cannot  find  that  even  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  pala^ce  which  once  stood  in  Kempton  Park,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  supposes  the  traces  of  ancient  buildings  which  oc- 
cur there  to  have  been  the  rejnains  of  a  religious  house,  of 
whosfs  existence  there  are  no  proofs  either  from  history  or 
regard." 

It  would  appear  likely  that  the  palace  which  formerly  stood 
on  this  doioaaiin  was  not  occupied  by  the  sovereign  after  the 
y^r  1331,  in  which  year  an  inquisition  of  the  state  of  the 
p^ytoce  and'  park  was  taken,  by  order  of  Edward  Id.  The 
0|ji|^iQaA  is  extant  among  the  records  at  the  tower,  and  it  de- 
scribes 

^  B^4v^t,  Svl  of  Mortain  in  "Sorvatmdy,  and  of  Cornw«ll  in  jBi^IaAd. 
t  Middlesex  Paris^Mib  p^  870*-*Sl71. 
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ftsrifaesihe  palace  as  having  fatten,  through  neglect,  into  a 
state  of  dangerous  dilapidation.*  The  custody  of  the  manor 
J0na  granted  by  the  reigning  sovereign  to  diffifcrent  persons, 
either  for  a  certain  term  of  years  or  for  life,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  an  annual  vaioable  consideration,  until  f63!  ; 
when  it  was  granted  in  fee  to  Sir  Robert  Killigrew.  After 
passing  through  various  bands,  the  manor  was  inherited  by 
Sir  John  Chardin  Muf^grave,  Bart,  who  sold  it  to  the  lale  Ed- 
mund Hill,  Esq.  By  Mr.  Hill  the  manor,  with  ether  con** 
»iderable  possessions,  was  bequeathed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fish,  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  the  widow  of  that  gentleman. 

When  Mr.  Hill  purchased  this  estate  the  park  was  thickly 
adorned  by  noble  and  venerable  forest-trees.  But  the  admirer 
of  the  picturesque  will  regret  that  these  were  considered  as 
timber  only.  The  axe  was  allowed  a  Wide  range;  and  a 
sprinkling  pf  wood  now  alone  remains  to  denote  the  former 
gracndeur  of  this  once-regal  domarD.  By  the  same  proprietor, 
as  we  believe,  a  lease  of  the  estate  was  granted  to  Mr.  Rolfe, 
»  boilder ;  which  lease  was  afterwards  re-purchased  by  the  late 

Mr. 


*  Se«  8  transUtion  of  tbe  whole  of  this  v«ry  eurifvf  docDtnent  in  the 
yrovk  before  quoted.  We  cannot  refr&in  froai  presenting  the  following  ex* 
tracts : — "  There  are  dihipidationa  in  the  great  hall,  and  in  the  pantry  and 
buttr;  at  the  east  end,  the  expeme  of  repairing  whidi  isettimsted  at  41.  6i* 
bd.  The  great  chamber,  ^itki  ihe  ch8|>el  and  w«rdvobe  adjoining,  «re  tttoch 
oat  of  repair,  as  are  ttie  Osteon's  chaiii4>er,  whh  the  dbepeJ  Md  wardrdbe 
adjoining.  The  repairs  of  the  cellar  under  the  Queen's  chamber  are  esti* 
nated  at  IS,  sbtllings.  The  repairs  of  the  chamber  efttled  the  AU^i,  which 
■lusc  httve  new  beans,  are  caknlated  at  SOt*  The  House  ealled  the  Antnetye 
is  SCI  rvtnoDs  that  it  threaiem  to  faH  down.  There  is  wanting  in  the  hirder  a 
door  with  proper  fastenings,  which  msj  be  aiade  for  f  shillings.  Th«  re« 
p«irt  of  tbe  chamber  beyond  the  gate,  with  the^steps  leading  (^  it,  are  esti- 
inated  at  lOO  shillings.  Tbt  dresser  in  the  great  kilohen  and  bftll  ie  quite 
brohen  down.  The  repairs  of  the  farm' home,  with  the  gate  nett  to  the 
granny,  are  estimated  at  lOs.  The  repair  of  the  park-wail  is  estimated 
aft  iSi.  4dL  and  that  of  the  walls  round  the  manor  at  lOs.**  Tha  whofe  salt 
judged  uecessarj  for  the  repairs  is  staled  al  4ffk  8lf  4d^ 
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Mr»  Fiflh*  The  present  mansion  of  Kempton  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Gothic  style*  different  parts  of  which  were  executed  un- 
^r  the  direction  of  both  the  last  named  gentlemen.  Indeed 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  structure  was  not  raised  in  at- 
tention to  a  single  design.  The  building  is  extensive,  but  has* 
on  the  exterior*  all  the  gloom  of  the  ancient  English  style* 
without  any  of  those  fascinating  graces  which  were  some- 
times produced  by  genius  while  revelling  in  entire  disdain  of 
rule.  Yet  ample  qse  is  made  of  what  is  termed  the  Gothic;^ 
even  the  stables  and  green-house  have  embattled  parapeU* 
and  the  garden  is  entered  by  a  pointed  and  embattled  gate<> 
way  !  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  not  yet  finished*  but 
many  of  the  rooms  have  an  air  of  comfort*  and  are  of  agree* 
able  proportions** 

The  Parish  Church  of  Sunbury  is  a  spacious  and  respectable 
brick  structure*  erected  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Wright*  in 
1753*  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  building*  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  preceding  year.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
subscription  among  the   inhabitants*  aided  by   a  bequest  of 

1270/. 

*  **  Since  the  above  aoeoant  of  Kempton  House  was  written,  the  "  Gothic 
(Sreenhouse,**  Forcing-hooses,  &c.  have  been  sold  by  public  aactioti.  At 
the  same  time  some  painted  glass  in  the  windows  and  doors  was  exposed  19 
sale  in  a  simiiar  manner.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
complete  the  mansion ;  but  we  have  suffered  our  article  to  remain  as  pre- 
viously written,  from  a  conuderation  that  it  mny  be  the  only  descriptive  no- 
tice  extant  of  a  costly  building  that  will  probably  soon  be  levelled  with  the 
ground.       . 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  late  Mr.  Hill.  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Kemp- 
ton* was  proprietor  of  the  extensive  gunpowder  mills  on  Hounslow-heathy 
and  wa#  also  a  Turkey- merchant.  In  the  early  part  of  life  he  moved  in  a 
very  l^umble  capacity  ;  but  by  perseverance  and  frugality  he  so  far  im- 
proved a  series  of  fortunate  opportunities*  as  to  posse^Sj  at  the  time  ol  his 
death,  more  than  80(),000L  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  property  he  bo- 
(|ueathed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fish,  and  to  another  person  connected  with  him  in 
business.  We  believe  that  the  accession  to  grisat  wealth,  after  the  habits  of 
l^fe  were  formed  to  frugality*  did  not  add  to  the  epjoymeDts  of  the  Devisoa 
wbo  intended  to  rcsid?  in  this  iiMUiiiqn. 
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1270/.  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor.  The  interior  is  fitted  op 
in  a  plain  bat  neat  manner,  and  comprises  a  chanceU  nave, 
and  north  aisle.  There  is  not  any  monument  of  more  than  or* 
dinary  interest,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  the  south  wall 
to  Lady  Jane,  sister  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  the 
last  of  her  noble  family.  Her  ladyship  married  Robert  Coke, 
fisq.  of  Longford,  in  Derbyshire,  and  died  in  1761. 

The  rectory  of  Sunbury,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage* 
are  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  to  which  body  they  were  assigned  by  t^e  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster,  in  the  year  1229.      , 

The  poor  of  this  parish  receive  the  benefit  of  several  chari- 
table bequests,  and  there  are  schools  for  gratuitous  education 
conducted  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Sunbury  gave  the  title  of  Viscount  to  Charles  Afontague, 
^rl  of  Halifax.    This  title  became  extinct  in  1772» 

^HEPERTON. 

This  parish  lies  to  the  west  of  Sunbury,  and  is  bounded  oi| 
the  south  by  the  river  Thames.  The  village  ofSheperton, 
which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  of  small  extent, 
and  the  houses  of  which  it  is  composed  are  chiefly  of  a  mean 
and  neglected  character.  This  place  is  much  frequented  in 
the  summer-months  by  parties  of  anglers. 

In  the  record  termed  Domesday  the  name  is  written  Sceper^ 
tone,*  and  the  manor  is  there  said  to  be  held  by  the  abbot  of 
St.  Peter  (St.  Peter's,  Westminster)  to  whom  it  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  was  land 
to  seven  ploughs,  «nd  meadow  equal  to  the  same.  Pasture 
tor  the  cattle  -of  the  village,  and  one  wear,  valued  at  six 
f hillings  and  eightpence.    A  priest  had  fifteen  acres. 

!^his  manor  was  alienated,  among  several  others  belonging 

to 

*  In  other  sncient  records  it  js  written  SeepertHne,  It  may  he  ohierve^ 
Ihst  Scepphtard^n  is  the  Saion  term  for  ths  habitation  of  Shepherds, 
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t6  the  chui*ch  of  8t.  Peter,  by  Gervase,  A^bot  of  Westminster, 
a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen.  It  has  since  passed  through 
Various  hiinds,  and  remained  for  nearly  a  century  with  the 
Beauchamp  family. 

It  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  at  the  time  of  his  execution  in  1471.  At  a  sob- 
sequent  period *it  was  vested  in  the  family  of  Spiller,  and  is 
noTV  the  property  of  Dugdale  Stratfol-d  Dngdale,  Esq.  of 
Mere  vale  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

At  Lower  Half  or  d,  or  Halliford,  a  group  of  houses  within 
this  parish  claiming  the  character  of  a  separate  village,  are 
l^everal  handsome  dwellings,  among  which  are  conspicuous 
rtie  elegant  water-side  cottage  of  Thomas  Nettleship,  E«;q.  and 
the  residence  of  Josiah  Boydell,  Esq.  The  latter  house  is 
icatcd  on  a  gentle  knoll,  and  is  marked  by  a  pleasing  air  of 
retirement  and  tranquillity. 

It  would  appear  from  the  mention  of  a  priest  in  the  Nor* 
nan  Survey  that  there  was  a  church  at  Sheperton  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  but  no  marks  of  remote  antiquity  are  observable 
in  the  present  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  tower, 
square  and  embattled,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1710,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Atterbury,  then  rector.  The 
interior  is  plain,  and  does  not  contain  any  monuments  requir« 
ing  notice. 

The  benefice  constitutes  a  rectory;  and  William  Grocyn, 
instituted  to  this  rectory  in  the  year  1504,  is  supposed  by 
Newcourt*  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Grocyn,  who  was  tht 
friend  of  Erasmus,  and  who  was  honourably  instrumental 
in  rendering  the  Greek  language  a  fashionable  object  of  study. 
Lewis  Atterbury,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
rector  of  Sheperton  from  the  year  1707,  till  his  death  in 
1731. 

Althoogh  the  village  of  Sheperton  affords  little  to  detain  the 

examiner^ 
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examiner,   there  are  lome  neigh  bearing  circumstances  pro^ 
dttctiye  of  interest. 

in  some  small  fields,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Tillage,  termed 
the  Wall  Goses,  are  several  artificial  ineqaalities  of  surface 
which  Gale  and  Dr.  Stukeley  conjecture  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  camp.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  ''  Middlesex  Parishes/^ 
supposes  these  to  be  merely  the  vestiges  of  buildings  on  tbt 
site  of  the  old  manor-house  ;  and,  according  to  the  tradiiton 
of  the  neighbourhood,  an  ancient  man&ion  assuredly  appears 
to  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Wall  Closes.  But  these 
earth*works,  though  much  levelled  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  would  still  seem  more  extensive  than  the  probable  site 
of  a  manorial  dwelling,  even  allowing  it  to  have  possessed  the 
ornamental  circumstances  of  terrace  walks.  The  adjacency 
of  remains,  confidently  supposed  to  be  Roman,  induces  us  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  foundation  for  the  conjecture  of  Dr^ 
Stukeley  in  regard  to  these  inequalities  of  surface  ;  but,  it  cer* 
tainly,  appears  difficult  to  pursue  them  through  any  traces 
bearing  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  regular  encampments 

We  were  informed,  while  engaged  in  enquiries  concerning 
this  parish,  that  on  a  plain  called  Sbeperton-range,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  towards  the  west  of  the  village,  there  have 
been  found,  on  digging  for  gravel,  fragments  of  sword-blades 
and  the  heads  of  spears,  in  a  state  of  extreme  decay  ;  but  we 
mention  this  merely  as  a  local  assertion  calculated  to  suggest 
further  enquiry. 

On  unquestionable  authority  we  are  enabled  to  submit  a  dis* 
covery  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  must  necessarily  be 
deemed  curious.  The  men  employed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bough,  in  clearing  a  brook  which  communicates  With  the  Thames 
near  Sheperton,  and  which  is  about  90  feet  in  Width,*  found  in  the 
progress  of  their  work  viCanoe,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
coiistriirted  in  a  very  remote  dnd  rude  age.  This  interesting 
Vestige  was  discovered  in  September  I8W,  and'  was  presented 
toJosiah  Boydell,  Esq.  9f  Halliford,  who  has  favoured  us  by 

Part  IV,  9 1  cummuiitca.liDg 
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communicating  the  foUowin^g  paittculari.  The  ctnoe  is  oIh 
▼iously  hewn  out  of  one  solid  block  of  oak,  and  when  perfect 
the  dimensions  must  have  been  as  follow;  the  entire  length  13 
feet ;  the  depth  of  the  sides  20  inches  ;  the  width  across  the 
top  3  feet  6  inches,  in  the  middle.  The  sides  are  one  inch 
aqd  a  .half  thick;  the  keel,  or  bottom,  is  in  the  middle  15 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  but  grows  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  ends.  Throaghoat  the  whole  there  is  not  any 
appearance  of  a  peg,  or  nail,  having  been  used.  At  .one  end 
was  a  piece  beWn  out  of  the  solid  wood,  and  left  across  the 
boat,  apparently  to  hold  the  sides  together ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  there  was  a  similar  piece  at  the  other  end,  but  one  end 
and  one  side  of  this  curious  relic  were  unfortunately  broken 
before  it  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Boydell. 

This  canoe  was  found  about  twenty  yards  within  the  brook, 
in  the  part  nearest  to  Sheperton*town,  and  was  lying  in  a 
shelving  position,  buried  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  within  two  inches 
of  a  layer  of  peat.  Above  was  a  mass  of  gravel,  three  feet, 
six  inches  in  depth ;  and  over  that  were  four  feet  of  mud. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  canoe,  and  beneath  an  equal  mass 
of  gravel;  mud,  &c.  was  found  a  stages  horn,  the  stem  and  one 
of  the  sharp  antlers  being  perfect,  and  of  the  following  di* 
mensions  :  near  the  root,  and  above  the  Brst  antler,  five  inches 
and  a  half  diameter ;  between  the  second  and  third  antlers 
fpur  inches  and  three  quarters  diameter.  Near  the  above  was 
also  found  a  boar's  tusk,  supposed  of  the  wild  black  breed, 
and  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  point,  where 
half  an  inch  appears  to  have  been  broken  off.  The  width 
next  the  mouth  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  tusk  growing 
ipore  taper  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  point,  and  bowing  out 
in  the  usual  manner. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of  Walton* 
bridge  are  the  celebrated  Coway  Stakes,  which  are  tradition* 
ally  said  to  have  been  placed  across  the  Thames  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  Ciesar  over  this  river,  when  in  pursuit  of  Cassibe- 

lanus; 
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)«Diis ;  and  many  antiqaaries  have  agreed  aa  to  th^  probable 
connection  with  fact  of  such  a  traditionary  assertion.  Wn 
regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering,  at  much  lengthy 
on  an  inyestigation  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  these  anti* 
qoarieSf  and  by  their  opponents. 

It  must  first  be  observed  that  several  writers  demur  as  to 
whether  Csssar  ever  did  cross  the  river  which  we  now  call  the 
Thames  !*  But,  presuming  that  the  received  opinion  be  cor* 
rect,  and  that  the  Tbaroesis  of  Caesar  be  indeed  the  modern 
Thames,  it  is  averred  that  Stakes  intended  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  an  enemy  would  have  been  so  placed  as  to  line  the 
friendly  shore,  with  their  armed  points  inclining  to  the  ad- 
verse bank ;  whereas,  Coway  Stakes  range  directly  across  the 
river,  and  therefore  could  not  have  obstructed  troops  attempt* 
ing  to  pass  the  ford.f  Those  who  reject  the  tradition  on  the 
strength  of  this  remark,  suppose  that  the  Stakes  of  Coway 
were  merely  lotended  for  a  fishing- wear. 

We  confess  that  the  position  of  the  Stakes  appears  an  in« 
superable  objection  to  believing  that  they  were  meant  to  op* 
pose  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  intent  on  passing  from  the 
Surrey  to  the  Middlesex  shore ;  but  their  massive  and  armed 
character  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  too  much  labour 
and  cost  to  allow  of  our  supposing  that  they  are  no  more  than 
the  remains  of  a  wear  for  fishing*  la  the  ''  Beauties  of  £ng^ 
land,'*  for  Surrey,  it  b  observed  that  Mr.  Bray  (a  writer 
not  likely  to  be  misled  by  careless  and  futile  assertion)  ''  was 
informed  by  a  fisherman,  who  has  lived  at  Walton,  and  known 
ihe  river  all  his  life,  that  at  this  place  he  has  weighed  up  se** 
Teral  stakes  of  the  size  of  his  thigh,  about  six  feet  long,  shod 
with  iron;  the  wood  very  black,  and  so  hard  as  to  torn  an  zxe^t 

While   we   leave  the  probable  destination  of  the  Coway 
312  Stakes 

*  See  Psperi  of  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  and  Dr.  Owen,  in  Arcliaologia, 
Vol.  II. 

t  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath  mjs  that  the  stakes  were  placed  to  preveDi  the 
paasage  of  Cftsar's  i/iijif. 

t  Beaatiei  for  Surrey,  p.  f  1 1. 
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Stakes  in  unavoidable  obscurity,  we  must  obserre  that  Can* 
den,  Stukeley,  and  other  writers,  who  argue  that  Caesar  did 
pass  the  Thames  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  many  local  cir- 
cumstances to  strengthen  their  conjecture.  On  St  George's 
Hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames  on  the  Surrey  shore, 
is  a  camp,  called  Caesar's  Camp,  appearing  to  be  Roman, 
which  comprehends  in  its  area  more  than  thirteen  acres,  and 
'  which  probably  communicated  with  a  much  larger  castrame- 
tation  at  Oatlands.  We  have  already  observed  that  Stukeley 
supposed  he  had  discovered  the  remains  of  Roman  works  at 
Sheperton;  on  Greenfield  Common  he  also  notices  an  encamp- 
nent ;  and,  on  Hounslow-heath,  in  the  parish  of  Harmonds- 
worth,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  presumed  march  of  Csesar 
when  pursuing  Cassibelan,  were,  until  lately,  the  perfect  re* 
mains  of  a  camp  appearing  to  be  formed  by  the  Romans.* 

LALEHAM. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Thames  along  those  banks  which 
form  the  western  and  southern  borders  of  this  division  of  Mid* 
diesex,  we  next  arrive  at  this  parish,  which  is  bounded  by 
Staines  upon  the  north.  Laleham  is  a  village  of  some  extent^ 
and  contains  many  houses  of  a  commodious  and  very  respect- 
able character;  but  the  chief  of  these  are  unoccupied,  with 
,  the  exception  of  a  few  detached  villas  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  among  which  is  conspicuous  the  residence  of  George 
Hartwell,  Esq.  This  place  is  exposed  to  severe  visitations  of 
the  river  Thames  in  seasons  conducive  to  an  overflow,  and 
owing  to  that  circumstance  the  main  street  of  the  village  is 

formed 
*  S«e  an  acooontof  the  recent  demolition  of  these  lattrr  earth -worki  in  oar 
notice  of  the  pariih  of  Harmondk worth.  We  cannot  avoid  obiemng  that,  in  a 
meadow  immediately  bordering  upon  Otway  Stakes,  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river,  there  are  vestiges  uf  a  brovd,  raised,  road,  which  would  appear 
to  have  led  from  a  spot  near  the  present  bridge  of  Walton  towards  Hallil'ord. 
The  road  terminates  about  one  hundred  jrards  on  the  Halliford  side  of  the 
river,  but  this  cessation  may  be  accounted  for  by  observing  that  a  mill,  with 
large  anciotures,  occupied,  within  memory,  the  space  now  levoL 
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formed  to  an  inland  direction.  Thus  the  Tillage,  though  seated 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  acquires  few  picturesque  ad« 
vantages  from  its  situation. 

But  there  are  some  allusions  to  an  interesting  part  of  ancient 
story  connected  witb  this  spot.  Dr.  Stukeley  notices  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  castrametation  on  Green6eld-common,  with- 
in the  parish  of  Laleham,*  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
the  camp  in  which  Csesar  halted  after  passing  the  Thames. 
Dr.  Stukeley  pursoes  his  supposition  to  a  great  extent,  and 
raises  several  hypotheses  on  grounds  entirely  conjectural.  If 
Caesar  crossed  tbe  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes  it  is  quite  possible, 
and  perhaps  probable,  that  he  might  form  an  encampment 
here,  on  his  march  towards  Hertfordshire.  But  every  appro* 
priation  of  the  relics  to  a  particular  passage  of  history  must 
needs  proceed  from  an  unsatisfactory  ingenuity  of  surmise. 
Mr.  Lysons,  carefully  examining  and  measuring  these  restiges 
about  the  year  1800,  observes  that  "  There  are  two  camps, 
the  fosses  being  very  discernible,  and  the  form  that  of  an  ir- 
regular parallelogram.  The  ilimensions,  as  measured  with  a 
line«  are  nearly  as  follows  :«-north  side  of  the  outward  camp 
about  400  feet;  south  side  about  390;  east  side  about  420; 
west  side  nearly  500.  North  side  of  the  inner  camp  about 
245  feet ;  south  side  about  230 ;  east  side  about  285 ;  west  side 
about  290."t  In  consequence  of  a  recent  enclosure  of  the 
parish,  Greenfield  Common  is  now  under  ibe  operation  of  the 
plough. 

Laleham  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of 
Lelcbam,  and  it  is  said  in  that  record  that  the  Earl  of  Moreton 
(Moriain  in  Normandy)  holds  in  Leleham  two  hides,  which 
are  held  under  him  by  the  Abbot  of  Fescamp  in  Normandy. 
Robert  Blount  also  is  described  as  holding  eight  hides  of  the 
King,  in  this  parish,  which  were  held  under  him  by  '*  one 
Estrildy  anun."^ 

813  Tha 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  449.  t  Middlesex  Parishes,  p.  197. 

X  Bswdwen's  TrsntlatWD  of  Domcsdaj  for  Midd.  p.  14,  St. 
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The  Parish  Church  is  a  low,  irregular,  structure,  boilt  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  more  modern  parts,  including  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  being  formed  of  brick.  The  interior  comprises 
a  double  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  separs^ted  by  circular 
arches  with  round  pillars,  which  have  Norman  capitals.  0?er 
the  communion-table  is  a  large  picture,  representing  the  mi** 
racle  of  Christ  walking  on  the  sea  (St  Matthew,  Chap.  XIV.) 
painted  and  presented  by  George  Henry  Harlow,  Esq.  A.  D. 
1811.  The  monumental  inscriptions  do  not  contain  any  thing 
remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  that  en  a  stone  placed  over 
the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Downes,  who  died  in  1798,  and 
is  there  said  to  have  been  one  of  "  his  Magesties  chaplains  in 
ordinary." 

The  Benefice  of  Laleham  was  anciently  a  vicarage,  but  tbi4- 
parocbial  place  of  divine  worship  is  now  deemed  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Staines,  and  the  officiating  curate  is  appointed  by  the 
Ticar  of  that  parish. 

STAINES. 

This  market  town  forms  the  entrance  to  the  county  of-  Mid» 
dlesex  from  the  great  western  road,  and  is  distant  from  London 
about  sixteen  miles.  The  town  chiefly  consists  of  one  street, 
which  is  of  a  desirable  width>  but  the  domestic  buildings  rare- 
ly quit  a  mediocrity  of  character,  unless  to  sink  beneath  it ; 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  far  from  being  of  an 
attractive  description.  An  air  of  bustle  pervades  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  place  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  its  situation  pn  the  high  western  thorough* 
fare. 

The  name  of  this  town  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  Siana,  a  stone,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Camden,  and  by 
yarious  subsequent  writers,  that  the  appellation  alludes  to  a 
boundary-stone  which  marks  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  pos* 
sessed  by  the  city  of  London  over  the  western  part  of  the 
river  Thames.    This  stone  standi  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 

in 
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in  the  Ticinity  of  Staines  church,  and  bears  the  date  of  1280. 
It  was  repaired  daring  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Watkin  Lewes, 
in  the  year  1781,  at  which  time  it  was  placed  on  a  new  pe- 
destal, but  the  ancient  site  was  most  scrupulously  preserved. 

Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  a  Roman  road,  which  he  terms  the 
Via  Trin^bantica,  to  have  passed  through  Staines;  but  w^e  be* 
lieve  that  not  any  relics  of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  impart  strength  to  the  conjecture. 
According  to  the  Saxon  chronicle  an  army  of  Danes,  after 
burning  Oxford  and  perpetrating  many  other  atrocities  in  the 
year  1009,  passed  the  river  Thames  at  this  town,  but  in  too 
much  haste  to  commit  any  serious  injury,  as  they  were  intent 
on  avoiding  an  army  which  was  marching  from  London  to  op- 
pose them.  The  next  period  which  furnishes  materials  for  an 
historical  notice  of  Staines,  is  that  briefly  subsequent  to  the 
Uorman  conquest.  In  the  Survey  made  by  order  of  William 
the  first,  the  circumstances  of  property  in  this  place  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  manner :  '*  The  abbot  of  St,  Peter 
holds  &ane*  for  nineteen  hides.  There  is  land  to  twenty-four 
ploughs.  Eleven  hides  belong  to  the  demesne,  and  there  are 
thirteen  ploughs  therein.  The  villanes  have  eleven  ploughs. 
There  are  threes  villanes  of  half  a  hide  each;  and  four  vil  lanes 
of  one  hide;  and  eight  villanes  of  half  a  virgate  each;  and 
thirty-six  bordars  of  three  hides;  and  one  villane  of  one  vir- 
gate ;  and  four  bordars  of  forty  acres ;  and  ten  bordars  of  five 
acres  each ;  and  five  cotugers  of  four  acres  each  ;  and  eight 
bordars  of  one  virgate;  and  three  cottagers  of  nine  acres  ;  and 
twelve  bondmen  ;  and  forty-six  burgesses  who  pay  forty  shill- 
ings a  year.  There  are  six  mills  of  sixty-four  shillings  ;  and 
one  wear  (guort)  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  one 
wear  which  pays  nothing.  Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  vil- 
lage. Meadow  for  twenty-four  ploughs,  and  twenty  shillings 
over  and  above.  Pannage  for  thirty  hogs  ;  and  two  arpents  of 
vineyard.  Four  berewicks  belong  to  this  manor,  and  they  be- 
longed to  it  in  King  Edward's  time.    lu  whole  value  is  thirty- 

214  fiv^ 
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five  pounds ;  the  same  wh^n  received ;  in  King  Edward^s  time 
forty  pounds.  Tbis  manor  laid  and  lies  in  the  demesne  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter." 

Speed,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Religious  Houses,  and  Weever, 
ix\  his  Funeral  Monuments,  assert  that  there  was  in  this  place 
a  priory,  founded  by  Ralph,  Lord  Stafford;  but  Newcourt 
shews  that  the  priory  of  Stanes  alluded  to  by  these  writers 
was  really  situated  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire;  which  place, 
like  all  others  of  a  similar  denomination,  was  termed  Siane  in 
ancient  records.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  appears 
that  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  Staines  and  Hounslow, 
on  the  southern  side,  was  subject  to  forest-laws,  and  was  term* 
ed  the  Forest,  or  Warren  of  Staines.  This  district  was  dis« 
forested  and  diswarrened  in  the  year  IS227. 

The  Parish  Church  is  distant  more  than  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  north-west,**^  This  is  a  building  of 
various  ages,  the  whole  being  in  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style* 
Some  of  the  window^  evince  considerable  antiquity,  among 
which  is  one  of  the  lancet  kind,  situated  in  the  chancel.  A 
part  of  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  great  east  window 
IS  modernised,  and  disfigured  with  wooden  frame  work.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  square  brick  tower,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  this  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture was  raised  after  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  year 
1631. t  But  it  may  be  reitoarked  that  ihe  stone  bearing  this 
inscription  was  put  up  so  lately  as  1791. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  di- 
vided by  pointed  arches.  In  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument 
of   Ilenry  Barham,   Esq.    (174C)    and  Elizabeth  his  widow, 

(1756).. 

*  The  sitoation  of  the  church  wnulcl  appenr  to  denote  the  site  of  the  more 
ancient  town  uf  Staines  ;  in  support  of  which  conjecture  it  may  be  ob» 
served  that  the  boundarjsione,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a  name  to  the 
town/  stands  near  that  building. 

f  In  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  p.  275>  Inigo  Jontfs  is  said  to  have  rt^ 
•id^d  fnt  some  time  at  Staines ;  but  it  does  nut  appear  that  ony  notice  of  b.i^ 
jtsideuce  is  preserved  iu  the  parish  books. 
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(1756).  This  monanieiil  ii  fonned  of  a  sarcophagpi  of  black 
marble,  placed  in  front  of  a  marble  pyramid|  together  with 
medallions  of  the  deceased*  On  the  north  wall  are  the  remaim 
of  two  brackets* 

In  a  small  apartment  under  the  staircase  leading  to  the  gal« 
lery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  presented  the  singular 
and  undesirable  spectacle  of  two  onbaried  coffins,  containing 
human  bodies.  The  coffins  are  covered  with  crimson  vel? et, 
and  are  otherwise  richly  embellished.  They  are  placed  beside 
each  other  on  trestles,  and  bear  respectively  the  following  in- 
KriptioBs: 

Jessie  Aspasia, 

The  Most  Excellent 

And  Truly  Beloved  Wife 

of 
Fred.  W.  Campbell,  Eiq. 

of  Barbreck,  N.  B. 

and  of  Woodlands  in  Surry* 

Died  in  her  S8th  year, 

July  nth,  1812. 

Henry 
£.  A.  Caulfield, 

Esq. 
Died  Sept.  8th 

1808* 
Aged  29  years* 

As  it  was  necessarily  supposed  that  coffins  thus  open  to  in- 
spection wpuld  excite  much  curiosity,  a  ca^  is  preserved  at 
the  Sexton's  house^  which  states,  in  addition  to  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  by  the  above  inscriptions,  that  the  deceased 
lady  was  daughter  of  W*  T.  Caulfield,  Esq.  of  Rahapduft*  in 
Ireland,  by  Jessie,  daughter  of  James,  third  Lord  Rutbven ; 
and  that  she  bore,  with  tranquil  and  exemplary  patience,  a 
fatal  disorder  produced  by  grief  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 

The 
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The  remains  of  that  brother,  removed  from  a  former  place  of 
sepulture*  nov^  lie  beside  her  in  unburied  solemnity.  As  wc 
understand  that  this  dreary  spot  is  daily  visited  by  the  hus- 
band of  the  deceased  lady,  we  suppose  that  this  very  pe- 
culiar preservation  of  mouldering  human  fragments  above 
ground,  and  without  any  enclosing  monument,  is  occasioned 
by  his  extraordinary  sense  of  regret  for  the  loss  he  has  ex- 
perienced. Grief,  in  its  wanderings,  may  furnish  an  excuse 
for  much  eccentricity  when  the  feelings  of  the  mourner  alone 
are  implicated;  but  a  spectacle  thus  awful,  open  to  the  public 
eye,  makes  humanity  shudder,  without  conveying,  as  it  would 
appear,  any  peculiar  lesson  of  moral  utility. 

A  Quild,  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
founded  in  145G,  by  John,  Lord  Berners,  Sir  John  Wenlock» 
and  several  other  persons,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  the  Church  of  Staines.  This  Guild  consisted  of  two  war- 
dens and  a  certain  number  of  brethren  and  sisters.  The  lands 
appertaining  to  it  were  valued,  in  154S,  at  11/.  I7s,6d.  per 
ann,  including  6s,  Sd.  fDr  a  chamber,  called  the  chantry- 
priest's  chamber.* 

^  The  rectory  of  Staines,  which  bad  been  given  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Westminster  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
passed,  in  common  with  many  other  rectorial  endowments,  to 
lay-hands  on  the  Dissolution  of  religious  houses.  The  patron- 
age of  the  vicarge  is  vested  in  the  crown. 

There  are,  in  this  place,  m^eeting-houses  for  the  people 
termed  Quakers,  for  Anabaptists,  and  for  Methodists. 

A  school  for  charitable  education  on  the  Lancaster  principle 
has  lately  been  established,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  A  convenient  building  has  been  erected  for 
this  institution. 

There  is  not  any  manufacture,  of  a  peculiar  character,  or 
of  a  great  extent,  cultivated  at  Staines ;  but  there  are  several 

large 

*  Lysoni'a  Mldd.  Parishes,  p.  S45j  af\er  Chantry  toU  in  the  Augmentation 
Office. 
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large  flonr-nuUsy  worked  by  means  of  a  minor  brancb  of  the 
rWerColne.  There  are,  also,  Calico-groumls  in  this  pavMh. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  the  Friday,  but  is  chiefly  Ki- 
mited  to  interchanges  dependent  on  ^e  neighbourhood.  The 
market^hoase  is  a  mean  brick  building,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  town.  There  are  two  annual  fairs,  botb  of  which  last 
for  one  day  only. ,  One  of  these  fairs  was  granted  by  Henry 
IIL  in  the  year  1228,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westmin- 
ster. The  internal  polity  of  the  town  is  regulated  by  twer 
Constables  and  four  Headboroughs. 

A  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Staines  is  traced  to  a  period  of 
considerable  antiquity.  In  the  year  1262,  three  oaks  out  of 
Windsor-forest  were  granted  by  the  crown  towards  its  repair ; 
and  numerous  grants  of  pontage,  or  a  temporary  toll  to  defray 
the  charge  of  repairs,  were  made  at  different  times  previous 
to  the  year  1600. 

In  1791,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  erecting 
of  a  new  bridge ;  under  which  enactment  certain  tolls  were 
allowed  to  be  taken,  on  which  the  sum  expended  in  raising 
the  structure  was  charged.  In  pursuance  of  this  act  a  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches  was  begun  in  August,  1792,  and  was 
opened  in  March,  1797.  But  the  work  was  conducted  with  so 
little  skill  that  one  of  the  piers  shortly  gave  way,  and  the 
bridge  was  necessarily  taken  down.  A  bridge  of  cast  iron  was 
then  erected;  but,  from  the  continuance  of  ill-fortune,  we 
are  authorized  in  supposing  that  the  same  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  professional  ability  still  remained  ;  for  this  bridge 
likewise  failed.  Having  thus  tried  in  vain  to  render  bridges  of 
entire  stone  and  iron  as  useful  to  the  public  as  the  homely 
wooden  structure  erected  on  a  simple  plan  in  a  remote  age, 
the  builders  employed  on  this  occasion  were  obliged  to  rest 
contented  with  supporting  the  bridge  of  cast  iron  by  wooden 
piles  and  frame  work.  We  submit  a  view  of  this  fabric.  , 
Staines  Bridge,  as  it  is  ^t  present  seen,  was  completed  in  1807; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  atone,  by  durability,  for  its 
deficiencies  in  regard  to  the  graces  of  architecture. 

6  At 
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At  ft  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  in  the  Ticinily  of  the 
ebbrch«  is  an  ancient  and  commodious  house,  termed  Duncrq^, 
the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  Lord  Cranstoun. 

The  parish  of  Staines  is  bounded  on  the  west,  tbroughool 
its  whole  extent,  by  the  ri?er  Thames.  In  other  directions  it 
meets  the  parishes  of  Stanwell,  Ashford;  and  Laleham.  The 
river  Colne  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Stainea  church. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  milea  from  Staines,  on  tbr 
north-east,  is  the  village  of 

STANWELU 

The  parish  is  separated  from  Buckinghamshire  by  the  rirer 
Colne,  and,  in  other  directions,  is  bounded  by  Bedfont,  Staines^ 
and  Harmondsworth.  A  great  benefit  has  accrued  to  this  pa- 
rochial district  from  its  recent  enclosure.  The  waste  land« 
while  it  remained  open,  consbted  of  more  than  dOO  acres^  of 
which  about  350  were  situated  on  Hounslow-heath*  The 
whole  is  now  placed  under  a  system  of  profitable  cultiration^ 

In  the  record  of  Domesday  Stanwelle  is  said  to  be  held  of 
the  King  by  Walter  Fitzoiher.  It  answered  for  fi^fteen  hides^ 
Two  knights  had  two  hides  and  a  half.  There  were  four  mi.lIsA 
yielding  seventy  shillings  and  (our  hundred  eels,  save  twenty- 
five;  and  three  wears,  which  produced  one  thousand  eels. 
Meadow  for  twelve  ploughs  (or  equal  to  twelve  carucates). 
Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village ;  and  pannage  for  one 
hundred  hogs.  Its  whole  value  was  fourteen  pounds;  when 
received  six  pounds.* 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above  Walter  Fitsotber,  was 
warden  of  Windsor-castle  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment he  assumed  the  surname  of  Windsor.  His  descen- 
dants possessed  the  manor  of  Stanwell  until  the  year  1541  ;t 
and  resided  here  in  the  exercise  of  ancient  English  hospitality* 

In 

*  fi«wdwen*t  Tnuii.  of  Domesday  for  Mi<Ul.  p.  19. 
t  The  33rd  year  of  Hon.  VIIL 
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In  xht  year  1541,  the  manor  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mb 
fiimily,  by  a  very  peculiar  and  unjustifiable  method,  if  the 
story  generally  received'  be  indeed  correct.  It  is  said  that 
King  Henry  VIII.  being  advked  to  dispose  of  the  lands  ac« 
croing  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  mo* 
naster ies,  by  way  of  gift  or  exchange,  selected  Andrews  Lord 
Windsor  for  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  would  negotiate 
a  bargain.  As  a  prelude  to  this  treaty,  he  informed  Lord 
Windsor  that  be  would  dine  with  him  at  Stanwell ;  and  a  splea* 
did  entertainment  was  accordingly  prepared,-  of  which  h« 
partook.  Towards  the  close  of  the  banquet,  the  King  told 
his  host  that  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  abode 
that  he  was  determined  on  possessing  it,  though  not  without 
an  exchange  advantageous  to  the  owner.  Lord  Windsor  re* 
plied  that  he  hoped  his  Highness  was  not  in  earnest,  as  Stan- 
well  had  been  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  so  many  genera- 
tions ;  but  the  King^  with  a  stern  countenance,  said  that  "  it 
must  he,**  and  commanded  hiin«  on  his  allegiance,  to  repair  to 
the  attorney-general  without  delay. 

His  Lordship  accordingly  waited  on  that  ofiicer;  and  found, 
ready  prepared,  a  conveyance  of  Bordesley  Abbey,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  with  its  lands  and  appurtenances,  in  ex- 
change for  the  manor  on  which  bis  family  had  so  long  resided, 
finding  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of  encountering 
the  displeasure  of  the  King,  he  conveyed  this  manor  to  his 
Majesty.  Go  which  he  was  directed  to  quit  Stanwell  imme- 
diately ;  and  this  order  he  likewise  obeyed,  although  he  had 
laid  in  his  Chrintmas  provisions,  and  bad  intended  to  keep  that 
season  with  wonted  hespitality.  The  provisions  he  left  in  the 
house,  saying  that,  at  any  rate,  they  should  not  find  it  bare 
StanwjclL* 

In 

*  Tbis  ttory  it  related  by  Sir  William   Dugdale,  "  who  had  it  from  ihe 

mwatb  of  Thomas  Lord  Windsor/'    Tlie  deed  of  Exchange  is  in  the  Aag* 

mentation  Oflke,  and  bears  date  March  Uih,  dSrd  of  Heury  VIII.     It  is 

•  prebahU 
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In  the  year  1603,  the  site  of  this  manor^  and  the  denesne 
lands,  were  granted  by  James  L  to  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards 
Lord  Kny  vet  The  Lady  Mary,  daughter  ef  King  James,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  this  nobleman  at  Stanwell.  and  died 
here  in  1607.  The  estate  was  subsequently  vested  in  the  Falk* 
land  family,  and  was  sold  by  Lord  Falkland,  in  1730,  to  John* 
Earl  of  Donmore.  In  1754,  it  was  purchased  by  John  Gib* 
bons,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  John  Gibbons,  Bart,  and  K.  B.) 
and  is  now  the  property  of  his  descendant.  Sir  John  Gibbons, 
Bart.  The  manor*house,  a  spacious  old  building,  with  good 
attached  grounds,  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Stanwell  is  a  pleasing  structure,  in 
the  Gothic,  or  English,  style  of  architecture,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  stone  and  flint.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  square 
lower,  of  flint  and  stone  in  chequer-work,  from  which  springs 
a  neat,  and  rather  lofty,  spire. 

The  interior  is  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  much  superior  in 

general  character  to  the  majority  of  the  village-churches  in  this 

county.    It  comprises  a  double  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles, 

divided  by  pointed  arches  which  rest  on  massy  pillars,  some 

being  octagonal  and  others  circular.    On  the  south  wall  of  the 

chancel  are  two  stone  stalls  and  some  traces  of  a  piscina ;  be* 

yond  which,  towards  the  west,  extends  a  range  of  eight  niches, 

or  stalls,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for 

the  accommodation  of  the  brethren  of  Cbertsey,  to  whom  the 

rectory  of  Sun  well  was  appropriated  by  Richard  de  Windsor, 

about  the  year  1415.* 

On 

prohkble  tlmt  tbe  tyr«iuioot  injastice  of  King  Henry  was  somewhat  height- 
ened in  colouring  (though  perhaps  unconscionsljr)  by  Dagdale,  who  dis- 
liked tlie  memory  of  Henry,  on  account  of  his  disiolviog  the  monastic 
bouses ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  according  to  the  story  as  told  on  hu  an- 
thority,  Lord  Windsor  couTeyed  the  manor  to  his  Majesty  before  Christ- 
mas, wbereas  it  is  shewn  above,  that  the  deed  of  exchange  really  hears 
a  date  subsequent  to  that  season. 

*  See  some  argnraenis  in  support  of  this  conjecture  in  the  work  intituled 
Fxclesiastical  Topograpbyi  &c. 


IBln  Ae  tioiHh  side  pf  the  cbancel  is  an  utor-iamb^  b^iieath 
«a  obt«3e  Gothic  arcb«  embeUished  with  quatrefoils.  Oa  an 
uprifht  dab  of  granite  9tone  bco^^ilih  the  arch  were  formerly 
bra3s  plate««  mib  effigies  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife»  to- 
gether with  aa  ioscription  and  armorial  bearijigs;  but  these 
ba?e  long  since  been  tom  away.  This  jaionument  was  erected 
for  Tkoma$  Windsor,  Esq.  who  died  in  148&  He  was  father 
ef  Andrews,  the  first  Lord  Windsor ;  and  in  his  will  (whicb 
b  printed  in  Coilins's  Peerage,  and  is  extretnely  curioos,)  he 
directs  that  his  body  shaU  be  buried  "  on  the  north  side  of  the 
^erof  the  church  of  our  lady  of  Sunwell,  afor  the  ymage  of 
our  lady,  wher  the  sepulture  of  onr  Lord  slondith ;  and  that 
there  be  made  a  playne  tombe  of  marble  of  a  competent 
height,  to  th'  entent  that  yt  may  ber  the  blessid  body  of  our 
Lord  and  the  sepulture  at  the  time  of  Estre  to  stand  upon  Uie 
same/'* 

On  the  same  wall  is  the  stately  monument  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Kn^vet,  and  Elisabeth  his  wife,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
the  chancel  This  monument  is  of  veined  marble,  with  €o« 
lumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Stoue,  who  received  for  executing  it  the  sum  of  2[5l,f  The 
effigies  of  Lord  Kny  vet  and  his  lady  are  represented,  in  the 
size  of  life,  kneeling  before  books.  On  a  tablet  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  Latin,  of  considerable  length,  commemorating  the 
descent  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  both  of  whom  appear, 
from  an  inscription  on  the  floor,  to  have  died  in  the  year 

On  the  floor  are  several  stones  from  which  ancient  brasses 
have  been  irreverently  taken ;  and  here  is  still  a  brass,  with 
an  inscription  in  the  old  English  oharacter,  to  Richard  Thorp, 
rector  of  Stanwell,  who  died  m  1408. 

The 

*  We  have  already  noticed  monumeiils  that  deftigaied  for  ihe  donbie  por- 
pose  of  aepoltare  and  religious  ceremomals,  in  our  accoiinl  of  Uie  pafi«b<« 
chsrch  of  Hadiuey. 

t  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  4to.  edit.  p.  168. 
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The  rectory  of  Stiinwell  was  formerly  a  siaecore  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Windsor  family^  and  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  vicarage  was  vested  in  the  rector.  Richard  de  Windsor^ 
m  the  year  1415,  exchanged  this  rectory  and  advowson  for 
the  manor  of  West  Bedfont,  with  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Chertsey.  At  about  the  same  time  a  vicarage  was  endowed^ 
to  which  the  Abbots  of  Chertsey  presented  until  the  Disso* 
lotion,  since  which  period  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  has 
remained  with  the  crown.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Brano  Ryves^ 
author  of  the  Merairiu9  Ruiiicus  (an  account  of  the  oppres* 
sions  to  which  the  Royalists  were  subject  during  the  troubled 
part  of  the  17th  century)  was  Vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was 
deprived  during  the  ci? ii  wao  but  recovered  his  preferments 
•n  the  restoration. 

There  is  in  this  village  a  school  for  the  charitable  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children,  founded  in  attention  to  the  will  of  The* 
mas  Lord  Knyvet,  whose  monument  we  have  noticed  in  the 
church.  The  ancient  school-house  erected  in  obedience  to  hia 
Lordship's  testamentary  directions,  is  still  remaining. 


BEDFONT. 

This  is  a  small  village  seated  on  the  great  western  road,  and 
distant  from  London  nearly  thirteen  miles.  It  is  ofben  called 
East  Bedfont,*  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hamlet  of  Bedfont 
west,  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Stanwell.  The  name  is  written 
Bed^fitnt,  and  Bed^fvnde,  in  the  record  of  Domesday,  and  the 
principal  manor  is  there  said  to  be  held  by  Richard,  of  Walter 
the  son  of  Other.  It  was  worth  in  the  whole  four  pounds ; 
when  received  twenty  shillings ;  in  King  Edward's  time  six 

pounds. 

•  Among  the  oimaum  orders  of  people  connected  'witli  the  traiBc  of  the 
weitem-ioed,  tlie  nnme  of  ihtt  piece  it  usoallf  pronounced  Belfoandt  e  cor- 
roption  the  more  lenarkable  as  It  implicatet  no  abbreriatiou,  or  increased 
tue  of  deliverj. 
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pounds.  Another  manor  at  Bedfont*  noticed  in  the  same  re- 
cord«  is  described  as  lying  within  the  manor  of  Feltham,  and 
was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Moreton  (Mortain  in  Normandy)  who 
was  half-lirother  to  the  Conqueror.*  This  estate  was  valued 
at  5s,  per  annum,  the  same  when  received;  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  valued  at  20s.  The  principal 
manor  of  Bedfont,  and  the  manor  of  Hatton,  included  withia 
the  same  parochial  district,  are  now  the  property  of  his  6rac« 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Parish  Church' is  a  small  rural  structure^  but  possesses 
considerable  and  interesting  marks  of  antiquity.  The  walls 
of  this  building  are  composed  of  stone,  and  the  chief  door- 
way, or  that  within  a  wooden  porch  on  the  south  side,  is  of 
Saxon  architecture,  ornamented  with  a  double  series  of  cheV* 
ron-work.  Several  windows  on  the  south  side  are  small  ami 
lancet-shaped.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  wooden  spire,  of 
humble  construction. 

The  interior  consists  of  d  nave  and  chancel,  which  are 
separated  by  a  round-headed  arch,  with  a  moulding  of  zig« 
^ag.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  one  of  those  small 
square  cavities,  or  recesses,  which  so  often  occur  in  ancient 
churches,  and  which  were  probably  used  for  depositing  books, 
or  sacred  articles  wanted  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

The  monuments  in  this  church  require  but  little  notice.  On 
the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  tablet,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Goodwin,  who  died  in  1752,  and  Matthew 
Goodwin,  Gent.  1753 ;  placed  there  by  Margaret,  danghier  of 
the  former  person.  Attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  ts 
a  sarcophagus  of  various-coloured  marble,  for  the  wife  of 
Henry  Whitfield,  D,  D.  Vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  in 
1795. 

Pakt  IV.  2  K  The 

*  The  name  of  thit  Earl  often  occarf  in  our  allaiions  to  the  encient  state 
of  propertjr  id  Middlesex:  and  the  freqnency  of  its  occurrence  will  create 
Httle  turpriie,  when  it  it  reeollected  that  he  hald  no  leu  than  793  English 
manors. 
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'  The  southern  entrance  ta  the  charch-yard  is  rendered  ati 
object  of  notice  with   many  travellers,   by  two  aged  yews, 
'Which  would  impart  solemnity  if  suffered  to  retain  their  nai- 
tural  gloomy  umbrage,  spreading  like  a  vegetative  pall  over 
'the  ashes  of  the  village-dead.    But  the  ingenuity  of  some  ru- 
'  ral  designer  has  displayed  itself  in  torturing  these  funereal 
-trees  into  topiary  work,  forming  an  arch  of    entrance,  sur* 
mouhted  by  shapes  intended  to  represent  two  peacocks.    Care- 
ful periodical  trimmings  prevent  nature  from  obliterating  this 
^distortion;  but  the  date  of  1704,  which  is  cut  in  broad  figures 
on  a  prominent  part  of  the  work«  desirably  shews  the  folly  to 
be  of  no  very  modern  date. 

The  rectorial  tithes  of  Bedfont  are  held  by  a  lessee  under 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  is 
•vested  in  that  prelate. 


ASHFORD 

k  notked  in  the  survey  of  Domesday  by  the  name  of  £re* 
farde,  aad  in  ancient  records  subsequent  to  the  great  survey 
by  those  of  Echeltford  and  Echeleiford,  from  the  ford  over 
the  little  river  £xe,  or  Echel. 

Asbferd  is  a  chapelry  annexed  to  Staines  ;  but,  with  regard 
to  its  civil  jarisdiction,  is  a  separate  parish.  The  village  is 
•ituated  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  great  westera 
road,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  London.  On  Ash  ford 
common  his  Majesty  formerly  held  frequent  reviews  of  ca- 
valry; but  the  display  of  military  pomp  has  yielded  to  the 
bumbler  labours  of  the  plough,  the  whole  of  the  parish  being 
now  enclosed. 

The  manor  appears  to  have  been  an  appendage  to  Staines, 

from  a  very  remote  period,  until   the  dissolution  of  religious 

houses.     King  Edgar  is  said  to  have  granted  the  manor  of 

Siainesy  with  :Iand  at  Sceietfard,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent 

^  of 
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6f  Westminster.*  On  the  surrender  of  that  monastery,  this 
inanor  (together  with  Staines)  was  annexed  to  the  honour  of 
Hampton  Court  The  manor  of  Ashford  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1601,  to  Ou'y  Qodolphin  and  John  Smythe* 
from  whom  passing  through  many  hands,  it  was  at  length  da^ 
vised,  by  Peter  Store r,  Esq.  who  died  in  1760,  to  bis  sister 
Martha,  wife  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  in  whose  family  the  pro* 
perty  is  now  vested. 

The  present  Chapel  of  Ashford,  which  is  a  plain  brick  build* 
ing,  with  a  steeple  and  smstU  spire,  was  erected  in  the  yeai^ 
1796,  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants^ 
but  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord  of  the 
manor.  The  structure'  which  was  then  taken  down,  was  an 
ancient  building  of  brick  and  stone,  the  south  door  being  o£ 
fiaxon  architecture  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  Among  tbft 
tombs  in  the  chiapel-yard  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev» 
John  Jdbb,  D.  2>.  Dean  of  Caahel  (father  of  the  calebrated 
Dr.  John  Jebb ;)  and  Anne  his  relict. 

The  chapel  of  Ashford  is  served  by  a  curate  appointed  by 
the  vicar  of  Staines,  and  is  said  by  Newcourt  to  be  endowed 
with  a  house,  28  acres  and  a  half,  and  two  yards>  of  glebe»t 
The  great  tithes  are  the  property  of  the  lord  of  tbe  manor. 

FELTHAM. 

This  parish  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Staines,  and  joins  Ashford  on  the  east.  Tha 
name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Feldham,  si^ifying 
"the  Field  Village,  or  Village  in  a  Field."  The  village  of 
Feltham  is  chiefly  of  a  rural  and  humble  character,  but  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  several  dwellings  of  an  oftOc* 
mental  description. 

2K8  or 

*  Vide,  Dart's  Antiqoitiei  of  WdtminSli^ 
t  Rtptrtoriun,  Vol.  I.  p.  735/ 
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Of  the  manor  the  following  notice  is  takeii  in  Domesday  i 
*•  Earl  Moreton  (Mortain  in  Normandy)  holds  the  manor  of 
Feltham,  taxed  at  twelve  hides.  The  arable  land  is  ten  ca- 
rucates.  There  are  six  hides  in  demesne^  on  which  is  one 
plough ;  three  more  might  be  employed.  The  vilianes  have 
eight  ploughs*  There  are  fourteen  vilianes^  who  hold  a  vir- 
gate  each;  five  others  who  have^half  a  virgate  each;  and 
two  slaves,  or  bondmen.  There  is  meadow  land  equal  to  ten 
carocBteSf  and  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.  The  total 
ralue  is  6^  fer  oamam  ;  when  it  came  into  the  Earl's  posses* 
sion  it  was  only  4/.  but  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  it  was  87. 
Two  Thanes  were  then  seized  of  this  manor ;  one  of  them,  a 
vassal  of  the  King,  held  five  hides  as  a  separate  manor ;  the 
ether,  a  vassal  of  Earl  Harold,  had  seven  hides  as  a  separate 
manor  also,  and  could  alien  to  whom  he  pleased/' 

These  two  manors  were  united  under  the  Earl  of  Mortain, 
And  became  subsequently  the  property  of  Hawise,  Countess 
of  Rumaze,  who  gave  the  conjoined  estate  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Giles,  without  the  bars.  By  that  establishment  it  was  sur^ 
rendered  to  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  and  was  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  families  of  Cottiugton  and  Chamber.  The 
manor  became  the  property  of  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk  by  an 
intermarriage  with  the  latter  family  ;  from  whom  it  passed  to 
his  son,  Aubrey,  Lord  Vere,  afterwards  Duke  oF  St,  Alban's. 
By  this  noble  family  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Fish.  The 
manor  of  Feltham  is,  however,  only  nominal,  and  exercises 
no  manorial  rights,  the  whole  of  this  parish  being  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  adjacent  manor  of  Kennington. 
'  The  former  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan,  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lysons  as  "  a  small  structure,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  nave  and  a  north  aisle.  It  is  built  of  flint  and  ston^ 
chiefly  the  lapis  compositus,  commonly  called  the  Plumb-pud- 
ding stone.  At  the  west  end.  is  a  wooden  tower  and  spire,  al- 
most covered  with  ivy,  issuing  from  a  single  stein,  eighteen 

inched 
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inches  in  girth/'*  This  building  was  taken  down*  and  the 
present  brick  edifice  erected  on  its  site,  about  the  year  1809. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  low  tower»  with  an  embattled  parapet 
and  coping  of  stone,  surmounted  by  a  small  spire  covered  with 
shingle.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel^  with  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end. 

The  rectory  of  Feltham  was  granted,  with  the  manor,  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Giles ;  but,  on  the  surrender  to  the  crown,  it 
passed  into  lay  hands,  and  subsequently^  together  with  the 
advowson,  became  the  property  of  Lord  Cottington.  Both 
have  since  passed  through  the  same  hands  as  the  manor. 

It  appears  from  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
in  1650,  that  Job  Iggleton,  then  incumbent  of  the  vicarage, 
was  presented  by  President  Bradshaw,  who  possessed  the 
estates  of  Lord  Cottington,  confiscated  for  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause. 

Feltham  contains  a  small  Dissenting  meeting  house,  recently 
established. 

HANWORTH 

is  a  small  and  rural  village  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  dreary 
fiat  of  Hounslow.  This  parish  is  bounded  by  Hampton  and 
Sunbury  on  the  south  ;  and  in  other  directions  by  Teddington» 
Islewortb,  and  Feltham.  The  term  Hanworth  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  words  haen  and  worth,  signifying  a 
small  village. 

The  manor  of  Hanworth  is  thus  noticed  in  Domesday  :*« 
"  Robert  holds  this  manor,  which  answers  for  five  hides,  under 
Earl  Roger  (Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Arundel).  The 
land  is  three  carucates.  Four  ploughs  are  kept  in  employ  on 
the  demesnes  and  the  villanes  lands.     One   villane  hold^  a 

2K3  hide; 

*  Middlesex  Parishes,  p.  47.  See,  also,  an  account  of  tlie  aocient  charcli 
p(  Feltham  ia  the  work  iniitalcd  Eccleiiaittcal  Topography. 
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hide;  five  f>theri  ba?€  each  a  virgate  ;  and  there  ar^  two  cot- 
tars. Thfi  meadow  land  is  equal  to  one  carucate,  and  there  if 
pastare  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.  The  total  annual  value 
is  409.  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  60s. 
It  was  thep  the  property  of  Ulf,  a  domestic  servant  of  the 
King." 

The  manor  had«  afterwards,  many  successive  proprietors, 
and  appears  to  have  been  possesHed  by  the  families  of  Roth- 
^ell  and  Crosby,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  fifiecnth 
.ceptury.  It  subsequently  cauie  to  the  crown,  but  at  what  pe« 
|-iod  is  uncertain,  although  it  is  known  that  King  Henry  VIII. 
presented  to  the  rectory  as  early  as  1519.f  Hanworih  now 
,  )>ecanfie  favoured  as  a  royal  residence,  and  Camden  describes 
it  as  "  a  royal,  though  but  small  hotise,  so  much  admired  by 
Ki^g  Hei>ry  VIII  that  he  made  it  his  chief  pleasure-seat.'^ 
The  fondness  of  Henry  for  his  circumscribed  pal^e  of  Han- 
worih failed,  however,  to  preserve  him  from  jealousy  at  the 
snaguiBcence  with  which  the  voluptuous  Vi^olsey  was  com- 
pleting the  mansion  of  Hampton  Court;  and  this  growing 
jealousy  the  Cardinal  thought  it  prudent  to  remove,  by  pre- 
senting the  cause  to  his  rapacious  masler. 

Henry,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  settled  Hanworth  in 
dower  on  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  who  frequently  resided  here, 
after  hisdeaihi  with  her  last  husband.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
the  Lord  Admiral.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  with  the  care  of 
whose  education  Queen  Katherine  was  entrusted,  and  who  was 
then  in  her  fifteenth  year,  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Hanworth, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  and  her  ill-chosen  husbandi 
We  have  noticed,  in  our  account  of  Chel8ea,f  the  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  respecting  the  designs  of  the  Lord 
Admiral  on  that  Princess,  and  which  were  made  an  article  of 
accusation  on  his  impeachment.  If  he  aspired  to  the  crown 
by  means  of  Elizabeth,  and  contemplated,  for  that  purpo&r, 

thf 
•  Newcourt'i  IVepertonum,  V*>1.  I,  p.  6«9. 
t  Vidifk  Ante,  p.  47. 
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the  removal  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  he  certainly  took  moit 
extraordinary  means  to  effect  his  intention,  as  the  Queen,  it 
appears,  was  more  than  a  passive  spectator  of  his  familiarities 
with  her  illustrious  ward.  As  the  detail  is  somewhat  curious^ 
and  assists  in  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  we  shall  in- 
sert an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Katberine  Aschyly,  a 
lady  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  Princess :— - 

*'  At  Hanworlh  be  (the  Lord  Admiral)  would  likewise  come 
in  the  morning  unto  her  Grace ;  but,  as  she  remembereth,  at 
all  times,  she  was  up  before,  savyng  two  mornyngs,  the  which 
two  mornyngs  the  Quene  came  with  him,"  and  some  romping 
gambols  ensued.  **  Another  time  at  Hanworlh,  in  the  garden, 
he  wrated  with  her,  and  cut  her  gown  in  an  hundred  pieces* 
beyng  black  cloth ;  and  when  she  came  up,  this  examinate 
chid  with  hir,  and  hir  Grace  answered,  she  could  not  do  with- 
all,  for  the  Quene  held  her  while  the  Lord  Admyrall  cut  it."* 

In  the.  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  William,  Earl  of  Pem« 
broke  was  keeper  of  tbe  wardrobe,  and  of  the  "  Park  at  Han- 
worlh. In  1J58,  the  manor  wa9  granted  for  life  to  Anne,  Du- 
chess of  Somerset,  widow  of  tbe  Protector  \  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  leased  in  1594,  to  William  Killegrew,  for  80  years. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the 
scene  of  her  youthful  merriment,  and  during  this  visit  she  sat 
for.her  portrait  to  Cornelius  Kete!  f 

From  1620  till  1625,  Hanworlh  was  occupied  by  James  Vis- 
count Doncaster,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  and,  two  years 
sub^'quent,  the  manor  was  granted  in  fee  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer 
and  Alexander  Strafford,  probably  as  trustees  for  Sir  Francis 
CoUingion,  in  whom  tbe  property  became  vested  about  that 
time.  In  1628,  he  was  created  Lord  Cottington,  of  Han- 
worth.  His  Lordship  appears  to  have  made  considerable  im- 
provements at  this  place,  which  he  thus  mentions  in  a  letter 
lo  I^rd    Strafford,  dated    1629.     ^'  There  begins  to  grow  a 

2  K  4  brick 

*  Jkyne'i  Burleigh  Papers,  &c.  p.  99. 
t  Aiurcci*  PMiUiqg,  p,  118. 
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brick  wall  about  all  the  gardens  at  Hanworth/which>  though 
it  be  a  large  extent,  yet  will  be  too  little  for  the  multitude  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild-fowl,  that  are  to  b*^  bred  in  it 
There  is  a  certain  large  room  made  under  the  new  building, 
with  a  fountain  in  it  and  other  rare  devices ;  and  the  open  gal- 
lery is  all  painted  by  the  hand  of  a  second  Titian.**^  Dainty 
walks  are  made  abroad,  insomuch  that  the  old  porter  with  the 
long  beard  is  like  to  have  a  good  revenue  by  admitting  stran* 
gers  that  will  come  to  see  these  rarities.  It  will  be  good  en* 
tertainment  to  see  the  amazement  of  the  barbarous  northern 
folk,  who  have  scarce  arrived  to  see  a  well  cut  hedge,  when 
the  fame  of  these  rarities  shall  draw  them  thither :  certainly 
they  will  wholly  neglect  the  sight  of  Hocos's  dog,  and  Hocus 
himself  will  confess  that  calves  with  five  legs,  and  the  puppets 
themselves,  will  be  nothing  in  comparison  of  this  sight.  My 
wife  is  the  principal  contriver  of  all  this  machine,  who,  with 
her  clothes  tucked  up,  and  a  staff  in  her  hand,  marches  from 
place  to  place,  like  an  Amazon  commanding  an  army.^'f 

In  the  month  of  August,  1635,  the  Queen  and  her  vvhole 
f;ourt  were  entertained  at  Hanworth  by  Lord  Cottington ;%  and 
in  IG37,  be  obtained  a  grant  of  free  warren,  and  licence  to 
inclose  100  acres  within  his  park.  This  nobleman  was  after- 
wards involved  in  the  unhappy  disputes  of  Charles  with  his 
Parliament;  inconsequence  of  which  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated, and  Hanworth  became  the  property  of  the*  president 
Bradshaw.  The  possessions  ef  Lord  Cottington  were  recover- 
ed by  his  cousin  and  heir  at  law  (his  Lordship  having  died 
l^efore  the  restoration,  without  issue)  who  sold  the  manor  of 
Hanworth,  in  1670,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chamber.  By  an  inter- 
marriage with  the  Chamber  family,  it  became  the  property  of 
Lord  V^re  Beauclerk,  created,  in  1750,  Baron  Vere  of  Haw 

worth: 

*  This  gallery  is  ssid  by  Lord  Orford  to  htTe  been  painted  by  CUyn, 

t  Strafford  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p.  51.  Middlesex  Parishes,  9b,  96.  &c. 

}  Strafford  Papers,  I.  p.  463. 
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worth.    From  this  nobleman  it  descended  to  bis  son,  Aubrey, 
Duke  of  St.  Albah's. 

Tbe  royal  seat  of  Henry,  and  the  scene  of  so  many  festi? e 
events,  together  with  the  •'  dainty  rarities''  created  by  Lord 
Gottington  and  his  Amazonian  I^dy,  have  now  disappeared, 
the  premises  being  destroyed  by  lire,  on  the  S6th  of  March* 
1797.  It,  retained,  however,  at  that  period,  but  little  of  iu  an- 
cient form,  in  consequence  of  various  repairs  and  alterations. 
The  principal  work  of  art  destroyed  by  the  flames  was  a  ceil- 
ing painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ;  the  house  containing  at 
the  time  of  the  lire,  no  pictures,  except  a  few  portraits  which 
were  copies. 

The  Park  of  Hanworth  is  divided  by  a  public  road,  and  the 
portions  thus  separated  are  distinctively  called  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Park.  In  the  former  division,  and  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  edifice,  a  house  of  moderate  proportions 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  purchased 
of  him,  together  with  the  manor,  by  James  Ramsay  Cuth- 
bert,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor.  In  th^  garden  are  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  palace,  consisting  chiefly  of  two 
kitchen  fire  places,  the  great  width  and  capacity  of  which 
plainly  indicate  the  hospitality  that  once  reigned  throughout 
the  mansion. 

In  the  Small  Park  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  has  a  residence, 
which  is  seated  on  a  slight  elevation  and  is  agreeably  shaded 
by  trees. 

The  ancient  Parish  Church  of  Hanworth,  which  is  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  notice  of  this  place,  as  ''  a  small  Go- 
thic structure  of  flint  and  stone,  consisting  of  a  chancel  and 
nave,  with  a  low  wooden  turret  at  the  west  end,''  has  been 
taken  down  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  new  church 
erected,  after  a  design  of  the  late  James  Wyatt,  Esq.  archi« 
tect.  The  modern  building,  which  is  small  and  in  the  English 
or  Gothic  style,  is  in  many  parts,  possessed  of  considerable 
Jieauty.    Tb»  interior  will,  perhitps,  meet  ^ith  the  most  ge^ 

i»«ral 


n«ral  apprx>bation.  An  elegant  and  striking  limplicity  here 
prevails.  The  whole  is  divided  into  a  chancel  and  nave,  the 
former  being  ascended  by  two  steps,  and  paved  with  black 
9nd  white  marble*  There  is  no  window  on  the  east;  but  over 
the  communion-table  is  an  altar-piece,  with  three  canopied 
niches.  On  each,  side  of  the  table,  a  seat*  imitating  stone- 
work>  is  atuched  to  the  wall.  The  west  window  consists  of 
pointed  glass. 

The  nu>st  distinguished  monumental  inscription  is  on  a  stone 
in  the  chancel,  to^Ar^,  Hubs  qf  &.  Aiban's,  who  died  Feb. 
VI.  1802,  aged  02  years. 

The  Benefice  of  Hanworth  constitutes  a  rectory,  and  the  ad* 
Towson  is  attached  to  the  manor.  Adam  de  Brom»  founder  ot 
Oriel  Colliege,  Oxford*  was  rector  of  Hanworth  in  the  year 
1315.* 

As  natives  of  this  parish  entitled  to  biographical  notice, 
may  be  mrntioqed  s^erai  of  the.  family  of  Kiilegrew,  whd 
attained  some  celebrity  in  tb!9  reigns  of  Kings  Charles  L 
and  11. 

William^  son  of  Sir  Rob.ert  Kiliegrew,  was  baptised  here 
May  28, 1606.  He  was  the  eldest  sun  of  Sir  Robert,  and  waa 
educated  at  St.  John's  College^  Oxford.  Becoming  afterwards 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  CharJes  L 
he  was  knighted,  and  bad  the  command  of  the  troops  which 
gnarded  the  King's  person,  during  the  whole  of  tlie  Civil  War, 
He  was  Vice  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Catherine,  afler  the  Re« 
storation,  for  the  long  term  of  22  years;  and,  having  retired 
from  court,  died  in  1693,  Sir  William  was  author  of  some 
dramatic  pieces,  and  of  "  Detached  thoughts  on  the  Insta* 
bility  of  human  happiness/' 

Thi^  place  is  also  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  in  161 1«  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  King 
Charles  IJ,  during  his  exile,  having  been  page  to  fajs  royal 

father* 

«  9iB»  ft  notice  of  Adso^  de  ^ronintfae  «« Beauties'^  for  OxforcUyfei 

f^  :iW,etse9. 
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hlh9f*  Thonas  Killegrew  gaintd  sudi  an  ascendancy  over  the. 
Dkiod  of  his  youthful  master,  by  the  Lffilliancy  of  bis  wit  an4 
his  cottvivial  talents,  aided  perhaps  by  the  steadiness,  of  bia 
attachineot  during  misfttrtune,  that,  after  the  Restoration,  it 
is  said  be  was  permitted  to  have  access  to  him,  when  the  firat 
Peers  of  the  realm  were  dc»icd  that  privile^ce ;  and  be  wonid 
often,  through  the  medium  of  a  jest,  convey  bold  trnths  to  the 
^r  of  the  dissipated  monarch,  on  the  subject  of  his  neglect  of 
state  afiairs.  In  1651,  be  was  sent  to  Venice,  as  the  King'a 
resident  at  that  state.  Bot,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon^  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  Republic  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fligacy of  his  character,  after  a  reaidence  of  some  time,  tend* 
ing  neither  to  the  advantage  of  hi«  master,  nor  to  his  own  ho* 
uottr.  While  at  Venice  he  wrote  Mveral  plays,  to  wbioki  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  manner  of  his  leaving  the  Rept^iilic, 
Sir  John  Denham  alludes  in  some  satirical  lines.— Thomas 
Killegrew's  plays,  being  eleven  in  number,  were  printed  in 
1664,  in  one  volume,  folio. 

Henry,  another  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killegrew,  wos  baptized 
))ere,  "  Feb.  16,  1613-3."  Henry  Killegrew  was  Sir  Ro- 
bert's  fifth  son,  and  having  taken  holy  orders,  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster.  After  su^ 
fering  many  hardships  during  the  interregnum,  he  recovered 
his  stall,  upcm  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  almoner  to  the 
Bukeof  York,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy.  In  common  with 
bis  brothers.  Dr.  Kiliegrew  was  a  dramatic  author,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  17  wrote  a  play  called  The  Conspiracy,  pub- 
lished in  16d8,  and  republished,  with  the  altered  title  of  Pal- 
lantus  and  Eudora,  in  1653.  Dr.  Killegrew  was  father  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Killegrew,  the  poetess. 

Four  sons  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  Knt.  were  natives  of  this 
parish.  This  gentleman  married  FJizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William,  and  sister  ef  Sir  Robert  Killegrew^  of  Hanwortb. 
It  was  the  unusual  fortune  of  Sir  Majirice,  to  have  five  sons, 

all 
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M  of  whom  were  knighted.  One  of  them>  Sir  John«  disttn- 
Ipuighed  himself  by  some  important  victories  in  the  west  of  £fi« 
gland,  particularly  at  Stratton  in  Cornwall,  as  an  officer  in 
the  royal  army  ;  for  which  latter  signal  service  he  was  created* 
by  the  King,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.*  Sir  William,  ano- 
ther son,  was  governor  of  Virginia,  and  published  a  History 
•f  that  Province. 

Among  the  entries  of  the  Cottington  family,  in  the  parish 
register,  occurs  that  of  **  Charles,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Cotting* 
ton.  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  of  the  Lady  Anne,  baptized 
July  21,  1628 ;  the  witnesses  being  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
king,  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  George,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  Lady  Marchioness  Hamilton/' 

Adjoining  Ashford  oh  the  south,  and  Laleham  on  the  east  is 
ihe  parish  of 

LITTLETON, 

which  comprises  about  one  thousand  acres  of  good  arable  and 
grass  land.  The  manorial  rights,  and  the  whole  property  of 
the  parish  (witl^  the  exception  of  one  tenement)  are  possessed 
by  Thomas  Wood,  Esq.  whose  family  procured  the  manorial 
parts  of  the  estate,  by  purchase,  in  the  18th  century. 

Littleton  House^  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wood,  is  a  spacious  brick 
mansion,  locally  said  to  have  been  erected  nearly  at  the  same 
tin^e  with  King  William's  buildings  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
by  the  same  workmen  employed  on  those  parts  of  the  royal 
structure.  The  situation  of  this  residence  is  undesirably  flat* 
but  the  attached  grounds  are  extensive  and  richly  verdurous. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  family-seat,  and  on  a  rural  and 
pleasing  spot,  is  the  handsome  residence  of  Colonel  Wood, 
son  of  the  above  gentleman,  and  M.  P.  for  Brecknock-  This 
was  anciently  the  manor-house  of  (.ittleton. 

The  ParUh  Church  is  a  respectable  building,  in  the  early 

alylj^ 

*  Vidi  ARte,  trticU  Twlckenbtii. 
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Style  oF  Engtishi  or  Gothic  architecture,  bttt  the  exterior  haf  ^ 
BOW  sC  covering  of  rough-cast.    In  the  chancel  occur  some  lan- 
cet-shaped windows.    At  the  west  end  it  a  square  embattled 
tower. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  narrow 
north  and  south  aisles,  the  latter  portions  being  separated  by 
broad  pointed  arches,  with  circular  pillars.  The  chancel  it 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  recess,  now  partly  blocked  up,  which  wat 
once,  probably,  furnished  with  an  altar. 

There  are,  also,  nearly  similar  vestiges  of  an  altar  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  north  aisle,  together  with  the  hooks  which  for- 
merly  assisted  in  supporting  an  image.  The  furniture  of  the 
church  is  plain  and  ancient,  the  seats  being  of  oak,  and  not  di- 
vided into  pews. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass,  in  memory  of  Blanche» 
wife  of  5tr  Hugh  Vaughan,  who  died  in  1553.  The  other  funeral 
inscriptions  are  not  numerous,  nor  possessed  of  much  interest 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  some  buildings  appropri- 
ated as  places  of  burial  for  the  family  of  Wood,, hut  which 
have  not  on  the  interior  any  inscription  whatever.  Over  a 
door  on  the  outside  is  inscribed  :— Deo  &  Memoriae  Sacrum. 
M,DCC,VI. 

The  benefice  of  Littleton  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  of 
which  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Wood,  Esq. 

A  former  rector  of  this  parish  (Dr.  Harwood,  who  died  in 
1744)  gave  30/.  towards  the  institution  of  9  school  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  poor  children.  The  project  appears  to 
have  lain  dormant  for  many  years  ;  but,  in  1787,  four  gen- 
tlemen, two  of  whom  were  of  the  family  of  Wood,  subscrib- 
ed 50/.  each,  and  the  whole  sum  was  then  funded  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  original  benevolent  purpose.  From  the 
proceeds  of  this  stock;  aided  by  the  charitable  assistance  of 
the  family  which  possesses  the  property  of  Littleton,  a  school 
h  established  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the 

parish 
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^sarish.  The  school  house  is  a  pleasing  building,  a«p4y  691^ 
venieKtp  and  rendered  ornamental  by  various  simple  and  rural 
«iiibellifibments. 

The  Middlesex  side  of  the  Bridge  o?er  the  Thames^  conf- 
xnunicating  with  Chertsey  in  Sarrey,  is  situated  in  this  parish. 
Tiie  bridge  is  a  handsome  stnicture  of  Parbeck-stone,  consist, 
ing  of  seven  arches,  and  was  buiU»  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
iwo  counties,  between  th«  years  1783,  and  1785,  after  tliod#' 
sign  of  James  Payne,  Esq. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  ELTHORNE 

is  separated  from  Buckinghamshire  by  the  river  Colne,  wbicb 
glides  gently  along  the  western  side  of  this  district,  and  fer- 
tilizes extensive  spreads  of  meadow  and  pasture-land.  On  the* 
south  and  south-west  it  meets  the  hundreds  of  Spelthorne  and 
Isleworth,  whilst  those  of  Gore  and  Ossulstoa  attach  to  its 
eastern  limits.  This  hundred  contains  two  market-towns.  New 
Britntford  and  Uxbridge ;  the  former  of  which  is  deemed  tfae 
county-town  of  Middlesex.  The  Grand  Junclioo  Canal  enters 
Eltborne  hundred  shortly  after  quitting  the  river  Thames  at 
Brieniford,  and  passes  through  some  of  its  richest  lands.  Ou 
the  western  border  it  runs,  for  some  distance,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  river  Colne;  and  finally  leaves  this  hundred  and 
the  oounty  of  Middlesex  in  the  vicinity  ot  Harefield. 


HILLINGDON, 

The  weatera  border  of  this  extensive  parish  is  watered  by 
the  river  Cobe,  which  divides  it  on  that  side  from  the  county 

of 


of  Buckingham.  The  parah^of  HHKn^pdon  iitcludes,  as  a'faatt- 
let,  the  market-town  of  UzBRtDcs.  An  actof'Pariiamentibr 
^ndosingthis  parochial  dntrict  was  obtained 'in  1^2. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey  the  parish  of  Hillmgdmi 
comprised  two  manors,  termed  Coieham  and  HUlendone,  both 
of  which  were  the  property  of  Roger,  Sari  of  Arundel.*  The 
manor  of  Coleham  is  said  in  the  record  of  Domesday  to  have 
answered  for  eight  hides.  A  priest  had  oire  bide.  There  wera 
two  mills,  of'forty  one  shillings  Tatae  ;  and  the  half  of  a  mill 
which  produced  five  shillings.  Likewise  one  arpent  of  vine- 
yard. The  manor  of  Hi/^nionr answered  for  four  hides.  Two 
foreigners  had  one  hide  and  a  half;  and  there  was  one  wear, 
which  produced  five  shillings.  This  latter  manor,  whicK,  from 
the  above  sutement,  was  evidently  of  inferior  consequenca 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  is  since  merged  in  that  of  Col- 
ham. 

The  manor  of  Colham  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  re* 
bellion  of  Robert,  son  of  Earl  Roger,  in  the  year  1103.  It 
has  since  passed  through  many  families  of  distinction.  In  the 
I3tb  century  it  was  the  property  of  William  Lan|;esp6e,  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  By  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  ^i  Earl  of 
Salisbury  the  possession  passed  to  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln  ;  whose  daughter  conveyed  it,  in  marriage,  to  Tho« 
mas.  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  estate  was  afterwards  for  some 
time  in  the  family  of  Le  Strange.  A  daughter  of  this  family 
married  George  Lord  Stanley,  whose  eldest  son,  Thomas  Earl 
of  Derby,  succeeded  to  this  property,  and  died  at  the  manor- 
hottse  of  Colham,t  '"  1^21.    The  manor  continued  with  the 

Derby 

"^'Roger  de  Montgomery,  'Earl  of  Arundel,  was  of  kin  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  highly  favoored  by  him.  His  possessions,  in  regard  to 
Hiii  county,  at  tbo  time  of  the  Survey,  extended  through  a  great  part  of 
EUhorufi  hundred. 

t  This  ancient  building  stood,  according  to  Leland,  about  a  mile  above 
the'bridge  between  Longford  cud  Colnbrook.  It  was  taken  down  many 
ynn  back. 
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.Derby  family  till  1637,  when  it  passed  by  bequest,  to  Georgir 
Lord  Cbandos.  In  1669,  it  was  aliened  to  Sir  Robert  Vyner# 
Bart,  and,  after  an  intermediate  transmission,  was  purchased^ 
in  1783,  by  the  late  Fysh  de  Burgh,  Esq.  of  West  Drayton. 
The  manor  of  Colham,  (from  which  that  of  Uxbridge  was  se* 

parated  in  1669*)  is  now  the  property  of De  Burgh,  Esq. 

a  minor,  grandson  of  the  abore  Mr.  Fysh  de  Burgh. 

The  town  of  Uxbridge,  though  deemed  a  hamlet  only, 
and  subordinate  to  Hillingdon  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  forms  a 
feature  of  such  superior  importance  in  the  topography  of  this 
parish,  that  we  necessarily  bestow  on  it  primary  attention. 

UXBRIDGE,      . 

the  most  cobsiderable  market-town  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, is  distant  from  London  about  fifteen  miles  on  the  north- 
west The  main  stream  of  the  river  Colne,  and  several  di- 
verging branches  of  that  small  river,  water  the  town  on  the 
Buckinghamshire  side,  where  the  principal  channel  is  crossed 
by  a  substantial  bridge  of  brick.  Over  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  which  passes  the  same  division  of  the  town  in  its  pro* 
gress  along  the  western  border  of  this  county  towards  Hare* 
field,  is,  likewise,  thrown  a  bridge  of  a  similar  description. 

The  town  of  Uxbridge  consists  principally  of  one  long  and 
wide  street  The  domestic  buildings  possess  great  variety  of 
character;  the  more  ancient,  which  form  the  majority,  afe 
usually  below  mediocrity,  but  there  are  several  houses  of  mo- 
dern construction  which  are  at  once  commodious  and  orna-. 
mental.  This  town  derives  considerable  advantages  of  trade 
from  its  weekly*market,  and  from  the  numerous  family-seats 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  situation  of  Uxbridge  on  the  road  to  Oxford, 

Gloucester, 

•  See  a  DOtice  of  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of  the  manor  of  Ui- 
fridge  to  charitable  itfcs  in  an  ensning  page. 
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Oloacester^  and  Milford  Haven,  js  productive  of  much  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants,  while  it  imparts  a  constant  air  of  bustle  and 
▼ivacity  to  the  main  thoroughfare.  For  the  aceommodation  of 
travellers  there  are  numerous  houses  of  oublic  entertainment^ 
but  not  any  that  are  conspicuous  for  capaciousness  or  ele- 
gance. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  anciently  written  Oxebruge  ;^ 
andj  in  subsequent  records,  IVoxebruge,  or  fVoxebrugge,  The 
mode  of  orthography  at  present  used  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  adopted  for  several  centuries. f  The  compound  term  of 
which  this  appellation  is  formed  would  appear  easy  of  ex- 
planation :— the  place  was  noted,  in  rem«»te  ages,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  oxen  from  the  adjacent  rich  pasture-lauds  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  a  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  river 
Colne,  at  almost  as  early  a  period. 

In  Speed's  Catalogue  of  Religious  Houses  it  is  said  that  a 
monastery  was  founded  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  But  he 
does  not  record  the  date  of  foundation,  nor  is  such  a  monastic 
building  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 

The  first  distinct  notice  of  the  aspect  of  this  town,  as  to  iu 
thoroughfare  and  buildings,  occurs  in  the  itinerary  of  Leland> 
who  (with  reverence  to  Camden)  may  be  deemed  the  Father 
of  English  Topography.  Leland,  making  notes  concerning 
Uxbridge  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  desciibes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :—'<  In  it  is  but  one  long  street,  but  that,  for  tim- 
ber, well  builded.  There  is  a  celebrate  market  once  a  week, 
and  a  great  fay  re  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Michael.  There  be 
two  wooden  bridges  at  the  west  ende  of  the  towne,  and  under 
the  more  weste  goeth  the  great  arme  of  Colne  river.  The 
lesser  arnie  goeth  under  the  other  bridge^  and  each  of  them 
serve  there  a  greate  mille." 

Pakt  IV.  2  L  The 

•  See  Newcourt's  Repertoriam,  Vol.  I.  p.  64T,  under  article  Hillingdon. 
t  Nordeo,  in  his  MS.  additioni  to  the  Spec.  Brit,  (made  in  the  reign  oC 
Elizabeth,  or  early  ia  that  of  Janet  I.)  atyles  this  place  Uxbridge,  otherwiiS 


The  difference^  as  to  the  appearance  and  character  of  the* 
place,  between  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  present  period 
would  thus  seem  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  snbstitation  of  brick 
for  timber,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  botlses  and 
bricYge.  Camden  describes  the  place  as  "  a  town  of  no  an- 
tiquity,  full  of  inns,  and  stretched  out  to  a  great  length/' 

The  most  memorable  historical  event  connected  with  the 
town  of  Uxbridge,  is  the  unsuccessful  treaty  which  here  took 
pHace  between  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  on  one 
h&nd,  and  by  the  Parliament  on  the  other,  during  the  civil  dis* 
turhanceffof  the  J 7th  century. 

This  treaty  commenced  under  hopeless  chrcumstances.  The 
king  assented  to  it  chiefly  with  a  view  of  manifesting  to  his 
own  party  that  he  left  untried  no  expedient,  which  promised 
however  slightly,  a  peaceful  termination  of  that  quarrel  of 
which  all  the  well-designing  were  weary.  The  Parliament 
had  recently  given  its  sanction  to  what  was  termed  the  self- deny- 
irtg  Ordinance,  a  measure  calculated  to  place  the  great  power 
of  the  state  in  the  bands  of  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  quite  remote 
from  the  intentions  of  the  future  Protector  to  permit  affairs  to 
arrive  at  such  an  amicable  conclusion  as  left  any  power  in  the 
crown,  while  it  was  worn  by  its  legimitate  possessor. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  month  of  January,  1645; 
the  number  being  sixteen  on  the  part  of  the  King,  among 
whom  were  several  noblemen  of  distinction.  Twelve  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  the  whole  of 
whom  were  persons  of  eminence  on  the  popular  side  of  po- 
litical affairs,  and  several  were  noblemen  of  great  considera- 
tion. Commissioners  front  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  like* 
wise  attended  the  meeting. 

It  was  very  shortly  found  that  no  resemblance  of  rational 
discussion  was  to  be  expected.  The  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment were  so  exorbitant  that  an  acquiescence  in  them  would 
have  left  the  crown  quite  divested  of  its  due  weight  in  the 
state/  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  those  who 

had 
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h^d  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  troubles.  It  was* 
indeed,  evident  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Parliamentary 
commissioners  were  not  intent  on  accommodation ;  and,  afler 
passing  twenty  days  in  debatet  where  words  were  of  no  value* 
as  it  would  appear  that  results  were  pre-determined  on,  the 
commissioners  separated,  and  left,  unhappily,  the  swoVd  to  de«> 
cide  each  great  question. 

The  rage  of  party  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Uxbridge 
among  the  followers  of  the  Commissioners,  during  this  unpro* 
pitious  treaty,  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars/'  from  which  we  find  that  a  zealot, 
Christopher  Love  by  name,  preached  a  violent  political  sermoa 
at  the  chapel  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  market-day,  and  asserted 
that  the  King's  Commissioners  were  come  with  hearts  of  blood 
and  that  there  was  as  great  a  distance  between  the  treaty  and 
peace,  as  between  Heaven  and  hell.  The  inflammatory  lan- 
guage of  this  man  was  represented  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, who  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  bimi  and  he  was 
afterwards  reprimanded  by  the  Parliament.* 

The  mansion  in  which  the  Commissioners  met  is  thus  de^ 
scribed  by  Lord  Clarendon  :^"  There  was  a  good  bouse  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  which  was  provided  for  the  treaty,  where 
was  a  fair  room  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  bandsomly  dressed 
up  for  the  Commissioners  to  sit  in  ;  a  large  square  table  being 
placed  in  the  middle  with  seats  for  the  Commissioners,  one 
side  being  sufficient  for  those  of  either  party  ;  and  a  rail  for 
others  who  should  be  thought  necessary  to  be  present,  whicK 
went  round.  There  were  many  other  rooms  on  either  side  of 
this  great  room,  for  the  Commissioners  on  either  side  to  retire 
to,  when  they  thought  fit  to  consult  by  themselves,  and  to 
return  again   to  the  publick  debate ;  and  there   being  good 

2  L  3  stairs 

*  Thii  Christopher  Lore  some  years  after  was  belieadedf  by  Cromwell's 
parliciilar  prosecution,  for  being  engaged  in  a  plot  with  the  Scots  agaia^fi 
the  army  and  the  Parliament. 
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Stairs  at  either  end  of  the  fcouse^  they  nettr  went  throagh 
each  others  quarters;  nor  met,  but  ki  the  great  room/' 

This  mansion^  which  was  tbea  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carr« 
and  had  been  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Bennet  fanily,  is  still 
remaining,  and  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town  of  Uxbridge.  It  has  been  recently  con?erted  into  aa 
inn«  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Crown^  and  has  undergone  con- 
siderable alterations  and  repairs.  The  building  towards  the 
high  road  has  been  newly-fronted,  but  one  entire  end,  and 
some  inferior  portions  of  the  outside,  still  retain  their  original 
character.  Two  principal  rooms  remain  likewise  untouched 
by  innovation.  One  of  these  is  a  spacious  apartment^  Uu- 
ditionally  said  to  be  the  room  used  by  the  Commissioners ; 
and  such  is  probably  the  fact,  as  its  capacious  dimensions  prove 
its  former  comparative  consequence  in  the  mansion.  The  sides 
are  lined  with  panelled  wainscotting.  The  second  apartment 
still  remaining  entire^  is  now  used  as  a  bed-chamber,  and  is 
lined  throughout  with  ancient  wainscotting,  of  a  richer  cha- 
racter, and  in  many  parts  curiously  and  laboriously  carved. 
The  building  is*  at  the  present  day,  locally  termed  the  Treaty 
Mouse. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  lodgings  for  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  observed  by  Lord  Clarendon  that  "  Uxbridge 
being  within  the  enemy's  quarters,  the  King's  Commissioners 
were  to  have  such  accommodations  as  the  other  thought  fit  to 
leave  to  them,  who  had  been  very  civil  in  the  distribution,  and 
left  one  entire  side  of  the  town  to  the  King's  Commissioners, 
one  house  only  excepted,  which  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.'* 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  a  first  exchange  of 
ceremonials  between  these  two  great  parties,  and  to  their 
familiar  habits  during  the  treaty,  are  extracted  from  the  same 
poble  and  valuable  writer : — "  As  soon  as  the  King's  Com- 
missioners came  to  the  town,  all  those  of  the  Parliament  came 
-  to  visit  and  to  welcome  them ;  and,  within  an  hoar»  those  of 

8  the 
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ihe  King*!  returned  their  Tisits  with  usual  cifilities;  each  prt>- 
feflsing  great  desire  and  hope  that  the   treaty  would  produce 
a  good  peace.     The  first  Tisits  were  altogether*  and  in  one 
room ;  the  Scou  being  in  the  same  room  with  the  Englith. 
Each  party  eat  always  together,  there  being  two  great  inns 
which  senred  very  well  to  that  purpose.    The  Doke  of  Rieh^ 
numd,  being  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  House,  kept  his  table 
there  for  all  the  King's  Commissioners ;  nor  was  there  any 
restraint  from  giving  and  receifing  visits  apart,  as  their  at* 
quaintance,  and  inclinations  disposed  them  ;    in  which  those 
•f  the  King's  party  used  their  accustomed  freedom,  as  bere« 
tofore.     But  on  the  other  side,  there  was  great  wariness  and 
reservedness ;  and  so  great  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they 
had  no  mind  to  give,  or  receive  visite,  to  or  from  their  old 
friends  ;  whom  they  loved  better  than  their  new.    Nor  would 
any  of  them  be  seen  alone  with  any  of  the  King's  Commis- 
sioners«  but  had  always  one  of  their  companions  with  them, 
and  sometimes  one  whom  they  least  trusted.    It  was  observed 
by  the  town,  and  the  people  that  flocked  thither,  that  the 
King's  Commissioners  looked  as  if  they  were  at  home  and  go- 
verned the  town ;  and  the  other  as  if  they  were  not  in  their 
own  quarters ;  and  the  truth  is,  they  had  not  that  alacrity  and 
serenity  of  mind,  as  men  use  to  have  who  do  not  believe  them 
selves  to  be  in  a  fault. 

<<  The  King's  Commissioners  would  willingly  have  perform- 
ed  their  devotions  in  the  church,  nor  was  there  any  restraint 
upon  them  from  doing  so,  that  is  by  inhibition  from  the  Par- 
liament, otherwine  than  that  by  the  Parliament's  ordinance 
(as  they  called  it)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  read,  nor  the  vestures,  nor  ceremonies  of  the 
church  to  be  used.  So  that  the  days  of  devotion  were  ob- 
served in  their  great  room  of  the  inn ;  whither  many  of  the 
country,  and  the  train  of  the  Commissioners,  and  other  per- 
sons, who  came  every  day  from  Londm^p  usually  resorted."* 

2L8  lo 

•  aarendoa'i  Hilt  of  the  RtbtUiwi,  &g.  8? o.  tdit  Vol.  IV.  p.  i77,  a. 
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In  addition  to  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  Lord  Clarendon^ 
it  may  be  observedj  on  the  authority  of  a  periodical  publica* 
tion  of  that  time,*  "  that  the  chief  inn  for  the  King's  Com- 
missioners was  the  Crown,  and  for  the  Parliament  the  George, 
fair  inns  near  the  market.'^ 

The  George  Inn  is  still  remaining,  but  the  interior  has  late- 
ly experienced  some  alterations^  during  which  the  panelled 
wainscotting,  and  some  old  carving,  formerly  in  several  rooms, 
were  destroyed.  Persons  accustomed  to  modern  luxury  of 
entertainment,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Par* 
liamentary  Commissioners  could  be  ''  fairly''  accommodated 
in  a  building  of  such  moderate  proportions,  and  of  so  rude  a 
character.  The  Crown  Inn  stood  nearly  opposite  to  that 
known  by  the  sign  Qf  the  George,  and  was  taken  down  only  a 
few  years  back. 

Although  Uxbridge  was  fortunately  not  the  theatre  of  scenes 
pf  bloodshed  during  the  civil  war,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by 
a  repeated  visitation  of  one  of  the  armed  powers.  The  town 
was  garrisoned,  though  as  it  would  appear  only  slightly,  by  the 
parliamentarians  in  1645.  But,  in  the  year  1647,  the  parliat 
mentary  army  was  quartered,  in  a  long  and  threatening  line, 
through  the  chief  parishes  on  the  north-west  side  of  Middlesex. 
The  head-quarters  at  this  time  were  fixed,  for  a  few  days,  at 
Uxbridge.f  The  army  was  again  quartered  at  Uxbridge  before 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year. 

The  public  buildings  in  this  town  are  not  calculated  to  excite 
great  iniertsL^  Uxbridge  Chapel  is  an  irregular  structure, 
phiefly  composed  of  flint  and  brick.  It  is  in  the  pointed  style 
of  ^irchitecture,  but  quile  destilute  of  the  imposing  beauty 

which 

•  Perfect  Occurrences  Jan.  1615. 

f  Tlie  Middlesex  parishes  in  which  troops  were  quartered,  at  tliis  joncture, 

'  were   Risclip  ;   Ickenhaiii ;    Hilltngden  ;   Cowlry  }    Dra^  ton  ;    Harnionds. 

worth  ;  Stauwell ;  and  Staines.    In  regard  to  ilie  head  quarters  at  llxbridg(» 

it  may  be  remarked  that  Cromwall  (then  Lieutenant  General)  lodged  at  thq 

Ciiiwn  Inn,  and  Fleetwood  at  «ii  iiio  known  hj  the  sign  of  the  Chequer. 
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which  that  mode  of  building  is  capable  of  producing.  The  in- 
iehor  comprises  a  chance),  nave,  and  two  aisLe^  divided  by 
pointed  arche^. 

The  principal  monument  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
and  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dame  Leonora  Bennett  who 
died  in  1638.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  is  represented  in  a 
8emt«recumbent  posture  ;  and,  in  front  of  the  table  part  of  the 
monument,  is  a  circular  .piece  of  sculpture,  with  an  iron  grating 
intended  to  describe  the  aperture  of  a  charnel-hoyse.  On  the 
floor  is  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Baker  (16^,)  which  presents  the 
most  ancient  funeral  inscription  contained  in  this  chapel. 

It  is  stated  by  Newcourt  *  that  a  licence  to  the  inhabitants  to 
bury  in  their  chapel  was  first  granted  by  Dr.  Sandys^  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  year  1576.  At  the  same  time  permission  was 
given  for  them  to  use  as  a  cemetery  a  plot  of  ground,  bestowed 
for  that  purpose  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  (then  LK>rd  of  thp 
manor.)  This  additional  place  of  bgria.l  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  chapel,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  erected,  as  is  shewj^ 
by  an  inscription  over  the  entrance,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Legie,  widow.  There  is  not  any  monument  of  more  thai^ 
common  interest  in  this  place  of  sepulture. 

It  is  believed  that  a  chapel  existed  at  Uxbridge  as  early  as 
the  year  1^1 ;  but  such  a  building  is  not  mentioned  in  the  in- 
gtruments  of  institution  to  the  vicarage  of  Hillingdon,  until 
1469.  That  Uxbridge  possessed  a  chapel  prior  to  the  latter 
date  is  sufficiently  evident;  for,  in  thtj  year  1447,  Robert 
Oliver,  and  otlier  inhabitants  of  tbia  town,  founded  a  guild  '*  ip 
the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Woxbridge."— There  was,  like- 
wise, a  chantry  in  this  chapel,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Shiryng* 
ton,  and  endowed  in  1459,  with  lands  and  bouses,  valued,  in 
1584,  at  1 1/.  45.  4d.  per  annum. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  place  of  Divine  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  established  form,  in  so  populous  a  town,  should  re« 

2L4  main 

*  Stcpertorium,  Vol.  1.  p.  651. 
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main  destitute  of  a  benefice  soiubly  endowed.  In  considert- 
tion  of  this  circumstance,  George  Townsend,  Esq.  by  will,  in 
16S2,  gave  in  trust  certain  tenemento  situated  in  London,  for 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  one  moiety  of  the  rents  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  minister  to  reside  in,  or  near,  Uxbridge. 

The  iiiini>ter  on  Mr.  Townsend's  foundation  sboqtd  officiate 
as  Morning  Lecturer,  The  clergyman  at  present  profiting  by 
this  foundation  deputes  a  gentleman  to  perforin  the  duty,  who 
likewise  acts  as  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  the  skme  chapel,  with 
the  aid  of  a  subscription  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uxbridge. 
—A  House  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  resident  Minister,  by 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1706,  on  condition  of  his  instrncU 
ing  six  poor  boys  in  reading  and  writing,  or  otherwise  paying 
the  sum  of  six  pounds  per  ann,  to  the  Churchwardens.  Tbii 
bouse  is  let  by  the  present  Minister,  and  six  boys  are  instract- 
ed,  A*  his  cost,  in  the  parochial  school. 

There  are  meeting* houses  for  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists. 

We  have  observed  that  the  manor  of  Uxbridge  was  separated 
from  that  of  Coiham  in  the  year  1669.— George  Pitt,  Esq.  in 
1695,  conveyed  this  manor,  with  the  tolls  of  the  market,  and 
all  other  appurtenances,  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Uxbridge,  for  the  sum  of  550/. ;  and  a  subsequent  deed  of  trust 
declared  the  profiu  of  the  manor,  market,  &c.  to  be  appro- 
priated to  charitable  purposes.  This  liberal  appropriation  of 
the  proceeds  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Schools  for 
gratuitous  education^  of  which  there  are  two  in  this  town,*  both 

much 

*  At  HtllingdoD-end  (the  eastern  eytrpisitj  of  tbe  ntin  ttrret  of  Vtbridge) 
a  sroali  schocl  for  charitable  instruction  of  a  pecaliar  chtracier,  bat  recently 
been  establitbed,  cbietly  under  the  patronage  of  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.  of 
Swakele^.  A  board  on  the  front  of  tbe  hoase  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, together  with  some  extracts  of  sacred  writ,  and  some  passages  from 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  other  writers,  which  admit  of  an  anti-trinitarian  inter* 
prctatiofi :  "  The  Hillingdun  School  for  scriptural,  or  ttrictlj  proteitant, 

Chi;i8tiatta.'* 
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much  enlarged  in  1809.  The  school  for  boys  is  assisted  with 
fifty  guineas  annually,  by  the  above  means.  This  sum  is  aided 
by  voluntary  contributions^  and  two  hundred  boys  receive  in- 
struction. In  the  Girls'  school  sixty  children  are  parlly  clothed, 
and  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  in  such  useful  matters 
as  are  deemed  likely  to  assist  in  rendering  them  decent  and 
Taluahle  servants.  This  latter  institution  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contril>utions,  aided  by  the  annual  sum  of  twenty  guineas 
firuiu  the  manorial  charity.  The  Lancaster  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  adopted  in  each  school ;  and  both  establishments  are  ac- 
commodated with  convenient  school-rooms  over  the  market- 
house. 

Independant  of  the  fund  for  charitable  purposes  arising  from 
the  gift  of  the  manor,  there  are  many  liberal  bequests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  town. 

The  building  termed  the  Market-houte  is  an  extensive  and 
neat  brick  structure,  erected  in  1789.  The  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pitching  corn,  and  for  the  resort  of  the  farmers  and 
dealers,  is  desirably  spacious.  Above  are  the  apartments  ap- 
propriated to  the  charity  schools,  and  many  rooms  used  as  de- 
positaries for  grain. 

The  grant  of  a  weekly  market  at  Uxbridge,  to  be  held  on 
Mondays,  i%as  procured  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
in  the  year  1^294.  The  market  is  now  held  on  Thursdays,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  marts  for  corn  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  a  grant  of 

an  annual  fair  on  the  vigil  and  festival  of  St.  Michael.     A  fair  is 

still  held,  on  Michaelmas-day,  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  &c. ; 

and  there  are  three  other  annual  fairs,  at  which  some  cattle  are 

sold. 

There 

Christiant.*'  Twenty  girls  receive  instruction  in  this  school,  and  are  likewise 
charitably  clothed.  Two  little  manuals  of  piety  are  printed  fur  the  use  of 
these  ptf^rmic  Undeni^t :  and  Tariotist  passages,  supposed  to  favour  the  opinioitii, 
9i  the  patrons,  are  affixed,  in  MS.  to  tlie  walls  of  tlie  school  room. 
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There  are  nut  any  manufactures  of  importance  cultivated 
here  ;  but  there  are  several  corn-mi  lis,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
mealing  may  be  said  to  form  the  chief  trading  pursuit  of  the 
town.  The  bread  made  at  Uxbridge  has  been  long  famed  fur 
its  whiteness  and  delicacy. 

The  internal  polity  of  this  place  is  regulated  by  two  bailifEs 
two  constables,  and  four  tithing-men,  ur  headboroughs. — The 
greater  part  of  the  footway  through  the  town  is  paved  with  flat 
stone,  under  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1785. 

Henry,  Lord  Paget,  was  created  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  in  1744. 
The  title  became  extinct,  on  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  that 
•nobleman,  in  the  year  1769;  but  was  revived,  in  1784,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Bailey,  the  cousin  and  heir  at  law  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  had  assumed  the  name,  and  had  acceded  to  the 
Barony,  of  Paget.  Henry  William  Bailey — Paget,  the  son 
of  this  Peer,  is  now  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  has  been  lately 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  in  consequence  of  gallant  mili- 
tary achievements  on  the  Continent. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  road  leading  towards  London,  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
Henry  Cox,  Esq.  This  mansion  was  erected  in  the  year  1717, 
by  the  last  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  had  resided  for  several 
years  in  an  ancient  house  on  the  estate.  It  was  afterwards  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Chetwynd,  and 
was  purchased,  about  the  year  1785,  by  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Rockingham,  who  passed  the  evening  of  a  respected  life  in 
this  retreat.  Of  the  trustees  of  the  Marchioness,  the  estate  was 
purchased  by  Josias  Du  Pre  Porcher,  Esq. ;  who  again  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Cox,  the  present  proprietor. 

The  Mansion  is  placed  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  forms  a  con- 
spicuous and  pleasing  object  from  the  high  road.  The  grounds 
are  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  rendered  attractive  by 
soh  undulations  of  surface,  and  by  a  fine  sprinkling  of  orna- 
mental wood.    A  rivulet,  tonnected  with  the  Colne,   passes 

through 
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through  the  more  level  part  of  the  premises^  and  has  been  artifi- 
cially expanded,  at  some  cost  and  with  much  correctness  of  taste. 

On  the  edge  of  Uxbridge  Common,*  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of  Thomas  Harris,  Esq. 
Joint  Patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  This  is  a 
spacious  dwelling,  composed  of  brick,  and  probably  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Gardens,  which  are 
extensive,  were  originally  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  formal 
parterres ;  and  much  of  this  unpleasing  mode  of  disposal  is  still 
retained ;  but  the  present  proprietor  has  bestowed  an  amusing 
variety  of  ornaments  on  every  part  of  the  grounds  that  was  ca- 
pable of  embellishment.— One  portion  of  this  decorated  domain 
requires  particular  notice.  A  mimic- hermitage,  fancifully  be* 
decked  with  vestiges  of  marble  sculpture,  spars,  stained  glass  and 
with  apposite  mottoes,  opens  to  an  apartment  of  handsome  pro* 
portions,  hung  throughout  with  Pictures  which  the  admirers  of 
the  Histrionic  art  cannot  fail  to  hoUl  in  very  precions  esteem.— > 
Here  is  preserved  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  original 
portraits  of  the  principal  theatrical  performers,  from  the  date  of 
Garrick,  when  all  on  the  stage  was  Nature,  to  the  present 
period,  at  which  a  monotonous,  half-singing  style  of  Recitation 
is  so  often  employed  as  a  substitute  for  simplicity  and  truth.— In 
addition  to  this  interesting  series  of  Portraits  there  are,  in  the 
same  garden-saloon.  Pictures  representing  Melpomene  and 
Thalia,  and  two  fine  Paintings  by  Northcote,  from  scenes  in 
^he  Tragedy  of  Richard  HI. 

Within  two  miles  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  south-west,  isDela* 
FORD   PARK,t  the  property  and  residence  of  Charles  Clowes, 

Esq. 

*  For  a  notice  of  Harefield  Lodge,  on  this  Common,  see  oor  account  of 
the  Parish  of  Harefield. 

Delaford  Park,  though  close  to  the  border  of  Middlesex,  i<  situated  ia 
the  county  of  Buckingham  ;  but,  tHc  drawing  from  which  the  annexed  en- 
graving is  made,  ha?ing  been  sent  long  after  the  account  of  Buckingharoshiie, 
forming  part  of  the  "  Beauties  of  England/'  was  printed,  we  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  notice  the  Mansion  as  one  of  the  saata  in  the  vicinity  of  \ht 
^wn  9f  Uxbridge, 
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Esq.  The  ancient  Mansion  of  Delaford,  which  stood  on  a  low 
and  undesirable  spot«  was  taken  down  aboat  twenty-five  years 
hack,  and  the  Park  formerly  attached  to  that  seat  was  then 
added  to  the  adjacent  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Clowes.  The 
very  handsome  Mansion  which  forms  the  residence  of  that 
Gentleman  occupies  a  more  elevated  site,  and  was  partly  built 
by  the  Ute  Viscount  Kilmorey.  Tfat  present  proprietor  has 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house,  chiefly  under  the  di« 
rection  of  Mr.  James  Lewis,  after  whose  designs  the  south  an4 
east  fronts  were  erected.  A  branch  of  the  River  Colne  waters 
the  whole  of  this  estate,  and  the  fine  undulations  of  the  Park  are 
enriched  by  much  ornamental  woodt 

HiLLiNGDON  is  a  Village  of  moderate  sise,  situated  on  the 
road  to  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half  from  London. 

The  Parish  Church,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  high 
road,  is  a  gothic  structure  of  considerable  antiquity,  chiefly 
composed  of  flint  and  stone.  At  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  square 
tower,  with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  a  bell-case  of  wooden 
frame- work.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  chancel  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  octangular  pillars  and  pointed  arches. 

From  the  monumental  erections  and  tombstones  in  this 
church,  which  are  very  numerous,  we  select  the  following  for 
notice. — On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  highly  embel- 
lished monument  of  Sir  Edward  Carr,  who  died  in  1635.  The 
efiigies  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  Lady  (Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Onslow,  Knt)  are  represented,  kneeling  before 
books.  Sir  Edward  is  in  rich  armour,  with  pointed  beard  and 
whiskers.  At  the  front  of  tbe  monument,  on  a  projecting  pe- 
destal, are  the  effigies  of  his  two  daughters,  one  being  in  mature 
life,  and  the  other  in  early  childhood.  This  monument  was  re* 
paired  in  the  year  1775,  by  the  Hon.  George  Onslow* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  same  division  of  the  church,  within 
the  ra^•  of  the  €OiBmiHiion4ablej  is  m  cosily  monument  of 

marble. 
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ttiBTfele,  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Prngti,  £«r/  qf  Usbriige,  who 
died  in  the  family«Beat  at  Draylon^  in  the  year  1743.  The 
effigies  of  the  deceased  nobleman  is  represented  in  a  semi*re» 
cumbent  posture,  and  in  a  Roman  habit. 

On  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  Ladff  Aimt  Seott^ 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  died  in  1737, 

Over  one  of  the  pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a 
handsome  monument  to  ««  ThomoM  Lanep  Etq.  younger  brother 
of  a  respectable  family  many  years  resident  at  Cowley  Grove, 
who  having  gained  a  fortune  by  constant  application,  and  mi- 
apotted  integrity  in  business,  retired,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  doing  good/'  This  memorial  is  ornamented  with 
a  medallion  of  the  deceased,  supported  by  an  appropriate 
figure ;  but  the  inscription  is  without  any  date. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  two  well-preserved  figures  in 
brass,  beneath  a  double  gothic  canopy.  These  represent  a 
Knight  in  plated  armour,  bare-headed,  with  hands  elevated  in 
the  posture  of  supplication  ;  and  a  Lady  attired  in  a  veiled 
head-dress  and  a  mantle  aqd  kirtle.  The  inscription  is  gone, 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  John,  Lord  le  Strange, 
and  Jane  bis  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville, 
Earl  Rivers,  and  sister  of  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV.* 
This  Lord  le  Strange  died  in  the  year  1476.-^On  the  same  floor 
are  some  other  brasses  of  less  interest;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
south  aisle  are  several  stones  from  which  brasses  have  been 
taken. 

In  a  porch  of  the  south  aisle,  called  Mnnsey's  Porch,  is  a 
memorial  for  William  Muntey,  a  benefactor  to  this  church,  who 
died  in  1655.t 
Among  those  monuments  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  as  to 

notice 

*  It  is  known  that  s  tomb  was  placed  for.  Lord  le  Strange  and  bU  Ladj 

ki  tbis  cbnrch,  and  the  Latin  inscription  to  their  memory  is  preserved  in 

Weever,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Gougli*s  Sepolchral  Monamentt,  in  the 

EnTirons  of  London,  and  in  *<  Ecclesiastical  Topography." 

f  See  two  letters,  oompUnung  ttiat  the  tonb4tiiQe  of  W.  Bfaotc^  is  treat- 
ed wilhwidae  neglect,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1813. 
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notice  particularly,  are  several  to  different  members  of  thtf 
Netodigate  family,  long  respecubly  seated  in  this  neigbbbot-' 
hood. 

The  furniture  of  the  church  is  plain,  but  neat.    The  font  is 
modern,  and  consists  merely  of  a  small  but  handsome  marble 


The  altar-tombs,  and  ornamented  grare-stones  in  the  church- 
yard, are  unusually  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  paro»- 
chial  connexion  of  this  place  with  the  populous  town  of  Ux- 
bridge.^i-The  tomb  of  John  Rich,  Esq.  whose  name  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  theatrical  world,  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Hicb,  £sq.  who  died 
Kov.  26,  1761,  aged  69  years.  In  him  were  united  the  va^ 
rious  virtues  that  could  endear  bini  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
acquaintance.  Distress  never  failed  to  find  relief  in  his  boun- 
ty, unfortunate  merit  a  refuge  in  his  generosity." 

Mr.  Rich,  the  well-known  Patentee  uf  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  English  Harle«- 
quin,  and  for  his  very  excellent  performance  of  that  character, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Lun,  His  "  matchless  art  and 
whim,''  in  the  representation  of  this  mute  hero,  are  recorded 
by  Garrick  ;  and  the  success  of  hia  pantomimic  exhibiiioiiB  w«» 
so  great  as  to  enable  his  Theatre  to  withstand  the  opposed  at- 
tractions of  the  best  actors  that  ever  adorned  the  English  stage. 
The  pages  of  theatrical  anecdote  afford  many  instances  of  his 
eccentricity  as  a  manager,  and  in  a  private  capacity  ;  but  it  is 
grateful  to  recollect,  while  examining  the  spot  where  even 
•*  Drolls,  coraplexionally  pleasant,"  sink  into  utter  and  awful 
sadness,  that  much  real  goodness  of  heart  was  conspicuous 
among  his  various  singularities  of  conduct. 

A  costly  and  elegant  veined  marble  monument,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  columns  of  statuary  marble,  is  erected 
in  this  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Harris, 

7  Patentee 


P;itentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  the  following  in- 
scription:—'<  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Eliza  Maria  Harris, 
the  beloved  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte  Harris^  who  died 
Kof ember  9th,  1803,  in  the  15th  year  of  her  age: 

KarljTy  bright,  transienty  chaste  as  morning  dew. 
She  spurkled,  was  exhal'd,  and  went  to  Heav'n !" 

Among  other  tombs  in  the  charch-yard  is  that  of  Major-Ge- 
neral  Rich  Russell,  son  of  Sir  John  Russell,  of  Chippenham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Grandson  of  Olirer  Cromwell,  who  died 
in  1735,  having  been  for  some  years  an  inhabitant  of  this  viU 
lage. 

From  the  mention  of  a  Priest,  in  the  record  of  Domesday,  it 
is  probable  that  a  church  existed  here  before  the  Norman  Con« 
quest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  the  church  of 
Hillingdon  was  given  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  £vesham» 
by  Brieii  Fitz-Count.  But,  in  the  year  1218,  it  was  appra- 
priated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester;  at  which  time  a  vicar- 
age was  endowed,  the  advowson  being  vested  in  the  Bishops  of 
London,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 

It  appears  that  two  chantries  were  founded  in  this  church,  to 
one  of  which  John  Newman  and  other  persons  gave  a  Mes- 
suage, with  16  acres  of  land,  and  575,  ^d,  per  annum,  in  th« 
^ear  1372.  The  second  chantry  was  founded,  according  to 
Newcourt,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  for  the  sonl  of  Walter 
Rabb,  and  was  valued,  in  1548,  at  the  yearly  sum  of  5/.  3j.  6</. 
This  income  Is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  mill  and  sixty-six 
acres  of  land,  comprised  in  the  manor  of  Colham. 

Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.  whose  former  residence  in  this 
village  will  shortly  be  noticed,  gave  by  will,  about  the  year 
1721^  the  whole  of  his  printed  books,  for  the  use  of  the  Vicar  of 
Hillingdon  and  his  successors.  His  plants,  of  which  he  had  a 
curious  collection,  he  directed  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  ari»> 
ing  from  the  sale  to  be  employed  in  building  a  book*room,  at* 

tachedl 


tached  to  the  chnrch.  Should  any  surplus  remain  aftei^  tfa« 
erecting  of  such  a  room^  be  ordered  it  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
additional  books  ;  and  he  directed  the  whole  to  be  kept  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the 
preservation  of  parochial  libraries.  An  apartment  for  the  re- 
ception  of  this  liberal  bequest  was  built  over  the  vestry. 

The  books  consist  chiefly  of  works  in  Divinity,  Natural  His* 
tory  and  Medicine ;  together  with  some  Voyages  and  Travels^ 
aixl  numerous  Historical  and  Poetical  publications.  It  is  said 
that  among  them  there  are  several  valuable  and  scarce  works  ; 
but  it  would  seem  probable  that  thitf  is  a  mistake,  as  the  library 
is  treated  with  little  respect  by  those  fur  whose  use  it  was  more 
immediately  designed.  The  books  are  now  in  the  vestry,  in  a 
confused  and  neglected  state;  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted 
as  they  must  be  liable  to  great  injury,  and  some  future  vicar 
might  derive  from  them  amusementi  if  they  are  not  of  a  charac* 
ter  sufficiently  important  to  convey  instruction.  We  would 
also  submit  that  a  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  bequest  made 
with  so  liberal  an  intention,  is  a  dangerous  and  reprehensible 
precedent.  Men  of  public  spirit  and  philanthropic  sentiments 
may  meditate  the  foundation  of  parochial  libraries,  on  a  more 
extended  and  useful  plan  than  this  vicarial  book-room,  but  may 
be  discouraged  from  carrying  such  projects  into  effect,  if  they 
find  that  temporary  guardians  are  careless  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  articles  in  which  they  do  not  possess  a  real  property. 

There  is  a  Sunday  School  in  this  division  of  the  parish,  which 
'  at  present  consists  of  about  forty  children. 

The  Village  of  Hillingdon  contains  several  substantial  and 
commodious  dwellings.*- The  Rectory  House  is  a  spacious  build* 
ing,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  towards  the 
south.*  It  appears  that  a  mansion  on  this  site  was  formerly 
used  by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  as  an  inn,  or  resting*place,  in 

their 

^  Norden,  in  bis  MS-  additions,  which  we  have  before  quoted,  tajs  that 
^  the  village  of  Hillingdoa  standeth  verf  healthfully,  and  altlioagb  on  a  hiU* 
jet  the  PtinoMttgekoute  hath  been  moated  about*** 
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their  joarseys  to  London.*  The  family  of  Cart  held  the  rec- 
tory under  the  See  of  Worcester,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  Rectory- house  wag 
built  by  that  family,  in  the  year  1604.  The  lease  pas-sed  from 
the  family  of  Carr  to  that  of  Gierke  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
termarriage ;  and  was  sold  by  the  executors  of  Francis  Gierke, 
Esq.  to  Henry  Lord  Paget,  afterwards  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  in 
1721.  'this  nobleman  bequeathed  his  interest  in  the  rectorial 
property  to  Sir  William  Irby,  afterwards  Lord  Boston.  The 
house  is  at  present  occupied  by  Thomas  Hussey^  Esq.  who  rents 
it  of  Lord  Boston,  the  lessee  under  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Qn  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  respectable  brick  man- 
aion,  often  termed  the  Cedar-house,  from  a  cedar  tree  of  large 
dimensions  which  formerly  stood  in  the  garden.  Thi<(  villa  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq. 
whose  liberal  bequest  of  a  library  for  the  use  oi  the  Vicars  of 
Hillingdon  we  have  already  noticed.  Mr.  Reynardson  was  a 
DEturalisl  of  some  distinction,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cedar 
which  proved  so  flourishing  as  to  bestow  a  name  on  the  house 
to  which  it  appertained,  was  one  of  the  earliest  planted  in  this 
country.  According  to  an  admeasurement  carefully  made  ia 
1779,  its  dimensions  were  then  as  follows:  height  53  feet; 
^  diameter  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches,  from  east  to 
west,  96  feet ;  of  the  same  from  north  to  south,  89  feet.  The 
girth  of  the  trunk,  close  to  the  ground,  Was  15  feet  6  inches; 
at  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground^  13  feet  6  inches  ;  at 
aeven  feet,  12  feet  6  inches;  at  twelve  feet»  14  feet  8  inches; 
at  fourteen  and  a  half  feet,  just  beneath  the  division  of  the 
principal  branches^  15  feet  8  inches.  The  girth  of  the  larger 
Part  IV.  2  M  branch, 

*  The  reason  assigned,  in  the  endowment  of  the  Ticarage  of  Hil- 
lingdon, for  the  appropriation  of  that  church  to  the  See  of  Worce»ter, 
was,  that  the  Bishop  of  .Worcester  being  often  sent  for  by  the  Arcnbishop 
and  by  the  King  to  London,  had  not,  in  his  waj,  any  inn  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where,  upon  unavoidable  and  pressing  occavions,  he  might  sleep  and 
lodge  as  he  ought."— Environs  of  LoadoB,  after  Cart.  Auti^.  in  the  Muni* 
vent  room  at  St  Paal'i.  Ko.  98j». 
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branch,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  its  division,  was  \t  feet ;  H 
then  separated  into  two  secondary  branches,  one  of  which  wu  » 
tt  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  the  other  7  feet  10  inche*.    Ano- 
ther  principal  branch  measured,  at  its  division,  10  feet  in  girth, - 
and  spread  itself  into  two  arms,  each  being  5  feet  6  inches  ia 
girth.* 

One  of  the  largest  branches  of  this  fine  tree  was  torn  from 
the  parent-stem  by  a  high  wind,  in  the  month  of  September, 
17li9 ;  and  the  whole  tree  was  shortly  after  cut  down. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Reynardson  the  Cedar-house  wasm- 
habited  by  Major  General  Rich  Russell.  It  is  at  present  the 
reaidence  of  Lacey  Primatt,  Esq. 

We  cannot  quit  the  village  of  Hillingdon  without  directing 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  small,  but  ancient,  Inn,  or  Public- 
house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  high  road,  to  the  west  of  the  church.  At  this  house 
King  (!harles  I.  stopped,  when  escaping  from  Oxford  to  the 
Scot%  in  the  year  1046.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related  in 
Dr.  Hudson's  examination  before  the  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment: '<  After  we  had  passed  Ux bridge,  at  one  Mr.  Tisdale'g 
kou8e,f  a  tavern  in  Hillingdon,  we  alighted  and  staid  to  refresh 
ourselves  between  ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  there  staid 
two  or  three  hours,  where  the  King  was  much  perplexed  what 
cour.He  to  resolve  upon,  London  or  northward;  about  two  of  the 
clock  we  took  a  guide  towards  Barnet.'^ 

On  Hillingdon  Heat^i,  a  considerable  tract  of  land  to  the 
south-east  of  the  village,  are  several  handsome  villas,  chiefly  of 
a  modern  date.  Norden,  in  the  MS.  additions  to  his  Speculum 
Britannias,  supposes  that  Hillingdon  derives  its  name  from  "  its 
situation  on  a  hill,  or  downe.''— The  heath  affords  a  sanction  to 

this 

*  For  an  actoont  of  the  dimensions  of  this  celebrated  tree  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ljraons,  Midd.  Parishes,  p.  156-7;  in  which  work  see  many  further 
particolara  concerning  its  measurement  and  contents. 

t  It  is  proved,  bj  the  coort-rolls  of  ihe  manor  of  Colbam,  that  the  Red- 
Joi^  FttblichoQte  wu  then  kept  bjr  John  Tisdale. 
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this  mode  of  derivation,  aa  its  comparative  eminence  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  extent  of  prospect  which  it  commands  at 
many  points. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  district,  at  a  short  remove  from  th< 
village,  are  several  ornan»ental  houses,  the  most  desirable  oF 
Which  is  the  residence  of  Thomas  Bent,  Esq.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  is  Hitlingdon  Place.  This  seat  was  erected  by 
the  lace  Admiral  Drake,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  thft 
Miss  Fullers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  heath  is  a  square  and  large  mansion^ 
built  by  the  late  Peter  De  Salis,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,*  who  resided  here  for  several  years.  This  house 
stands  on  an  estate  called  Coomes,  alias  Little  London,  and  is 
sometimes  termed  Hillingdon  Park ;  under  which  latter  name 
it  has  been  recently  advertised  for  sale.  The  estate  comprises 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Walker  family,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Greenwood. 

COWLEY. 

This  small  parish,  which  contains  about  300  acres  of  very 
productive  land,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  parish  of  Hil* 
lingdon.  The  manor  is  recognised  io  the  record  termed  Domes* 
day  under  the  name  of  Covelie,  and  is  there  described  as  parcel 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  l3th 
and  14th  centuries*  Hubert  Pecche  and  his  descendants  held  the 
estate  of  Cowley,  under  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster, 
by  the  rent  of  30«.  per  annum  ;  and  the  manor  still  retains  the 
name  of  these  ancient  possessors,  being  to  this  day  termed  in 
legal  writings  the  manor  of  Cowley,  otherwise  Cowley- Peachy. 
It  is  at  present  the  property  of  Edward  Hilliard,  Esq. 

The  village  of  Cowley  is  distant  from  Uxbridge  about  one 
2  M  9  mile, 

*  Ste  Bt^me  accouat  oC  tUt  D«  Sails  (kmily  in  •»  aotica  of  the  Faiiib  el 
liarliugteB. 
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mile^  on  the  south-east^  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  farm 
dwellings  and  cottages ;  but  there  are,  also,  several  substantial 
places  of  residence,  among  which  is  conspicuous  Cowley-grove* 
The  house  so  termed  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  on  the 
Uxbridge  side,  and  is  memorable  for  having  been,  as  is  believ- 
ed, the  residence  of  Barton  Booth,  the  celebrated  tragedian, 
who  was  the  great  hero  of  the  stage  between  the  reigns  of  Bet^ 
lerton  and  Quin,  and  had  the  honour  of  first  performing  the 
part  of  Cato,  in  Addison's  fine  tragic  poem.  It  was  afterwards 
inhabited  for  many  years  by  Rich,  the  Patentee  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  who  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  accoant 
of  the  parish  of  Hillingdon. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Cowley  is  a  small  building,  containing 
but  little  that  demands  notice.  The  most  ancient  funeral  in* 
flcription  is  to  Walter  Pope,  Yeoman,  who  died  in  150^.— Tht 
eminent  tragedian.  Barton  Booth,  was  buried  here  on  the  17tfai 
of  May,  1733 ;  as  also  was  his  widow,  Mrs.  Booth,  "  of  Great 
Sussel  Street  in  London,"  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1773.  It  will  be 
jemembered  that  this  Lady  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  her  deceased  husband,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  or* 
namented  with  his  bust  in  medallion,  and  bears  a  very  elegant 
and  tender  inscription. 

The  benefice  of  Cowley  constitutes  a  Rectory,  the  patronage 
of  which  has  been  long  annexed  to  the  manor. 


DRAYTON,  or  WEST  DRAYTON, 

is  a  large  irregular  village  en  the  western  border  of  this  county, 
and  is  distant  from  London  about  sixteen  miles.  The  parish, 
which  is  not  enclosed,  is  separated  from  Buckinghamshire  by 
the  river  Colne,  and  meets,  in  other  directions,  the  parishes  of 

Hillingdon, 

*  This  honse,  tbongli  formtog  »  piirt  of  the  villtge  of  Cowley,  is  really 
ainated  in  the  parish  pf  Hilliugdoii. 
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HilHngdoiii  Harlington  and  Harmondsworth.    A  considerable 
qoantity  of  fruit  is  grown  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  name  is  written  Draitone  in  the  Norman  Sur? ey,  and 
the  manor  is  there  stated  to  belong  to  the  canons  of  St.  Paul. 
It  answered  for  ten  hides.  There  was  a  mill  rented  at  thirteen 
shillings  and  five«pence ;  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village  ; 
and  a  stream  was  rented  at  thirty-two  pence.  Its  whole  an- 
nual value  is  said  to  be  six  pounds ;  the  same  when  received  ; 
in  King  Edward's  time  eight  pounds.* 

In  a  Survey^  bearing  date  1181,  it  is  said  "  that  the  manor 
of  Drayton  was  taxed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  Willian» 
the  Dean,  at  ten  hides,  as  it  still  is.  It  paid  then  5s,  to  the 
Sheriff;  but,  since  the  war,  IO5.;  besides  which,  it  pays  lU. 
for  the  right  of  frank-pledge.^'t 

This  manor  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  until  the  year  1547,  when  King  Henry 
VIII.  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  and  granted  it 
to  Sir  William  Paget,  afterwards  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudesert^ 
and  Anne  his  wife.  On  the  attainder  of  Thomas  Lord  Paget, 
in  1587,  the  manor  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  for  life.  It  was  subsequently  de- 
mised for  21  years  to  George  Carey,  afterwards  Lord  Hunsdon; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Lord  Paget,  the  reversion  was 
granted  (in  1597),  to  William,  the  sou  of  that  nobleman,  who 
shortly  recovered,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  remainder  of  his 
father's  estates,  and  the  title.  From  William  Lord  Paget  the 
manor  of  Drayton  descended  to  Henry  Earl  of  Uxbridge  ;  on 
whose  death  without  issue,  in  1769,  it  devolved,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  barony  of  Paget,  to  Henry  Bailey,  Esq.  his  heir 
at  law,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paget,  and  was  created  Earl 
of  Uxbridge  in  1784.  His  Lordship  sold  this  manor  in  the 
year  1786  to  the  late  Fysh  De  Burgh,  Esq.  and  it  is  now  the 

3  M  3  property 

*  Bswdweo'i  Trtni.  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  •• 
t  LjMBi,  tfter  Aegif t.  Dtcau  &  Cap.  Ub.  B.  f»l.  fl7 , 
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property  of  the  widow  of  that  Geatleman,  Mrs.  Easter  D« 

Burgh. 

The  Paget  family  erected  a  spacioua  mansion  on  ibis  estatie, 
which  was  taken  down  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  about  the 
year  1750.  This  mansion  stood  near  the  church,  and  two  fine 
arenues  of  trees  still  denote  the  former  stately  character  of  its 
approaches.  The  walls  which  enclosed  the  gardens  are  like- 
wise remaining,  together  with  some  of  the  out  offices,  a  massy 
brick-portal,  and  a  small  lodge- house.  The  site  of  the  man- 
sion is  at  present  occupied,  with  some  attached  ground,  by  a 
market-gardeher. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  De  Burgh  now  constitutes  the  manor* 
house.  This  is  a  commodious  dwelling,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  and  was  formerly  jthe  property  of  Lord 
Boston. 

An  old  and  spacious  brick  mansion  in  this  village,  now  the 
iresidence  of  General  Arabin,  is  sometimes  termed  Buroughs,  or 
burroughs,  lirom  the  circumstance  of  a  house  on  this  spot  hav- 
ing formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Burgh,  who  was  esquire 
of  the  body  to  King  Edward  IV.  This  is  the  site  of  a  small 
manor  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  which  was  granted, 
in  the  year  1462,  to  the  abovementioned  Thomas  Burgh,  by 
whom  it  was  aliened  in  1476.  The  manor  was  given  by  King 
Edward  VI.  to  the  Bishop  of  Westminster  ;  and  on  being  sor* 
rendered  again  to  the  crown  in  ld50,  was  granted  to  the  see 
of  London.  This  small  manorial  district  is  now  united  with 
tKe  manor  of  Colham-garden,  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon, 
which  is  also  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  London.  The 
demesne-lands  are  held  under  the  bishop,  on  lives.  The  man* 
sion  was  bought,  on  a  sale  of  the  property  in  lots,  by  the  late 
Earl  Ferrers,  of  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  the  present 
proprietor. 

This  is  a  residence  of  the  dull,  secluded,  character  favoura<* 
I)le  to  traditional  story.  Many  a  marvellous  tale  is  accordingly 
ttold  respecting  its  hall,  its  chambers,  and  the  pensive,  shaded, 

wallit 
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ftailki  of  tbe  tittacfaed  grounds.  Among  these  stories  it  mzy 
be  mentioned,  at  tbe  must  remarkable,  that  not  a  few \ rustic 
neighbours  believe  the  mapsioir  of  Burroughs  to  have  been  an 
occasional  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  the  body 
of  tbe  Protector  was  privately  conveyed  to  this  place,  when 
threatened  with  disgracefa)  exposure,  and  was  re-buried  beneath 
the  paving  of  tbe  hall ! 

The  Parish  Church  of  Drayton  is  an  ancient,  Gothic,  struc- 
ture composed  of  fliat  and  stone,  and  is  much  injured  by  the 
wear  of  3'ears.    At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled  tower. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles. 
Beneath  the  chancel  is  a  spacious  bdrial-vault  belonging  to 
the  Paget  family. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  monument, 
with  various  sculptural  ornaments,  by  Bscon,  Junr.  to  Fysh  de 
Burgh,  Esq,  iiometiroe  lord  of  the  manor  of  Drayton,  who 
died  Jan.  14th,  1800,  aged  68. 

On  rhe  same  wall,  .and  contiguous  to  the  above,  is  a  very 
delicate  monument,  enriched  with  a  figure  of  faith,  in  alto 
relievo,  by  the  same  statuary,  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  De 
Bufgh,  who  died  Sept.  12th,  1809,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
her  age. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  same  division  of  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  another  of  this  family,  Fysh  de  Burgh,  Esq.  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Guards  (son  of  the  late  Fysh  De  Burgh,  Esq. 
lord  of  this  manor)  who  died  on  the  £Srd.  of  Jan.  I79i,  aged 
26.    This  monument  is  the  work  of  J.  Bacon,  R.  A. 

On  the  floor  are  brasses  to  Richard  Roos,  citizen  of  London 
(1400.)  Robert  Macheli,  Gent,  a  retainer  to  the  Lord  Paget 
(1557),  and  John  Goode,  an  eminent  physician  (1581). 

The  furniture  of  this  church  is  plain  and  ancient,  the  pews 
being  of  oak,  and  without  doors.  The  font  has  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is,  perhaps,  tbe  most  curious  now  remaining 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  is  of  an  octangular  form,  and 
of  the  large  sort  used  fpr  entire  immersion.    The  stone-work 

9  M  4  surrounding 
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surrounding  the  basin  is  divide^  into  compartments^  embellished 
with  sculptural  representations  of  the  crucifixion  ;  oar  lady  o*^ 
pity ;  a  sculptor  at  work  on  foliage  ;  and  angels  snsuining 
plain  shields.  At  each  corner  of  the  base  is  a  figure  of  gro- 
tesque and  unpleasing  form.— >lt  is  to  be  regretted  that  thf^ 
plasterers  were  sufiered,  in  a  former  repair  of  the  church,  to 
cover  iliis  curious  work  with  a  thick  coat  of  white-wash  ;  and 
it  may,  likewise,  be  observed  that  no  care  is  taken  to  strength- 
en and  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  of  time,  which  threaten 
to  efil'ct  a  serious  injury. 

The  Church-yard  now  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  parish 
of  Drayton,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  church,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  manor-house.  This  singularity  of  si- 
tuation proceeds  from  the  wish  of  Sir  William  Paget,  who,  in 
the  year  1550,  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  enabling  him 
to  exchange  one  acre  of  ground,  forming  the  present  paro* 
cbial  cemetery,  for  the  ancient  place  of  burial,  which  he  en- 
closed within  his  garden-wall. 

I'he  impropriate  rectory  of  Drayton  has  uniformly  been  held 
with  the  manor.  The  vicarage  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Harmondswortb,  in  the  year  J  755.* 

l*here  is,  in  this  parish,  a  smalUmee ting-house  for  Pissen^ 
i^rs. 

HAYES. 

The  parish  of  Hayes  ac^joins  Hillingdon  on  the  west,  and  is 
distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Tybourn  turnpike.  This  pa- 
rochial district  comprises  the  hamlcU  of  Boiwell,  Ytading^ 
Hayes  end,  and  Wood-end, 

Ihe  manor  of  Hayes  was  long  possessed  by  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  to  uhich  it  was  bequeathed  in  the  year  830.  At 
the, time  of  the  Norman  Survey  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Arch^ 

bishop 

*  Vide  Article  Hdupondaworth, 
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bishop  Lanfranc.  This  manor  underwent  the  customary  fate' 
of  pro|>ery  near  th^f  meiropohs,  in  regard  to  its  deviations 
from  linevil  dencens  and  passed  through  the  possession  of  the 
same  pro;>nt>Uirs  as  that  of  Harrow,  until  the  year  1613.  At 
that  period  11  was  conveyed  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  to  John 
and  Ri(  h.trd  Pa^e  ;  and,  after  several  Intermediate  transmis- 
sions, was  purchased  in  1798,  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Some  interest  is  thrown  over  the  early  annals  of  this  district, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  manor-house  having  been  occa- 
sionally occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1095,  during  one  of 
those  ditferenct^s  which  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  dark, 
onletiered  ages,  between  a  jealous  monarch  and  the  powerful 
metropolitan,  Anselm,  then  Archbishop,  was  commanded  by 
King  William  Rufus  to  remove  from  Mortlake,  where  he  was 
celebrating  the  festivities  attendant  on  Whitsuntide,  to  his  re- 
sideme  at  this  place,  for  bis  more  easy  communication  with 
the  Kmg,  who  at  that  time  held  his  court  at  Windsor.  During 
ihi^  coiiipulsury  residence  at  Hayes,  the  Archbishop  was  at* 
tended  by  the  majority  of  the  l*.nglish  prelates,  who  onavail- 
ingly  supplicated  his  submission  to  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  monarch.  A  transient  reconciliation,  however,  afterwards 
look  place  between  these  two  great  parties. 

The  village  of  Hayes  occupies  a  flat  site,  but  is  marked  by 
an  agreeable  air  of  retirement,  and  comprises  many  residences 
which  rise  far  above  mediocrity  of  character.  Of  these  per- 
haps the  most  pleasing  is  Hayes  Park,  the  seat  of  the  honoura* 
ble  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  which,  though,  of  moderate  extent,  ac- 
quires a  title  to  notice  from  the  tasteful  proportions  in  which 
are  distributed  the  ornamental  appendages  of  wood  and  water. 
To  this  estate  is  annexed  a  manor  subservient  to  that  of  Hayes, 
and  called  the  manor  of  Hayes  and  Park-hall. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  high  road,  which  intersects  this 

parish,  is  the  commodious  and  respectable  residence  of  Robert 

8  Willis 
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Willis  Blencowe,  Esq.  a  brick  house,  coTered  with  cement, 
and  much  improved  by  the  present  proprietor. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Hayes  \h  an  interesting  and  venerable 
structure,  evidently  the  work  of  different  ages.  A  portion  of 
the  exterior  walls,  which  are  chielly  composed  of  film,  ii 
embattled,  with  a  square  tower  of  the  same  material* at  the 
west  end.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles,  divided  by  rows  of  pointed  arches*  supported  by  octa> 
gonal  pillars.  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  exhibits  some 
allusions  to  Romish  ceremony,  consisting  of  two  stalls,  whose 
pointed  arches  bear  evident  reference  to  tht;  earliest  Gothic 
style.  Here  are,  also,  some  remains  of  the  Piscina,  with  the 
drain  entire ;  and  another  niche  intended  for  some  further  cere* 
monial  of  the  Romish  church.  The  windows  are  of  varied 
character,  some  being  lancet  shaped,  but  the  chief  part  of 
the  structure  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
end  fifteenth  centuries*  Brackets,  of  various  character,  form 
the  adornments  of  the  upper  portions  of  some  of  the  windows. 
The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  flat,  and  the  fret  work  exhibiti 
the  cognizances  of  England  and  Arragon.  The  timber  roofa 
of  other  parts  of  the  church  have  various  devices  carved  on 
their  joints.  The  font,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  is 
of  a  circular  form,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  foliage,  and 
supported  by  round  pillars.  Over  the  Commmiiofi-table  is  a 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  presented  to  the 
parish  in  17%,  by  James  Jenyns,  Esq.  thi^n  lord  of  the 
manor.  An  organ  was  placed  in  this  church,  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  the  year 
1813. 

There  are  various  funeral-memorials  that  claim  attention, 
from  which  we  select  the  following,  as  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  ela- 
borately ornamented,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Fenner^ 
pne  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  $eucb,  wbo  died  i»  1611. 
9  Tto 
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The  effigies  of  tbe  deceased  is  represented,  as'large  as  the  life, 
and  coloured  after  the  fashion  of  thai  period,  lying  beneath 
an  arch  supported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
profusely  adorned  with  roses  and  other  de? ices,  together  witb 
the  arms  of  Fenner.  Near  the  above,  is  a  mural  monument, 
/comprising  a  three  quarter  effigies  of  a  man  in  armoor,  with  a 
ruff  and  whiskers,  one  hand  holding  a  truncheon,  the  other 
resting  on  a  helmet.  The  tablet  containing  the  inscription  to 
^hts  monument  was  removed  many  years  since ;  bat,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  arms  being  the  same  as  th»e  on  the  tomb 
pf  Sir  Edward  Fenner,  Mr,  Lysons  supposes  it  to  be  that  of 
Edward  Fenner,  ^q.  son  of  Sir  Edward,  wLo  survived  him 
only  three  years,  and  was  buried  at  Hayes,  The  high  chancel 
contains  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  Jtnyns  family,  lords  of 
the  manor ;  and  in  the  lower  chancel  is  that  of  Robert  Burgtyg, 
Reccor  of  Hayes,  with  the  date  1421.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
the  table^fflonument  of  Thomas  Higkgate,  Etq,  Justice  of 
Peace,  who  died  in  1576,  on  which  are  brasses  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  wife  and  nine  children. 

The  north  aisle  contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Walter 
Grene,  Esq.  who  died  in  14— :  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceas* 
ed  in  armour,  a  griffin  beneath  his  feet.  The  east  end  of  this 
aisle  belongs  to  the  estate  of  Hayes  Park,  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  it  has  been  a  chapel  founded  by  Walter  Grene,  whQ 
possessed  that  property. '  This  aisle  also  contains  monuments 
to  the  families  of  Blencowe  and  Brigauhaw. 

Over  tbe  font  is  a  mural  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Freeman,  M.  D.  who  died  in  1807. 

The  church  of  Hayes  has  two  benefices,  a  rectory  and  a 
vicarage,  aUhongh  the  .former  has  been  long  considered  a 
sinecure.  The  patronage  of  the  rectory  was  annexed  to  the 
manor  until  the  year  1777,  at  which  time  they  were  separated. 
It  is  customary  for  the  rector,  immediately  on  his  presentation^ 
^o  grant  a  beneficial  lease  of  tbe  great  tithes,  glebe,  &c.  to  the 
patron  for  three  lives,  and,  by  yirtue  of  this  lease,  which  re- 
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<iatres  the  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbaryf  tlw 
same  patron  presents  to  both. 

This  charch  numbers  among  its  former  ministers  sereral 
who  claim  the  notice  of  the  biographer.  Robert  Wright,  who 
was  Rector  in  1601,  was  the  first  warden  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford^  which  appointment  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
ordiaance  prohibiting  the  Warden  from  marrying.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  was  subsequent* 
ly  translated  to  that  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  Wright  was 
one  of  the  ten  Bishops  committed  to  the  tower  in  1641.  On 
fcis  enlargement,  after  a  durance  of  18  weeks,  he  retired  to 
Eccleshall  Castle,  the  episcopal  seat,  which  then  contained  a 
garrison  for  the  King,  and  here  he  died,  during  the  siege  of 
the  castle  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  Sir  William 
Brereton. 

In  1693,  Patrick  Young  was  instituted  to  the  rectory.  He 
was  author  of  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  Clement's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  editor  of  some  other  works.  He  was  sue* 
cessi?ely  librarian  to  Kings  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  his  age. 

An  incumbent  of  a  different  character  possessed  the  ficaraga 
of  Hayes,  in  1529,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Gold,  an  accom* 
plice  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  ''  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,''  for 
which  circumstance  of  connexion  he  suffered  Death,  in  1534^ 

In  this  parish  there  is  a  Charity  School  for  girls,  in  which 
52  children  receive  education,  and  are  assisted  with  clothes. 
There  is,  also,  a  Sunday  School  for  boys.  Among  the  charit* 
able  bequests  it  may  be  noticed  that  four  persons  from  the 
parish  of  Hayes,  like  that  of  Chelsea,*  receire  the  benefit  of 
admission  into  Lady  Ann  Dacre's  Hospiul  in  Tothill  Fields. 
The  name  of  Thomas  Triplet,  D.  D.  who  is  styled  by  Anthony 
Wood,  a  great  Wit,  a  good  Grecian,  and  a  Poet,  appears  as  a 
benefactor  of  15^  per  annum,  for  apprenticing  poor  children 
of  this  parish. 

Hayea 
^  Vidt  Antt,  p.  87. 
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Hayes  containt  a  small  meeting-house  for  Metliodists.    The 
mhoU  of  the  parish  is  now  enclosed. 


ICKENHAM* 

•ailed  in  ancient  records  Tieheham,  and  T^katkam,  adjoim 
fiayes  on  the  north. 

In  the  notice  of  the  landed  property  of  this  parish,  in  Do- 
mesday,  it  is  said  ''  that  three  Knights  and  one  Engltshnaa 
held  the  manor,  of  Earl  Roger.  It  answered  for  nine  bidet 
and  a  half.  Land  to  six  ploughs ;  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the 
village  ;  pannage  for  two  hundred  hogs/'  &c.  It  is  also  ob- 
served  in  the  Record  of  Domesday  that  «'  the  whole  of  this 
land  now  lies  in  Cokham  (Colham)  where  it  was  not  in  King 
Edward's  time.''^ 

The  manor  of  Ickenham  has  been  subject  to  less  frequent 
family  alienations,  than  is  usual  with  property  near  the  me- 
tropolis. It  was  conreyed  in  1348,  to  John  de  Charlton,  cici- 
sen  and  mercer,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  Nicholas  Shor- 
^iche,  Ivetta  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  by  John,^  son  and  heir  of 
William  de  Brock.  In  the  ancient  family  of  Shordich  it  has 
since  continued,  being  now  possessed  by  '  Shomdiclw 

Esq. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  parish  is  Stdakek^ 
Hou$€,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.  In  the  latter,  part  o^ 
the  16th  century  a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Swakeley  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  family  of  Brocas ;  and  Norden,  speaking  of 
Swakeley  in  1596,  mentions  it  as  ''  some  time  a  house  of  ^he 
Brockeyes,  now  Sir  Tbomas  5herleye's.''t  The  manor  be^ 
came  the  property,  in  1639,  of  Edmund,  afterwards  Sir  Ed- 
mund Wright,  Alderman  of  London ;  by  whom  the  present 

mansi^m 

*  Bawdwsa'f  Traoalation  of  Donetday  for  SCidd.  p.  14. 
t  Speculum  Britaaniae,  p.  3f  • 
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mansion  probably  was  erected  in  the  year  1638 ;  that  date, 
with  the  initials  £.  W.  appearing  on  the  leaden  pipes,  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  building.  Sir  Edmund  was  made  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1641/  after  the  removal  from  that  office, 
by  the  Parliament,  of  Sir  William  Acton.  The  mansion  sub- 
sequently became  the  residence  and  property  of  Sir  William 
Harrington^  one  of  the  Judges  who  sate  on  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  L  and  who,  on  the  Restoration,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
associates,  by  flight.  It  afterwards  passed  to  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  familiar  and  facetious  conduct 
on  the  entertainment  of  King  Charles  U.  at  Guildhall,  is  so 
generally  known.  Swakeley  House  was  purchased  by  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor,  in  1750. 

This  mansion,  which  is  a  square  aubsuntial  building,  with 
two  wings  sUgfatly  projecting,  is  composed  of  brick,  with 
stone  coigns,  window  cases  and  finishings.  In  the  upper  story 
IB  a  range  of  scroll*  work  pedimenls.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  porch  in  a  square  central  turret,  which  opens  into  m  hall 
paved  with  black  and  white  stone*  At  the  end  nearest  the 
door  of  entrance  is  a  handsome  carved  screen,  surmounted  by 
a  bust  of  Charles  L  a  lion  guardant  on  either  side.  \  On  the 
reverse  of  the  screen  is  a  bust,  probably  designed  for  Charles 
n.  also  guarded  by  lions.  A  staircase  of  oak,  with  the  rides 
and  ceiling  painted,  leads  to  a  suite  of  apartments  in  which,  as 
is  other  rooms  of  this  desirable  mansion,  capacious  and 
well  proportioned  dimensions  are  pleasingly  blended  with  an 
air  of  domestic  comfort.  The  grounds  appertabing  to  the 
bouse  are  rather  flat,  but  are  agreeably  wooded  with  venerable 
timber,  and  are  adorned  with  recent  plantations.  Considerable 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  fabric,  probably  that  mentioned 
by  Norden,  are  frequently  discovered  on  the  premises ;  and 
from  these  vestiges  it  appears  that  the  former  mansion  occtt* 
pied  a  site  nearer  to  a  small  spread  of  water,  which  ornaments 
the  grounds  in  the  front  of  the  present  house. 

The  village  of  Ickenham  if  of  a  rural,  tranquil,  character, 

the 
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the  neat  and  cleanly  houses  being  scattered  in  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  the  picturesque ;  and  in  general  they  possess  that  air 
of  retired  comfort  which  imparts' so  potent  a  charm  to  Tillage 
scenery.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  modern  house,  th« 
rejtidence  of  the  Rector;  and  adjoining  the  church  stands  tb« 
manot*  house  of  Ickenham,  now  unoccupied. 

The  Church  is  a  small,  Gothic  building,  depending  for  inta« 
rest  on  tha  simplicity  of  its  construction.  The  more  anciont 
part  is  towards  the  south,  an  I  is  composed  of  flint  and  stona. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  s:nall  wooden  turret,  with  a  humble  spira 
of  the  same  material.    The  interior  is  small,  and  is  fitted  up 

in  a  homely  and  rustic minner In  the  chancel  is  a  stone,  with 

several  brasses,  now  almost  concealed  by  a  pew  ;  and  near  it  is 
a  tomb,  with  figures  in  brass  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  com* 
memor^Uye  of  Edmund  Shordich,  15^4.  The  church  contains^ 
likewise,  several  other  monuments  to  the  family  of  Shordich. 
Against  the  west  wall  is  a  mural  tablet,  executed  by  Banks» 
to  the  memory  of  John  George  Clarke,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law, 
who  died  in  1800^  aged  35.  The  figure  of  religion  is  here  re* 
presented,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  the  other  resting  on  a 
coffin  partially  hidden  by  a  pall.  In  the  church-yard  is  tha 
monument  of  John  Crosier,  Esq.  who  died  in  1801,  aged  SO. 

The  patronage  of  the  Rectory  of  Ickenham  had  been  imme- 
morially  annexed  to  the  manor,  until  it  was  purchased  by 
Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.  in  1743. 

A  School,  containing  five  boys,  and  seventeen  girls,  is  sup- 
ported, on  the  Lancaster  plan,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Swakeley  House.  The  children  are  clothed  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  founder. 

A  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Hastings  formerly  resided  in 
this  parish,"^  and  it  appears  that  here  "  Katheriae,  tbe^dowgter 

of 

*  Sir  Edward,  created  in  1588,  Lord  Hastings  of  Loogbboroagh,  younger 
brother  of  Francis,  Lord  Hastings,  livtd  here  io  1560,  and  1561. — Mr. 
Ljsoiis  conjectures  (Middlesex  Parishes,  p.l95w)  that  he  resided  at  Swakeley; 
bat  thsre  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proof  of  his  occapj^iog  that  seat. 
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of  tl|e  Lord  Hastyngs  and  tlie  Lady  his  wyK  was  borne,  tlie 
Saterday  before  oar  Lady-day  th'  assamption,  being  the  11  day 
of  August>  aiid  was  christened  the  ^  of  Augast*  the  Godmo* 
ther  Qtiene  Kateryn,    by  her  debite,  beyng  her  syster,  one 
Mr.  Harberd's  wifF;  the  other  Godmother  the  Lady  Margaret 
Dagles,  the  Kyng's  nece,  and  the  Godfather  the  Lord  Raasell, 
beyng  the  Lbrde  Prive  Seale,  by  hys  debiie.  Master  Francis 
RosselU  hys  son  and  heyre^  1543^"    This  daughter  of  Francis 
Lord  Hastings,  afler«irards  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  baptism 
is  thus  curiously  recorded,  was  married  to  Henry  Clinton,  Earl 
of  Lincoln.    Anne  Parr,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, and  wife  of  William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, is  the  Personage  described   as  "  one  Mr.  Harberd's 
wiff.'* 

At  a  cottage  in  this  village  resided  for  many  years.  Soger 
Crab,  a  singular  fanatic,  whom  we  have  formerly  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  regard  to  his  burial  at  Stepney,*  and  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  curious  account  in  a  Pamphlet,  now  become 
scarce,  intituled  ^  The  English  Hermit,  or  the  Wonder  of  the. . 
Age;  1655." 

The  extensive  parish  of 


HAREFIELD 

occupies  the  north-west  angle  of  this  county,  having  its  boun- 
daries formed  by  the  river  Colne  on  the  west,  and  by  the 
parishes  of  Ickenham  and  Riselip  on  the  east.  The  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal  passes  through  a  large  tract  of  low  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  parish,  one  part  of  which  is  called  Harefield-mo'or, 
and  another  Cow-moor. 

'  The  manor  is  termed  HerrfeUe\  in  the  Norman  Survey,  and 

is 

•  Vide  Ante,  p.  169. 
*  Literallj  meaning,  in  Sbzod^  the  Hare  FkU^ 
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19  there  da'ul  to  be  held  by  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  (of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Briou).  It  answered  for  five  hides,  and  there  was 
land  to  the  same  number  of  ploughs.  A  priest  had  one  vir- 
gate.  There  were  two  mills,  valued  at  fifteen  shillings  ;  and 
four  fish-ponds  produced  one  thousand  eels.  Meadow  for  one 
plough;  pasturV  for  the  cattle  of  the  village  ;  and  pannage  for 
one  thousand,  two  hundred  hogs.  The  whole  value  was  stated, 
by  those  who  made  the  returns  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
queror, at  twelve  pounds  ;  when  received  eight  pounds.  In 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  the  value  was  fourteen 
pounds. 

From  the  above-named  Richard,  son  of  Earl  Gilbert,  the 
manor  is  believed  to  have  descended  to  Alice  de  Clare,  whose 
gift  of  some  lands  in  this  parish  to  the  knights-hospitallers  of 
$L  John  of  Jerusalem  will  shortly  be  noticed. 

In  the  year  1284,  Roger  de  Bacheworth  was  possessed  of 
this  lordship,  subject  to  a  small  quit-rent  to  the  honour  of 
Clare  ;*  and  it  was  then  said  that  bis  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
the  property  "  from  time  immemorial."  In  1315,  Sir  Richard 
de  Bacheworth  granted  the  manor  to  Simon  de  Swanland,  wha 
married  his  niece  ;  and  it  appears  that  this  Sir  Richard  after- 
wards entered  the  fraternity  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  that 
his  wife  took  the  veil.  Joanna,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Si« 
mon  de  Swanland,  conveyed  the  manor  of  Harefield,  in  mar- 
riage, to  John  Newdegate,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and 
served  under  King  Edward  III.  m  the  wars  against  France. 
With  the  family  of  Newdegate  the  property  continued  until 
the  ^ear  1583,  when  John  Newdegate,  Esq.  exchanged  this 
manor  for  that  of  Arbury,  in  Warwickshire,  with  Sir  Edmund 
Anderson,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.'  By  Sir 
Edmund  Anderson,  Harefield  was  sold,  in  1601,  to  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Egerton,.Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  bis  wife,  Alice 

PA&T.IV.  2N  .  Countess 

*  The  Honour  of  Clare  has  been  long  vested  in  the  duchy  of  Luncafter, 
aod  this  quit  rent  was  regularly  paid,  until  the  year  1790,  when  the  late  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  obtaiaed  a  rslesK^  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  ducbj. 
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Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  and  tUe  three  ladies  8tan1e]r# 
her  daughters.  Lady  Anne  Stanley,  the  eldest  daughter,  mar- 
ried Grey,  Lord  Chandos;  and,  after  his  death,  remarried  with 
the  Earl  of  Castfehaven.  ^  On  her  decease,  George,  Lord 
Chandos,  her  eldest  son,  inherited  the  manor. 

This  Lord  Chandos  died  in  1655,  and  bequeathed  the  Harefieid 
property  to  his  widow,  who  remarried,  first  with  Sir  William 
Sedley,Bart  and  secondly,  on  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  with 
George  Pitt,  Esq.  By  this  latter  husband  (in  whom  and  bis  heirs 
»he  had  Tested  all  her  estates)  the  manors  of  Harefieid,  andilfore- 
hall^  were  sold  to  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Bart  Serjeant  at 
Law,  and  grandson  of  John  Newdegate,  who  had  exchanged  the 
estate  with  Sir  Edmund  Anderson.  With  the  ancieitt  and  re* 
spectable  family  of  Newdigate  they  have  continaed  to  the 
present  time,  being  now  the  property  of  Charles  Newdigate 
Newdegate,  Esq.  Thus  has  the  manor  of  Harefieid  descended 
by  intermarriages  and  a  regular  succession,  with  only  a  tem- 
porary interruption,  through  the  three  families  of  Bache worth, 
Swanland,  and  Newdegate,  from  the  earliest  period  of  legal 
recollection  to  the  present  date;  a  circumstance  which  we  are 
sufficiently  warranted  in  representing  as  curious  in  regard  lo 
this  county,  since  Mr.  Lysons  mentions  it*  as  "  the  only  in* 
stance  in  which  he  has  traced  such  remote  possession  in  Mid* 
diesex.'' 

It  appears  that  there  was  formerly  a  priory  of  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers at  Harefieid,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cell  to 
the  priory  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  although  the  period  of 
its  foundation  is  not  ascertained.  To  this  priory  was  given,  by 
a  deed  which  is  without  date,  certain  lands  in  this  parish,  by 
Alice  de  Clare.  The  property  thus  bestowed,  afterwards 
acquired  the  appe^Ilation  of  the  manor  qf  Moor  Hail,  or  More 
HalL  On  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Knights  Hospitallers, 
this  manor  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VHL  in  the  34th  year 
bf  his  reign,  to  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  Esq. ;  by  whom  it  was  speed!- 

•  Middlesex  Pambes,  article  HarcfitM* 
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ly  conreyed  to  Joho  Newdegate,  Esq.  and  John  fais  son  ;  mnd 
it  bas  since  remained  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Harefield.  The 
site  of  the  monastery  is  now  a  farm-hoose^  bat  the  ancient 
chapel,  as  to  its  exterior  character,  is  still  entire.  This  build- 
ing is  chiefly  composed  of  flint,  with  a  mixture  of  stone,  and 
exhibits  in  its  general  outliae  the  style  of  architecture  prevail* 
wg  in  the  12th  century.  On  one  side  and  at  both  the  ends 
are  remains  of  long  and  narrow,  pointed,  windows,  now  block- 
ed  op.  On  the  north  side  is  a  stone  window-case  of  wider  di« 
mensionSk  also  pointed.  This  structure  is  now  used  as  a  stall 
for  cattle  belonging  to  the  adjoining  farm  house,  which  also 
bears  marks  of  some  antiquity,  and  is  evidently  composed  of 
the  materials  of  the  former  habitation  of  the  Knigbts*ho$pital- 
lers. 

The  parish  of  Harefield  comprises  a  district  naturally  at- 
tractive from  sod  and  gentle  undulations  of  surface ;  while 
that  great  essential  of  the  picturesque,  luxuriant  umbrage,* 
imparts  a  powerful  charm  to  many  of  its  recesses.  The  chief 
assemblage  of  houses  forms  «a  long  and  straggling  village  of  a 
rural  aspect,  placed  on  rising  ground,  and  commanding  at  se* 
Teral  points,  inviting  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  As 
an  unpleasing  feature  of  this  village  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  the  inhabitants  would  appear  to  be  deficient  ia 
that  simplicity  of  manners  which  bestows  so  animating  and 
satisfactory  a  grace  on  rural  scenery  ;  a  circumstance  that  may« 
.  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the  aiijacency  of 
the  very  extensive  manufactory  which  will  shortly  claim  our 
notice.  The  village  of  Harefield  is  distant  from  Uxbridge 
about  three  miles. 

Among  the  most  interesting  seats  which  adorn  this  pa^ 
S  N  2  rochial 

*  The  Mil  M  the  Mttfh  aiid  caat  pmrtt  of  Uaif  district  it  particuUHy  fertuir* 
able  to  tho  growth  of  elms.  The  botanist  will  meet,  in  this  ueighbourhood, 
wiib  manjr  subjects  to  reward  his  industry  of  examinatiou.  Mr.  BUckstono 
published,  in  the  yew  17S7,  an  acconnt  of  Indigenous  !!^1  ants  growing  in  and 
near  the  Parish  of  HateHeld,  under  the  title  of  FcBcicnUu  fUniaftM  c^ 
Hhtsflield  nucfMium* 
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rochiaY  division  of  ihe  county,  must  be  mentioned  Breaks 
SPEARS,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  relict 
of  John  Partridge,  Esq.  a  mansion  acquiring,  perhaps,  an 
additional  claim  to  attention  from  the  antiquity  of  its  name, 
which,  according  to  Camden,  proceeds  from  the  family  that 
numbered  among  its  descendants  Pope  Adrian,  the  only  native 
of  England  who  has  occupied  the  Papal  chair.  It  appears 
that  a  lease  was  granted,  in  the  year  1371,  by  William  Swan- 
land,  of  a  house  and  lands  in  this  parish,  to  William  Brek- 
apere,  which»  in  the  fifteenth  century,  passed  to  the  family  of 
Ashby,  who  resided  at  Harefield  in  1474.  The  lady  who  now 
possesses  the  property  is  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  the 
hte  Robert  Ashby,  Esq.  the  male  line  of  that  family  being 
extinct. 

'  The  mansion  is  of  a  plain,  but  highly  respectable  character, 
and  is  indebted  to  the  irregularity  of  surface  which  charac- 
terises the  surrounding  country,  for  much  of  the  beauty  that 
distinguishes  its  situation.  The  attached  grounds  are  not  ex« 
tensive,  but,  by  a  happy  union  of  objects,  a  fine  stretch  of 
woodland,  that  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  neighbour- 
ing scenery,  appears  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  home  do* 
main.  In  the  windows  of  the  hall  is  some  painted  glass,  con-^ 
taiiiing  arms,  with  the  dates  of  1569,  and  of  other  periods 
briefly  subsequent.  The  chimney  pieces  of  several  rooms  ar* 
carved,  one  being  ornamented  with  armorial  bearing.<«,  and  the 
initials  B.  Y.  on  either  side  of  a  tree,  with  the  subjoined 
motto,  **  Stui  voluii  et  PotuU  Fecit,'*  The  chief  parte  of  this 
mansion  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century. 

Harefield  Park,  sometimes  called  Belhamonds,  or  BeU 
fiacketts,  is  the  property  of  George  Cooke,  Esq.  a  general  in 
the  army  ;  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Captain  Stewart, 
The  latter  names  of  thid  property  are  probably  derived  from 
the  families  of  Hamond  and  Hackett,  who  appear,  by  ancient 
deeds,  to  have  been  proprietors  of  land  at  Harefield.  The 
Jiouse  is  a  square,  substaatial,  structure  of  brick,  seated  on  a 
3  gentljT 
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igently  swelling  hill  and  commanding  rich  and  varied  views^ 
the  intermediate  vale  being  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  ihe 
Colne*  The  grounds  appertaining  to  the  house  are  of  an 
agreeable  character,  and  are  shaded  by  some  venerable  trees* 
This  house  was  much  en1arged«  if  not  entirely  rebuilt,  by  Sir 
George  Cooke,  Prothonotary  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas* 
who  represented,  for  some  time,  the  county  of  Middlesex  in 
Parliament,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  resided  at 
Harefield. 

At  a  short  remove  from  Harefield  Park,  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  Colne,  are  the  very  extensive  Copper  IVarks  of 
Robert  George  Spedding,£sq.  erected  in  the  year  1803,  which 
claim  superiority  over  most  establishments  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  copper  is  conveyed  hither,  in  cakes  and  bowls,  from  the 
•melting  works  at  Neath  Abbey,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  is 
converted  into  sheets,  bottoms,  bolts,  bars,  &c.  From  this 
manufactory  the  royal  navy  has  been,  for  many  years,  largely 
supplied  widi  sheeting  and  bolts.  At  these  works^  we  are  in* 
formed,  have  been  usually  manufactured  from  25  to  30  tons 
weekly;  and  they  are  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  works  are  constructed  with  water  wheels^ 
supplied  by  the  contiguous  river.  Adjoining  the  premises  is 
the  handsome  residence  of  the  proprietor. 

Near  the  Copper  Works,  on  a  portion  of  the  estate  of 
Gen.  Cooke,  are  considerable  chalk  pits  and  lime  kilos,  be* 
longing  to  W.  Hodder,  and  Co.  In  digging  for  chalk  there 
have  been  found,  at  diiTerent  times,  some  curious  extraneous 
fossils. 

The  Parish  Church,  which  is  approached  from  the  village 
through  a  wide  avenue  of  aged  elms,  is  a  structure  of  moderate 
size,  in  the  Gothic  or  English  style  of  architecture,  with  a 
brick  tower  of  low  and  weighty  proportions  at  the  west  end. 
The  building  is  chiefly  composed  of  flint  and  stone ;  and  the 
Brakenkury  Chapei,  which  forms  the  south  side,  or  aisle,  ot  the 
church,  is  coWructed  of  alternate  dice  work,  or  diversified 
, .  9  N  3  compartnienja 
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compartments,  of  those  materiak.  Thi»  latter  buiUini^  oblaM  . 
ks  name  from  the  circumstance  of  havuig  fonndrly  belonged 
to  an  estate  held  by  Thomaa  de  Braloaburgk*  and  somelimefl 
erroneously  called  the  manor  of  Bcakynb«rgh«.  which  mM% 
passed  with  the  manor  of  Hareiekl  tnio  the  paflBesaUm  of  ihe 
Newdigate  family. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided  iMto  »  chaacel*  naf)e» 
and  two  aislesy  comprising  the  attached  chapel  oa  the  aenttk 
The  chancel  is  now  considerably  elevated  above  the  naiM^  and 
IS  ascended  by  six  steps.  The* furniture  ia  of  a  plain  but. re- 
spectable character.  The  pews  on  the  north  side  of  the  neve 
are  of  ancient  oak,  and  without  doors* 

The  Brakenbury  Chapel  is  the  ancient  burial  pkice  of  the 
Mewdigates,  and  contains  numerooa  monuments  to  distin- 
guished members  of  that  family.  In  the  north  east  corner  is 
an  altar  tomb  of  granite,  to  the  memory  of  John  Newdegai^ 
Esq.  Serjeant  at  Law,  who  died  in  15@a ;  and  AmfhUiciOf  hit 
wife,  who  died  in  1544;  with  figures  of  the  deceased^  ia 
brass. 

On  the  east  wall  is  a  monument,  bearing  a  long  Latin  iiii» 
acription,  to  tlie  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Netadeg/ate^  Bart,  who 
died  14  Oct,  1678.  This  eminent  person  claims  more  thantiie 
passing  regard  of  the  observer.  It  wae  hia  fertene  to.  attain 
the  first  walk  of  his  profession  at  a  period  when  hia  country 
was  torn  by  civil  faction;  and  he  bad  acquired  the  digntfey  of 
a  Serjeant  at  Law,  when  the  ill-fated  King  Charles  was  led  to 
the  scafibld*  Th«  weight  and  talents  of  Segedoi  Newdegalie 
were  well  known  to  Cromwell,  and  he  was  summoned,  to* 
getber  with  Serjeacta  Pvpys  and  Wyndhsm,  to  attend  tba  Pro- 
tector at  a  time  w^en*  all  the  Judgea  placed  on  the  bench  by 
the  King  bad  been  removed,  in  consequence  ol  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  royal  cause.  CrooMvelJ,  with  thai  finished  policy 
which  distinguished  so  many  of  bis  actions,  inlbrmed  Serjean(t 
Newdf  gate  and  his  companions  that  lie  had.resoked  to  govern 
by  the  bws  of  the  land^  and  to  make  tkem  judges ;  but  they» 

with 
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with  a  degree  ef  retoiuttoo  that  indicateil  at  lacli  a  juncture  no 
common  firmness  ofmindy  declined  acting  under  his  commission^ 
Upon  which  the  Protector  exclaimed,  in  wrath> "  If  you  Gentle- 
men of  the  red  robe  will  not  execute  the  law,  my  red  coa/#  shall." 
The  firmness  which  could  withstand  the  apprehension  of  per* 
aonal  danger,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  patriotic  feelings  ;  and 
to  save  their  country  from  such  dispensers  of  its  laws^  they 
immediately  cried  out,  «'  Make  us  Judges ;  we  will  with  plea* 
sure  be  Judges  i" 

These  distinguished  lawyers  were  accordingly  placed  on  the 
juridical  bench,  June  2,  1654,  the  great  and  learned  Sir  Mat* 
thew  Hale,  who  appears  to  have  honoured  Serjeant  Newde- 
gate  with  particular  friendship,  having  previously  accepted  » 
similar  dignity. 

An  unbending  independence  of  mind  continued,  however, 
to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  this  eminent  man  ;  for  in  the  same 
year,  he  declared,  on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Halseyiaud  other 
cavaliers  at  York,  that  although  it  was  high  treason  to  levy 
¥Far  againsi  the  King,  he  knew  of  no  law  which  afibrded  the 
same  security  to  a  Lord  Protector ;  and,  consequently,  directed 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoners.  This  proceeding  could  not 
fail  CO  provoke  the  indignation  of  Cromwell,  and  he  was  ac* 
oordtngly  displaced  in  1655,  when  he  returned  to  the  bar,  to 
reap  the  profits  of  a  profession,  honourable  indeed,  when  sup- 
ported by  such  integrity  and  manly  independence  of  senti* 
ment !  When  the  nation  submitted  to  the  temporary  sway  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  was  replaced  on  the  Bench,  and  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's,  then  called  the  Upper  Bench, 
where  he  continued  for  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  Bestora* 
tion. 

He  was,  some  years  afterwards,  introdoced  to  the  King, 
by  Lord  Grandison,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Colonel  Hal- 
icy,  to  the  latter  of  whom  be  had  performed  such  an  essential 
service,  and  was  created  a  Baronet,  July  17,  1677 ;  on  which 

2  N  4  occasioii 
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occatioQ  the  patent  contained  an  honourable  testimony  to  bi» 
aervices^  and  the  usual  fees  were  remitted.* 

The  west  wall  of  the  Brakenbury  Chapel  contains  a  mural 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Diana,  daughter  of  Benedict  Bo//,. 
Esq,  of  Padmore,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight>  by  bis  wife,  Mary 
Stephens  (grand  daughter  of  the  second  Sir  Richard  Newdi* 
gate)  who  died  in  1765,  aged  eighteen.  This  monument  is 
conspicuous  for  an  elegant  simplicity  of  design ;  the  device 
exhibiting  a  drooping  lily,  with  the  sttem  broken. 

The  chancel  also  contains  many  memorials  of  the  Newdi- 
gate  family.  Against  the  east  wall,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  communion  table,  is  a  handsome  monument,  in  memory 
of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Bart,  (eldest  son  to  the  first  baronet 
of  that  name)  who  died  in  1710  \  and  Mary  his  wife  (daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Bagot,  Bart.)  who  died  in  1692.  The  effigies  of 
Lady  Niewdigate  is  represented,  reclining  beneath  a  canopy, 
in  a  semi* recumbent  posture,  loosely  atlired  in  a  simple  ves« 
ture.    This  pionument  is  the  woik  of  Grinling  GibboDs. 

The  north  wall  exhibits  many  tablets  to  different  branches 
of  the  sume  family. 

On  the  south  wall  is  an  altar  tomb,  surmounted  by  an  ob* 
tuse  groined  arch,  in  memory  of  John  Newdegate  Esq,  who 
died  in  1545,  and  Anne  his  wife,  with  erect  effigies,  in  brass, 
of  the  deceased  and  their  eight  sons  and  live  daughters.  On 
the  same  wall  are  mural  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Sophia, 
dau*fhter  of  Edward  Cunyers,  Esq.  and  wife  of  Sir  Roger 
Kewdigate,  Bart.  (1774.)  and  to  Hester,  his  second  wife,  who 
died  Sept.  80,  1800.  Here,  also,  as  it  is  tenderly  said  in  the 
inscription  on  his  monument,  lies,  placed  "  by  his  desire 
among  the  remains  of  those  he  loved,''  Sir  Roger  Newdigaic, 
the  last  Baronet  of  his  ancient  family ;  who  died  I^ov.  25, 
1806,  aged  87. 
Sir  Roger  was  born  May  30, 1719,  and  received  bis  educa- 

tipa 

*  NichoU'i  Hift.  of  Hiucklej  snd  Withcrley,  p.  10t4,  and  Whitioek'^ 
Vcmorislfl. 
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14011  at  the  University  of  Oxford*  He  imbibed  at  an  early 
period  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  which  he  improved  by  a  re- 
peated inspection  of  those  monuments  of  ancient  genius  and 
modern  refinement  which  form  the  boast  of  Italy.  Pursuits, 
no  liberal  in  their  nature,  and  so  honourable  to  bis  judgment^ 
were  cultivated  without  depriving  Sir  Roger  of  that  bland  sim- 
plicity of  manners  which  formed  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
ancient  gentry  of  his  country,  while  his  surviving  friends  bear 
testimony  to  his  possessing  the  genuine  urbanity  which  springs 
from  benevolence  of  mind.  He  was  long  a  representative  in 
Parliament  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  was«  in  many 
respectSii  a  benefactor  to  that  seat  of  learning,  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  studies.  Among  other  proofs  of  his  attachment,  be 
founded  an  annual  prize  fur  the  best  composition,  in  English 
verse,  *'  On  the  study  of  Ancient  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture."  Having  performed,  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
the  various  duties  of  a  senator  and  a  magistrate,  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  called  upon  (o  ^^erc/se  op  many  arduous  occa- 
sions ;  and  haying  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  excellence  of 
his  heart  and  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  honour,  ^t  his  seat  a^  Arbury,  in  Warwickshire.* 

The  monpmept  qV  Alice,  Countess  f>ow(iger  of  Derby,  who 
j}ied  in  1G37,  occupies  the  south  e^t  corqer  of  the  chanceU 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sif  John  Spencer  of  AUborpe 
(from  whom  the  Dgke  of  Marlboruggb  and  Earl  Speucfsr  claim 
descent)  and  was  first  married  to  Ferdipando,  {)arl  of  Derby^ 
yjfho  n^et  his  death  by  poison,  in  1594;  leaving  three  daughters. 
After  a  widowhood  of  six  years  the  Countess  entered  again 
into  the  marriage  state  with  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  afterwards  created  Lord  Eilesmere,  and 
Viscount  Brack  ley  ;  which  marriage  is  thus  noticed  by  Row- 
land Whyte,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  October 

24,1600: 

*  See  some  biographical  particulars  concerning  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  ia 
the  "  Beauties''  for  Warwickshire,  p.  65 ;  and  for  an  cctended  account  see 
peotleman's  Ma^asLne,  VoL  77,  p.  634r*705,  '  . 
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34,  1600  :«^'^  Upon  TiMiday  morning  my  Lord  Keeper  tmr* 
f  led  the  CoHtasc  Dowager  of  Darby,  wbicb  is  made  knowen  to 
the  Ooeen,  bul  bow  she  takes  it  I  do  not  heare.  Yt  is  gi?eii 
mn  tbat  his  sonne,  Mr.  John  Egerton,  shall  marry  her  second 
d&aghter,  and  that  the  young  Lord  Hastings  shall  marry  hev 
third  daughter/'*  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Countess  with  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Harrington  wrote  some 
eomptimentary  ▼erses.f 

The  monument  is  of  a  costly  descripttofti  and  is  gorgeously 
decorated  with  drapery  and  heraldic  ornaments.  The  effigies 
of  the  Countess,  in  a  dress  of  state,  but  with  dishcTelled  haio 
reposes  beneath  a  canopy  of  lofty  proportions ;  while  the  lower 
compartment,  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  chancel^ 
presents  the  kneeling  effigies  of  her  three  daughters.  An  in- 
ieription  cm  this  monument  states  that  Sir  Thomas  Egerton^ 
bad,  by  his  first  wife,  an  only  daughter,  who  was  mother  of 
Juliana,  Lady  Newdegate* 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  aisle,  are  sereral  monuments 
to  the  femrly  of  Ashby,  of  Breakspears.  A  mural  tablet  on 
the  north  wall,  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  man  in  armour,  kneeU 
ing  ac  a  faild  stool,  beneath  a  canopy,  preserves  the  memory 
«f  Sir  Robert  A9kby,  Mni,  who  died  in  1617;  and  near  the 
above  is  a  tablet,  also  moral,  to  Sir  Francis  Askiy^  Knt.  and 
Bart.  who»  died  in  1623,  aged  91.  Sir  Francis  and  his  wife  are 
represented  kneeling  before  books,  at  a  desk.  In  a  lower  com- 
partment are  five  kneeling  figures,  probably  intended  for  the 

effigies 

*  Sidney  Paptrt,  VoL  R.  p.  tt9*  It  sppesrs  fhit  beth  tkeM  miriages 
took  place.  lady  Amie  Stanley,  the  eldest  daaghiet  ef  the  Countess,  was 
varriedj  first  to  Grejr,  Lord  Chandos :  and,  after  hU  decease,  to  MerviiH 
l^ail  of  Castlehaven,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  in  16S].  The 
Countess  of  Castlehaven  was  interred  at  Harefield,  October  11, 1647. 

f  Mr.  Lysons  (Middlesex  Parishes,  p.  liS)  nentbns  a  very  rare  engraved 
portrait  of  the  Countesa  of  Derby,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  known  S 
eaust,  the  one  being  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquig  of  Bote^  and  the  othel 
fDueUted  by  hiniicli;    It  has  no  JSnpaves's  wnoc 


«ffigic8  ^  his  Imiber  and  fear  brother^,  Sir  TrMicts  baving  toft 
issue  only  one  daughter. 

The  west  wall  <»f  the  passage  between  this  aisle  and  the 
nave,  contain*  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Johm  Frkheti, 
Buhop  if  C^aueesier^  who  died  in  1680.  He  was  promoted  to 
th«  ^ee  of  GJoucester  in  1679,  after  having  been  curate  of  thie 
parish  ibr  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Prirhett,  Gent,  lord  oS  the  manor  of  Cowley  Hall,  in  the  ptn 
lish  of  Hiliingdon. 

On  the  exterior  n«rth  wall*  of  the  ebnrcb  is  a  tablet,  placed 
there  by  Mt.  Ashby,  in  memory  of  bis  farthfel  servant,  Bohat 
Moi9emiew,  wh»died  in  1744v  The  %ures  of  a  game  keeper 
and  a  dog  are  represented,  m  bas  relief,  with  a  long  poetical 
inscription,  in  the  eonelading  lines  of  which  the  merits  of  the 
deceased  are  thus  summed  up: 

^  Tbis  ■eirant  in  an  honest  way, 
la  ail  hit  actiom  copied  Tray.**  f 

Among  the  iieintastical  productions  which  too  freqaenlly  das* 
figure  Chrisiian  cemeteries,  perhaps  that  is  net  the  least  ob« 
jectionable  that  praises  a  man  for  Ihs  imitation  of  a  dog. 

The  Church  of  Hareficld  was  giren»  at  an  eailj  period,  by 
Beatrice  de  Bullets,  relict  of  Baldwin  Fit2-Geoffiney,  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeroaalem.  Shortly  aftet 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  rectury  and  advowson 
passed  into  the  Newdigate  family,  smd  bave  since  been  miited 
to  the.  manor.  This  parish  is  exempted  from  the  jorisdictiun  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  visitations  are  occasionally  held  at 
Uarefield,  by  ai  Chancellor  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  maaer« 
The  piesent  chancellor  is  Sir  William  Scott 

Near  the  church  stood  until  lately,  Habefield  Place,  the 

ancient  seat  of  the   Newdigate  family »  and  successively  ta« 

lutnled  by  several  distinguished  peKsoiiagjifl«  whose  ocfiopancy 
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b^s  thrown  an  air  of  interest  over  the  site.  After  forming  the 
principal  residence  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of 
Newdegate  for  a  long  series  of  years,  Harefield  Place  passed 
with  the  manor,  on  its  exchange  by  John  Newdegate,  Esq.  in 
the  year  1585,  for  that  of  Arbury  in  Warwickshire,  to  Sir 
Edward  Anderson,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Sir  Edward,  after  having  occupied  the  house  for  some  3'ears, 
sold  it,  in  1001  #  to  Sir  Thomas  Egertoo,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  his  wife,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  and  her 
three  daughters,  the  Ladies  Stanley.  Harefield  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  August  1601.  The 
splendour  and  pageantry  with  which  the  Queen  was  usually 
welcomed  to  the  seats  of  her  nobility  are  well  known ;  and 
her  reception  at  this  house  was  not-deficient  in  any  circum- 
stance of  loyal  respect,  or  in  the  display  of  grateful  magni<* 
ficence.  The  regal  cavalcade  was  first  saluted  at  a  Farm- 
house, considerably  iu  advance  of  the  mansion,  where  a  number 
of  allegorical  persons,  the  well -trained  actors  of  the  hour, 
addressed  her  Highness  in  a  profusion  of  those  complimentary 
speeches  to  which  the  royal  ear  was  accustomed  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  Queen  was  thence  conducted  to  the  mansion, 
through  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  elms  ;  and  the  avenue  through 
which  she  passed  has,  ever  since,  retained  the  appellation  of 
*f  the  Queen's  Walk.''  In  the  house  a  variety  of  festivities 
awaited  her.  Among  the  entertainments  presented  was  a  lot- 
tery, which  contained,  as  prizes,  looking-glasses ;  gloves ; 
knives  ;  girdles  ;  garters,  &c.  accompanied  by  metrical  mot- 
toes. The  lots  were  delivered  by  «'  a  mariner,  with  a  box 
under  bis  arm,"  who  made  a  suitable  address  to  *'  the  faire 
(«adies"  that  graced  t(ie  festive  (lall.*      It  appears  that  the 

Queen 

*  Nichols';  Progresses  o(  Queen  EHzabelli,  jear  1601.  Sir  Roger  Newdi* 
gate  was  once  possessed  of  a  MS.  account  of  this  visit,  containihg  the 
speeches,  &c.  which,  after  having  been  many  years  missing,  was  found,  not- 
fpiig  befoie  Sir  Aoger't  depth,  in  a  volume  of  Strype's  Annalt,  and  a  tran- 

•cripi 
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Queen  paid  a  second  Tisit  to    Harefield  Place,  in  August, 

When  the  Countess  of  Derby  became  a  second  time  a  widow, 
by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  then  Viscount  Brackley,  in 
1617,  she  made  Harefield  Place  her  principal  residence;  and 
another  festivity  celebrated  within  its  walls,  has  stamped  a 
classic  interest  on  the  spot,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  Milton's 
pen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Milton  went  to  reside  with 
his  father  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1G33 ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was,  shortly  after,  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  Mask  for  the  entertainment  of  the  nobl^  family  then  re- 
siding at  Harefield.  On  this  occasion  he  produced  his  Arcades, 
Ivbich  was  here  performed  by  "  some  noble  persons  of  the 
Countess's  family."  These  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water,  (son  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Egerton)  who  had  married  Lady  Frances  Stanley,  the 
'econd  daughter  of  the  Countess;  and  it  is  probable  that  Arcades 
was  represented  in  the  year  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Comus,  which  was  performed  by  the  same  noble  persons,  in 
1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water,  then 
President  of  Wales.f    From  the  mask  of  Arcades,  which  is 

short, 

^ript  of  it  was  then  made  ;  bat  both  the  original  and  copy  have  since  been 
again  niisldid.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan,  1815.  The  farm  at  which  the  Qaeen 
WAS  first  welcomedi  is  now  called  Dew's  Farm.  Four  of  the  trees  forming 
the  avenue  to  the  house  are  jet  standing,  and  the  nest  have  not  been  long 
cut  down.     Lyions,  Midd.  PorishesjVul  11.  p.  108. 

*  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses  (year  1609,  p.  38,  S9.)  is  "  a  speech* 
delivered  to  her  Matie,  at  her  departure  from  Harvile,  the  L.  Keeper's 
House,  1  Auguste,  1602."  Among  the  MSS.  thnt  once  belonged  to  the 
^Lord  Keeper  Egerton*  and  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  there  is  a  curious  illustration  of  domestic  manners,  coniprisiug 
three  folio  sheets,  in  an  "  Account  ot  disbursements  fur  Harefield,  where 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  and  the  CuutUess  of  Derby  resided,  in  1602." 
Todd's  Edit,  uf  iMilton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  148. 

.^  t  Vide  Todd's  Edit.  Milton's  works,  Vol.  VL  U7«8)  atid  WartOR*f  Edit, 
•f  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems. 
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Bbdit,  tod  «aited  to  jatrewle  years,  it  appeur«  that  tlie  CowHefli 
sat  in  a  chair  of  state,  as  the  "  Rural  Queen''  of  the  entertam- 
ments,  when  a  pastormi  band  entered  and  chanted  a  song,  •f 
which  the  fdlowtng  is  one  «tansa  : 

Mark,  itlwt  radiaat  ttstt  ■hefpresds, 
Xa  circle  loond  ber  sbioing  throne^ 
SbootiDg  her  beMBS  like  silver  tbieMs  ^ 
This,  thi<  is  she  aloue, 
Sittiug  like  a  goddess  bright^ 
In  tbe  centre  of  ber  tighu 

The  Genius  of  the  Wood  then  appeared,  and  concluded  an 
address  by  thus  exhorting  the  mimic  band  : 

Attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state; 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem. 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  Testure'shem.* 

On  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  the  year  1637» 
Harefield  Place  became  the  residence  of  George,  Lord  Chando^ 
son  of  Grey,  Lord  Chandos,  and  Lady  Anne  Stanley,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Countess.    This  nobleman  distinguished 

himself 

*  Warton  obMrves  {Edit.  Milton's  JoTonile  Poems)  that  it  is  evident  the 
actors  vere  oot  of  common  rank,  from  the  lines  used  by  the  Genius  at  tli# 
commenoenmat  of  his  address ; 

Slay,  gentle  swains,  for  though  in  this  disguise, 
I  see  bright  bonoar  sparkle  throegh  joor  eyes. 


Bat  it  would  appear,  from  the  concluding  lines  quoted  above,  that  i 
•f  the  performers  were  not  of*  noble  stem." 

It  is  the  enviable  fortune  of  the  Ckiuntess  of  Derby  to  have  her  name 
conveyed  to  posteritj  by  three  Poets;  for,  in  addition  to  the  lines  of 
Harrington  on  her  marriage,  and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  she  was  celebrated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  poetical  name  of  AmarjUis,  in  bis  '*  Colin  Clouts  come 
home  sgnin,"  written  about  the  year  1595. 


\Ain»elf  as  an  actire  adherent  of  the  royal  canse  in  ttie  onhappf 
dispotes  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  and  was  exposed 
le  iminuient  danger  at  the  Battle  of  Newbury,  haying  threa 
horses  shot  under  him.  When  the  great  national  struggle  ended 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  royal  party«  Lord  Chandoc 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  composition  for  his  estates ;  «pon 
which  he  retired  to  Harefield,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  in  the  utmost  privacy.  During  this  seclusion.  Dr.  Joha 
Conant,  «  Divine  of  some  celebrity,  was  his  domestic  Chaplain* 
and  assembled  a  numerous  congregation  to  a  vduntary  lecture 
preached  by  him,  on  week  days,  at  Uxbridge.*  Lord  Chandea 
died  in  February,  1655,  having  bequeathed  his  estate  at  Hara* 
field  to  his  widow,  Jane,  Lady  Chandea,  who,  in  the  month  of 
October  following,  was  married  to  Sir  William  Sedley,  Bart, 
and,  about  the  year  1660,  Harefield  Place  was  unfortunately 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fire  is  traditionally  referred  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  witty  and  accomplished  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
who  is  reported  to  have  been  reading  in  bed« 

This  tradition  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  an  air  of  probabi* 
lity ;  for  although  Sir  William  Sedley  died  in  1656,  and  hia 
widow  had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  a  third  husband,  George 
Pitt,  Esq.  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  gay  and  care* 
less  Sir  Charles  might,  in  1660,  be  at  Harefield,  on  a  visit  to  hia 
sister-in-law. 

The  estate  of  Harefield,  which  had  thus  been  for  some  time 
estranged  from  the  Newdigate  family,  returned  into  itsancieot 
channel,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Bart,  who 
repurchased  the  property  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  trustees,  in  1675. 
The  fabric  of  which  we  have  to  lament  the  recent  demolition, 
was  raised  by  this  Sir  Richard,  and  became  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  his  widow.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  also  resided  here 
for  some  time;  and  during  bis  occupancy  he  was  (in  1743) 
chosen  a  Representative  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  Par- 
liament   Having,  afterwards,  fixed  his  principal  residence  at 

JUbwtf 

f  Biogmph.  Brit,  oetr  edit,  Yol.  IV. 
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Arbury,  in  Warwickshirej  Sir  Roger  sold  Harefield  Place,  dis^ 
joined  from  the  manor,  to  John  Truesdale,  Esq.  from  whose  ex- 
ecutors it  was  purchased,  in  1780,  by  William  Baynes,  Esq. 
whose  son,  Christopher,  was  created  a  Barooet,  by  the  title  of 
Sir  Christopher  Baynes,  of  Harefield  Place . 

Charles  Newdigate  Newdegate,  Esq.  who  inherited  the  Mid- 
dlesex estates  of  the  late  Sir  Roger,  repurchased  Haretield  Place 
from  Sir  Christopher  Baynes,  and  has  taken  down  the  man- 
sion, having  chosen  for  his  residence  a  seat  in  the  close  vicini- 
ty, which  will  speedily  claim  oar  notice.  The  site  of  the  more 
ancient  structure  is  still  to  be  traced,  at  a  short  remove  from  the 
foundations  of  the  Fabric  recently  destroyed,  which  was  formed 
by  uniting  the  two  Lodges  with  an  intermediate  range  of  build- 
ing.* This  latter  mansion  was  not  possessed  of  much  archi* 
tectaral  beauty.  The  view  which  we  present,  exhibits  the  state 
in  whicl/it  appeared  immediately  before  its  demolition.f 
.  ,  Harcpield  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 
gate, Esq.  is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
parish,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Uxbridge.  This 
is  a  handsome  modem  villa,  composed  of  brick,  and  chicfty 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart.  The  house  is 
seated  on  a  fine  elevation,  commanding  extensive  and  rich 
•views  over  the  surrounding  country,  in  which  Windsor  Castle 
and  its  attached  Forest  are  prominent  objects. 

A  set  of  Alms-houses,  for  six  poor  widows,  was  built  at  Hare- 
field  by  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  endowed  with  51.  pef 

annum 

•  Mr.  Wnton  (Edit.  Milton's  Juvenilo  Poems)  speaking  of  Harefield  Place, 
aa  connected  with  Milton's  Arcades,  says  "  I  viewed  this  bouse  a  fcv^  years 
ago,  when  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  remaining  in  its  original  state."  Mr. 
Warton  was,  ppssibly,  led  into  this  error,  from  the  circunwunce  of  the  house 
having  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  corresponding  with  tlie  two  Lodges  of  thii 
ancient  mansion,  which  formed  poriions  of  it. 

t  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  mentions  a  silver  fir  planted  at  Haiefield  Place, 
in  1605,  at  two  years  growth,  which  in  1679  had  attained  an  extraordinary 
"fiae,  being  eighty-one  feet  high,  and  measuring  tliirteen  feet  in  the  girth. 
3everal  fine  firs  are  HtU  nsaaioiug  qu  the  premisefc 


lfojiifm«ach,  and  I/,  for  repairs.  It  would  seem  tbat  this  latter 
inm  is  insufficient  for  the  intended  purpose,  as  the  building  is 
How  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

A  comniodtoas  school  room  was  biiilt  in  1813,  chiefly  by 
labscription^  for  all  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  who  receive 
ttdaeatbn  on  paying  a  very  small  periodical  sum. 

RISELIP,  or  RUISLIP. 

'I'his  parish,  which  includes  the  village  of  Eastcot,  as  a  Ham- 
let^  is  bounded  by  Harefield  on  the  north^iWeat,  and  on  the 
north  meets  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire. 
The  whole  of  this  parochial  district  has  been  recently  enclosed, 
Under  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  that 
purpose. 

The  name  has  been  variously  written  at  different  periods.  In 
several  ancient  records  it  occurs  as  Rouslep,  Rushellype,^  and^ 
Ruslip.  Each  of  these  modes  of  orthography  appears  to  arise 
merely  from  a  broad  pronunciation  of  the  word  Rislepe,  by 
which  name  the  place  is  recognised  in  the  Record  of  Domesday. 
—In  that  survey,  which  furnishes  the  earliest  document  towards 
the  annals  of  the  village,  it  is  said  that  Rislepe  answered  for 
thirty  hides.  Land  to  twenty  ploughs.  Eleven  hides  were  in 
the  demesne,  and  there  Were  three  ploughs  therein.  There 
were  twelve  ploughs  among  the  freemen  and  villanes,  and  five 
more  might  be  made.  A  priest  had  half  a  hide ;  and  there  was 
pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.  There  was  a  park  of  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  {Ferarum  Silvaticarum,)  Also,  pannage  for 
one  thousand  and  five  hundred  h6gs ;  and  twenty  pence.  Its 
whole  value  was  stated  at  twenty  pouilds;  when  received  twelve 
pounds ;  in  King  Edward^s  time  thirty  pounds.f 

Ernulf  de  Hesding,  who  then  held  the  manor,  bestowed  it  on 

Part  IV.  2  O  the 

•  NeweouTt*8  Rfpertoriom,  p.  7t3. 
t  Bawdwtfn's  T»nslatioii  of  Domesday  for  MiddU»es,  p.  18-19. 
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the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.  By  that 
eiation  a  religious  house,  acting  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee, 
was  accordingly  erected  in  Riselip.  It  appears,  however*  that 
the  residence  of  the  monks  in  this  village  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  deserted  building,  together  with  the  manor  of  Riselip, 
became  parcel  of  the  Priory  of  Okeborn,  in  Wiltshire,  whick 
was  a  superior  cell  to  the  same  foreign  abbey. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the  penalties  to  which 
the  possessions  of  the  alien  priories  were  subject.  On  a  gene- 
ral seizure  of  such  property,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
priory  of  Okeburn,  with  all  its  appendages^  was  granted  by  th^ 
Ring  to  his  third  son,  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  life.  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  bestowed  the  manor  of  Riselip  on  John  Somer* 
set  daring  life;  and  in  the  year  144^,  the  same  King  granted  the 
estate  in  perpetuity,  after  the  death  of  Somerset,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  By  King  Edward  IV.  the  manor  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  King's 
College,  in  that  University j  with  which  society  it  still  re- 
mains. 

The  moiety  of  an  inferior  manor  in  this  parish,  termed  South- 
cote,  was  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Alice  Perrers, 
whose  name  so  often  occurs  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter  years 
of  King  Edward  the  Third. 

The  Village  of  Riselip  is  of  a  rural  character,  and  several 
of  the  farm-dwellings  are  conspicuous  for  an  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  There  are,  also,  8ome  few  houses  sufficiently  capa- 
cious for  the  accommodation  of  retired  gentility.  The  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  equally  tranquil  and  pleasing.  Towards 
the  north-east  is  a  fine  expanse  of  woodland,  which  is  said  by 
Mr.  Middleton  to  comprise,  on  the  whole,  not  less  than  two 
thousand  acres.* 

The  Hamlet  of  Eastcot,  oflen  termed  Ascot,  is  distant  from 
Riselip  about  one  mile,  on  the  road  towards  Pinner,  and  is 

deeply 

^  AgricuItttrAl  Surrey,  p.  Sif*. 
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deeply  retired  and  rural  in  its  preTailing  features*  but  contains^ 
in  its  immediate  yicinity,  the  following  ornamental  villas  which 
require  notice* 

HiGB  GaovB,  the  residence  of  John  Humphrey  Babb«  Esq. 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  known^  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  site  and  the  umbrageous  character  of  the 
attached  grounds.  The  house  is  placed  on  a  considerable  rise 
of  land,  and  commands  agreeable,  prospects.  The  pleasure* 
gardens  are  rich  in  wood  of  a  handsome  and  mature  growth^ 
through  which  are  formed  several  walks,  preserved  with 
much  care>  and  calculated  to  display  the  home  scenery  to 
great  advantage.  The  premises  comprise,  in  the  whole>  about 
fifty  acres* 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet  is  the  residence  of  Ralph 
Deane,  Esq.  This  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Huwtrey  family, 
once  of  great  note  in  the  parish  of  Riselip,  and  for  a  long  term 
of  years  lessees  of  the  rectory.  The  mansion  was  lately  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  from  whom  it  descend- 
ed to  the  present  proprietor.  Mr.  Deane  has  much  altered  and 
modernised  this  ancient  dwelling,  probably  with  advantage  to 
the  interior.  Among  sonie  family  portraits  preserved  here  is 
that  of  Ralph  Hawtrey,  Esq.  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  is  the  seat  of  George. 
WoodroflFe,  Esq.  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  1  homas 
JFranklyn,  in.  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  house 
occupies  a  low  site,  but  is  a  commodious  family  dwelling,  with 
extensive  and  desirable  grounds. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Riseltp  is  a  spacious  and  substantial 
gothic  structure,  chiefly  composed  of  flint,  and  remarkable  for 
the  circumstance  of  retaining  its  original  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter through  the  wear  and  casualties  of  many  ages.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  church  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century.  The  windows  are  of  the  broad  pointed  kind  i^sual  at 
that  era,  and  are«  divided  into  difierent  numbers  ef  lights  by 

SOd  stene 
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stone  inaltionv.  At  the  west  end  rises  a  massy  is^are  tov^er  of 
flint,  and  an  embattled  parapet  ranges  along  tbe  tower  and  the 
whole  of  the  building. 

The  interior  is  of  ample  proportions,  ami  is  divided  into  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  The  ch«ncel  is  separated  firoa 
the  floor  of  the  nave  by  two  low  and  amrient  carred  oaken  doors; 
and  above  by  a  pointed  arch,  formerly  affording  a  pkce  for 
the  rood-loft,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  th«  removal  of  which 
is  now  suppHed  by  the  customary  sabstitnte,  the  King's  arfns* 
Between  the  nave  and  the  aisles  are  rows  of  pointed  arcbes, 
sustained  by  pillars  alternately  round  and  octangular. 

The  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  of  oak,  divided  into  com- 
partments,  and  moderately  ornamented  with  carving.  Th% 
seats  in  the  nave  are  of  the  ancient  kind,  formed  of  oak>  with- 
out doors;  and  each  pew,  or  division,  has  but  oneaeat,  whibh 
faces  the  altar^ 

The  basin  of  the  font  is  of  the  large  kiitd  desi^^ned  for  entire 
immersion,  and  is  placed  in  a  8(|uare  bed  of  stone  work,  supported 
hy  a  circular  pillar ;  bin  the  whole  is  now  much  mutilated  and 
defaced* 

On  the  ffoor  of  the  chancel  are  nitmeroiis  tomb-stones,  with 
inscriptions  to  different  members  of  the  Hawtrey  family,  whose 
former  seat  at  Eastcot  we  have  noticed.  The  most  ancient  of 
these  is  to  John  Hawirey,  Esq,  who  died  in  1593,  and  contains 
the  effigies,  in  brass,  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife.  Another 
stone  commemorates  Jofm  Hawirey,  "  who  made  the  royal  Ora« 
tory  at  Cambridge,  his  grave  and  monument  ;*'  be  died  in 
1674. 

Here  is,  likewise,  the  gravestone  of  George  Rogers,  M.  D. 
who  married  into  the  Hawtrey  family,  and  died  in  1697.  Dr. 
Itogers  was  a  man  of  great  professional  tlminence,  and  was  Pre* 
sidentof  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1689.  Waller  addressed 
to  him  some  verses  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Physic  at  Padua,  in  1664,  which  are  reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection.    In  that  work  it  is  observed^  in  a  not€, 

'•Tha% 
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«'  That  thii  little  poem  was,  among  seva-at  ethers  oa  tke  same 
occasion^  printed  by  Dr.  Rogers  with  his  Inaugural  Exercise 
al  Padna ;  and  afterwards  in  the  same  manner  republished 
by  him  at  London,  together  with  his  Harveian  Oration  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  year  168Q,  while  Mr.  Waller 
was  yet  liying." 

There  are  several  figures  in  brass  on  the  floor  of  the  nave :  and 
in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  stones  retaining  the 
impressions  of  brasses  which  have  been  removed. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Ralph 
Huwirey,  Esq*  Deputy* Lieutenant  of  the  County,  who  dietl  ia 
1638,  and  Mary  his  wife,  who  died  in  1647.  The  busts  of  the 
deceased  are  placed  in  circular  niches  above  the  inscription* 
This  moBument  is  the  work  of  ''Johannes  et  Matthias  Christ* 
mas,  fratres."  On  the  same  wall  is  a  tablet  of  a  weighty  cha- 
racter, profusely  ornamented  with  escutcheons,  wreaths,  &c. 
to. the  memory  of  JUrt,  Jant  Cliiherow,  daughter  of  John 
Hawtrey,  Esq.  who  died  in  1659,  at  the  age  of  23.  In  the 
north-west  corner,  near  the  pulpit,  is  the  highly  ornamented 
monument  of  Thomas  Bright,  "15  years  faithful  pastor  of  this 
parish,''  who  died  in  1673,  aged  63. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  tablet,  with 
sculptured  angels  suppoi ting  drapery.  On  the  tablet  is  the  fol« 
lowing  inscription  :^^  To  the  memory  of  Lady  Mary  Banckes^ 
the  only  daughter  of  Ralph  Hawtrey,  of  Riselip,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Esq.  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  Honourable  Sir 
John  Banckes,  Knt  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  his  late  Ma». 
jesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Privy  Council  to  his 
late  Majesty  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory ;  who  having 
had  the  honour  to  have  borne  with  a  constancy  and  courage 
above  her  sex,  a  noble  proportion  of  the  late  calamities,  and 
the  happiness  to  have  outlived  them  so  far  as  to  have  seen  the 
restitution  of  the  government,  with  great  peace  of  mind  laid 
down  her  most  desired  life,  the  Ihh  day  of  April,  1661.  Sir 
Ralph  Banckes,  her  son  and  heir,  hath  dedicated  this.    She  had 

8  03  *  four 
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foursons—l.  Sir  Ralph.    2.  Jerora;    3.  Chtrlei.    4.  William 
(since  dead  without  iwue)  ;  and  six  daughters/' 

The  lady  thus  commemorated  has  obtained  a  distinguished 
name  in  the  annals  of  her  country,  for  the  gallantry  with  which 
she  conducted  the  defence  of  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  against 
a  detachment  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  in  the  ciyil  war  of 
the  17th  century. — The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Banckes  repaired 
ta  the  King,  then  at  York,  in  Easter-term,  1642 ;  and  his  lady« 
with  her  children  and  servants,  retired  to  Corfe  Castle,  where 
they  remained  undisturbed  till  the  month  of  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  small  division  of  the  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  Parliament  endeavoured  to  gain  possesssion  of  this  fast- 
ness. The  castle  contained  but  four  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
largest  of  which  was  only  a  three- pounder ;  and  was  ill-sup- 
plied with  victuals  and  ammunition.  Yet,  with  the  slender  aid 
of  five  men  and  her  maid-servants.  Lady  Banckes  mounted  the 
cannon  and  defied  the  assailants. 

She  summoned  help  by  beat  of  drum;  and  many  of  her 
tenants  and  friends  speedily  came  to  her  assistance ;  but  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  adjacent  sea- 
coast,  and  the  small  garrison  of  this  loyal  castle  was  so  much 
didtresscu  for  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  that  Lady  Banckes 
judged  it  expedient  to  hold  out  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
oflered  to  surrender  her  cannon,  if  she  and  her  family  might 
be  permitted  to  remain  unmolested. 

When  the  Castle  was  divested  of  its  guns,  the  enemy,  with  a 
strange  want  of  consideration,  deemed  it  of  little  consequence, 
and  neglected  to  hold  a  guard  over  the  actions  of  those  ^ho 
resided  within  its  walls.  Lady  Banckes  profited  by  this  re* 
missness,  and  collected  many  stores,  with  silent  care.  She  had 
shcfrtly  an  opportunity  of  procuring  some  military  aid,  under 
the  command  uf  Captain  Laurence ;  and,  although  the  garrison 
was  but  small,  she  then  avowed  her  intention  of  maintaining  the 
castle  lu  a  state  of  loyal  defence. 
The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  several  attacks.  In  the  most 
8  formidable 
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formidable  of  these  they  endeavoured  to  carry  the  castle  by 
storm,  on  which  occasion  Lady  Banckes,  her  daughters,  and 
the  female  servants,  assisted  by  five  soldiers,  defended  the  upper 
ward,  and  heaped  stones  and  hot  embers  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  mounted  the  ladders.  The  assailants  were  completely  re- 
pulsed, and  one  hundred  of  their  party  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  siege. 

The  spot  rendered  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  a'  female  thus  dts- 
tinguished  for  loyalty  and  heroism,  can  never  be  viewed  with 
indiSerence ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  few*  readers  will  deem  the 
above  account  of  her  exploits  ill-placed,  or  of  too  extended  a 
character/ 

The  Rectory  of  Riselip,  which  bad  been  appropriated  to  the 
Priory  of  Okeburn,  was  given  (as  far  as  regarded  his  individual 
interest)  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford^  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor.  The  property  was  afterwards  granted  in  perpe- 
tuity, to  the  same  body,  by  the  crown ;  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  continue,  accordingly,  to  be  impropriators  of  the  rec- 
tory, and  are  also  patrons  of  the  vicar^e* 

Schools  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  fifty  poor  children  of 
this  parish  have  been  recently  established  by  Thomas  Clarke^ 
Esq.  of  Swakeley  House.  With  the  aid  of  subscriptions  from 
other  liberal  individuals,  the  children  are  partly  clothed. 

Riselip  is  one  among  the  numerous  Middlesex  parishes,  com- 
paratively remote  from  ihe  metropolis,  in  which  there  is  not 
any  house  of  meeting  for  dissenters  from  the  esUblishcd 
church. 

NORTHALL. 

This  parish  lies  to  the  north  of  Greenford,  and  is  bounded  by 

that  of  Harrow  on  the  east     In  ancient  records  the  name  of 

2  0  4  the 

•  Maoj  forlker  particulars  concerning  the  brave  defence  of  Cerfe  Cattle 
by  Lady  Banckes  are  contained  in  the  "  Beautict  of  England"  for  Dor^pt 
tlnre,  p.  396  399  j  and  in  Hatcbias'f  Dorset,  VoL  L  p.  m»  td  edit. 
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the  vilJage  19  generally  written  as  above,  but  Nordeo*  termg 
this  place  NorthoU,  and  derives  the  latter  syllable  from  the 
"  German  holt,  signifying  a  wood/'  In  those  manuscript  addi- 
tions to  his  work,  which  we  have  often  quoted,  be  observes  that 
the  parish,  « in  tyme  past,  hath  been  very  well  wooded." 
The  mode  of  orthography  adopted  by  Nordea  is  frequently 
vsed  at  the  present  day. 

This  parish,*  throughout  the  whole  of  its  limits,  retains  a 
rustic  and  secluded  character;  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed 
to  tlie  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  spring- 
water.  The  soil  is  a  deep  clay,  and  materials  for  mending  the 
roads  are  procured  with  great  difficulty;  whilst  the  springs  lie 
at  a  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  labour.f  This  tract 
of  country  is  not  possessed  of  siifBcient  ptpturesque  attractions 
to  counterbalance  such  prominent  inconveniencies. 

Northall  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  book  under  the  name.of 

JSorthaiq,hnd  is  there  said  to  be  held  by  Geoffry  de  Mandeville. 

As  a  priest  is  stated  in  that  record  to  hold  half  a  hide  of  land, 

'  jt  is  evident  t|^at  this  parpcbial  district  then  possessed  a  church* 

III 

•  Spec.  Brit  p.  S7* 
t  In  the  Environs  of  London,  &c.  (Vol.  IL  p.  585.)  is  the  folk>win| 
•ccouut  of  a  weU  sunk  in  the  court  adjoining  the  vicarage- home,  in  the  yeaf 
)'791.  The  article  is  curious,  as  it  exhibits  the  different  strata  of  earlh  In 
fhis  part  of  the  county,  to  the  depth  of  164  feet  below  the  surface; — ^"Th6 
i^orknien  first  dug  through  a  bed  of  solid  blue  clay  60  feet  Sn  depth  ;  unde^ 
which  was  a  stratum  of  rough  porous  stone,  about  a  foot  thick.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  second  stratuoi  of  clay  (differing  a  little  from  the  former  in  colour) 
f9  feetindepth;  then  a  stratum  of  fine  grey  sand  intermixed  with  extraneous 
fossils,  as  oyster-shells,  bivalves,  &c.  This  stratum  continued  for  S3  feet  ^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  another, of  clay,  of  a  red  or  fcrruginoas  colour ;  teas 
^rm  in  its  consistence  than  that  which  had  occurred  before  ;  and  iniermited 
now  and  then  with  gravel  and  stones  ot  a  considerable  size.  After  digging 
thnoAKh  Ibis  stratum  for  5\  fret  (at  the  depth  of  164  feet  from  the 'surface,) 
^ater  was  found ;  which  on  the  removal  of  the  stone  which  lay  immediately 
f>vcr  the  spring,  burst  up  with  such  force,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  th<( 
^orkmen  immediately  made  the  signal  to  be  dra^n  up." 


In  corroboration  of  the  tsseition  of  Norden,  at  to  this  parish 
being  formerly  well- wood ed^  it  is  recorded  ia  Domesday  th?t 
there  was  *'  pannage  for  two  hundred  hogs.'' 

The  manor  passed^  by  marriage,  from  a  descendant  of  the 
Mande?iUes  to  the  family  of  le  Boteler,  with  whom  it  remained 
till  the  year  1339.  After  varioos transmissions  it  was  purchased 
in  the  18th  cenlory,  by  the  Child  family*  and  passed,  with  other 
extensive  and  valuable  estates  in  this  county,  to  thc^  Earl  of 
Jersey,  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Sarah  Child,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Bo» 
bert  Child,  £s^« 

The  Church  is  a  small  building,  divided  into  a  nave  and  chan« 
eel,  and  appears  to  have  been  principally  re-edified  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century.  This  rural  structure  has  been  lately 
repaired  at  a  considerable  expense. 

The  most  ancient  funeral  record  is  a  brass  to  Henry  Rowdell, 
Eiq.  (1453.)  Within  the  rails  of  the  communion-table  is  the 
gravestone,  with  an  inscription  in  LaUn,of  ifoiR«ei  IamU,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  died  in  1749< 

In  the  chocb-yard  is  buried  Stefhai  Charks  Triboude  De* 
n^ainhray,  LL.  D.  who  died  in  1783,  '*  on  the  day  in  which  he 
entered  into  his  seventy-third  year."  Dr.  Demainbray  waa 
distinguished  for  his  superior  knowledge  in  experimental  philo* 
sophy  and  natural  history,  on  which  subjects  he  read  private 
lectures  to  their  present  Majesties.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed 
Astronomer  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Richmond. 

The  church  of  Northall,  with  the  advowson,  was  given  by 
tSeoffry  de  Mandeville  to  the  monastery  founded  by  him  at 
Walden  in  £&^x.  In  the  reign  of  H«nry  III.  the  abbot  and 
f  onvent  of  Walden  relinquished  the  patronage  of  this  benefice 
to  the  ^ishop  of  London  and  his  successors.  The  vicarage  haS| 
from  a  period  beyond  record,  been  endowed  with  the  great 
^theS|  subject  to  an  annual  aclcnowledgment  of  four  pounds  only 

•  Vi^e,  Article  Onttrteytstl^ 
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to  the  Bishop  of  London  as  rector,  and  is,  therefore,  of  considei^ 
able  Taloe. 

Among  the  Ticars  occur  William  Piers,  or  Pterse,  collated  ia 
1611,  who  was  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Peterboroagb 
and  of  Bath  and  Wells;  and  Dr.Samael  Lisle  (whose  mono- 
menul  inscription  in  the  church  we  have  noticed.)  Dr.  Lisle 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  1743;,  and  was 
translated  to  Norwich  in  1748. 


GREENFORD  MAGNA. 

Greenford,  or,  as  this  place  is  called  in  the  charter  of  con- 
firmation of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  the  survey  of  Domes* 
day,  Grenrforde,  probably  acquires  its  name  from  the-ford  over 
the  River  Brent,  which  waters  the  parish  on  the  sooth-east* 
This  parish  is,  however,  said  by  Newcourt,*  to  have  been  some* 
times  calted  in  old  records,  Grenrfeld,  and  also  Gemfard. 

The  chief  assemblage  of  houses,  which  forms  a  village  of  a 
long  and  straggling  character,  containing  some  substantial  and  re- 
spectable residences,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  Uxbridge 
road,  and  is  distant  rather  more  than  nine  miles  from  Tyboam- 
tornpike.  The  parish  adjoins  Northall  on  the  south  of  that 
district,  and  contains  about  twothoosand  acres  of  land,  the  whole 
of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  manor  of  Greenford  Magna,  was  given  to  Westminster 
Abbey  by  King  £thelred»  In  the  Norman  survey  it  is  said  that 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter  holds  Grenrfarde  for  eleven  hides  and  a 
half.  There  was  pannage  for  three  hundred  hogs,  and  pasture 
for  the  cattle  of  the  village.  The  whole  value  was  seven  pounds; 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  ten  pounds. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses^  this  property  was 
made  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  ephemeral  bishopric  of  West* 

minster  ; 

•  JUpeitoriiUB,  p.  614 
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viinsUr;  but  was  lurrendered  to  the  crown  in  1550,  by  Thomas 
Thirlby^  the  only  Bishop  of  that  see ;  and  was,  in  the  same  year, 
granted  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  soccetsors.  It  has  been 
invariably  cnstomary,  for  the  Bishop  to  grant  leases  of  the 
demesne  lands  in  Greenford,  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Han- 
wele*  divided  into  two  portions.  A  modern  brick  building, 
the  residence  of  John  Harper,  Esq.  situated  near  Greenford 
cburdH  is  termed  the  manor- bpuse. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  small  building  appearing  to  have  beea 
erected  in  the  1 4th  century,  with  a  low  wooden  turret  and  spire 
at  the  west  end.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  cbancel, 
separated  by  a  pointed  arch,  over  which  is  placed  the  royal 
arms. 

The  windows  of  the  chancel  contain  some  fragments  of  paint- 
ed glass  representing  armorial  bearings,  figures  of  saints,  &c 
On  the  north  wall,  within  the  rails  of  the  communion  table, 
is  a  mural  tablet,  with  two  kneeling  figures,  commemorating 
Michael  Gardner,  a  former  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died 
August  23,  16S0,  and  Margaret  his  wife.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  contains  several  inscriptions  to  the  Castell  family. 

On  a  pillar  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet 
of  wood,  covered  with  vellum,  on  which  is  a  long  inscription  in 
prose  and  verse  to  the  memory  of  Anne  and  James,  children 
of  Edward  Terry,  rector  of  Greenford.  The  former  died  in 
1634,  and  the  latter  in  1643. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  mural  ublec,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  to  Bridget,  wife  <^  Simon  Coitan,  who  died  in 
1637,  aged  34.  A  niche  in  the  upper  compartment  of  this  monu- 
ment contains  the  three  quarter  efiigies  of  a  man,  in  mourning 
attitude  and  habiliments.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  kneel- 
ing figures  of  the  deceased  and  her  five  daughters.  On  the 
south  wall,  near  tbi&  monument,  is  a  long  inscription,  in  Latin 
verse,  on  gilded  brass,  commemorative  of  the  same  person. 

In  different  parU  of  the  church  are  brasses  to  two  former 
rectors;  Thonuu  Symont,  who  resigned  this  benefice  accord- 
ing 
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iDg  to  Newcourt,*  in  1518;  and  Richard  Th^nUon,  who  died 
in  1544. 

The  rectory  and  advowson  of  Greenford,  in  conjunction  with 
the  manor,  were  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Peter,  Westminster.  Ou  the  subsequent  grant  of  the  ma- 
nor to  the  see  of  London,  they  became  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wroth,  of  Durance.  On  their  last  alienation  they 
were  purchased,  in  1725,  by  the  Provost  and  scholars  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

As  a  distinguished  incumbent  of  the  benefice  of  Greenford 
may  be  noticed  Edward  Terry^  collated  in  1629;  whose  name 
we  haye  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  monuments  in  the 
church. 

Mr.  Terry  was  bom  at  Leith,  near  Penshurst  in  Kent,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  free  school  of  Roches- 
ter. In  1607,  be  entered  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  student  of  that  society. 
He  applied  with  singular  diligence  to  the  study  of  Logic  and 
Philosophy,  and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1614. 
In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  some  merchants  to  the 
£ast  Indies,  and  on  his  arrival  there  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided as  Chaplain  for  more  than  two  years  at  the  court  of  that 
Emperor.  On  his  return  to  England  he  retired  to  his  college  ; 
and,  after  some  time  passed  at  Oxford,  became  rector  of  this 
parish.  He  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been  "  an  inge- 
nious and  polite  man,  of  a  pious  and  exemplary  conversation, 
and  much  respected  by  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived.'' 
During  his  residence  at  Greenford,  the  benefice  of  which  parish 
he  enjoyed  more  than  30  years,  he  published  several  works, 
amrtng  which  was  "  A  character  of  King  Charles  II,"  printed 
in  Quarto,  1660.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1660,  and  wa«  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Greenford  church.f 

Thirty 
*  RcpertoriuiDi  p.  615. 
t  >'cwcourt's  Rep.  p.  615,  and  Ath :  0]jon  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  16f. 


Thirty  poor  children  are  gratuitoasly  iMtracted  at  Greenford« 
chiefly  by  meaim  of  funds  arising  from  an  etidowment  of  the 
Rey«  Edward  Betham,  a  former  rector  of  this  parish. 


GREENFORD  PARVA,  or  PERIVALE. 

This  rustic  and  deeply-secluded  parish*  which  contains  fiva 
dwellings  only,  adjoins  Greenford  Magna  on  the  east.  It  ts 
now  genernlly  known  by  the  name  of  Perivale,  although  that 
appellation  cannot  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the 
16th  century.  Norden  supposes  that  the  term  alludes  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  Tale  tn  which  the  village  is  situated,  and  calls 
k^'Peryvale,  more  truly  Pore  vale  ;"  but  Mr.  Lysons,*  with 
greater  appearance  of  probability,  believes  the  name  to  be  a 
-corruption  of  the  adjunct  Parva,  which  this  parish  long  since 
received,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  extensive  neighbomr-* 
ing  district,  likewise  termed  Greenford. 

When  the  record  of  Domesday  was  formed,  Gnlbert  held  in 
Greneford  three  hides  of  GeoflTry  (de  Mandeville,)  There  was 
land  to  one  plough  and  a  half ;  but  land  for  one  plough  only 
was  used.  Pannage  for  forty  hogs.  The  value  of  the  land  was 
stated  at  twenty  shillings;  when  received  (en  shillmgs ;  in  King 
Edward's  time  forty  shillings.  Two  Sokemen  held  this  land  ; 
one  was  a  canon  of  St  Paul's ;  the  other  was  a  vassal  of  As- 
gar's,  the  mafter  of  the  horse.  In  the  same  vilkige  Ansgot 
held  half  a  hide  of  GeoflTry  de  Mandeville ;  and  JElveve,  the 
wifeof  Wateman,  held  half  a  hide  of  the  King.f 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  Htlle  district,  until  the  reign 
of  the  second  Edward,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  manor 
of  Cornhull,  Comhill,  or  Greenford  Parva,  with  the  advowaoa 
of  the  church,  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  11.  in  ex- 
change for  the  churches  of  Cestreton  and  Worafield,  in  War- 
wickshire, 

*  Middlesex  Parishei,  p.  99a 
t  Bawdvren's  Trsni.  of  Donicidajf  for  Middlesexj  p.  17,  %6> 
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wickshire>  by  Walter  de  Langton^  Bishop  of  Coventry  imd 
Litchfield.  The  King  granted  it,  shortly  afterwards,  to  Henry 
de  Beaumont^  by  whose  descendants  it  was  alienated,  in  1387, 
to  Thomas  Charleton.  After  this  period  it  successively  be- 
came the  property  of  various  families,  and  was  purchased  in 
1767,  by  Richard  Lateward,  Esq.  Mr.  LateWard  died  in  1777, 
bequeathing  this  manor  to  John  Schrieber,  Esq.  who  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Lateward. 

The  Parish  Church  is  small,  but  has  marks  of  considerable 
antiquity.  This  building  is  chiefly  composed  of  flint  and 
stone,  with  a  square  wooden  tower  and  low  turret  at  the  west 
end.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel  and  nave.  In  the 
windows  of  the  former  division  are  some  fragments  of  painted 
glass,  a  portion  of  which  contains  the  figures  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John*  In  the  same  part  of  the  church  are  several 
monuments  of  the  families  of  Lane,  Harrison,  and  Miliett  for- 
merly lords  of  the  manor.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  tablet  (o 
the  memory  of  Richard  Laietoard,  Esq.  who  died  Dec.  20, 
1777,  aged  71  ;  and  to  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  in  1779.  A 
tablet  on  the  same  wall  commemorates  Lane  Harrison,  Esq. 
who  died  in  1740,  aged  36,  and  is  ornamented  with  an  angel 
in  a  mourning  attitude,  supporting  the  family  arms. 

On  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  a  stone,  in  memory  of  Henry 
Myliei,  (1500)  with  small  effigies  in  brass  of  himself,  two 
wives,  and  fifteen  children. 

In  this  Church,  or  in  the  adjoining  cemetery,  is  interred, 
but  without  any  suitable  memorial,  George  Augusius  ElHoi, 
who  died  July,  1753.  He  was  the  eldest  sun  of  the  late  Lord 
Heathfield,  whose  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar  will  long  be  re- 
membered, with  grateful  admiration.  Here,  also,  was  buried, 
.  in  the  year  1765,  Philip  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Kildare,  brother  to 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  author  of  a  poem,  intituled  ^'  Truth 
at  Court/'  which  obtained  considerable  notice  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  reign.     Dr.  Fletcher  likewise  wrote  a  poem« 

called 
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called  ^  Natvre  and  Fortune/'  poblished  in  Dodtley's  coU 
lection. 

Tke  rectory  and  adrowton  ofGreenford  Parra  bare  been 
in? ariably  annexed  to  tbe  manor. 

HANWELL 

The  parish  of  Hanwell  adjoint  Greenrord  Magna  on  the 
BoArth.  It  is  boanded  in  other  directions  by  New  Brentford^ 
Ealing*  NorthalU  Hayes,  and  Heston.  This  parochial  division 
contains  about  1900  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  hap 
been  enclosed  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Parliament  for  en* 
closing  Greenford.  The  parish  of  West  Twyford  iasulatos 
fifly-four  acres  belonging  to  Hanwell. 

The  manor  was  given  at  a  very  early  period  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  the  Survey  of  Domesday  the  name  is  written 
Hanewelle  and  the  manor  is  there  said  to  answer  for  eight 
hides.  There  was  a  mill  of  two  shillings  and  two  pence ;  pan* 
nage  for  fifty  hogs*  ^c.  The  whole  value  is  staled  at  one 
hundred  and  ten  shillingi.  la  King  Edward's  time  it  was 
worth  seven  poonds.  v 

In  all  subsequent  periods,  the  transmissions  of  property  in 
regard  to  this  manor  have  invariably  accompanied  those  of 
Greenford  Magna. 

Tbe  Paruh  Ckiarch  is  a  neat,  modern,  structure  of  brick, 
having  been  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  nearly  3000^  raised 
chiefly  by  sabscription,  in  the  year  1783.  Its  form  is  nearly 
square,  with  a  turret  and  cupola  at  the  west  end.  Tbe  interior 
comprises  two  side  aisles  and  has  a  neat  gallery,  on  the  west, 
in  which  a  small  organ  has  been  recently  placed  by  private 
aubscription. 

On  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  altar,  is  a  painted  window,  by  Eg* 
ginton  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  contain  some  panes  of 
painted  glass.    Near  the  font  is  a  nciat  mural  tablet,  with  a 

Latia 
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Latin  ioacription  of  much  elegoBce*  in-  memory  of  Frederick 
Camrnerell,  Esq,  who  died  in  1798«  aged  82.  Another  moon* 
mentf  consisting  of  an  urn^  supported  by  fluted  columns,  com- 
memorates MargareUa  Emma,  Lady  Orde,  (wife  of  Admiral 
Sir  John  Orde,  Bart.)  who  died  in  1790.  A  third  tablet  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Graeme,  widow  of  the  late 
rienry  Graeme,  Esq.  who  died  Jan.  9,  IdlS ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion  states  that  it  was  placed  there  by  her  only  child,  Ann» 
Iftfe  of  Sir  Andrew  Snape  ttamond.  BarU 

in  the  ▼a4flts«  or  catacombs,  which  form  ihe  substructure  of 
this  church  ave  ^posited  the  >temains  of  J<mai  JiamvQ^,  the 
well  known  promoter  of  ihe  Marine  Society  and  of  .rariott^ 
ether  establMbments  of  puUic  Mtrlity.  No  monument  marks 
the  place  of  'his  sepulture. 

The  church  yard  contains  a  .mononent  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Angttuh,  Esq*  Master  'in  rCbancery,  and  F.R.A.S. 
w4io4ied  in  tTSS,  with  a  Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Qr* 
Olasse,  a  former  distinguished  rector  of  HaawelK 

We  cannot  ^uit  this  spot  without  observing  that  an  elm  tree« 
standing  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chucch-yard,  experienced 
eonsidenible  injury  from  the  effict  of  lightning,  during  divine 
service  on  WhiUunday,  May  12th,  1799.  **  The  electrical 
dond,  wfaickcame  in  a  north  westerly  direction,  was  evidently 
only  a  few  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  part 
of  the  tree  which  met  the  storm  in  its  course,  was  not  by  se- 
vvval  feet  ao  high  as  the  adjoining  cupola  of  the  church.  The 
Ml  of  fire,  after  ^making  a  deeply-indented  furrow  in  the  tree, 
and  scattering  the  bark  in  various  directions,  scooped  out  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  foot  path,  in  a  circular  cavity  at 
the  footef  the  tree.''  It  appears  that  *^  no  less  than  eight  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  fSslt  the  effect  of  the  Kghtning ;  one  of 
them,  a  large  and  solid  oak,  was  rifted,  as  it  would  seem  by  a 
vertical  ahock,  in  a  form  resembling  the  open  petab  of  a  tulip. 
A  fcagment  of  the  timber,  weighing  upwards  of  50  pounds* 
«  was 
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wai  torn  from  the  centre,  and  thrown  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  mutilated  trunk/'* 

The  advoyrson  of  the  rectory  has  been  uniformly  annexed 
to  the  manor. 

The  moat  desirable  part  of  the  Village  of  Hanwell  ii 
placed  on  a  gentle  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  churchy 
and  is  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  character,  surrounded  by 
agreeable  scenery,  which  is  bounded  towards  the  south  by  the 
woods  of  Richmond  and  Petersham^  and  the  more  distant  Sui  ' 
rey  hills. 

This  parish  contains  many  houses  of  a  very  respectable 
character.  Among  these  may  be  noticed,  the  residence  at 
JJanwcU  Park;  which,  though  not  large,  is  agreeably  situated 
within  grounds  of  considerable  extent.  This  house  was 
once  inhabited  by  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas 
Willan,  Esq.  Near  Han  well  Park  stands  the  substantial  rest* 
dence  of  Edmund  Henry  Lushington,  Esq. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  finely  situated  near  the  church,  and 
commands  truly  pleasing  yiewa  over  a  rich  valley,  through 
which  the  little  river  Brent  pursues  a  meandroos  course.  The 
high-road  to  Uxbridge  crosses  the  Brent  by  a  brick  bridge  of 
four  arches. 

George  Henry  Glasse,  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  whose 
facility  in  writing  Greek  verses  has  been  much  praised,  was 
some  time  rector  of  Hanwell.  He  was  collated  to  this  living 
on  the  resignation  of  his  fi&ther,  Samuel  Glasse,  D>  D.  in  17^. 
Mr.  Glasse  published  translations  into  Greek  verse,  of  Mason's 
Caractacus,  and  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes.  He  was,  also,  the 
author  of  Contemplations  on  Sacred  History,  in  four  volnmee 

PabtIV.  9?  12mo.; 

*  Vide  an  accouat  in  the  Cent.  Mag.  for  1800,  p.  305,  conmanlcattd  by 
tbe  lute  Mr*  J*  P*  Malc<»Jin,  wbich  is  accompaoied  by  t  plate  re^reseoliog 
the  elm  as  it  appeared  after  the  ttorni. 
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12mo. ;  anti  wai  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gentleman^* 
Magazine^  under  the  sigBature  £.  E.  A. 
^  The  following  curious  entry  occurs  in  the  register  of  this 

parish  :— "  Thomas,  daughter  ofrhomas  Messenger  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  was  born  and  baptized,  Oct.  24,  1731 ;''  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  margin,  **  by  the  midwife  at  the  font, 
called  a  boy,  and  named  by  the  godfather,  Thomas,  but  proved 
a  girl." 

Hanwell  contains  a  Charity  School,  in  which  27  boys  and 
30  girls  receive  instruction.  This  establishment  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  a  bequest  of  30/»  per  annum,  made  for  that  purpose 
by  Mr.  William  Hobbayne.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  system 
introduced  by  Dr.  Beli  has  been  lately  adopted  in  this  schoo). 


NEW  BRENTFORD 

fbrmt  the  western,  and  probabiy  the  more  ancient,  part  of 
the  town  known  by  the  general  name  of  Brentford.*  This  is 
dtffemed  the  county-town,  as  the  elections  for  Atiddlesel  ara 
now  held  in  this  place  ;f  but  there  is  not  any  town4»al1  ;  nof 
have  the  inhabitants  any  incorporated  association^  or  pecoliar 
privileges. 

Bretitfbnl  it  seated  on  the  great  western-road,  at  the  dislanca 
of  seveti  mihes  from  London,  and  derives  much  bustle,  and 
ddnsiderable  advantages  of  trade  from  its  situation  on  so  im- 
portant a  thoroughfare.    The  name  of  this  town  is  evidently 

derived 

*  We  liave  Already  noticed  the  eastern  part  of  this  town,  or  that  termed 
Old  Brentford,  m  oor  accoiint  of  Ealing,  it  heuig  considered  a  hamlet  of  that 
p6rbh. 

*  f  In  our  notice  of  Hampstead,  we  have  remarked  that  the  electiofti  f^ 
Middleiw  were  fornerly  held  on  Hampitead-heaUi. 
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derived  from  the  river  Brent,  which  rises  in  HertFordshire* 
and,  after  making  a  tortuous  progress  through  the  central  partK 
of  Middlesex,  here  falls  into  the  Thames.  In  ancient  records* 
the  name  is  written  Braynefordf  or  Brairiford,  and  not  unfre« 
quently  with  the  term  West,  or  Great,  prefixed. 

The  town  is  first  noticed  in  History  as  the  theatre  of  a  con« 
flict  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  the  Danes,  in  the  year 
1016.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  King  Edmund,  when 
he  had  compelled  the  Danish  invaders  to  raise  the  siege  of 
London,  followed  them  to  Brentford,  where  he  obtained  a 
victory,  and  destroyed  great  numbers.  In  pursuit  of  the  same 
^nemy,  Edmund  Ironside  afterwards  forded  the  Thames  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  low  water,*  and  obtained  considerable 
advantages  over  the  Danes  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Breutfbrd  next  occurs  in  history  as  connected  with  a  scene* 
of  dignified  celebration.  A  chapter  of  the  garter  was  held  in 
the  Lion  Inn,  at  this  town,  in  the  year  1445.— Passing  from 
grandeur  to  gloom,  by  one  of  those  quick  vicissitudes  inevita* 
bte  with  the  page  of  topography,  we  have  next  to  observe 
that,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1558,  six  persons  suffered  death  at 
the  stake  in  this  place,  in  consequence  of  maintaining  religious 
opinions  difierent  from  those  of  the  existing  government. 

The  town  of  Brentford  had  its  share  in  the  calamities  pro- 
duced by  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  1642,  a  battle  was  fought  here,  between  some  6( 
the  royal  troops  and  several  regiments  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  action  of 
much  importance,  except  as  to  its  occurring  at  a  period  when 
the  military  ascendancy  of  the  parties  was  dubious,  joined  with 
the  circumstance  of  its  taking  place  so  near  to  the  metropolis. 
The  affair,  as  usual,  was  represented  in  very  different  colours 
as  interest  or  partiality  prompted ;  but  it  woQld  seem  to  be 

2P3  evident, 

*  BUbop  Gibwn  obiervei  that,  at  the  time  of  kis  writing,  there  waa  no(, 
At  "  low  ebb,  aboTe  three  foot  water  in  the  Thames  at  Old  Kreoiford."  Ad- 
4itioaa  to  Camden  for  Middlesex,  p.  3f  7. 


evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  dissimilar  statementi. 
that  the  King's  forces  obtained  a  triumph  over  their  immediate 
opponents,  although  compelled  to  retire,  without  much  delibe- 
ration, by  the  approach  of  a  fresh  power  from  London. 

The  following  account  of  this  battle  has  been  printed  in  the 
**  Environs  of  London,"  from  a  MS.  letter  in  the  AshmoleaJi 
Museum,  Oxford.  The  letter  was  written  to  a  relation,  by  an 
officer  in  the  royal  army,  three  days  after  the  engagement, 
and  is  so  curious  a  document  that  we  present  an  extract,  in- 
stead of  abridging,  and  comparing,  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  the  different  accounts  prepared  at  the  period  by  party- 
writers  intent  on  misrepresentation  :— '^  On  Saturday  very 
early,  we  marched  from  Ash  ford,  and  at  Hounslow  Heath  all 
the  King's  foote  met,  expecting  a  battaile,  but  none  offered  : 
on  still  we  went  to  Hounslow  towne,  thence  to  Brainforde, 
where  unexpectedly  we  were  encountered  by  two  or  three  re- 
giments of  their's,  who  had  made  some  small  barricadoes  at 
the  end  of  the  first  towne  called  New  Brainford.  The  van  of 
our  army  being  about  1000  musketiers,  answered  their  shot 
soe  bitterly,  that  within  an  hour  or  lesse  they  forsooke  their 
worke  in  that  place,  and  fled  up  to  another  which  they  had 
raised  betwixt  the  two  townes,  from  whence,  and  a  brick 
house  by  with  two  small  ordinance,  they  gave  us  a  hot  and 
long  shower  of  bullets.  My  Colonel's  (Sir  Edward  Fitiou's) 
regiment  was  the  sixth  that  was  brought  to  assault,  after  five 
others  had  all  discharged,  whose  happy  honour  it  was  (assisted 
by  God,  and  a  new  piece  of  canon  newly  come  up]  to  drive 
them  from  that  worke  too,  where  it  was  an  heart  breaking  ob- 
ject to  hear  and  see  the  miserable  deaths  of  many  goodly  men: 
we  slew  a  lieutenant  colonel,  3  serjeant  majors,  some  captains* 
and  other  officers  and  soldiers  there,  about  30  or  40  of  them, 
and  took  400  prisoners.  But  what  was  most  pitiful  was,  to 
see  how  many  poore  men  ended  and  lost  their  lives,  striving 
to  save  them  ;  for  they  run  into  the  Thames,  and  about  200 
of  them,  as  we  might  judge,  were  there  drowned  by  them-^ 

selvesa 
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Mlt(s8«  and  so  were  guilty  of  their  own  deaths ;  for  had  they 
stayed,  and  yielded  up  themselves,  the   King's  mercy  is  so 
gracious,  that  he  had  spared  them  alL    We  took  there  6  or  8 
colours,  alsoe  their  twoe  pieces  of  ordonance,  and  all  this  with 
a  Yery  small  losse,  God  be  praised  ;  for  believe  me,  I  cannot 
understand  that  we  lost  16  men.     Then  we  thinking  all  had 
been  done  for  that  nighty  two  of  our  regiments  passed  dp 
through  the  old  towne  to  make  good  the  entrance,  but  they 
were  again  encountered  by  a  fresh  onset,  which  scattered  like 
the  rest  after  a  short  conflict  fled  away  towards  Hammersmith* 
and  we  were  left  masters  of  the  townes.    That  night  most  by 
in  the  cold  fields.     Next  morning  early  we  were  startled  a 
fresh  by  the  loud  music  of  some  cannon,  which  proved  to  be 
but  some  14  barges  of  theirs,  who,  with  13  ordinance,  and  600 
men,  attempted  very  indiscreetly  to  pass  up  the  river  from 
Kingston  on  Thames,  by  the  town,  where  we  lay,  for  London  ; 
but  being  discovered,  what  from  the  bancke  and  from  Sion« 
howse,  (the  Earl  of  Northumberland's),  where  we  had  placed 
some  four  musketeers  within  two  or  three  bowers  space,  we 
jiunk  four  or  five  of  their  vessels  with  the  canons  in  them,  took 
the  rest,  and  eight  pieces  in  them,  for  bur  breakfast ;  after 
which,    within  two  hours,    we  could  descry  a  great  army 
marching  downe  upon  us  from  London,  whoe  came  up  within 
musket  shot  of  us  :  but  the  king  finding  hb  men  wearie,  and 
being  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  before  for  that  tyme, 
and  havinge  no  convenient  place  for  his  horse  (which  is  the 
greatest  pillar  of  his  army)  to  fight,  very  wisely  drew  off  his 
nieti  by  degrees,  and,  unperceived  by  them,  left  the  towne 
naked  ;  some  of  his  horse  dragoons  keeping  them  deceived 
till  the  foot  were  all  gone,  and  then  they  galloped  in  the  rear 
after;  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  played  on  their  back  with 
their  canon,  but  with  no  harm  or  successe  at  all." 

The  movement  which  led  to  the  baUle  of  Brentford  may» 
with  confidence,  be  attributed  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Prince  Rupert,  whose  genius  was  precisely  suited  to  such  bold 

9  P  3  and 
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and  unexpected  advances.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  allegation  of  persons  claiming  recompense  for 
injuries  sustained  during  such  party-con Ricts  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
night  sometimes  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  which  side  the 
grievance  arises,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brent* 
ford  preferred  to  the  Commons;  heavy  complaints  against  the 
King's  forces.  The  Parliament,  of  course,  took  the  matter 
into  deep  consideration,  and  the  different  ministers  of  the 
county  were  directed  to  solicit,  upoaa  fast-day  then  appoiated^ 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  sofTerers. 

Several  skirmishes  took  place  near  this  town  in  1647,  at 
which  time  the  Parliamentary  army  was  mustered  on  HounsloW- 
heath,  and  the  guards  were  quartered  at  Brentford. 

As  an  occurrence  not  altogether  unworthy  of  remark  in  the 
annals  of  this  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  Brentford  suffered 
much  injury  from  a  violent  storm,  in  the  year  1682.  The 
iudden  flood  occasioned  by  the  tempest  was  so  great,  that  the 
whole  place  was  laid  under  water.  Boats  were  rowed  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  several  houses  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  torrent 

The  grants  of  a  weekly  market  at  Brentford,  and  of  an  an* 
Dual  fair,  were  obtained  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  by 
the  prioress  of  St.  Helen's,  who  then  possessed  the  manor  of 
Bordeston.  After  the  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments, 
the  profits  of  the  market  and  fair  were  held  under  the  crown^ 
until  1610,  in  which  year  King  James  I.  granted  them  in  fee 
to  James  Hawley,  Esq.  (whose  family  had  been  lessees  undier 
the  priory)  subject  to  a  small  reserved  rent.  By  Mr.  Hawley 
they  were  sold  to  Valentine  Saunders,  who  obtained  a  fresh 
patent  from  the  crown,  empowering  him  to  hold  two  annual 
fairs,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  market  The  property  has 
since  passed  through  various  private  hands,  having  once,  in 
the  course  of  this  succession,  returned  to  the  family  who  were 
the  ancient  lessees  under  the  priory  of  St  Helen's. 
The  oMrket-house   is  a  mean  and  inconvenient  building, 

situated 
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•itnated  in  the  front  of  an  area  tenned  the  l^om,  in  which  plaoe 
is  erected  the  Booth  for  receiving  votes  during  the  eleptiQns  fqr 
the  County  of  Middlesex.  Only  little  corn  is  sold  at  this 
markets  as  the  town  of  Uxbridge  constitutes  the  great  Mart  for 
^he  western  divisions  of  Middlesex.  Poultry,  fruit,  and  oth^ 
articles  forming  the  minor  produce  of  the  Ann  and  the  market- 
garden,  are  brought  in  considerable  quantities  and  find  a  ready 
«ale. 

In  regard  lo  ecclesiastical  afiairff.  Brentford  has  been,  from 
time  beyond  record,  subordinate  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
{IanwetU-*-The  Ckaptl  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
is  not  a  building  of  any  prominent  interest.*  At  the  west  end 
is  a  square  tower  of  sod  white  stone,  appearing  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  1 5th  century.  The  body  of  the  structure  was 
rebuilt  with  brick  in  the  year  1764,  at  the  expense  of  abo^t 
2450/.  a  great  part  of  which  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  new  building  is  of  a  dull  and  homely  cbarac^ 
ter. 

The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  plain,  but  neat  manner,  with 
galleries  on  three  sides,  and  o?er  the  gallery  at  the  west  is 
placed  an  organ. 

Wcever  mentions  several  monumental  Inscriptions  of  some 
antiquity,  which  probably  were  destroyed  when  the  church  waa 
rebuilt.  The  most  ancient  now  remaining  is  on  a  brass  plate 
affixed  to  the  west  wall,  on  the  soutb'Of  the  font,  and  comnieme- 
rates  Henry  R^dman»\  chief  mason  of  the  King's  works,  who 

3  P  4  di^d 

*  It  is  uoccrtsin  At  what  p«r«Kl  a  chapel  was  foanded  at  Brentford.  Daf  • 
dala  «ay«  Maurice  de  BerkeJejr,  who  died  in  118V,  sod  is  belicTed  tp  have 
been  buried  at  Breotford,  wai  a  great  benefactor  towards  the  building  of  a 
ebapel  here.  Probably  this  was  the  earliest  religious  structure  erected  at 
Breutford.  The  first  instance  mentioned  by  Newcourt  of  a  persoii  instituted 
to  the  church  of  llanwell,  with  the  chapel  of  Brentford  annexed,  is  that  of 
Joba  da  Thuryndon,  in  13S5. 

t  He  bequeathed  the  George  Inn,  and  some  other  premises  ia  Brentford, 
to  the  parish  for  cbaritablf  purpuses,  aiu|  fur  the  luigmeouttion  91*  tl»S  "  p»ri|b 
f'rlest's  wages." 


died  in  1538.— Oil  the  same  wall^  to  the  north  of  the  font,  is  ait 
escutcheon,  with  the  Berkeley  arms  cut  in  stone,  which  stood 
over  the  porch  of  the  old  church,  and  now  bears  the  following 
inscription:— <'  This  coat  armorial  of  the  noble  House  of 
Berkeley  (whose  ancestor  Maurice  de  Berkeley  was  interred. 
Anno  Dom :  MCLXXXIX  in  Brentford  Chapel,  to  the  building 
of  which  he  had  been  a  great  contributor,)  was,  on  re«building 
the  same  Anno  Dom :  MDCCLXIV  here  preserved,  io  per- 
petuate the  memorial  of  so  antient  a  benefactor/' 

The  font  is  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  west  end  of  the  church* 
and  is  of  the  ancient  large  kind  designed  for  the  entire  immer- 
sion of  the  infant  in  the  performance  uf  the  baptismal  cere* 
"TOony. 

In  the  chancel  are  several  monuments  of  the  Clitherow  fa- 
*  mily,  long  connected  with  this  county.  On  the  east  wall  is 
a  handsome  monument,  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Howell  Ewin,  LL.  D.  (1804)  and  his  sister,  Sarah  Howell  (1808.) 
This  monument  is  enriched  by  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  de- 
•igned  with  exquisite  simplicity,  and  executed  in  a  manner  that 
must  reflect  credit  on  the  age  which  produced  them  as  specimens 
of  monumental  sculpture. 

Oil  the  upper  part  of  the  same  wall  is  a  monument,  with 
figures  of  the  deceased  and  of  a  female  kneeHng  before  open 
books,  to  the  memory  of  John  Midleton,  Esq,  who  died  in 
1624,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  nave  is  an  inscription  to  Mr,  Johi 
Home,  late  of  Newport  Street,  Westminster,  who  died  in  1766. 
His  grand-daughter,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Crane, 
M.  A.  ''  caused  this  memorial  to  be  restored  in  the  3'ear  1812." 
«— The  deceased  was  father  of  the  celebrated  John  Home 
Tooke. 

William  Noy,  Attorney- General  to  King  Charles  I.  waa 
boried  in  the  chancel  of  this  chapel,  on  the  1 1th  of  Auguat, 
1634.  A  brass  plate,  with  an  inscription,  was  placed  over  hb 
grave,  bnl  was  soon  after  defaced.    Il  will  be  recollected  that 

thia 
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ttiis  law*officer  of  the  ill-advised  Charles  was  the  man  who  pre- 
pared the  writ  for  the  objectionable  tax  termed  ship-money, 
which  he  had  likewise  the  temerity  to  bring  forwards,  so  macb 
to  the  injury  of  his  Royal  Master.  It  appears  that  he  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  parish  of  New  Brentford.* 

Among  numerous  persons  interred  in  the  adjacent  cemetery 
the  most  conspicuous  are  Luke  Sparks,  the  comedian  (1769), 
and  Henry  Giffard,  an  actor  of  more  celebrity,  who  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Theatre  in  Goodman's-fields,  when  Garrick  com- 
menced his  brilliant  career  on  those  boards.  He  died  in  1773, 
having  retired  from  the  stage  for  some  years,  daring  which  he 
resided  near  Brentford.  Mr.  Sparks  likewise  passed  the  de* 
cline  of  life  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  have  observed  that  this  parochial  place  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship is  deemed  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hanwell.  The  rector  of 
Hanwell  is  instituted  to  both  places,  and  has  the  nomination  of 
the  curate  of  Brentford.  Queen  Anne's  bounty  has  been  twice 
obtained  for  the  curacy. 

The  learned  and  acute,  but  eccentric  and  querulous,  John 
Home  Tooke  was  appointed  curate  of  New  Brentford  in  the 
year  1760,  and  the  income  arising  from  the  cure  was  enjoyed 
by  him  for  eleven  years.  Visits  to  Fraftce,  and  political  specu* 
lations,  engrossed  much  of  bis  time  during  these  years  of  ec- 
clesiastical 

*  Servile  to  hii  tuperiort,  and  haughty  to  tfioie  heoeath  himi  Noy  moved 
throDgh  life  wiih  the  diilike  of  the  public,  and  found  no  coniolation  in  his 
retired  boon.  The  following  curious  particulars  concerning  his  will,  and 
the  successors  to  his  property,  are  itated  in  the  "  Environs  of  London" 
(Vol.  II.  p.  54-35  }  oil  the  authority  of  Anthony  Wood,  Howell,  &c.— '<  By 
will  he  left  lOo  marks  per  annum  to  his  son  Humphrey,  and  the  remainder  of 
bis  fortune  to  his  elder  son  Edward,  to  ke  by  him  tqu^ndtred,  at  fte  hoptJnt 
hetter  from  him.  This  Edward,  about  two  year»  afterwards,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  France  by  Captain  Byron ;  had  he  Jived  longer,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  proved  the  justice  of  his  father's  opinion^  but,  in  consequence  pf  bis 
premature  decease,  the  paternal  estates  in  Cornwall  devolved  to  the  yoougar 
son,  Humphrey,  who  being  as  great  a  f  pendthrift  as  his  brother,  was  obliged 
lu  sell  Uico^  not  long  afterwardt,  to  relieve  himself  from  mcambrancef.'* 
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clesiaatical  engagement;  bat  the  author  of  his  Life  asserts  * 
tbatj  **  during  his  residence  at  Brentford  he  seems  to  have  la* 
boured  to  prove  useful  to  his  parishioners  and  all  around  him. 
His  sermons  were  plain^  perspicuous,  and  practical  discourses^ 
tending  to  remind  his  audience  of  their  duties  to  God,  their 
neighbours^  and  themselves.  Chiefly  intent  on  prQducing  be* 
neficial  results,  he  never  extended  his  researches  beyond  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  received  opinions  of 
the  Anglican  Church.'^ 

The  same  writer  adds  that  *'  Mr.  Home  had  no  sooner  obtain- 
ed  his  living  than  he  determined  to  administer  every  possible 
comfort  to  the  poor  of  the  populous  neighbourhood  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  was  regular  in  his  attention  to  the  sick, 
a  circumstance  accompanied  with  a  double  portion  of  consola* 
tion.  Not  content  with  praying  with  those  who  desired  it,  he 
actually  studied  the  healing  art,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  complaints  of  such  as  were  unable  to  pay  for  the 
assistance  of  an  apothecary/' 

In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Home,  equally  marked  throughout 
life  by  eccentricity  of  character  and  singularity  of  fortune, 
resigned  his  church-preferment,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  had  formed  one  of  his  early  pursuits. — It  may  to 
some  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  author  of  the  "  Diver* 
sions  of  Purley"  now  retired  to  a  cottage,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  former  residence  (a  cottage  situated  in  Windmill 
Lane)  where  he  enjoyed  a  peaceful  season  uf  study  and  reflec- 
tion. Here,  when  fatigued  by  the  learned  labours  of  Coke,  he 
sought  relaxation  in  a  renewal  of  philological  pursuits,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  estimable  work  on  the  English  language* 
which  is,  perhaps,  his  safest  passport  to  the  unalloyed  approba* 
lion  of  posterity. 

It  appears,  from  the  accompt-books  of  the- chapel- wardens  of 
Brentford,  that  the  money  wanted  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor, 
and  for  other  parochial  purposes,  was  raised,  in  the  early  part  of 

the 

•  Vide  Henoir  of  John  Home  Tookc,  by  Alexander  Stephens,  Es^, 
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the  17tb  eentttry,  by  means  of  collections  at  the  celebration  of 
certain  periodical  public  sports  and  diversions*  In  the  pream- 
ble to  some  resolutions  of  yestry^  made  in  the  year  1621,  it  is 
observed  "  that  the  inhabitants  had  for  many  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  meetings  at  Whitsontide,  in  their  cboreh-house 
and  other  places*  in  friendly  manner,  to  eat  and  drink  to- 
gether, and  liberally  to  spend  their  monies^  to  the  end  neigh- 
bourly society  might  be  maintained ;  and  also  a  common  stock 
raised  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  maintaining  of  Orphans, 
placing  poor  children  in  service,  and  defraying  other  charges." 
The  following,  among  many  curious  entries  in  the  accompt- 
books,  refer  to  these  eleemosynary  celebrations: 

X.  ,.d. 

1621,  paidtoherthatwasladyat  Whitsontide  by  consent. ..0  5  0 

Goodwife  Ansell  for  the  pigeon  holes •••...0  1  6 

paid  for  the  games 1  1  0 

1623,  received  for  the  maypole 1  4  0 

1628,  paid  for  a  drumbe,  stickes,  and  case 0  16  0 

for  two  heads  for  the  drumbe Qr  2  9 

1629«  received  of  Robert  Bricklye  for  the  use  of  our  games..O  2  0 
of  the  said  R.  B.  for  a  silver  bar  which  was  lost  at 

Elyng 0  3  6 

1634,  paid  for  the  silver  gjmies... ....Q  H  H 

1643,  paid  to  Thomas  Powel  for  pigeon  boles Q  $  P 

The  profits  arising  from  the  **  Whitsontide  ale,"  in  the  year 
1634,  are  thus  stated : 

I.       9.d. 

Cleared  by  the  pigeon  holes.. 4  19  0 

by  Hocking .••••.•• • ; 7  3  ^ 

by  riflfeling.... 2  0  0 

by  victualUof ••••• •••.••.•••••.. 8  0  9 

S2     2    g 
Among 
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Among  carious  mitceUancoas  entries  in  these  aecompt^booke 
the  following  may  be  noticed  : 


L.  t.  d. 

}6^l,  P»d  for  a  beast  for  the  parish  uie..«.* 2  6  • 

1633,  given  to  a  Knts.  son  in  Defonshire,  being  out  of 

meanes • • • 0  0  6 

paid  for  a  book  of  Sporting  allowed  on  Sundaies 0  0  6 

|634|  paid  Robert  Warden,  the  constable,  which  he  dis- 
bursed for  conveying  away  the  Witches... • 0  II  0 

1688,  paid  for  a  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience .0  1  0 

for  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  Dutch  not  landing 0 .  1  0 

jLmmediately  after  this  latter  item,  expressive  of  dislike  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  there  is  an  entry  of  one  shilling  "  paid 
for  a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  Popery/' 

There  is,  in  this  town,  one  meeting.house  for  the  class  of  Dis- 
senters termed  Anabaptists. 

A  Charity-school  was  established  by  subscription  in  the  year 
1703;  and  a  schooUhouse  was  built  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
This  institution  was  favoured  with  several  permanent  benefac- 
tions, and  has  Jong  afforded  education  and  clothing  to  twenty* 
three  boys  and  thirteen  girls.  The  system  of  gratuitous  in* 
struction  has  lately  been  extended,  with  judicious  and  philan- 
thropic ardour.  In  the  present  year  (1815)  a  spacious  new 
school-room  has  been  erected  by  subscription,  intended  for  the 
education  of  two  hundred  poor  boys  of  this  parish;  of  old  Brent- 
ford; and  of  Brentford-end.  The  Madra3«  or  national  mode 
of  instruction  is  adopted,  and  promises  to  be  attended  with 
truly  beneficial  effects. 

Over  the  River  Brent,  which  passes  along  the  western  border 
of  this  town  in  iu  course  towards  the  Thames,  is  a  bridge  of 
considerable  antiquity.  A  grant  of  aid  towards  the  repairs  of 
this  structure,  in  the  i^th  year  of  Edward  I.  allows  a  toll  to  be 
laken  upon  all  cattle  and  merchandise,  for  the  term  of  three 

yearly 
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years.  Jews  Oind  Jewesiea,  passing  on  horseback,  were  to  pay 
pne  penny  ;  if  on  foot  to  pay  one  halfpenny.  All  other  per- 
fons  were  permitted  to  pass  freely.  Grants  of  toll  for  a  limited 
tern,  in  aid  of  repairs,  occur,  likewise,  in  the  records  of  th«; 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

This  Bridge,  though  probably  sufficient  for  the  accominoda<* 
lion  of  passengers  in  the  ages  briefly  subsequent  to  its  erection*, 
has  been  found  dangerously  narrow  and  inconvenient  to  the  ia« 
creased  traffic  of  the  great  western  thoroughfare  in  late  years. 
It  has  been  recently  repaired  and  widened,  at  a  considerabla 
expense,  but  is  still  incommodious  and  unworthy  of  its  situation. 
—The  Grand  Junction  Canal  unites  at  this  place  with  the  River 
Brent ;  and  its  waters  flow  through  the  same  channel  in  a  pro* 
gress  towards  the  Thames.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Canal  ia 
a  wharf,  consirgcted  by  the  Grand  Junction  Company. 

The  Parish  of  New  Brentford  contains  but  one  Mofior,  which 
h  named  Bordestem,  or  Bunton  (often  called  Boston)  and  is 
immediately  connected  with  a  respectable  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  This  manor  was  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Prioress  of  St.  Helen's,  near  Bishopsgate.  Af^er  the  disso- 
lution of  Monastic- bouses  it  was  granted  by  King  Edward  VI« 
to  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  founder  of  the  noble  mansion 
of  Syon.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  estate 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  whom  it  was  shortly 
sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  It  descended,  by  inheritance, 
to  Sir  William  Reade  (son  of  Lady  Gresham  by  a  former  hus- 
band) who  died  in  1631,  and  bequeathed  the  manor  to  his 
widow,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  grandchildren,  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope.  The  property,  thus  sub- 
ject to  division,  afterwards  centred  in  John  Gouldsmith,  Esq. 
after  whose  death,  in  1770,  it  was  purchased  by  James  Clithe'- 
row,  Esq.  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  whose  descendants 
have  ever  since  resided  on  the  estate.  The  present  proprietor 
8  and 
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and  resident  is  James  Clitherow^  Esq.  Colonel  in  the  Middlesex 
militia. 

BostoA'House,  the  manorial  residence  of  Colonel  Clitherow^ 
is  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  townof  Brentford,  towards  the 
north,  and  is  a  substantial  family-seat,  partly  built  by  lAdy 
Reade  in  the  year  1622,  and  enlarged  in  the  year  1671,  by 
James  Clitherow«  Esq.  The  grounds  are  ornamental,  and  well 
shaded  with  wood.  In  the  plantations  are  some  cedars  of  con<< 
siderable  beauty. 

On  the  same  side  of  Brentford  are  several  respectable  villas, 
ef  less  consideration  than  the  above,  but  more  agreeably  sitoat- 
ed  than  would  be  supposed  probable  by  the  person  who  forms 
an  opinion  of  this  neighbourhood  from  a  cursory  notice  of  the 
dirty  and  tumultuous  main  street  of  the  town.  The  south  side 
of  this  noisy  place  of  passage  and  traffic,  is,  likewise,  far  from 
being  destitute  of  circumstances  naturally  conducive  to  beauty. 
The  bank  on  which  the  town  is  placed  inclines,  in  a  pleasing 
elope,  towards  the  river  Thames,  and  might  have  been  render* 
ed  picturesque  and  attractive,  with  only  few  touches  of  art, 
nnder  more  favourable  circumstances  of  building  and  popula- 
tion.-^On  the  opposite  shore  the  palace  founded  by  his  present 
,  Majesty,  which  yet  remains  unfinished,  lifts  its  cluster  of 
gothic  towers  from  a  flat  and  pensive,  but  richly-verdurous  ez« 
tent  of  decorated  scenery. 

Patrick  Ruthen,  Earl  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  a  brave  and  per- 
severing general  in  the  royal  army,  was  created  Earlqf  Brenh 
Jbrd  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1644,  as  a  reward  for  bis 
tervices  in  the  battle  at  this  place,  two  years  before.*    The 

title 

*ThiiDobkiiianha4  lerved  in  Gennany  at  an  etrly  period  of  life,  aii4 
^Tinced  great  courage,  and  eqnal  skill,  in  the  field,  apon  nameioos  uccastoos 
in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the, Parliament,  throughout  the  whole 
of  which  he  bore  an  active  command.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  in  tlia 
following  character  of  the  Earl,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  un- 
lavourablt  parts  are  OTercharged,  from  some  unconscious  motive  of  party  or 

7  persoaal 
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iille  became  extinct  on  his  deaths  in  1651,  but  was  revived  by 
King  William  III.  in  1689«  in  the  person  of  Frederic,  Marshal 
de  Schomberg,  who  came  over  with  that  Prince  at  the  Revo- 
lotion,  and  was,  shortly  after  the  date  of  his  elevation  to  this 
earldom,  created  an  English  Duke.  Meinhard,  the  son  of 
this  nobleman,  whose  residence  at  Little  Hillingdon  we  have 
noticed  in  a  previous  page,  died  in  the  year  1719,  and  was 
ibe  last  Duke  Schomberg  and  Barl  of  BrentfbnL 


NORWOOD, 

a  parish  of  considerable  extent,  joins  Cranford  towards  the 
south,  and  Hayes  on  the  north -west.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal  passes  along  the  whole  southern  part  of  this  district,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Paddiogton  Cut  at  fiull  Bridge^ 
where  a  commodious  wharf  has  been  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  means  oC 
these  canals. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  Norwood,  on  the  bank  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  is  a  manufactory  of  oil  of  vitriol,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  has  the  reputation  of  conducting  the  manu- 
fectnre  on  scientific  principles,  and  of  producing,  in  consc* 
<pseiice»  very  snperior  vitriol*  and  other  articles  conaiectcd 
witbihat  trade. 

Oo  the  same  bank,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  vitriol  ttiaiHh 
liicUiry  towards  the  west,  a  large  depot  for  gunpowder,  &c.  ia 


^•itoaal  shimosity :— "  Hm  General,  <now  created  £erl  of  BreatAird)  faafl, 
been,  wkhout  doubt<  a  very  good  officer,  and  had  great  ezperioDce  ;  and  waa 
•till  a  man  of  unqoestionable  courage  and  integrity ;  yet  ho  was  now  much 
decayed  in  hii  parti,  and,  with  the  long  continued  costom  of  immoderate 
diinkrog,  doaed  in  bit  ondeiatanding,  which  bad  been  ne¥er  quick  and  vigor- 
oua;  he  ha»ii^(  beea  always  UUtarateto  tbe^rtatea  d^ee  that  can  be 
kaagined*" 
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DOW  in  an  advtnccKi  sUge  of  progress^  under  the  direction  of 
government.* 

Norwouil  is  subject,  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  parish  of  Hayes ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  it  has 
independent  parochial  privileges.  This  parish  comprises 
Southall  as  a  hamlet.  ^ 

The  manor  of  Norwood  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record  termed 
Domesday,  but  probably  was  included  in  the  return  for  Hayet 
contained  in  that  Survey.  It  was  held  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  Edward  Cheseman,  Esq.  who  died  in 
1710;  and  subsequently  passed  through  the  families  of  Cham* 
berlayne  ;  Lord  Dacre ;  Awsiter ;  and  Child.  The  manor  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Robert  Child,  Esq. 

The  principal  part  of  the  village  of  Norwood  consists  of 
houses  constructed  on  the  borders  of  The  Green.  On  this 
agreeable  spot  is  a  considerable  neighbourhood  of  respectable 
villas,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  an  ornamental  character, 
and  many  possess  extensive  and  finely  cultivated  tracts  of  gar« 
den  ground. 

Southall  is  a  small  village,  seated  on  the  high-road  to  Uz« 
bridge,  and  chiefly  dependant  on  its  weekly  market  and  two 
annual  fairs,  which  were  granted  in  1698^  by  King  William 
III.  to  Francis  Merick,  Esq.  whose  family  resided  ia  this 
parish  for  many  years.  A  lease  of  this  charter  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  William  Welch  in  the  year  1S05,  at  which  time  there 
were  weekly  markets  of  some  consequence  for  the  shew  of 
cattle  at  Beaconsfietd,  Hayes,  Hounslow,  and  Knight&bridge. 
Mr.  Welch,  immediately  on  acquiring  possession  of  his  lease, 
constructed  a  market-place  at  Southall,  peculiarly  well*adapc* 

ed 

*  This  roilitary  depot,  and  tlie  manafactory  belonging  to  Mr.  Dobbf,  art 
•itnited  in  the  parish  of  Htston,  but  are  noticed  in  the  present  page  on  ao^ 
count  of  their  proumity  to  the  Tillage  of  Norwood. 
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cil  for  jewing  cattle  and  accommQci^tiiiig  the  dealers.  He  H^s 
also»  in  other  respects,  acted  with  so  n^uch  spirit  and  judgment 
that  tb^  neighbouring  markets  are  now  almost  discontinued* 
while  this  at  Southall  is  become  inferior  only  to  Smithfield  i^ 
regard  to  the  sale  of  fat  cattle  in  Middlesex. 

At  Southall  Green  is  an  ancient  house^  now  unoccupied* 
which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Awsiter  family,  formerly 
of  much  local  importances  and  lords  of  the  manor  of  Norwood. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  decaying  structMre  is  the  country  resi- 
dence of  Mr-  Thqmas  Parker,  a  trader  of  London,  on  w^iicl^ 
the  proprietor,  who  has  made  a  considerable  purchase  of  land, 
in  this  parish,  is  annually  besto^ipg  considerable  improve* 
ments. 

The  Chqpfii  of  Norwood  is  a  small  apd  rpral  structure^-  ten* 
4ered  trim  by  white-  wash  and  plaster,  but  evidently  bi^ilt  at 
different  remq^^  periods,  {n  the  chancel,  which  appear^  to  ba 
the  qiore  appient  part,  are  several  narrow  windows  of  the 
I^qcet-shape*    A  humble  wooden  spire  rises  from  tfie  wesf 

The  interior  consists  of  a  chapcel,  nave,  find  spiall  nortf^ 
eisle,  each  division  being  furnished  with  rustip  simplicity.  Qq 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  sma|l  cavities,  or  re<f 
cesses,  designed  for  the  reception  of  sacred  utensils.  Qn  th« 
north  side  is  an  altar  tomb,  beneath  an  obtuse  arch.  Th^re  iif 
pot  any  inscription  on  this  monument,  but  the  arms  shew  it-  to 
be  intended  for  the  memorial  of  Robert  Clieseman,  Esq.  who  died 
in  1547.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  above  is  the  monument 
of  John  Merick,  Esq,  who  died  in  17.49.  The  elTigies  of  the 
deceased  is  represented,  as  large  as  life,  in  a  semi-recumbent 
posture,  on   a  sarcophagus. 

The  font,  which  is  large  and  designed  for  entire  immersion,  is 
of  an  octangular  form,  and  ornamented  with  quatrefofls. 

Norwood  Chapel,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  deemed 
an  appendage  to  Hayes.     The  vicar  of  that  place  appoints 

Part  IV.  ^  Q  the 
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the  minister^  who  receives  a  stipend  from  the  great  tithes^  aug* 
mented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

A  small  portion  of  land,  and  some  cottages,  were  bequeath- 
ed by  Francis  Courtney,  in  1706,  for  the  purpose  of  charitably 
educating  poor  children  in  this  parish,  "  till  the  World's  end/*' 
In  the  year  1773,  Eiislia  Biscoe,  Esq.  bequeathed  the  ram  of 
3500/.  for  the  educating  and  clothing  of  80  boys  and  10  girls, 
belonging  to  the  parishes  of  Norwood,  Heston,  and  Hayes. 
The  school-house  of  Norwood  is  a  small  building,  erected  in 
1767.  Twenty-eight  boys  and  twelve  girls  are  clothed  and 
instructed,  but  the  modern  improvements  in  useful  education 
have  not  been  adopted  in  this  parish. 

On  Norwood  Green  is  a  small  range  of  almshouses,  com- 
prising four  dwellings,  erected^  according  to  an  inscription  on 
the  front,  **  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John  Robins,  of  Norwood 
Green,  in  the  year  1815."  But  such  a  statement  would  seem 
to  imply  more  generosity  than  was  really  exercised  by  Mr. 
Robins  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  that  some  tenements,  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  poor,  formerly  stood  on  a 
piece  of  waste  land  immediately  contiguous  to  the  premises 
belonging  to  that  gentleman  ;  and  he,  wishing  to  remove  this 
nuUancc,  and  to  improve  his  estate,  erected  the  present  build- 
ing in  the  way  of  exchange  with  the  parish  for  the  former 
tenements. 

There  is  not  any  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  parish  of 
Norwood. 

CRANFORD 

18  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Crane,  which  sntall 
stream  evidently  impaits  a  name  to  this  parish.  Over  that 
part  of  the  river  which  was  forded  in  ancifiit  times,  is  now  a 
brick  bridge,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  high  Bath  road. 
The  parish  is  not  enclosed,  and  consists  of  about  500  acres  of 
land,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  in  arable  cultivation. 

The 
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The  Tillage  contains  several  ornamental  and  rather  spacious 
dwellings,  and  is  approached  from  the  Bath  road  through  a 
long  knd  pleasing  avenue  of  oaks. 

This  place  is  noticed  in  the  record  of  Domesday,  and  is 
there  termed  Crar\forde.  The  manor  answered  for  five  hides. 
A  priest  had  one  virgate.  The  whole  value  is  stated  at  sixty 
shillings;  when  received  forty  shillings;  in  King  Edward's 
time  the  value  was  one  hundred  shillings.* 

The  manor  of  Cranfurd  was  afterwards  divided  ;  and  the  se« 
parate  manorial  districts  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Cranford  St.  John,  and  Cranford  le  mote.  The  first  of  these 
was  for  some  time  possessed  by  the  Knights*templars  ;  and« 
after  the  abolition  of  that  order,  was  vested  in  the  Knights- 
hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  manor  of  Cran^ 
ford-Iemote  was  lung  the  property  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  both  these  manors  were  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
to  Henry  Lord  Windsor;  and,  after  several  intermediate  trans- 
missions, were  purchased  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Roger  Aston, 
in  the  year  1618,  by  Elizabeth,  Lady  Berkeley,  for  the  sum 
of  seven  thousand  pounds.f  They  have  ever  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Berkeley  family. 

The  mansion  on  this  estate  is  the  manor-house  of  CraJiford 
&.  JohUf  and  like  most  old  manorial  dwellings,  is  situated  near 
the  church.  The  present  building  is  of  moderate  proportions^ 
and  consists  merely  of  additions  made  to  an  ancient  structure* 
since  taken  down,  by  James  Earl  of  Berkeley,  Vice  Ad« 
mira]  of  Great  Britain.  This  villa  has  no  pretensions  to  archi-> 
tectural  beauty,  and  would  not  appear  to  be  calculated  for 
any  other  than  the  occasional  residence,  or  retreat,  of  a  noble 
family.  To  the  protection  of  this  roof  are  trusted  several 
valuable  portraits  of  the  ancient  family  of  Berkeley.      Lady 

2Q2  Berkeley* 

*  Bsw^wea's  Trans,  of  Domes,  for  Middletes,  p.  t4i 
t  Middlesex  Parishes  p.  SI. 
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Berkeley,  relict  of  the  late  Earl  Frederick  Augustus,  at  pre- 
sent resides  in  the  mansion.* 

Tlje  grounds  attached  to  Cranford  Lodge  are  flat*  but  ex- 
tensive and  well 'Wooded.  The  late  Earl  of  Berkeley  pre- 
serve'l  game  in  this  neighbourhood  with  scrupulous  care ;  and 
the  great  pains  which  he  bestowed  are  quite  sufficiently  re- 
wardtd.  Pheasants,  the  "  rich-plumed  spoil  of  the  woodland 
Gunner/'  enliven  every  recess  of  the  home-domain,  and  seek 
their  food,  in  su'arms,  upon  the  green-sward,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence and  serenity  of  domestic  fowl. 

The  manor-iiouse  of  Crawford  ie  Mote  occupied  a  moated 
site,  at  H  short  distance  from  the  church  on  the  north -east« 
The  ancient  building  on  this  spot,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Fleetwood,  receiver  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  1780. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Cranford  is  a  small  irregular  buildings 
quite  destitute  of  beauty,  and  deficient  in  that  rustic  simplicity 
of  character  which  often  atones  for  the  want  of  architectural 
symmetry.  The  chancel  has  marks  of  some  antiquity  ;  but 
the  naTe  was  rebuilt  with  brick,  in  a  dull  plain  style,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Berkley,  in 
ihe  year  1716.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  square  tower, 
composed,  in  its  more  ancient  part,  of  flint  and  stone,  but  re- 
huiit  towards  the  top  with  brick. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  of  a  very 

homely 

*  The  CouQteft  of  Berkeley  refused  as  permiiaion  to  vieir  the  iourior  of 
Cranford  Lodge,  bat  we  are  informed  that,  in  addition  to  family- pictures, 
there  are  original  portraits  of  Fuller  the  historian  ;  Dr.  Harvey  ;  Dean 
Swiit  i  Sir  William  Temple  ;  and  several  other  persons  of  public  interest. 

It  may  not  be  obtrusive  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  residence  of 
Lady  Ber)if  ley  is  the  only  mansion  appertaining  to  nobility,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  to  which  we  have  been  denied  admisaion  for  Ibe  purpose  of 
making  sucli  remarks  as  might  aiiitt  in  rendering  our  tcfograpliicai  under 
taking  satisfactory  to  tbepublie. 
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homely  character,   bat  contains  several   funeral    memorials 
wbicb  require  particular  notice. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  building,  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Roger  Aston,  Knt.  wrio 
died  in  the  year  1619.  This  monument  is  crowded  with 
figures,  coloured  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  of  a  larger 
sise  than  is  usual  where  the  persons  represented  are  so  nume* 
rousp  Beneath  a  aemi-clrcular  arch  in  the  central  compart- 
ment are  the  figures  of  Sir  Roger  Aston  and  his  two  wives 
(Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  Scottish  Baron 
related  to  King  James  J. ;  and  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Stanhope)  kneeling,  with  their  hands  folded  in  supplication. 
Close  to  Sir  Roger  is  placed  the  effigies  of  his  son  by  his  last 
lady,  who  died  at  an  infantile  age ;  and  in  each  of  the  two 
lateral  compartments  of  ihe  monument  are  the  kneeling  figures 
of  two  of  his  daughters  by  bis  first  lady,  Mary  Stuart,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Ochiltree.  The  arois  of  Aston,  with  several  im- 
palements, are  introduced  in  different  parts  of  the  monument, 
together  with  a  narrative-inscription  of  considerable  length. 

Contiguous  to  the  above  is  a  mural  tablet  of  black  marble,  in 
a  frame  of  alabaster,  with  the  following  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Tfwnoi  Fuller :— "  Hie  jacet 
Thomas  Fuller,  k  collegio  Sydueiano  in  academic  Cantabri^ 
giense,  S.  S.  T.  D.  hujus  ecclesiae  rector;  tngenii  acumine, 
memori^  felicitate,  morum  probiute,  omnigeni,  doctrina, 
(historic  prsesertim,)  uti  varia  ejussummi  aequanlmitate  compo- 
sita  testontur,  celeberrimus.  Qui  dum  viros  Anglise  illustres 
opere  posthump  immortalitati  consecrare  meditatus  est,  ipse 
immortalitatem  est  consecutus,  Aug.  15,  1661/' 

This  learned  and  excellent  divine,  the  well-known  Author 
of  the  "  Chnrch  History  of  Britain,*'  the  "  Worthies  of  En- 
gland," and  many  other  curious  and  extensive  works,  was 
warmly  patronised  by  George  Lord  Berkeley,  in  whose  family 
he  was  chaplain.  By  that  nobleman  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Cranford,  in  the  year  1657-8.  He  died  »t  bis  lodg- 
2  Q  3  ings 
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ings  in  Cofent  Garden/  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  defrayed  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  solemnity.*  It  is  observed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica  that  "  he  was  most  reverendly  attended 
to  his  grave  by  at  least  two  hundred  of  the  clergy.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Hardy,  Dean  of  Rochester,  preached  his  funeral  sermon." 

Near  the  monument  of  Dr.  Fuller  is  a  mural  tablet,  with 
drapery  sustained  by  boy-angels,  sacred  to  Sir  Charles  Scar^ 
hurght  Knt,  M.  D.  with  an  inscription,  partly  Latin,  and  in 
the  other  part  English,  stating  the  honourable  employments 
and  merits  of  the  deceased,  who  "  by  no  violent  distemper, 
but  by  a  gentle  and  easy  decay,  departed  this  life  in  the 79th 
year  of  his  age,  Feb.  26,  l(i93/'  The  monument  was  erected 
by  Lady  Scarburgh,  his  relict. 

Sir  Charles  Scarburgh  was  a  man  of  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  at  an  early  period  of  life  read  lectures  in  the 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  in  conjunction  with  the  worthy 
and  eminent  Seth  Ward.  After  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Physic,  he  settled  in  London,  where  be  read  lectures  of 
Anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  In  the  year  1669,  he  was 
knighted,  and  appointed  physician  to  the  King.  He  was 
author  of  A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  ;  A  Translation  of  Euclid 
in  folio ;  a  compendium  of  Lily's  Grammar ;  and  an  elegy  o\\ 
Cowley,  the  poet. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  several  monuments  of 
the  Berkeley  family.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  within 
the  rails  enclosing  the  communion-table,  and  commemorates 
Elizabeth,  relict  qf  Sir   Thomas  Berkeley,  K,  B.  and  daughter 

and 

*  On  examining  the  Register  of  Cranford  we  foand  the  following  entry 
respecting  the  date  of  his  burial  : — *<  llio.  Fuller,  D.  D.  his  Majesties  Chap- 
lain, Prebend  of  Salisbury,  and  Minister  of  this  parish  of  Cranford,  was 
buried  in  thechancell,  August  17,  1661." 

For  a  succinct  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Fuller  see  the  "  Beauties  of 
England"  for  Nortbaniptonshire,  under^  the  article  Aldwinkie,  St.  Peter's, 
in  flaxloe  budred  ;  of  which  place  be  was  a  aatire. 
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and  heir  of  George  Lord  Hansdon,  who  died  in  1685.  The 
recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased,  in  aito  relievo  of  white 
marble,  is  placed  on  a  black  slab  over  an  altar-tomb.  This 
piece  of  sculpture  is  executed  with  impressive  and  affecting 
simplicity.  The  whole  form  is  evidently  sunk  into  the  awful 
quiescence  of  death,  and  is  enwrapped  in  its  boriul*  garment. 
The  right  hand  is  placed  on  the  heart,  as  if  to  express  the  last 
throes  of  mortal  suffering,  or  to  indicate  that  the  affections 
there  cherished  expired  only  with  the  final  pang. 

George,  Lord  Bcrkelejf,  son  of  the  above  lady,  lies  bnried 
near  her.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  August,  1G58 ;  and  it  is  said 
in  his  epitaph  that,  "  besides  the  nobility  of  his  birth  and  the 
experience  he  acquired  by  foreign  travels,  he  was  very  emi- 
nent fur  the  great  candour  and  ingenuity  of  his  disposition,  his 
singular  bounty  and  afiabiliiy  to  liis  inferiors,  and  his  readi* 
ness,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  to  have  obliged  all  mankind/' 

George,  the  first  Earl  (\f  Berkeley,  hus  a  contiguous  monu- 
ment    He  died  on  the  Mih  of  October,  1608,  9ged  71. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  large  monument  of  veined 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  iVilliam  Smj/ihe,  Esq,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  died  in 
1720.  This  monument  is  ornamented  with  a  good  bust  in  me- 
dallion of  the  decea&ed,  to  which  two  boy -angels  direct  tha 
attention. 

Among  several  tomb-stones  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  it 
that  of  Nicholas  Bowtiell  (1581)  with  his  effigies  in  brass. 

There  are  not  any  interments  of  more  than  usual  interest  ia 
the  church-yaid,  but  we  cannot  avoid  observing  that  this  place 
of  homely  burial  is  in  an  unseemly  state  of  neglect  and  dis- 
order. The  few  rails,  or  head-boards,  intended  to  preserve  the 
mentory  of  the  villagenlead,  are  dilapidated;  and  the  cemetery 
is  disfigured  in  every  direction  with  tall  and  coarse  weeds, 
withering  through  age.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the 
church -yard  so  closely  borders  on  a  noble  residence. 

Tb^  benefice  of  Cranford  is  a  rectory,  and  the  patronage 
Sa4r  has 
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has  beeh  ohifortnly  veMed  m  iht  lord  of  the  tiianor  of  Cranford 
St.  John. 

Wc  havfe  already  Noticed  Dr.  Folter  as  a  rector  of  this  church . 
He  was  socceeded  in  the  livinfg  by  the  very  eminent  John 
Wilkins,  after*vards  Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr.  Wilkins  marrited 
the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromvrell,  and  was  preferred  to  th^  Nvarden- 
ihip  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  darfng  the  tfsarpaflron.  But 
he  wisely  attended  to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  m  eon- 
tempt  of  the  politics  of  the  day;  and.  In  the  tnidst  of  public 
ferment,  was  among  the  few  who  cherished  the  genuine  in- 
terests of  learning  in  the  neglected  recesses  of  the  University, 
Those  meetings  of  men  of  science  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  were  held  at  his  College  ;♦  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  council  of  that  meritorious  establishment.  His 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  useful  learning  was  rewarded  by 
the  esteem  of  all  parties.  Lord  Berkeley,  a  distingtirshed 
loyalist,  bestowed  on  hitn  this  rectory  ;  and,  in  1669,  he  was 
promoted,  by  royal  favour,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chester.  He 
died  in  1672,  leaving  many  public  proofs  of  his  literary  talent 
lind  industry,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  Dis- 
courses concerning  the  World  in  the  Moon,  and  a  new  Planet ; 
An  Essay  towards  a  real  Character  and  a  philosophical  Lan- 
guage ;  Discourses  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching ;  on  the  Beanty 
of  Providence ;  on  the  Gift  of  Prayer ;  and  on  the  Principlea 
lind  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  register  of  this  parish  is  that  of 
^e  baptism  of  Georgiana  Augusta,  daughter  of  Augustus  Earl 
bf  Berkeley^  and  Elizabeth  ;  which  took  place  <yn  the  14th 
of  October,  1749.  His  present  Majesty  and  the  Princess 
Augusta,  in  person,  and  the  Countess  of  Middlesex,  were 
Sponsors. 

HARLINGTON 

ii  a  village  of  considerable  extent,  but  Of  a  Aqniet  rural  chs- 

I'acter, 
*  Vide  "  BsAVTiz**'  ;ibr  Oxfordshire,  p.  2S7. 
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ncCer,  distant  aboat  fomrteen  miles  from  Londaii^  aad  lituaMl 
UiB  than  one  mile  from  the  Bath  road«  on  the  nonbern  side  of 
that  great  thoroughfare.  The  name  of  this  place  is  writUen 
Herdington,  or  Hardyngtani  in  many  ancient  deeds.  In  th# 
record  of  Domesday  it  is  written  Herdintone^  and  the  roaHor 
is  there  said  to  he  held  by  Alured  and  Olaf  of  Earl  Roger. 
There  w^s  land  to  six  ploughs.  A  priest  had  half  a  hid««  and 
tliere  was  meadow  sufficient  for  two  ploughs.  The  whole 
▼alue  is  stated  in  the  record  to  be  '^  one  hundred  khUHngs*  the 
•ame  when  received  ;  in  King  Edward's  time  eight  pounds.*^ 

This  principal  manor  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  both  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Berkeley  family.  The  manor  termed  Hardington^  HarlingtoOb 
or  Laveiis,  after  paming  through  the  posseesion  of  various  per- 
•ons»  among  whom  occur  the  Harpedens  (originally  of  Harps* 
den  in  Oxfordshire) ;  the  Lovelis  (from  whom  one  of  its  namea 
is  derived)  ;  and  the  celebrated  Henry  Viscomit  BoUngbroke  ; 
was  purchased  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Berkeley.  The  manor  of  Harlington  cum  Shepisttm,  came  into 
the  Berkeley  family  in  the  17th  century,  by  an  intermarriage 
of  George  Lord  Berkeley  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope. 

There  is,  likewise,  in  this  parish  a  manor  of  small  extent, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Norman  Surrey  under  ttie  name  of 
Dallega^  and  is  there  said>  to  have  answered  for  three  hides; 
fneadow  for  six  oxen  ;  pasture  fonr  the  tattle  of  the  village ; 
pannage  for  fifteen  hogs,  &c."  This  manor,"  adds  the  record  of 
Domesday, ''  li^s  in  Coieham  (Colham)  where  it  was  not  in  Ring 
Edward's  time."  The  manor  thus  noticed  is  now  termed  .Da/. 
ky,  or  Daxoky,  and  was  for  some  years  possessed  by  Henry 
Viscount  Bolingbl^ke.  That  distinguished  nobleman  resided 
In  the  mansion  on  the  Dawley  eMate  at  a  memorable  period 
of  ills  chequered  )ife,*--the  time  of  his  compulsory  estrange- 

ment 

*  Bawdwen'feTrani.  of  Dometdaj  for  Middlesex,  p.  15*- 
t  SliddleMx  Parishes,  p.  197. 
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m«nt  from  public  affairs  and  from  the  gay  world.  He  was. 
DOW,  to  use  his  own  figurative  language,  "  in  a  bemnitage^ 
where  no  man  came  but  for  the  sake  of  the  hermit;  for  hmrm 
be  found  that  the  insects^  which  used  to  hum  and  foaa  about 
him  in  the  sunshine,  fled  to  men  of  more  prosperous  fortunet 
and  forsook  him,  when  in  the  shade." 

He  was  happy  in  possessing  a  mind  formed  for  the  world  at 
large,  and  not  dependent  on  the  contingencies  of  court-favour  ; 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poetical  warmlh  of  his 
imagination  often  led  him,  in  his  retired  as  well  as  in  his  busy 
hours,  to  flights  of  dangerous  menul  indulgence.  A  temper 
so  ardent  could  never  find  a  semblance  of  repose,  but  in  ex- 
^emes.  With  him  a  country  retirement  must  be  either  a  her* 
mitage  or  a  farm.  Disdainful  of  the  moderate  tranquillity  at* 
taiaable  by  the  country-gentleman*  his  Lordship  insisted  on  his 
mansion  at  Dawley  being  termed  a  rustic  retreat,  aud  he 
caused  the  hall  to  be  painted  with  representations  of  rural  im* 
plements,  and  over  the  door  he  placed  this  inscription  : 

*^  StttU  boatus  ruris  honoribfis." 

In  the  valuable  collection  of  letters  between  Pope  and  bis  friends^ 
is  one  from  Pope  to  Deau  Swift, comprising  the  following  passages 
connected  with  the  mansion  of  Dawley  :  "  I  now  hold  the  pen 
for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  reading  your  letter  between 
two  hay-cocks;  but  bis  attention  is  somewhat  diverted  by  cast* 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in  adtniration  of  what  you  say, 
but  for  fear  of  a  shower.  He  is  pleased  with  your  placing  him 
in  the  triumvirate,  betvieen  yourself  and  me;  lboug[i  he  says 
that  he  doubts  he  shall  fare  like  Lepidus,  while  one  of  u^  runs 
away  with  all  the  power  like  Augustus,  and  another  with  all  the 
pleasures,  like  Anthony.  It  is  upon  a  foresight  of  this,  that  be 
has  fitted  up  his  farm.-^Now  his  Lordship  is  run  after  his  cart, 
I  have  a  moment  left  to  myself  to  tell  you,  that  I  overheard 
him  yesterday  agree  with  a  painter  for  200/.  to  paint  his  coun- 
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Iry-hall  with  trophies  of  rakes,  spades,  prongs,  Sec.  and  other 
ornaments,  merely  to  countenance  his  calling  this  place  a 
farm/' 

The  mansion  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  lived  had  long  been 
a  seat  of  the  Bennet  family,  and  was  a  fine  and  spacious  resi- 
dence. It  was  taken  down,  as  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
remember  the  structure,  about  forty  years  back.  From  a  por- 
tion of  ttle  oat 'Offices  is  formed  a  commodioas  farm  house,  which 
is  now  the  only  building  on  the  estate. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Harlington  is  an  ancient  gothic  struc. 
ture,  with  a  square  tower  composed  of  flint  and  stone  and 
strengthened  by  graduated  buttresses.  On  the  south  is  a  door* 
case  of  Saxon  arclutecture;  and  as  there  are  but  few  vestiges 
of  thaA  interesting  style  now  remaining  in  Middlesex,  we  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  insert  a  view  of  ihis  ancient  doorway* 
The  inner  member  is  very  broad,  and  formed  of  duplicated 
sig-zags.  The  second  member  has  a  series  of  cats'  heads,  the 
tongues  being  fancifully  carved,  aud  turned  over  a  moulding, 
corded  and  beaded.  The  pillars  which  support  ihe  arch  are 
of  modern  brick,  but  the  capitals  are  Saxon,  and  are  dissimilar 
and  moch  embellished.  This  entrance  to  the  church  is  shelter* 
ed  by  a  porch  of  ancient  wooden  frame*work. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  a  Gothic  obtuse  arch, 
to  the  memory  of  Gregory  Loveli,  Esq,  who  died  in  1545.  On 
a  brass  plate  beneath  the  arch  is  represented  the  effigies  of  the 
deceased. 

On  the  same  wall  is  the  monument  of  Dr,  Trapp,  with  the 
following  inscription,  which  will,  probably,  be  more  admired 
for  goodness  of  intention  that  for  poetical  merit: 

"  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Joseph  Trapp, 
D.  D.  late  rector  of  this  parish,  \%ho  departed  this  life  Nov.  S^^ 
A.  D.  1747,  set.  8uas67. 

Death,  judgment,  beayen,  nod  bell,  ibink.  Christian  think. 
Yon  atand  on  vast  eternity's  dread  brink ; 

Faii^ 
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Faith  and  repentance,  piety  and  prayer. 
Despise  this  world,  the  next  be  all  your  care. 
Thus  while  my  tomb  the  solemn  silence  breaks. 
And  to  the  eye  this  cold  dumb  marble  speaks 
Tho'  dead  I  preach  ;  if  e'er  witli  ill  success. 
Living  I  itrove  th'  important  truth  to  press, 
Your  precious,  youi  immortal  «ouls  to  save  ; 
Hear  me,  at  least.  Oh  !  hear  me  from  my  grave/' 

Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  a  native  of  Cherrington  in  GlRucertev- 
8bire«  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Harlington  in  1733.  His 
want  of  poetical  ability,  as  exemplified  in  his  attempU  to 
translate  Virgil  and  Milton,  is  recorded  in  some  severe  epi- 
grams. His  failure  as  a  poet  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  tlie 
lectures  which  be  delivered,  as  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uui* 
▼ersity  of  Oxford,  displayed  much  elegance  of  style  and  sound 
critical  knowledge. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
John  Bennet,  K.  B.  Lord  OssuiMion,*  with  busU  of  himself  and 
bis  two  wives. 

A  monument  lately  erected  at  Harlington  to  se? era!  persons 
of  the  family  of  De  Salu,  **  CounU  of  the  Holy  Roman  £m* 
pire,  of  the  junior  bfanch  of  Soglio/'  contains  a  very  long  nar* 
rative-inscription.  As  this  family  has  resided  for  some  years 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  either  is  now,  or  was  lately,t 
possessed  of  some  manorial  property  in  Elthorne  Hundred,  k 
may  not  be  undesirable  to  mention  the  principal  persons  com* 
memorated  in  this  inscription : 

Jerome,  Count  De  Satis,  sometime  Envoy  Extraordinary  from 
his  Majesty,  King  George  U.  to  the  Orisons  Republic  (son  and 
heir  of  Peter,  Count  De  Salis,  theretofore  Envoy  from  Ibe  nid 
Republic  to  Queen  Anne,  and  afterwards  to  the  States  G«aeral 
ff  Holland)  born  July  8,  1709,  naturalized  in  England  by 

act 

^  According  to  the  epitaph  on  this  monument.  Lord  OaiulstOB  died  m 
1686 ;  but  it  appears  from  the  pariah- register  that  be  died  in  1694^ 

t  See  some  notice  of  property  in  Middlesex  belongiugjU)  the  De  Salis  i«- 
fiily,  in  our  acoouit  of  the  parish  of  Hillingdon. 
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act  of  Parliament^  Aniio.  1730;  died  on  the  9tb  of  Aogost* 
1794 ;  and  was  here  interred  on  the  18th  of  the  said  month. 

Mwry,  Cowrttu  De  Salit,  (wife  of  the  before  named  Jerome, 
Coant  De  Salis»)  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
Charles  Fane,  Viscount  Fane,  and  Baron  of  Loughuyrein  Ire- 
land, died  dlst  of  March,  1785 ;  and  was  here  interred  on  the 
7th  of  April  following. 

'  P^ier^  Catmt  De  Salts,  (second,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  and 
heir  of  the  said  Jerome  and  Mary,  Count  and  Countess  De 
Salis)  born  in  London,  June  28,  1738;  a  captain  in  the  British 
service ;  Podesta,  and  several  times  Landammann  of  the  valley 
of  Pregell  in  the  Grisons  territories;  and,  fro|^  1771  until 
1773,  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Valetino  belonging 
to  the  Grisons  Bepublic.  He  died  on  the  I9th  of  November, 
1807.  By  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  Countess  De  Salis,  and  by 
bis  second  wife,  Ann,  Countess  De  Salis,  (both  buried  at 
Soglio  in  the  Grisons)  he  had  no  surviving  issue :  but  by  his 
third  wife,  Ann,  Countess  De  Salis,  daughter  of  John  De  Salis, 
Podesta  of  Pregell,  &c.  he  left  two  sons;  viz.  Jerome,  now 
Count  De  Salis;  and  John, Count  De  Salis,  Chamberlain  to  his. 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Jerome,  Count  De  Salis,  (uncle  of  Jerome, 
now  Count  De  Sails)  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Rector  of  the  pa- 
rochial churches  of  St.  Antholine,  or  St.  Anthony,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  city  of  London,  Vicar  of  Wingfield 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  present  Majesty.   He  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1809. 

The  benefice  of  Harlington  constitutes  a  rectory,  situated  in 
the  diocese  of  London  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 

A  meeting-house  for  dissenters  has  been  lately  erected  iathis 
parish. 

Sir  Henry  Bennet,  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles 

IL  was  created,  in  the  year  1664,  Baron  Arlington,  qf  Ar^ 

Ungttm,  19  Middlesex;  and#  in  1612,  be  was  made  £arl  qf  ^- 

8  kngtani^ 
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rt ««nUy  e|ic)«>flf <jl  by  act  oF  P^irli^Wfn^  and  the  plough  has 
ihrowD  into  farrowi  the  ^astr^meUtioii  r^mi  by  ^b«  Romaiis  in 
pride  of  (ui|lt^ry  aru^Th^  Bh^r^  pf  Haun^owh^ath  claimed 
but  (hU  parishf  on  tbe  late  enclosure,  was  9^0  acres. 

The  villAg^  of  Harmondsviforiti  consists  chiefly  of  scattered^ 
rOfaU  dwellingsji  many  of  which  fre  in  that  aqcient  and  simple 
Qiode  of  eoQstruction  so  favourable  to  the  picturesque.  The  few 
houses  of  a  more  capapipu^  character  are  ill^plafsed,  aqd  baT« 
but  little  elaini  on  notice. 

The  Pariah  Church  has  marks  of  considerabljs  antiquity.  The 
body  of  this  structure  is  composed  of  stone  and  Oiiit.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  square  brick  tower,  on  wbicb  was  bestowed*  in  an 
age  long  past,  a  coating  of  mortar  and  pebbles.  On  tbe  north 
side  are  several  narrow  windows,  of  very  early  Gothic ;  and  the 
south  door  is  Saxon^  but  is  not  a  richly-worked  specimen  of  that 
style  of  architecture.  The  ii)ner  moulding  is  a  torus,  over  which 
is  a  range  of  birds'  heads,  the  beaks  being  thrown  over  the 
torusoband.    Tb?  outward  member  is  of  chevron-work. 

The  interior*  which  is  spacious  f^nd  light,  is  chiefly  divided 
into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles;  J>ut  the  chancel  has  also  a 
north  aisle,  which  appears  to  have  formerly  been  provided  with 
^n  altar^  There  ^re,  also,  in  this  aisle  the  remains  of  a  niche, 
probably  intended  to  contain  sacred  articles  connected  with  the 
eucharist.  The  ceiling  of  the  same  aisle  was  origjpally  of 
carved  rafter- work. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls,  or  seats,  now 
l^locki'd  up  ;  and  a  piscir)a.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  pointed  arches,  suppoi^ted  by  short  apd  massy  circular  pillars* 
The  furniture  of  the  church  is  of  s^  rustic  character,  and  many  of 
ihe  pews  are  of  ancient  oak,  without  the  modern  accommoda^ 
lioso  of  doors.'T-Tbere  are  not,  ix)  this  church,  any  monuments  of 
ipriore  than  commjpn  inter^s^. 

The  liectory  of  Harmondsworth  was  possessed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iQ^nor,  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Rouen.    By  King  Henry  VUI.  the  rectory  was  first 

separated 
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teparatetl  from  the  manor,  in  1544.  It  has  since  passed  through 
tarious  hands,  and  is  now  the  property  of  George  Byng,  Esq. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mid-' 
diesex.  The  vicarage  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Drayton  in 
the  year  1755. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  GORE 

joins  that  of  Elthorne  on  the  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hertfordshire ;  an  incursive  branch  of  which  county  like* 
wise  penetrates  Middlesex  from  the  same  quarter,  and  divides 
the  eastern  part  of  this  Hundred  from  the  Hundred  of  £d« 
monton.  On  the  south  it  attaches  to  the  populous  Hundred 
of  Ossutston. — This  district  afibrds  vestiges  of  Roman  anti- 
quity. The  Walling  Street  is  believed  to  have  passed  near 
Hendon  and  Edgware,  in  its  progress  towards  St.  Alban's 
(Vcrulamium.)  Near  Brockley-hiil  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  ancient  city  of  SuUoniaca ;  and  numerous  Roman  coins,  and 
other  relics,  have  been  found  in  that  neighbourhood. 

This  Plundred  abounds  in  elevations,  which  impart  an  agree* 
able  air  of  variety,  and  are  favourable  to  picturesque  effect.— - 
Edgware,  comprised  in  this  division  of  the  county,  is  nominally 
a  market-towD, 


STANMORE  MAGNA 

lies  at  the  northern  verge  of  Middlesex,  on  the  border  of  Hert- 
fordshire, and  is  termed  Stanmore  (a  word  signifying  the  boun- 
dary-mark, or  stone,  in  the  record  of  Domesday.  The  addi- 
tion of  Magna  was  evidently  intended  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  adjoining  parish,  now  called  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whit-< 
church ;  but  it  would  appear  that  both  districts  formed  one  pa- 
rish only,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  though  the  period 
Part  IV.  SR  at 
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at  which  they  were  divided  )»  DOt  ascertain^i),-~StaninoF^ 
Magna  is  supposed  to  contain  about  \4pf>  acrps  uf  jand :  i^pcb 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  in  meadow  and  pasture;  aqd 
nearly  250  acres  still  lie  in  contmon. 

Many  interesting  remains  of  the  Romans  hare  been  found  10 
this  neighbourhooi ;  and  Camden,  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  seyeral 
other  writers  suppose  the  ancient  city  of  Sulloniacae  to  have 
stood  near  Brockley  Hill,  in  the  north-east  divisioH  of  this 
parish,  about  a  mile  south  of  Elstree,  a  village  on  the  border  of 
Hertfordshire.  Reynolds,  in  bis  Edition  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  site  of  Solloniacse  to 
Brockley  Hrll ;  and,  after  mentioning  the  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  habitation  discovered  here,  observes,  '*  thai  no  evidence  is 
wanting  en  the  subject,  but  to  shew  thai  the  distance  is  agree* 
able' to  the  numerals."  The  distance  between  the  presumed 
site  of  this  city  and  Vcrulamium  is  estimated,  according  to  Mr, 
Reynolds,  at  nine  miles  and  one  quarter. 

Roman  antiquities,  consisting  chiefly  of  coins,  urns,  ringK 
and  Roman  bricks,  hate  assuredly  been  found  in  la^ge  quanti- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood.^  Such  discoveries  have  given  rise 
to  the  following  proverbial  couplet  : 

No  hesrt  can  think,  not  toocoecan  ItW, 

What  lies  between  Brock lej-hill  and  Foanjrweih 

As  m  classical  memorial  of  the  city  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formerly  occupied  the  adjacent  tract  of  ground,  ail  obelisk, 
with  an  inscription  in  Latin  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  was  erect* 
ed  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Sbarpe,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  who  then  resided  at  Brockley-hiil^  in  a  house  which 

will 

*  Among  the  nnmcroas  articles  publicly  noticed  as  having  been  feand 
lierc,  iti^iy  be  mentioned  two  small  antique  bronzes ;  the  one  representing  a 
Uun  and  the  other  the  head  of  an  Afxillo.  These  were  discovered .  on  the 
caatc  of  Mr.  West,  near  Bim:klej'  bill,  firawiiigi  of  both  are  prtservcd  in 
ih<:  Librarj  at  Strawberry-hiil. 
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win  be  noticed  in  oar  account  of  the  parish  of  Edgware.  This 
obelisk  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high-road,  on  the  north-west,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation  and  decay. 

While  pausing  on  this  spot,  and  re-peopling,  in  imaginatioo^ 
the  neighbourhood  with  the  beings  of  long-past  days,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  cursory  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
Middlesex  districts  north  of  London,  when  the  Watling  Street* 
(asserted  by  Norden  to  have  passed  over  Brockley-hill,}  was 
trodden  by  armed  bands  of  Romans;  especially  as  the  same 
rugged  features  are  said  to  have  prevailed  even  through  many 
of  those  succeeding  centuries  in  which  we  notice  the  residency 
of  particular  families  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  a^  connect- 
ed with  the  local  narration  of  descents  in  manorial  property. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  this  tract  of  country  was  tbeQ 
one  thick  wood,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  spots  clearec) 
for  habitation,  and  independent  of  the  military  works  effected 
by  the  judicioas  and  persevering  Roman  |nvaders»  The  long 
continuance  of  this  wild  an<l  dangerops  range  of  wood  is  thopght 
to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  various  writer8.*«JVIa^tbew  Paris, 
in  his  life  of  the  13th  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  describes  the  woods 
contiguous  to  the  Watling  Street  between  Londpn  and  St.  Al* 
ban's  as  almost  of  an  impenetrable  character^  and  so  much  infest* 
ed  by  outlaws  and  by  beasts  of  prey,  that  the  numerouii  pilgrims 
who  travelled  along  the  Roman  road  for  the  purpose  of  devo* 
tional  exercises  at  the  shrine  of  Albanus,  were  exposed  to  very 
imminent  danger. 

This  dreary  tract  of  infested  woodland  was  afterwards  deno- 
minated the  Forest  qf  Middlesex.  Fitz-St^phen,  w.^ose  survey 
of  London  was  written  betw;een  the  y^firs  1170,  a^d  .1183^ 
says  that.  "  beyond  th^  sqburbs  of  the  city,  which  afford  corn- 
fields^ pastures,  apd  delightful  meadows,  ^p  jmnnense  forest  ex* 
tends  itself^  beautified  with  woods  and  gro.^^s,  apd  full  of  the 
lairs  and  coverts  of  beasts  and  game ;  stags,  bucks,  boars  and 
wild  bQU8.''-*In  this  Forest  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  right 
2R4  •£ 
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of  free  chace,  which  was  conftrmed  by  sereral  royal  charters. 
The  Forest  of  Middlesex  was  disafibrested  in  the  year  1318; 
but  considerable  tracts  of  the  ancient  wood  remained  in  much 
later  ages.  The  hearths  of  the  increasing  metropolis  rapidly 
aided  the  agriculturist  in  clearing  the  soil»  when  the  restriction 
of  the  Forest  laws  was  removed ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the 
16th  century  only  little  of  this  once  "  ini penetrable"  and  ex- 
tensive spread  of  wood  was  remaining.  We  have  observed,  in 
a  previous  page,  that  scarcely  any  relic  now  exists,  except  a 
few  acres  enclosed  within  the  premises  of  Lord  Mansfield,  near 
Hampstead.  ' 

The  above  account  conveys  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  northern 
part  of  Middlesex  in  the  early  ages.  But,  assuredly,  those  who 
wrote  concerning  this  county,  in  centuries  shortly  following 
the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  have  spoken  too  much  in 
general  terms,  and  have  formed  their  notions  of  its  aspect  and 
circumstances  from  a  transient  and  partial  survey.  The  inva- 
luable Record  of  Domesday  is  the  safest  guide  for  the  historian 
of  those  dark  ages.  On  investigating  that  source  of  intelligence* 
we  find  that  although  the  woods  were  probably  of  a  predomi- 
nating extent,  from  the  frequent  and  large  mention  of  Pannage, 
yet  that  much,  even  of  this  portion  of  the  county,  was  in  arable 
cultivation,  and  a  fair  proportion  used  for  meadow-land  or  for 
the  purpose  of  pasturage. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  entry  in 
Domesday  Book  respecting  the  state  of  property  in  the  parish 
under  consideration  :  "  Stanmore  is  held  by  the  Earl  of  More- 
ton.  It  answered  for  nine  hides  and  a  half.  There  is  land  to 
seven  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  are  six  hides  and  a  half,  and 
there  are  two  ploughs  therein,  and  another  may  be  made.  The 
villanes  have  one  plough  and  a  half;  and  two  ploughs  and  a* 
half  might  be  made.  A  priest  has  half  a  hide  there ;  and  there 
are  four  vil lanes  of  one  virgate  each ;  and  other  two  of  one 
virgate;  and  three  cottagers  of  ten  acres;  and  other  three  of 
7  one 
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one  acre.    Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village.    Paonage  for 
eight  hundred  hogs ;   and  for  herbage  twelve  pence."* 

The  estate  which  was  thus  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Earl  of  Moreton  (his  half-brother)  was  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  succeeding  Earl  by  King  Henry  I.  This  manor  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown  in  1221,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
given  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  under  which  it  was  held 
until  the  year  1361^  by  the  family  of  Francis.  It  was  then 
given,  subject  to  an  annual  rent  to  that  abbey,  to  the  Priory 
and  Convent  of  St.  Bartholemew  in  Smitbfield.  After  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  it  passed  through  the  possession 
of  various  persons,  among  whom  was  Sir  Peter  Gambo,  a 
Spaniard,  who  was  murdered  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Churchy 
London,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1550,  by  a  Fleming  named 
Gavaro.  King  James  I.  granled  the  esUte  in  fee  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  whose  name  will  again  occur  in  our  notice  of  Stanmore 
Parva.  It  subsequently  underwent  various  transmissions*  and 
is  now  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Stanmore  is  a  village  of  considerable  extent,  chiefly  consists 
ing  of  houses  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  road  to  St.  Alban's ; 
but  there  are,  also,  many  eligible  and  substantial  dwellings  in  a 
track  diverging  from  the  main  thoroughfare  on  the  west,  and 
leading  towards  the  church. 

The  residences  which  appear  roost  desirable  from  situation 
are  on  Stanmore-hitl,  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  northern  part  of 
the  village.  Here  is  a  large  and  commodious  brick  house,  lately 
in  the  tenancy  of  John  Hume,  Esq.  and  now  unoccupied.    A 
building  on   this   site  was  inhabited  by  Dr«  Parr  when    he 
quitted  Harrow;  and  here  he  received  pupils,  several  of  whom 
are  distinguished  for  classical  attainments.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  village,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  large  extent  of  Com« ' 
mon  land  which  includes  Bushey-heath,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hemming.    This  isa  dull  and  graceless  building,  quite  destitute 

2R3  ef 

•  Bawd  wen's  Trans,  of  Domesday  for  Middleisz,  p.  16. 
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of  exterior  ornament,  but  was  constructed  by  the  magnificent 
Duke  of  Chandos  as  a  Pavilion,  or  Banquetting-house«  attaebed 
to  a  bowling-green  which  he  strangely  formed  on  this  spot,  in 
neglect  of  situations  which  would  appear  more  eligible  from 
their  contiguity  to  the  mansion  of  Canons.  Towards  the  descent 
of  the  hill  is  a  handsome  villa,  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Colonel  Roberts,  lately  in  the  occupation  of  James  Forbes, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  author  of  •«  Oriental  Memoirs,"  who  placed 
in  the  gardens  some  curious  specimens  of  Hindoo  Sculpture. 
Ac^oining  the  above  is  a  very  pleasing  reaidence^  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Dwyer. 

At  a  short  distanci;  from  the  Tillage,  towards  the  west^  is 
Stanmore  House,*  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Countess  of  Aylesford. 
This  mansion  is  situated  in  an  extensive  parkj  rendered  attrac* 
tive  by  fine  undulations  of  surface  and  rich  screens  of  wood. 
Several  beautiful  swells  in  thFs  domain  command  prospecta^ 
pearly  unrivalled,  as  to  extent  and  variety,  in  the  county  of 
Itfiddlese^.  On  a  hill  within  the  park»  termed  fielmont,  is  a 
summer-house  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  several  -neigh- 
boufing  points^  but  which  appears  to  be  neglected  and  decay* 
ing. 

Stanmore-house  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  G.  ^. 
Drummond,  Esq.  who  has  oiher  considerable  property  in  this 
parish,  Mr,  Drummond  preserved  here  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  original  portraits,  bequeathed  to  the  Hon.  Mfs. 
Drummond  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's;  but  these  are  no>y  re- 
moved to  his  seat  in  Scotland^  Lord  Castlefeagh  occupied  this 
mansion  for  a  short  period. 

A  villa  termed  TMe  Grove,  now  the  residence  of  Charles 
I^oole,  Esq.  was  formerly  in  the  ocegpation  of  A^ron  C^padoce, 
a  Jew,  who  died  here  in  1783,  being  then,  as  it  was  believed, 
one  hundred  and  five  years  of  age.  His  successor  iu  the  Occu- 
pancy of  the  Grove-house  %vas  Mr.  Fiervijle,  a  native  of  Ger* 
many,  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Rousseau  led  him  to 

erect 
^  ^\  vieiT  of  >».hich  building  is  anncied. 
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erect  a  tomb  and  to  form  an  island  on  these  premises,  in  imitation 
of  the  toriih  atiU  the  fWc  dc$  P'eupliers  at  ErmcnonviUe. 

From  the  mention  of  a  Priest  in  the  Record  of  Domesday* 
there  is  fair  reason  for  supposing  that  a  Church  existed  here  as 
eaHyas'the  Saxon  ages.  In  the  17th'  century  the  ancient 
parfeU  church  of  Stanmore,  being,  according  to  Newcourt,  '*  too 
remote  from  the  village,*  and  very  ruinous,"  was  entirely  taken 
down^  and  a  new  structure  erected  on  a  spot  more  convenient 
for  th^' parisifi^ners.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  sole 
e^^kise  of^Sir  Johri'Wofstenholme,  Knt.  who  is  said  by  New- 
c6ilrft  to  •*  ha^e  bei^h  nursed  at  this  parish."  The  building  waa 
cdnsetratfed  by  Archlbishnop' Laud,  on  the  ITth  of  July  1633; 
anid  it  is  meiiiibrable  that  this  act  of  consecration  contributed 
towards  one  of  the  accdsations  afterwards  preferred  against  him 
with  fatal  saccess.* 

SUnmbfe  Church  iil  built  of  red  brick,  and  is  of  a  plain  bat 
ne^t  and  pleasing  character.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  em* 
battkd  tdwier,  richly  en^eldped  in  a  profusion  of  ivy.  The 
porch  was  designed 'by  Nicholas  Stone,  yfho  received  thirty- 
pounds  foi*  wbrk  done'ac*  this  part  of  the  biiHding.f 

The  intferror'i^ divided  into  a  chancel  and'nave,  with  a  gal- 
ler^^at'lhe  west  end  and  on  each'  sidel  The  east  window  is 
filled  With  stained  gliiss,  of  gaidy  colours,  and  by  no  means 
eminent  for  beautyl' 

On  the  north  side  of  the  communion-'tablfe  is  the  monument 
of  Sir  John  IVoUtenhoIme,  founder  of  the  church,  who  died  m 
1639.  This  is  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stbne,  who  recMved  for 
it  the  sum  of  200/.  J     The  effigies  of  the  deceased  is  represenU 

2B4  ed' 

•  The  extending  of  (he  ceremony  of  consecration,  to  ChaptU,  was  made 
one  of  the  charges  against  the  Archbishop,  and  this  structure  was  perrerselj 
ffrmed  a  chapel  by  the  accuser.  In  reply.  Laud  admitted  the  consecration, 
but  observed  that  the  edifice  "  was  a  Parish  Church,  built  by  Sir  Julm  Wort' 
tenfutni,  in  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  in  the  diocese  of  himself."— 
Sute  Trials,  article  Archbishop  Laud. 

t  Anecdotes  vf  Painting,- p.  168.  I  Ibid. 
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ed  lying  upon  a  mattress.  Above  is  a  large  slab  of  black 
marble*  bearing  an  inscription  to  his  inemory«  and  sustained 
by  four  pillars. 

The  monaoient  of  John  WoUienhQlme,  Esq.  grandson  of  the 
above  Sir  John,  is  of  a  weighty  and  elaborate  character.  The 
figure  of  the  deceased  is  extended,  as  a  corpse,  on  a' mattress  ; 
and  that  of  his  wife  is  placed  in  a  i^eclining  position,  as  a 
mourner. 

There  are,  likewise,  inscriptions  to  other  branches  of  the 
family  of  Wolstenholme*  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  On  the 
north  wall,  over  a  gallery  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn,  is  a  large  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  a  long  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Catherine,  Marchioness  qf  Abercam,  first  wife 
of  the  present  Marquis,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley, 
Bart.    She  died  in  1791,  in  her  dSrd  year. 

The  church-yard,  which  is  gratefully  shaded  by  many  lofty 
elms,  contains  among  other  tombs,  one  "  dedicated,  in  pious 
regard,  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  J>raper,  Esq>  who  departed 
this  life  March  20th,  1805,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.''  The 
person  thus  commemorated  was  husband  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Draper  ....  the  Eli%a  of  Siemens  romantic  enthusiasm.  In  the 
prefatory  statement  to  the  letters  from  Yorick  to  Eliza,  Mn 
Draper  is  said  'Mo  have  been  a  Counsellor  at  Bombay,  and 
sometime  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  SuraU''  He  had  re- 
sided in  St.  James's  Street,  London,  for  many  years  previous 
to  his  death. 

Charles  Hart,  a  celebrated  tragedian  of  the  17th  century« 
Mas  interred  at  Stan  more,  on  the  20ih  of  August,  1683;  but 
the  precise  spot  of  his  sepulture  '\^  not  to  be  ascertained. 

The 

*  The  respectable  family  of  Wolstenholme  \tu  coimected  with  Sunmore 
through  several  descents.  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  Kut.  founder  of  the 
cburchj  was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  X% 
His  son,  likewise  Sir  John,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1664,  and  suffered  great 
losses  during  the  ciril  war,  but  was  ap^iointed  a  farmtr  of  the  castoms,  wA 
was  otiierwise  much  noticed,  on  the  Restoration. 
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The  ancient  church  of  this  parish  stood  at  the  distance  of 
aboatone  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  present  building. 
The  site  of  the  now*desecrated  church-yard  is  shewn  by  » 
single  monument,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  <'  Bap* 
tist  Willoughby,  Genu  50  j'^ears  incumbent  of  this  parish/'  wh« 
died  in  1610. 

The  benefice  of  Stanmore  constitute^  a  rectory,  the  patron 
nage  of  which  was  annexed  to  the  manor  until  the  year  1663, 
The  advowson  is  now  the  property  of  6.  H.  Drommond,  Esq. 

John  Boyle,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Corke,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  rector  of  Stanmore  for  several 
years. 

There  is  not  any  place  of  meeting  for  Dissenters  in  this 
parish. 

STANMORE  PARVA,  or  WHITCHURCH, 

adjoips  the  preceding  parish  on  the  south.  The  term  Parvin^ 
which  is  used  to  distinguish  it  froiki  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Stanmore  Magna,  would  appear  to  arise  from  its  comparative 
small  share  of  population  ;  as,  in  point  of  extent,  it  is  superior. 
This  district  comprises  1500  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  meadow  and  pasture  of  a  good  quality. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  probable  both  these  parishes 
were  united  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey.  In  the  record 
'then  made  it  is  stated  that  Roger  de  Rames  held,  in  Stanuiere, 
nine  hides  and  a  half.  There  was  land  to  seven  ploughs;  pan- 
nage for  eight  hundred  hogs  ;  pasture  for  the  csttle  of  the  viU 
lage,  &c.*  This  subordinate  manor  in  Stanmore  remained, 
through  several  descents,  with  the  powerful  family  of  Ramei 
or  Reymes,  whose  extensive  possessions  in  the  County  of  Es« 
sex  constituted  a  barony  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  be«towcd  on 
the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield.     On  the  disso* 

lutiu» 

*  Dawdwen*!  Trtxu*  of  DorotjMlsjr  fur  A|iddlcs«s^  p.  ^ 
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lation  of  monastic  establisbments  the  estate  was  granted,  cinder 
the  name  of  the  Manors  of  Canons,  and  Wlmborongh  in  Wbit- 
rhorcb>  to  Hugh  Losse,  Esq.* 

In  the  year  1604>  Sir  Hogh  Losse  sold' these  manors  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  ;  a  man  not  more 
conspicQous  for  honourable  employments  than  fbr  gemiine 
worth.  In  early  life  he  had  been  amanuensis  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingbam,  and  was  recommended  by  that  able  statesman 
to  the  notice  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  Clerk  of 
the  Signet.  By  King  James  I.  he  was  made,  in  the  year  1616 
a  principal  Seeretary  of  Statei  and  appears  to  hare  conducted 
himself  in  this  high  station  with  equal  integrity  and  talent,  but 
waa  unhappily  invelTed  by  his  wife  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
offended  party  he  was  not  only  dismissed  from  his  office,  but 
was  impriaoned  in  the  Tower,  and  was  fined  the  sum  of  15,000/. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  King  advised  him  to  **  give  up"  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  chief  agents  in  this  disastrous  quarrel  $ 
on  which  he  observed  that  he  could  bear  ill-fortone  with  pa- 
tience, but  that  he  could  not  cease  to  be  'a  husband  and  a 
&tber.  Sir  Thomas  died  at  Canons,  in  tiie  year  1630.  His 
descendant.  General  Lake,  who  performed  distinguished  mili- 
tary services  in  India,  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Lake,  in  1804 ;  and  was  created  a  Viscount 
in  1807. 

The  manor  of  Canons  remained  in  the  Lake  family  till  the 
marriage  of  James  Brydges,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos, 
with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  grandson  of 
the  above  Sir  Thomas.     In  consequence  of  a  marriage  with 

the 

•  Envifons  of  London,  Vol.  IF.  p.  671.  In  a  note  to  the  same  page  Mr. 
LjsoDf  obaerYcs  that  "  it  is  probable  ao  aucieat  house  on  the  Whitchurcli 
tide  oC  Edgware,  now  an  inn  known  bj  th«  sign  of  the  Chandus  aims,  wat 
the  mamion  belanging  lo  this  estate.  OTer  the  chimney  of  a  bedchamber 
are  the  erms  of  Lesse,  with  the  inuiais  R.  L.  (Robert  Los^e)  and  the  data 


the  Lady  Anae  Elizab9%  only  child  of  t&e  last  Dak.e  9(Ch^i)^* 
dos,  the  manor  is  now  the  property  of  the  M^r^ais  pf  ^u,cl^« 
ingham. 

The  era  in  which  the  manorial  rights  of  Canons  pjw^ed  ^ 
James  Ikyd^eu^  Dnke  of  Ch.ando9,  is  memoral^l.e  ifK  the  ann^/i 
of  the  estate.  This  (Tobleman  w:as  pay.inastejr  oC  t)i^  fgrcfs 
during  Q,ueen  Anne's  war,  and  b^ymg  accgipiulaW  v^ry  lar|g^ 
sums  of  money  he  determined  on  hqildinjp  two  m^tg^sificei^ 
houses,  and  on  living  in  a  style  of  costly  p9ra4e,  wh^ich  eyc^i^,  ' 
the  more  ancient  ducal  nobility  of  tb.e,  r^aim  djid,  not  deem  e^r 
sential  to  the  support  of  their  dignity.  Be  fix.e4  ^^^  &^^  ^f 
his  London  residence  in  Cavendjst)  Square,  apd.  the  building 
was  commenced  with  much  grandeur  of  pre.paratipi^  b(u^  w^aa 
never  completed.  His  country  palace  was  the  favour ite.obiciizt. 
of  his  attention^  and  the  spot  hp  first  selectjed.fqr  itsfouuc^i^tiun 
was  a  little  to  the  north  of  tl^e  tow.n  of  Bre^^fp^d^  nei^r.tbe. 
present  seat  of  the  Duk^  of  Marlborpugb>  thf;q  the  reisi(|f&nc}e. 
of  the  Earl  of  HoUlerifesse.  He  shortly  celiqqpished.  tjie  iur 
tention  of  raising  a  new  palace  in  the  oeighh^urhood  of  tbe. 
massy  and  commanding  pile  of  SyoPi  apd  remo,ved  hif  w<>ri(- 
men  to  Capons^  wh,ere  he  epfiployed  a  large  portjpa  of  bi^ . 
weakly  in  erecting  an  edifice  which  wdf  tfie  wonder  of  tbe» 
existing  age  for  its  splendouf,  and  was,  ip  an  equ^t  degree, 
the  wonder  of  th^  age  succeeding,  on  account  of.  it9  abrupt 
declension  and  prepiature  ruin* 

This  mansicm  w^s  unhappy  in  m.e^ting  wjth  the  i^ai^e  of/ 
j>oets  whose  strains  w,ere   as  sh,ort-lived  as.tbeir  tlijt^m.^,.  a<id ^ 
with  the  satirical  rema^Ju  of  a  pp^tical  writer  wboseivers^j^,, 
calculated  to  survive  the  firmest  bpildi/ng.of  stone*    Very  jitU^« 
however,  as  to  detail,  occurs  concerning  it  in  the  pagft^f  pror 
saic  topography.     It  appears  that  three  arc))it^^ts  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  buildipg ;  Gibbs  ;  J^mes,  of  Greenwich.;  an^; 
Sheppard,  who   designed   the    theatres  of  Goodman's   Fields 
and  Covent  Garden.    Vertue  describes  it  as  <'  a  noble  square 
pile,  all  of  stone i  the  four  sides  almoftt  alil(¥«  with  .tfUtues  on. 
G  the 
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the  front :  within  was  a  small  square  of  brick,  not  handsome ; 
the  out  offices  of  brick  and  stone,  very  conyenient  and  well  dis- 
posed ;  the  hall  richly  adorned  with  marble  stataes,  basts,  &c.  ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  by  Thornhill,  the  grand  apartments 
finely  adorned  with  painiings,  sculpture,  and  furniture/' 

In  the  ''  Gentleman's  Tour  through  Great  Britain,"  this  is 
said  to  have  been  *'  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in 
England,  built  with  a  profusion  of  expense,  and  so  well  fur- 
nished within,  that  tt  had  hardly  its  equal.  The  plastering 
and  gilding  were  done  by  the  famous  Pargotti,  an  Italian. 
The  great  Salon,  or  Hall,  was  painted  by  PaoluccL  The  pil- 
lars supporting  the  building  were  ail  of  marble  :  the  great 
staircase  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  steps  were  of  marble, 
every  step  being  of  one  whole  piece,  about  22  feet  in  length. 

**  The  avenue  was  spacious  and  majestic,  and  as  it  gave  you 
the  view  of  two  fronts,  joined,  as  it  were,  in  one,  the  distance 
not  admitting  you  to  see  the  angle,  which  was  in  the  centre; 
so  you  were  agreeably  drawn  in,  to  think  the  front  of  the 
house  almost  twice  as  large  as  it  was, 

«'  And  yet,  when  you  came  nearer,  you  were  again  surprised 
by  seeing  the  winding  passage  opening,  as  it  were,  ^a  new  front 
to  the  eye,  of  near  120  feet  wide,  which  you  had  not  seen 
before  ;  so  that  you  were  lost  awhile  in  looking  near  at  hand 
for  what  you  so  plainly  saw  a  great  way  off/'* 

The  building  appeared  to  be  designed  for  posterity,  |is  tbt 
walls  were  "twelve  feet  thick  below,  and  nine  feet  above.'* 
The  whole  expense  of  the  structure,  including  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds,  is  stated  at  250,000/.  t 

Dr.  Blackwell,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  disposal  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  ; 
but  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  prevailed  in  every  particular  sub- 
ject tohis  interference.    Formal  avenues,  equally  formal  sheets 

of 

*  Cent's  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  Vol.  IL  p.  164-1. 
%  Cough's  additions  to  Camden,  orticle  Canons. 
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•f  water,  together  with  numerous  statues  and  urns,  were  her« 
placed  in  temporary  triumph  over  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

The  tnagnificence  of  the  Duke's  establishment  was  suited 
to  the  vast  size  and  superb  character  of  his  mansion.  It  is 
said  that  he  affected  the  style  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Ht 
mimicked  the  royal  custom  of  dining  in  public,  and  flourishes 
of  music  announced  each  change  of  dishes.  When  he  re- 
paired to  chapel,  he  was  attended  by  a  military  guard. 

This  love  of  pomp  did  not  fail  to  draw  forth  many  satirical 
observations  from  the  witty  and  the  envious.  At  the  bead  of 
those  who  indulged  in  sarcastic  remarks  was  Alexander  Pope, 
and  his  verses  have  condemned  to  lasting  derision  that  weak 
fondness  for  show  which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  forgotten  when  the  building,  which  was  the  great 
theatre  of  the  Duke's  harmless  vanity,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

The  character  of  Timon,  in  Pope's  satire  on  False  Taste,* 
is  generally  believed  to  be  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Pope  denied  the  truth  of  such  an  application,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  Aaron  Hill ;  and,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires, 
he  poetically  mentions,  as  the  most  severe  enemy  of  an  honest 
muse,  that  fop 

"  Who  has  the  vaaitj  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  iojor'd,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whatever  you  think,  whatever  you  say. 
And,  if  be  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray : 
Who  to  the  Dean  and  tilver  beU  can  $wcar. 
And  sect  at  Cawna  vhat  wcj  never  there.*' 

But  the  public  would  not  give  credit  to  either  the  prose  o( 
(he  poetry  of  Pope,  when  opposed  to  the  palpable  similitudes 
•f  circumstance  contained  in  the  satire  ;  and  as  the  Duke  was 

highly 

*  Moral  Xsssys,  Epistle  lY.  addressed  to  Richvd  Boyle,  Earl  •£  Bar« 
4iii|toii. 
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itighly  respected  for  gebuine  worCli  of  heart*  and  was  said  to 
Bav^  presented  the  poet  vrith  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  extraorclinary  literary  merits,  considerable 
ihdignation  was  excited  by  the  presumed  libeL 

In  the  life  of  Pope  by  Dr.  Johnson  it  is  further  observed  on 
this  subject  that  ''  The  receipt  of  the  thousand"  pounds  Pope 
publibTy  denied  ;  but,  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a 
character  so  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of 
escaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again  cfmployed  in  an 
a^^logy,  by  which  no  man  was  satisfied  ;  and  he  was  at  last 
ilsduced  to  shelter  his  temierity  behind  dissimulation,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  that  disbelieved  which  he  never  had  confi* 
iiittte  openly  to  dieriy.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
fhAe,  which  was  ansv^ered  with  great  magnanimity,  as  by  a 
liikti  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his  professions* 
He  said,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  ah  indifferent  action  in  another  man  ;  but  that  in  Pope, 
after  thferedptbcal  kindhess  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
ihtm,  it  httd  bifeif  less  easily  excused/' 

We  prefsent  such  passages  in  this  celebrated  Satire  as  are 
stTfjposed  to  hear  an  inimediate  reference  to  Canons,  with  some 
brief  remarks ; 

"  ^t  Tiiiion'a  Tilla  let  us  pan  a  day, 

.  *  Where  all  cfy  out,  "  IVhat'sums  ore  thrown  awaj  V* 

So  pONill,  to  gnititt ;  of  that  stupendbos  air. 

Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 

Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  iii  such  a  draught 

As  brings  all  Brobdigtiag  before  your  thought 

To  coinpaM  this,  his  building  is  a  towo# 

Hb  pond  an  ocvtan,  his  psirterre  a  down : 

Whoi  hot  must  laugb,  theraoster  when  he  sees, 

A  punj  insect,  shivering  at  a  brtf se  I 

Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littJeness  aniand  I 

The  whole  a  labour'd  quarry  above  gronnd. 

Two  oupids  squirt  before :  a  lake  behind 

laprofes  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 

Hia 
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Hit  gardens  next  jonr  admiralUu  call. 
On  everj  aide  yoo  look,  bthM  the  wall  *. 
Ifo  pleaaiog  iiitric«ciaa  intervene^ 
No  urtfil  wUdncatto  perplex  the  aoeue  ; 
Gtowe  nods  at  grove,  each  aUcj  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  |»hmfon»iaat  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trtea  cat  tosUtaes,  atatoes  thick  as  trees.** 

Although  the  building  raised  by  this  magnificent  nobleoiati 
was  of  so  great  an  extent  that  it  might  be  poetically  said  to 
resemble  <«aTown;''  and  though  he,  perhaps,  lived  in  soqie 
"  pride/'  and  certainly  with  much  "  Grandeur ;"  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  o&conomy  of  his  vast  household  was  regu- 
lated with  scrupulous  and  exemplary  care*  One  of  the  most 
able  accomptants  of  England,  Mr.  Watts,  master  of  a  cele- 
brated commercial  academy  in  London,  was  employed' by  hU 
Grace  to  form  a  scheme  of  expenditure  for  a  certain  yearly 
sum,  divided  into  classes  for  months,  weeks,  and  days.  This 
plan  was  engraved  on  a  very  large  copper  plate,*  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  roles  laid  down  were  ever  seriously  vio- 
lated in  the  most  gaudy  season  of  family  splendour. 

The  license  assumed  by  poetry  might  convert  Lilliput  into 
Brobdignag,  without  fear  of  censore  for  a  wnnt  of  topographi- 
eal  correctness.  No  ''  Pood,''  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  was  of  proportions  unusually  great ;  nor  were  the  grounds 
sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  a  parterre  comprising  the  am- 
plitude of  '^  A  Down."  On  the  authority  of  the  author  of  a 
**  Journey  through  England,''  it  has  been  observed  in  several 
publications  that  there  was  on  this  domain  no  wail  to  intercept 
the  sight,  "  the  division  of  the  whole  gardens  being  made  by 
balustrades  of  iron." 

"  His  study  1  with  what  authors,  is  it  atorM  f 
In  hooka,  not  authors,  curious  is  iny  Lqtd  j 

Ta 

*  Hawkins's  Uiat.  of  Masic,  Vol.  V.  p.  19& 
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To  all  their  dated  backs  be  tarni  yoa  round  ; 
These  Aldoi  prioted,  those  Da  Sneil  has  bound. 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  Lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton,  'tis  in  vain  to  look. 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modem  book." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Duke  of  Chandos  did 
sot  entertain  a  predilection  for  those  rare  and  fine  books  which 
form  the  curious,  rather  than  the  instructive,  portion  of  a 
costly  library ;  but  it  is  known  that  his  collection  contained 
numerous  printed  works  of  genuine  merit,  and  some  MSS.  of 
great  value.  Among  the  latter  were  the  manuscripts  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  James  Ware,  and  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  These  chiefly 
relate  to  Irish  affairs,  and  were  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
by  Dean  Swift  that  he  wished  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Dublin.* 

"  And  now  the  Chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  yon  to  ail  the  pride  of  prayer : 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven. 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare. 
Where  sprawl  the  sainU  of  Verrio  or  Laguerre , 
Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  Heil  to  ears  polite.'* 

The  graceless  saints  with  which  Laguerre  disfigured  the 
thapel-walls  of  Canons,  probably  identify  the  satire  of  Pope 
more  uneqpivocally  than  any  other  circumstance  of  allusion  in 
bis  Essay ;  bat,  assuredly,  the  Poet  should  have  omitted  to 
Mrtsore  the  Duke  of  Chandos  for  a  want  of  correct  taste  as  to 

.   music. 

*  X}oagh*B  Topography,  p.  545. 
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mosic.  In  a  work  recently  qaoted*  it  is  observed,  that "  his 
grace  determined  on  having  divine  service  performed  in  his 
chapel  with  all  the  aid  that  could  be  derived  from  vocal  and 
instramental  mosic.  To  this  end  he  retained  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  performers  of  both  kindsj  and  engaged  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  tiihe  to  compose  anthems,  and  services,  with 
instramental  accompaniments,  after  the  manner  of  those  per- 
formed in  the  churches  of  Italy/'  It  appearj  that  Handel. 
composed  not  less  than  twenty  of  his  anthems  for  the  use  of 
this  chapel.  The  morning  and  evening  services  were  chiefly 
the  compositions  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
place  that  the  Guardt,  who  attended  the  Duke  to  chapel,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  eight  aged  Serjeants  of  the  army,  whom  he 
took  from  Chelsea  College  (with  which  institution  be  had  been 
connected,  as  Paymaster  General)  and  who  acted  as  watQh- 
men  on  the  estate  daring  the  night. 

Passing  from  the  Chapel,  the  Satirist  describes,  in  some 
well-known  lines,  the  stately  dinner  at  Timon's  Villa,  where 
parade  is  substituted  for  comfort :  and  concludes  his  remarks 
on  the  offensive  vanity  of  his  host,  and  the  tasteless  character 
of  the  domain,  in  the  following  manner  :  , 

"  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clutird,  the  hongry  fed; 
Health  to  himtelf,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 
The  labourer  bears  :  what  his  hard  heart  denies^ 
ilis  charitable  vanity  supplies. 
Another  age  shall  see  tbe  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvest  bury  all  his  pride  has  planu'd. 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  tbe  land.*' 

If  the  character  of  Timon  be  really  intended  for  that  of  the 

Dnke  of  Chandos,  a  circumstance  admitting  of  very  little 

Part  IV.  2  8  doubt, 

«  HswhiBi*s  Hist  of  Mnsic,  Vol.  V.  p.  196, 19^. 
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doobty^  we  believe  that  the  charge  of  ''  hardness  of  heart*'  it 
far  from  being  supported  by  fact.  His  kindness  of  temper 
and  habitual  beneficence  have  been  often  praised,  and  were 
never  publickly  denied,  unless  with  the  exception  of  the 
above  verses. 

'  The  lines  which  predict  the  speedy  restoration  of  Ceres  to 
her  abused  territory >  were  curiously  felicitous  in  prophetical 
accuracy.  The  fortune  of  the  Duke  experienced  some  injury 
from  several  public  speculations,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  South-sea  scheme,  productive  of  such  a  wide  spread  of 
ruin  in  the  year  17^0.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  at 
Canons,  though,  as  it  would  appear,  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, till  his  decease  in  1744.  His  successor,  deeming  the 
mansion  to  be  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for  the  hereditary  for* 
tune  of  the  family,  made  several  attempts  to  dispose. of  it  en- 
tire ;  but  these  prov<irig  unsuccessful  it  was  taken  down,  and 
the  materials  sold  by  auction,  in  the  year  1747.t 

The  site  of  this  vast  building,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
materials,  together  with  the  park  and  demesne-lands,  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hallet,  a  cabinet-maker,  who  built  on  part 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  former  mansion,  a  very  desira- 
ble villa,  which  is  siill  remaining. 

The  building  raised  by  Mr.  Hal  let  is  entirely  composed  of 
stone,  purchased  from  the  wreck  of  (he  sumptuous  edifice 
which  for  a  short,  yet  an  envied  and  a  troubled  season,  proudly 
stood  on  the  same  spot,  and  engroijsed  a  considerable  tract  of 
adjacent  ground,  now  verdant,  and  <'  smiling,  as  in  scorn." 
This  is  a  structure  of  considerable  elegance  ;  of  modest  but 
capacious  dimensions;  and  temperately  but  sufficiently  em- 
bellished* 

*  In  addition  tn  the  strong  internal  evidence,  Johnson  affirrai,  in  his  life 
pfPope,that  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  whom  the  Puem  is  addressed,  pri* 
vatdy  said  that  the  character  of  Timon  was  meant  for  this  Duke. 

f  The  grand  staircase  was  purchased  for  Lord  Chesterfield's  bouse  in  May 
Fair.  An  eqaestrian  statue  of  King  George  the  first,  which  stood  ia  the  par^ 
now  iurmi  the  central  ornament  of  Leicester  Square. 
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belliflhed.  The  hoase  is  placed  on  a  gentle  elevation^  and  is 
•umniniied  b^  -exlensive  grounds,  from  which  are  attained,  at 
several  potntSj  views  rather  limited  but  soft  and  attractive. 
Stripped  of  their  statues  and  urns,  and  restored  in  part  to 
'*  the  laughing  Ceres/'  these  grounds  still  retain  the  wide 
avenue  of  tall  and  sheltering  trees,  in  memory  of  past  days  of 
tuperfioous  grandeur;  and  water,  though  not  resembling  in 
.  extent  *'  the  Ocean/'  still  exhibits  a  faint  trace  of  the, design 
which  "  brought  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought/' 

The  grandson  of  Mr.  Hallet  sold  this  esute  to  Dennis. 
O'Kelly,  Esq.  who  was  well  known  in  the  sporting  world,  and 
whose  name  is  usually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
his  horse,  the  celebrated  Eclrpee.*  Canons  is  now  the  pro- 
perty and  country-residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Piumer,  Vice 
Chancellor  of  England.f 

The  Parish  Church  of  Stanmore  Parva  is  a  small  structure, 
rebuilt,  principally  with  brick,  at  the  expense  of  James  Duke 
•fChandos,  about  the  year  1715,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  a  low  embattled  erection,  which  is  part  of  the  more 
ancient  building.  The  exterior  of  those  portions  of  the  church 
re-edified  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  contrary  to  all  probable 
calculation,  is  quite  destitute  of  ornament,  and  conspicuous  for 
grave  simplicity. 

But  the  internal  adornments  justify  some  part  of  the 
censure  of  Pupe.  The  coved  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  every 
amenable  part  of  the  interior,  are  coarsely  daubed  by  La- 
gnerre,  with  representations  of  saints;  the  Christian  virtues; 
selections  of  different  historical  passages  in  scripture,  &c.  In 
a  recess  behind  the  communion-table  is  placed  an  organ ;  idfid 
on  the  back  ground  are  paintings  of  Moses  receiving  the  law, 
and  Christ  preaching.  At  the  sides  of  the  altar  are  a  Nativity 
and  a  dead  Christ,  by  Belluchi.  The  whole  of  these  pictorial 
decoratipns  are  ill-designed  and  badly  executed.    It  would, 

2  S  ^  indeed, 

^  Tbs  rsaaiu^i'tbit  funoai  racehorse  arc  interred  in  the  Park  of  C:Aoai« 
^  Wf  prescat  a  view  of  thin  icat* 


indeed,  be  diiBcuU  to  imagme  a  display  more  forcibly  evincing 
a  want  of  trae  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  fondness  for  tawdry 
ostentation. 

The  Church  is  divided  into  a  chancel  and  nave.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  light  vault,  constructed 
by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  as  a  place  of  burial  for  his  iamily. 
Over  the  vault  ts  a  large  apartment,  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  monuments  hi  memory  of  the  noble  persons  deceased. 
This  room  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  ceiling  and 
sides  are  painted )  the  floor  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
stone. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  melancholy,  though  gaudy  chamber, 
is  the  sumptuous  molTument  of  James,  First  Duke  qf  Chandos, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  room.  The  effigies  of  the 
l)oke  is  here  represented,  to  the  size  uf  llfe»  in  a  Roman  habit, 
but  with  a  flowing  wig.  His  two  first  wives  kneel  beside  him, 
in  mourning  attitudes.  Tbe  inscription,  though  long,  demands 
insertion,  as  it  contains  some  paiticuhrs  relating  to  the  family- 
connections  of  this  *  pompons  nobleman,  and  affords  several 
bints  towards  a  due  appreciation  of  his  character,  if  an  allow- 
ance be  made  for  tbe  common-place  ttaltcry,  and  probably  par* 
tiality,  of  the  writer : 

«'  In  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  here  lieth  the  body  of 
the  Most  Noble  James  Brydges,  Duke  of  Chandos,  Marquis 
and  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Viscount  Wilton, .  Baron  Chandos  of 
Sudeley,  and  Baronet,  member  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
Able  Privy  Council,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  County  of  Radnor,  High  Steward  of  Cautremelenith, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland^ 
Ranger  of  Enfield  chace,  aifd  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Charter-House;  who  was  bom  Jan.  6,  1673,  and  departed  this 
life  Aug.  9,  1744 ;  whose  modesty  ordered  all  encomiums  on 
his  tomb  to  be  avoided ;  yet  justice  to  his  memory  and  truth  tell 
the  reader,  that  if  a  youth,  spent  in  constant  application  to  bu- 
siness which  tended  more  to  the  good  of  bis  country  and  friends 
7  than 
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ihau  bis  own,  a  whole  life  p^ed  in  acts  of  the  greatest  liooia- 
nity  and  charity,  forgiying  every  one^and  giving  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  ended  in  an  old  age  dedicated  to  patience^  resign 
naiion,  aod  piety,  deserve  from  mankind  gratitude  and  love« 
they  are  most  strictly  his  due.  He  married  first,  Mary,  daugh* 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake«  of  Canons  in  Middlesex;  by  whom  be 
left  issue,  the  Most  Noble  Henry,  Duke  of  Cfaandos.  His 
second  wife  was  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Willougbby^ 
of  Wollatoo,  and  sister  of  Thomas  Lord  Willoughby.  His 
third  wife  was  Lydia  (!atberine,  daughter  of  John  Vanhattem* 
Esq.  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Davall,  who  was  member  of 
Parliament,  and  died  in  the  year  1714/' 

Near  the  above  costly  memorial  is  die  monument  of  Mary, 
wife  of  Henry,  MarquU  qf  Carnarvon,  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Chandos)  who  died  in  1738.  This  Lady  was  daughter  of 
Charles*  Lord  Bruce,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury.  The  mo- 
nument  consisu  of  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  standing  oqi 
a  massy  pedestal,  with  an  obelisk  and  sculptured  arms  in  the 
back  ground. 

On  the  south  wall  is  a  sarcophagus,  and  inscription,  to  the 
memory  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Nicoll,  Esq.  and 
wife  qf  Jamie$,  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  (1768.) 

In  a  spacious  ante-chamber  are  likewise  several  monuments 
to  the  Brydges  family,  among  which  is  that  of  John,  Marquis 
qf  Carnarvon. 

This  church,  although  rebuilt  about  the  year  1715,  was  not 
opened  for  Divine  service  until  the  29th  of  August,  1720  j  for 
which  occasion  it  is  believed  that  IJandel  composed  his  sacred 
drama  of  Esther.  It  is  known  that  this  piece  was  performed 
at  Canons,  in  the  year  17?0;  Beard,  Savage,  and  Dr.  Randall, 
each  so  eminent  at  a  subsequent  period^  being  ^ipoog  the  boys 
who  filled  the  chorusses. 

In  remembrance  of  the  connexion  of  Handful  with  this  place 
of  worship  and  with  tl)e  once  gay  neighbourhood,  a  mtscella- 
neous  concert  of  sacred  music,  selected  out  of  the  works  of 

2  S  3  that 
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that  great  master^  was  performed  here,  in  honour  of  hit  memo* 
ryi  on  the  25th  of  September,  1790.  The  profits  were  intend* 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanday  schools  of  the  adjoining 
parishes ;  but  we  reluctantly  observe  that  a  celebration  so  taste* 
ful  in  its  character  and  so  liberal  in  its  intentions,  fiiiled  te 
meet  with  much  public  encouragement. 

The  benefice  of  Whitchurch  was  anciently  a  donative  or 
curacy  ;  but  Sir  Lancelot  Lake  being  the  Impropriator  of  the 
great  tithes^  devised  them  in  1680  to  certain  persons  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  the  minister  and  his  successors,  subject  to  a  previous 
deduction  for  pensioners  in  the  almshouses  of  this  parish.  The 
property  of  the  advowson,  which  was  uniformly  possessed, 
until  lately,  by  the  successive  lords  of  the  manor  of  Canons,  is 
at  present  the  subject  of  litigation. 

John  Theophilus  Desaguliers,  LL.  D.  eminent  as  an  esperi- 
mental  philosopher,  was  appointed  to  this  living  by  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  about  the  year  1714,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in 
1744.  Dr.  Desaguliers  is  memorable  as  the  first  person  who 
read  public  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy  in  the  metro- 
polis. His  Lectures  were  afterwards  published,  in  two  quarto 
volumes;  and  he  was  also  author  of  some  other  scientific 
works. 

An  almshouse,  containing  dWelling«t  for  four  men  and  three 
women,  was  built  by  Dame  Mary  I^ke  in  her  life*time.  By 
will  she  directed  a  rent  charge  of  33/.  per  ami.  to  be  appropriat- 
ed out  of  her  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioners;  and 
an  annual  sum  to  that  amount  was,  in  attention  to  the  wish  of 
the  foundress,  charged  upon  the  great  tithes  by  Sir  Lancelot 
Lake.  The  endowment  was  augmented  by  Dame  Essex 
Drax,  Executrix  of  Sir  Lancelot,  in  a  Deed  bearing  date  1693. 

A  school,  open  to  all  the  children  of  parishioners  and  tenants 
of  the  manor,  was  founded  by  Sir  Lancelot  Lake,  in  1656.  The 
income  of  this  foundation  arises  frofn  a  rent-charge  of  15/.  per 
annum,  which  is  allowed,  by  way  of  salary,  to  the  master  of 
the  school. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  Stanibore  Parva,  or  Wbitcharch,  on  tha  eait,  is 
the  parish  of 

EDGWARE, 

which  is  bounded  in  other  directions  by  Hendon,  Kingsbury, 
and  Elstree  in  Hertfordshire.  The  town  of  Edgware,  distant 
from  London  about  eight  miles,  consists  of  one  wide  and  long, 
but  ill-built,  street;  and  had  formerly  a  weekly  market  on  the 
Thursday,  which  has  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  We 
have  observed  in  a  previous  page  that  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  this  town  are  included  in  the  parish  of  Stanmore 
Parva. 

Edgware  is  situated  upon  the  high  road  to  St.  Alban's  (Fi;- 
rulamium;)  which  thoroughfare  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Nor- 
den,  and  the  majority  of  subsequent  writers,  to  occupy  the 
track  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  termed  the  Watling  Street. 
Norden  conjectures  the  name  to  have  beep  originally  Edg- 
worth,  "  signifying  a  fruitful  place  upon  the  edge,  or  utter 
part,  of  the  Shire ;"  but  such  a  mode  of  etymology  appears 
to  rest  entirely  on  surmise.  Mr.  Lysons  observes  that  in  the 
most  ancient  record  in  which  he  has  seen  the  name  mentioned 
(dated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL]  it  is  written  Eggeswere  ;  and 
the  same  form  of  orthography  prevailed  until  the  age  of  Henry 
Vni.  when  the  present  mode  was  adopted,  and  has  been  since 
uniformly  received  in  legal  and  in  ordinary  writings* 

This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record  of  Domesday.  The 
principal  manor  belonged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I2th  cen- 
tury to  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  wife  of  William  Longes* 
pee,  **  who  granted  it  to  her  son  Nicholas  and  his  espoused 
wife,  to  be  held  of  her  by  the  render  of  a  sparrow-hawk.''* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  succeeding  century,  Henry  de  Lacy, 

3  S  4  Earl 

*  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  l.<(5— 6,  tftsr  Cart.  Ant.  Brit.  |ii». 
d3.  a  If. 
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Earl  of  Lincoln^  was  possessml  of  ibis  manor,  in  right  of'hii 
wife,  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Alice,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  last  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  De  Lacy  fBmily, 
took,  as  a  second  husband,  Eubulo  Le  Strange  ;  and  the  estate 
continued  with  the  fagaiiy  into  which  she  thus  married  (subject 
to  a  temporary  alienation  of  interest,  in  favour  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Cantelupe)  until  the  year  1431 ;  when  it  passed  to  William 
Darell,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  1443,  to  Thomas  Chichele 
and  other  persons,  trustees  for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
With  that  collegiate  institution  the  property  still  remains,  to- 
gether with  another  estate  in  Edgware,  bestowed  by  Dr.  Bart- 
let  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Blackstone,  as  a  curious  custom  apper- 
taining to  this  manor,  that  it  was  usual  fpr  the  Lord  to  provide 
a  minstrel,  or  piper,  for  the  amusement  of  the  tenants  while 
they  were  employed  in  his  service  ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Edgware  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Piper's  Green. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  held  under  the  manor  of 
Edgware,  in  the  year  1328,  by  the  render  of  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  ;  and  (illy  acres  by  the  rent  of  a  pound  of  Cummin. 

In  the  account  of  this  pari&h  in  the  *'  Environs  of  London" 
it  is  observed  ''  that  at  a  court  held  in  the  year  1551,  two  mei^ 
were  fined  for  playing  at  cards  and  tables.  In  the  next  year 
the  inhabitants  were  presented,  for  not  having  a  tumbrel  and 
cucking'Stool,  In  1558,  a  man  was  fined  for  selling  ale  at  an 
exorbitant  price,"  i.  e.  one  pint  and  a  half  for  a  penny. 

An  inferior  manor  within  the  parish  of  Edgware,  termed 
Boys,  or  Edgware*  Boys,  was  formerly  possessed  by  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  by  the  Deau 
and  Chapter  of  Windsor. 

At 

*  Iq  the  Cliartalary  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Jolin  of  Jeruialein  this  manor  is 
called  Egtlwart  Bej/s,  or  Eggnwarc.    Vide  Ecclesiastical  Topography, 
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At  Brockley  Hill,*  distant  about  ten  nniles  from  London# 
and  near  the  border  of  Hertfordshire,  is  the  pleasing  residence 
of  William  Godfrey,  Esq.  who  occupies  the  estate  as  tenant  to 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  Edgware-house.  This  mansion  was 
formerly  the  property,  of  Mr.  Sharpc,  Secretary  to  the  first 
Duke  of  Chandos*  A  handsome  drawing-room,  which  still 
remains  free  from  alteratiun,  was  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  for 
the  reception  of  the  Duke,  and  some  other  officers  of  state, 
who  held  occasional  meetings  ar  this  place.  Fastened  to  the 
panels  are  the  following  large  pictures,  several  of  which  are 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  King  Charles's  splendid  collection* 
A  whole  length  portrait  of  King  James,  L  a  whole  leogth  por* 
trait  of  a  lady,  supposed  to  be  Mary  Quten  cf  Scots,  but  un- 
like such  portraits  of  that  princess  as  are  believed  to  have  the 
best  claims  to  authenticity  ;  Gundomar,  ambassador  from  Spain 
in  the  reign  of  James  I ;  a  picture  representing  two  boys,  iii 
the  style  of  Murillq,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  that  artist ; 
portraits  of  the  family  of  Sharpe,  comprising  those  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  his  lady,  and  thirteen  sons  and  daughters. 

On  the  staircase  are  portraits  of  the  amiable  IViitce  Henry, 
son  of  King  James ;  and  of  Elitabeih,  Queen  qf  Bohemia, 

This  villa  commands  fine  prospects,  and  the  gardens,  though 
retaining  much  of  the  formality  of  the  old  school,  are  richly 
stocked  with  ornamental  wood. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Bdgware  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the  high  road.  According  to 
Newcourt,t  the  more  ancient  building  occupying  ihis  spot 
was  «'  very  small  ;■'  but  the  body  of  the  structure  u'as  rebuilt 
with  brick  about  the  year  1764,  chiefly  at  th«  expense,  as  we 
believe,  of  the  Lee  family,  patrons  of  the  church  by  virtue  of 
possessing  the  manor  of  Edgware  boys.    The  ancient  tower, 

which 

*  See  a  notice  of  the  presomed  site  of  the  ancient  city,  SoUoniacvj  near 
Brocklejr  Hill,  in  onr  account  of  the  parisU  of  Staamere  Parva. 
t  RepertoriBD,  p.  5^S. 
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which  is  composed  of  stone  and  flinty  is  still  remaining,  ant 
forms  the  western  termination  of  the  building. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  chancel  and  naye»  but  does  nof 
afford  any  monument  of  parttcuiar  interest. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  has  been  always  attached  to 
the  manor  of  Edgware  Boys,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  iin- 
propriated  to  the  )ord  of  that  manor.  The  benefice  is  a  dona- 
tive* or  curacy,  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  Hay,  and  all  vica- 
rial  profits.  Thirty  pounds  per  annum  were  voted,  in  aug- 
mentation of  this  curacy,  in  the  year  1657  ;  and  a  benevolent 
addition  has  likewise  accrued  from  the  bequest  of  some  houses 
in  Osier  Lane,  London,  made  by  Mr.  John  Jones. 

In  the  list 'of  curates  occurs  the  name  of  Francis  Coventry; 
M.  A.  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  romancei  intituled  **  Pom- 
pey  the  little;"  of  a  poem,  termed  *' Pensburst''  (reprinted  tii 
the  fourth  volume  of  Dodsley's  Miscellanies ;)  and  of  the 
firteenth  number  of  the  '*  World,"  containing  strictures  on  mo- 
dern gardening,  &c.  Mr.  Coventry  was  of  Magdalen  College* 
Cambridge,  and  was  presented  to  this  donative  by  his  relation, 
the  Earl  of  Coventry.  Be  died  at  Whitchur<:h,  of  the  small 
pox,  about  the  year  1759.» 

The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  Regius 
Pi'ofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;t 

An  almshouse  for  four  poor  women  was  founded  at  Edgware 
by  Samuel  Atkinson,  a  native  of  this  place,  in  the  year  1680. 
The  endowment  consisu  of  small  portions  of  land  in  Middle^ 
iTex  and  Buckinghamshire. 


HARROW  ON  THE  HILL, 

a  village  of  prominent  interest  on  account  of  its  School,  one 

of 

•  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  IL  p.  t05.     Ibid.  Vol*  V.  p.  568-9. 
f  See  a  notice  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Martyn,  in  the  account  of  the  pariA 
of  CheUea  contained  ia  this  volume. 


^A  '.u.^';'.i.L'M.^iJ 
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#f  the  most  prosperous  institutions  for  classical  education  in 
this  kingdom,  is  distant  from  London  ten  miles  on  the  north* 
west.  Even  before  the  foundation  of  the  scholastic  establish- 
ment which  now  forms  its  principal  boast,  Harrow  was  a  place 
of  some  consideration.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had 
an  occasional  residence  here,  in  the  centuries  briefly  succeed- 
ing the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  they  obtained  for 
the  inhabitants  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  and  of  an  an- 
nual fair  on  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Vigilj  and 
the  day  following.  The  market  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.* 

Although  no  longer  possessed  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
a  periodical  mart,  Harrow  is  still  but  little  inferior  in  size 
and  population  to  some  market-towns ;  and  derives  a  lively 
air  and  great  advantages  of  traffic  from  iu  large  and  cele- 
brated school.  Harrow  Hill,  on  the  boldest  parts  of  which 
elevation  this  village  is  placed,  springs  from  a  rich  and  wide- 
spread vale.  The  rise  is,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  on  each  side^ 
and  the  summit,  crowned  by  its  conspicuous  and  well-known 
church,  is  a  land-mark  for  the  surrounding  districts  to  a  great 
extent 

The  prospects  obtained  at  various  points  of  this  lofly  ascent 
do  not  altogether  depend  for  attraction  on  the  command  of 
objects  unusually  distant ;  a  circumstance  of  a  vulgar  and  com- 
mon-place character,  calculated  to  surprise  rather  than  to 
gratify.  Towards  the  north  the  view  is  comparatively  limited, 
as  the  high-ground  at  the  extremity  of  Harrow-weald,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stanmore,  here  interposes  and  presents  a  screen. 
But,  at  this  point  of  prospect,  rich  masses  of  wood  and  fine 
inequalities  of  surface  impart  a  lovely  variety  to  the  display. 
On  the  west  and  south-west  the  views  are  very  extensive,  but 
in  general  a  flatness  prevails  which  is  obviously  unfavourable 

to 

•  Norden  (writing  iu  the  reign  of  Elisabeth)  observes  that  "  Harrow  on 
the  Hill  was  a  market-tow ue  in  the  time  of  Doct»  Bordt*$  peregrioation,  u 
appeereth  bjf  a  little  Treatise  of  his  in  writing." 
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to  the  picturesque.  Thi?  prospects  at  these  points  are  attained 
to  great  advantage  from  the  church-yard,  and  the  adjacent 
garden  of  the  vicarage.  In  the  distance,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  two  fine  counties  of  Berks  and  Buck- 
inghamsbire,  stand  partially  disclosed  in  indistinct  but  cap- 
tivating beauty.  The  view  towards  the  east  is  terminated  by 
the  metropolis. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  written  Herges  in  most  ancient 
records  ;*  an  appellation  derived,  probably,  from  the  Saxon 
Hearge,  Hergl^,  or  Herige,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  signify 
a  concourse  of  armed  men,  but  which  is  also  translated  a 
Church.  If  we  accept  the  latter  reading,  we  may  suppose  that 
a  sacred  structure  oi)  the  lofty  hill  of  Harrow  formed  a  coii- 
,^plcuous  feature  in  this  part  of  the  county  as  early  as  the.be* 
ginnii^g  of  the  n^nth  f:entury,  at  which  time  a  notice  of  the 
place  6rst  bcci^rs  in  record. 

The  parish  mepts  Hertfordshire  on  the  north,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Watford  and  Busby,  and  is  not  less  than  35  miles 
in  circumfi^rence.  It  contains  about  18,600  acres  of  land,  and 
includes  as  hamlets.  Pinner;  Roxey,  or  B<^)xeth;  Wembly ; 
Weald ;  Apperton  ;  Kenton  ;  and  Preston.  The  whole  is  en- 
closed, under  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Parliament  procured 
in  the  year  1803. 

The  manor  of  Harrow  was  the  property  of  the  c|)urcl|  of 
Canterbury  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  is  believed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  that  church  at  a  very 
early  period.f    In  the  record  termed  Qomesday  this  manor  |a 

said 

*  Among  the  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  Rp.  Tanner,  now  reposiled  xv^ 
the  Bodleian  Library,  is  a  bond  executed  by  Margeria.  Prioress  of  Kilbura, 
lu  i»hich  the  name  is  written  Harewayi,     Park's  Hi»t.  of  Hampiitead,  p.  187. 

f  Newcuart  (Repertorium,  p.  694)  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Somner's 
Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  &c.  that  in  the  year  8i«,  "  Wilfred,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  recovered  this  place  of  Herga,  together  with  several  other 
lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  church  of  Canterb^^y  by  Kenulf,  Viu^ 
•fthe  Mercians/' 
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9aid  to  be  held  by  Archbishop  Lan franc.  It  answered  (as  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor)  for  orie  hundred 
hides.  There  w<is  land  to  seventy  ploughs.  '  Thirty  hides  be- 
longed to  the  demesne,  on  which  were  four  ploughs,  and  a 
fifth  might  be  added.  A  priest  had  one  hide^  and  three 
knights  held  six  hides.  There  was  pasture  for  the  cattle  of 
the  viUage»  and  pannage  for  two  thousand  hogs.  The  whole 
value  IS  stated  at  fifty-six  pounds ;  when  received  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranee«  twenty  pounds  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Confessor,  it  was  worth  sixty  pounds.  Earl  Lewin  held  this 
manor  on  the  day  in  which  King  Edward  was  alive  and 
dead.* 

The  manor  thus  noticed  as  single  and  entire,  occurs  in  re* 
cords  of  the  14th  century  as  subject  to  several  subordinate 
divisions.  When  an  inquisition  was  taken  of  the  estates  of 
Archbishop  Arundel,  who  was  banished  for  high  treason  in 
the  year  J  398,  it  was  found  that  he  was  possessed,  together 
with  other  property,  of  the  manor  of  Souihhury  in  Harrow, 
consisting  principally  of  500  acres  of  land,  valued  at  Sd,  per 
acre.  The  manor  of  Woodhall  (a  member  of  the  former) 
chiefly  consisting  of  120  acres  of  land,  valued  at  G^.  an  acre. 
The  manor  of  Heggcion,  (likewise  a  member  of  Southbury) 
comprising  a  well  built  house  and  201  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
6d.  an  acre,  besides  meadow. 

The  manors  noticed  above  were  gi^^n  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  in  exchange  for  other  estates,  to  King  Henry  Vill.  in 
the  year  1543 ;  and  were  shortly  granted  by  that  Kitigio  Sir 
Edward  (afterwards  Lord)  North.  Concerning  this  grant,  a 
story  to  the  following  efiect  is  related  in  Collins's  Peerage, 
The  capricious  Henry  having  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  Sir 
£dward*s  conduct,  ordered  him  to  his  presence,  and,  after  re- 
ganUng  him  awhile  with  denotations  of  anger,  said  '*  We  are 
informed  you  have  cheated  us  of  certain  lands  in  Middlesex  I" 
To  this  unexpected  accusation  the  knight  answered  with  a 

humble 
*  Bawdwea'i  Trans,  ef  J)»m«sday  for  MiddieMi,  p.  9, 3. 
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humble  negative.  "  How  was  it  then/'  resumed  Henry. ''  did 
-we  give  those  lands  to  you?''  «« Your  Majesty  was  indeed 
pleased  so  to  do/'  replied  Sir  Edward. 

It  appears  that  the  question  was  not  urged  further,  and  tho 
estate^  remained  in  the  North  family  until  the  year  1630»  when, 
they  experienced  alienation,  and  passed  to  the  immilies  of 
Philips  and  Pytts.  James  Rushout,  Esq.  who  was  created  m 
baronet  in  the  year  1661,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Pytts,  Esq.  and  in  consequence  of  this  carriage,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  above  manorial  rights,  which  have  ever  since 
continued  in  his  family.  This  Sir  James  Rushout,  Bart,  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  NorthwickM  in  Worcestershire!  and  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  the  town  of  Evesham  for  thirty  years. 
He  died  in  1697,  while  making  preparations  for  setting  out  at 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  His  son. 
Sir  John,  took  an  active  part  in  public  afiairs,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguished opponent  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole.  He  married  Lady  Anne  Compton,  daughter  of  George, 
fourth  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
likewise  Sir  John,  who,  after  having  represented  Evesham  in 
several  Parliaments,  was  created  Lord  North  wick  in  1797. 
John,  the  second  Lord  Northwick,  son  of  the  above  peer,  a 
nobleman  eminent  for  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for  an  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  literature,  has  a  seat  in  the  village  of 
Harrow,  which  will  shortly  be  noticed. 

The  manorial  righuof  the  lordship  of  Harrow  and  Sudbury* 
extend  oTer  the  whole  of  this  parish.    It  is  to  be  regretted 

that 

*  Among  carious  castoros  connected  with  the  manor  of  Sadborf ,  it  if  ob- 
serttfd  ill  the  Enrirons  of  London  (Vol.  IL  p.  371)  on  the  aiiibority  of  writ- 
ings possessed  by  Lord  Northwick,  that  "  lands  descend  as  by  the  common 
Jaw.  eiceptthat  in  defaolt  of  male  issoe,  or  heirs*  the  eldest  daughter,  or  the 
eldest  of  any  female  heirs  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity,  inherit*. 
The  tenanU'  services  doe  formerly  in  this  manor  seem  to  hare  been  commoted 
for  certain  sums  of  money,  called  wrk  tilvtr,  which  are  fireqaeotly  mentioueii 
in  the  old  surrey." 
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tjhat  th«  site  of  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Harrow  is  not 
known>  as  the  spot  would  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of 
interest  from  its  connection  with  long-past  scenes  of  sacerdotal 
splendour.  The  manor-house  of  this  place  was  for  many  ages 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
The  most  memorable  event  relating  to  the  visits  of  these 
powerfal  manorial  lords»  occurs  in  the  year  1170.  The  fa- 
mous Thomas  i  Becket,  then  Archbishop,  while  travelling 
towards  Woodstock  for  the  professed  purpose  of  paying  re« 
apect  to  Prince  Henry,  who  had  been  recently  allowed  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  go?ernment  of  the  kingdom,  was  denied  access 
to  the  court,  and  commanded  to  repair  immediately  to  his  own 
diocese.  It  is  recorded  that  he  passed  some  days,  on  his  re- 
turn, at  his  manor  of  Harrow,  in  the  exercise  of  much  dig- 
nified hospitality ;  and  during  his  stay  exchanged  many  acts 
of  kindness  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  This  was  only  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Becket,  and  the 
jipirit  of  animosity  which  pre?ailed  very  generally  in  regard  to 
this  arrogant  churchman,  was  oTinced  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
by  the  resident  clergymen  of  the  place.  Nigellus  de  Sack- 
ville,  rector  of  Harrow,  and  Robert  de  Broc,  the  vicar,  treated 
him  with  boisterous  disrespect,  and  are  said  to  have  maimed 
with  their  own  hands  one  of  the  horses  bearing  his  provisions ; 
for  which  offence  they  were  both  excommunicated  at  Can- 
terbury, on  the  ensuing  Christmas. 

Only  few  circumsUncea  occur  in  regard  to  the  visits  of  suc- 
ceeding prelate!!.  Archbishop  Boniface  was  here  in  the  year 
1250,  at  which  time  he  held  a  visitation ;  and  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  dates  from  Harrow  in  the  year  1300.  It  would 
appear  that  the  archiepiscopal  lords  of  this  manor,  shortly  after 
the  latter  period,  transferred  their  occasional  residence  to 
Heggetan,  a  place  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  page. 

The  chief  ornamental  residence  of  the  village  of  Harrow  is 
the  Manor-house  qf  Piambards,  which  is  a  seat  of  Lord  North- 
wick.    The  aaanor  of  Flambards  derives  iu  name  from  a  former 
^  poisessor. 
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poue88or,Sir  John  Flambard>  who  lived  ilk  the  reign  of  EdwarJ 
UL  The  property  waa  tfuhsequently  vested  in  the  lamily  of 
6crard>  from  whom,  after  an  intermediate  transmission,  it  pas- 
sed to  that  of  Page,  and  was  purchased  on  the  decease  of 
Richard  Pkge,  Esq.  by  the  present  noble  proprietor.  Mr. 
Page  had  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  house  on  this  es* 
tate,  which  has  been  completed^  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  by 
Lord  Northwick.  The  principal  windows  of  this  c'ommodious 
and  elegant  villa  open  to  a  display  of  sceilery  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  surprises  from  its  wideness  of  range,  and  after- 
wards more  permanently  gratifies  Irom  the  distinguished 
beauty  of  many  of  iu  component  parts.  The. arrangement 
of  the  interior  evinces  a  delicate  and  classical  correctness  of 
taste.  The  pictures  are  not  numerous,  but  each  is  selected 
with  refined  judgment.  We  notice  the  following,  as  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  : 

St.  Katharine,  by  Raffaclk  ;  eihinent  for  the  graceful  sim* 
plicity  so  carefully  studied  by  this  incomparable  master. 

Our  Saviour  in  the-TempW,  with  the  Doctors,  by  Uonarda 
da  Vinci*  The  colouring  fine,  and  the  characters  much  di* 
versified  and  strongly-marked. 

A  Holy  Trinity,  by  De  Ftrrara.*  In  this  piece  the  Father 
is  represented  as  an  aged  and  venerable  human-creature,  but 
is  only  half-revealed,  the  lower  part  being  enveloped  in 
clouds.  The  son  is  supported  by  his  Virgin  Mother ;  and  a 
Saint  (supposed  to  be  St.  Nicholas)  is  shewn  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration.  There  is  much  fine  expression  in  the  face  of  the 
latter  figure,  which  has  evident  marks  of  being  a  portrait ;  pro- 
bably that  of  some  dignified  ecclesiastic  favourable  to  the 
artist 

A  Venetian  Nobleman,  by  Titian, 

An  exquisite  Danaft  by  the  same  painter. 

A  fine 

*  GloTsnni  Andrea  Ferrari,  or  Dc  Ferran,  wai  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1599, 
aad  died  ia  1669.  He  chiefly  painted  in  a  small  sise,  and  was  noch  pft- 
ImuMd  by  itut  Priocai  and  Nobility  of  his  time. 
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A  fine  piece  by  Worgicme,  representing  figures  with  ma« 
sicail  inslraments. 

A  Charity-Girl  («mall)  by  Sehidone.  This  attractive  picture 
formerly  belonged  to  the  King  of  Naples  ;  and  several  of  those 
noticed  above  are  from  the  Aldobrandini  Oallery  at  Rome. 

Lord  Northwick  possesseji,  also,  a  fine  and  highly-valuable 
cabinet  of  medals,  many  of  which  were  collected  by  himself 
in  luly  and  Sicily,  This  splendid  assemblage  of  the  great 
links  of  history  is  finusually  affluent  in  the  medals  of  Magna 
Grascia  and  Sicily,  and  comprises  numerous  estimable  coins  of " 
the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  kings,  together  with  a  suit  of  Ro- 
man imperial  brass  medals  and  medallions. 

The  grounds  attached  to  Lord  Northwick*s  residence  arc 
disposed  in  a  fine  taste,  and  have  the  natural  advantage  of 
bea«tifu4  and  very  extensive  prospects. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chnrch-yard  is  the  Rectory  House, 
a  substantial  and  handsome  building,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Rushout  family,  but  now  the  property  and  residence  of  James 
Edwards,  Esq.  The  vicarage  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
church-yard,  and  ic  now  occupied  as  a  boarding-house,  of 
*  great  respectability,  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  at  the 
celebrated  School  of  this  village,  the  present  incumbetit  hav* 
•ng  constructed,  as  his  private  residence,  a  very  desirable 
house  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  towards  London. 

The  Freb  Grammar  School  ep  Harrow,  an  establishment 
which  has  gradually  acquired  such  high  reputation  for  learn« 
mg  and  good  conduct  as  to  rank  at  present  amongst  the  eight 
great  schools  of  England,*  like  most  foundations  of  a  similar 
aaUire,  proceeded  from  a  small  beginning.  In  the  14tb  year 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  Pres- 
ton, in  this  parish,  procured  letters  patent,  and  special  licence 

Part  IV.  2T  from 

*  The  eight  principal  poblic  Schools  of  the  kingdom  are  contideredto  b« 
thote  of  Winchester ;  Wektminster j  Eton ;  HArrow ',  'fk%  Gkartar  Hevie  ; 
Marchaut  Tajlar'i  >  Saiat  Paul'i;  and  Rugb^, 
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from  the  crown,  for  perpetuating  his  benevolent  intentions 
with  respect  to  gratuitous  instruction,  and  other  pioos  znd 
charitable  purposes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he,  for  many  years,  appropriated  to 
his  scholastic  inslitation,  more  than  the  sum  of  20  marks  an- 
nually ;  but,  in  the  year  1590,  (the  thirty  third  year  of  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  and  two  years  previous  to  his  death)  be  developed 
his  full  intenti«)ns,  and  provided  fur  their  perpetual  observance. 
On  this  occasion  he  drew  up,  with  most  minute  and  elaborate 
care,  a  code  of  Regulations  for  the  government  of  his  Founda* 
tipn.  This  curious  document  is  intituled,  '<  Orders,  Statates, 
and  Rules,  made  and  sett  forth  the  Eighteenth  day  of  January* 
in  the  three  and  thirtieth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Sove* 
raigne  Lady  Elizabeth,  &c.  by  me,  John  Lyon,  of  Preston, 
in  the  parish  of  Harrow  on  ye  hill,  in  ye. county  of  Middle- 
sex, yeoman.  Founder  of  ye  Free  Grammer  Schoole  in  Har- 
row, to  be  observed  and  kept  by  the  Governors  of  ye  Lands, 
tenements,  goods,  and  possessions  of  ye  said  Free  Grammer 
Schoole,"^^ 

The  founder  here  particularises  the  estates  with  which,  after 
the  death  of  himself  and  his  wife  Johan,  he  intends  to  endow 
his  establishment. 

At  this  period  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars  had 
not  been  provided ;  and  the  founder  thus  expresses  his  inten- 
tions on  that  head.  **  And  I,  the  said  John  Lyon,  doe  purpose, 
by  ye  Grace  of  God,  to  build  wtli  some  pte  of  my  lands  lying 
within  the  tpwne  of  Harrow  uppon  ye  Hill,  meete  and  con- 
venient Roooies  for  the  said  Schoole  Mr.  and  Usher  to  inhabite 
and  dwell  in ;  as  alsoe  a  large  and  convenient  Schoole  house, 
with  a  chimney  in  it.  And,  aUoe,  a  celler  under  the  said 
Roomes  and  Schoole  house,  to  lay  in  wood  and  <?oales ;  which 
said  Celler  shall  be  divided  into  three  several  Roomes;  ye  one 
for  ye  Mr.  the  second  for  the  Usher ;  and  ye  third  for  ye  Scbol- 
lers-" 

H« 
•  HtfL  IISS.  Brit  Mai.  No.  tlXU 
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He  directs  that  if  such  intention  should  not  be  carried  into 
eSeet  previous  to  his  decease,  the  sum  of  300/.  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose  by  certain  Governorsy  the  appoint- 
ment of  whom  he  then  regulates. 

He  next  proceeds  to  direct  the  assemblement  of  the  Gover- 
nors as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  building  is  completed,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Master  and  Usher,  whom  he  de* 
clares  shall  be  ''  single  men  unmarried."  The  name  and 
period  of  election  of  every  master  is  to  be  "  written  and  en« 
teredinto  a  little  paper  booke,  which  shall  remain  in  the  com- 
mon Chest;''  and  thereupon  ''allBookes,  Utensils,  and  other 
Implements  belonging  to  the  said  Schoole/'  are  to  be  delivered 
*into  his  custody.  The  master's  salary  he  fixes  at  26/.  Ids.  4i/. 
per  annum,  besides  3/.  (it.  8^.  on  the  first,  of  May  towards  bis 
provision  of  fuel ;  the  Usher's  at  13/.  6s.  8^.  with  3/.  6s.  M.  for 
fuel. 

The  Founder  declares  his  desire  that  the  School  shall  consist 
of  "  a  meete  and  convenient  number  of  Scbollers,  as  well  of 
poor  to  be  taught  freely/'  (which  privilege  he  confines  to  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harrow)  ;  "  as  of  others,  to  be 
received  for  ye  further  profitt  and  Commoditiq  of  the  Schoole- 
master." 

The  sum  of  30/.  per  annum  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
four  exhibitioners ;  two  in  Gooville  and  Caius  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  others  in  any  college  at  Oxford.* 

These  exhibitioners  are  directed  to  be  chosen  from  such  as 
are  "  most  meete  for  towardnesse,  poverty,  and  painfulness." 
In  this  choice  he,  however,  gives  the  preference  to  **  his  own 
poor  kinsfolk,  if  any  such  there  be ;  and  to  such  as  are  borne 
in  the  said  Parish  of  Harrow,  being  apte  to  learne,  being  poore, 
and  meete  to  go  to  the  University  ;"  and,  in  suCh  case,  be  en- 
joins that  the  election  shall  fall  on  "  the  most  apt  and  most 
poore  soule  that  shall  be  meete." 

3  T  2  This 

*  The  exhibitions  have  been  raised,  ia  coiueqaence  of  the  improved  ▼•!■• 
of  the  esutct,  to  20{.  per  •fintMn  esoh. 


this  allowance  t6  the  exhibitioners  i«  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
for  eight  years,  if  they  shall  be  considered  by  the  Governors 
to  "  have  need  thereof  soe  longe"  ;  and  "  if  they  doe  profttt 
and  goe  well  forward  in  learning."* 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  government  of  the  school 
with  curious  minuteness,  and  describe  the  number  of  forms  ; 
the  books  and  exercises  to  be  allotted  to  each  ;  the  mode  of 
correcti<^;  the  hours  of  attending  school  ;  and  the  vatatioiis 
and  play-days.  They  extend  even  to  the  amdsemente  of  the 
Scholars,  whicli  are  conBned  to-"  driving  a  top,  tossing  a  hand- 
ball,  runnmg,  and  shooting."  For  the  purpose  of  this  latter 
exercise,  all  parents  are  required  to  furnish  their  children  witK 
•'  bowstrings,  shafts,  and  bresters." 

In  consequence  of  this  regulation  it  was  usual  to  hold  an  art- 
nual  exhibition  of  archery  on  the  fourth  of  August,  when  the 
scholars  contended  for  a  silver  arrow.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and  in  its  room  has  been 
substituted  the  delivery  of  annual  orations  before  the  assem- 
bled Governors. 

'  The  whole  of  the  original  statutes  arc  drawn  up  with  much 
care  and  precision,  and  appear  to  have  been  calcuhted  to  pro- 
Tide  for  every  probable  exigency  of  the  then  limited  institu- 
tion ;  while  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  a  faint  glimmering 
only  of  its  future  celebrity  and  extension,  could  possibly  enter 
into  the  view  of  the  benevolent  founder,  who  directs  that  the 
Governors,  in  conjunction  with  the  master,  may  make  any 
discretionary  alterations  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Thus,  then,  was  established  this  celebrated  seminary  ;  an4 
in  the  humble  character  of  a  pafochial  Free  School  it  long  re- 
mained, diffusing  only  limited  benefit,  and  unknown  except 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  appointment,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Brian,  M.  A.  as  Head  Master,  was  an  auspi- 
cious circumstance.    The  estimation  in  which  the  talents  of 
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this  gentlemaii  were  held,  firet  atuacted  the  notice  of  pereons 
uDconnected  with  the  parish  o^  Harrow ,  and  swelled  the  list 
of  scholars  with  Dames  foreign  to  the  foundation. 

The  Eton  plan  of  instruction  was  introduced  at  Harrow  by 
Dr,  Thackeray,  who  died  in  1760,  and  has  ever  since  coo- 
tiuued  Uji  use.  Dr.  Thackeray  has  been  successively  followed 
in  the  important  situation  of  Head  Master,  by  Dr.  Sumner ; 
Dr.  Heath ;  Dr.  Drury ;  apd  the  present  master.  Dr.  Butler. 

The  existing  Qovernors  of  the  Foundation  are : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwickj 

William  Pnge,  Esq. 

Samuel  Moody,  Esq. 

The  Must  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 

and 
John  Gray,  Esq. 

The  undernamed  learned  persons  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  School ; — The  Rev.  George  Butler,. 
D.  D.  late  FeJlow  of  Sydney  College^  Cambridge  :  Head  Mas- 
ter. The  Rev.  Mark  Drury,  M.  A.  Second  Master,  or  Usher. 
These  are  recognised  by  tlie  foundation,  and  are  elected  by 
tht;  Governors.  The  foUowing  are  appointed  by  the  Head 
Master  as  Assistants  :— The  Rev,  B.  Evans ;  The  Rev.  Henry 
Drury  ;  Mr.  William  Drury ;  Mr.  Sheepshanks ;  and  Mr. 
Mills. 

The  greatest  number  of  scholars  who  have  been  at  any  one 
time  at  Harrow,  was  in  the  year  1804,  during  the  mastership 
of  Dr.  Drury  ;  when  the  number  of  students  amounted  to  353 ; 
exceeding  by  one  the  number  then  at  Eton.  There  are  at 
present  at  Harrow  about  290  boys« 

The  buildings  appertaining  to  the  school  are  not  of  an  im- 
pressive, or  ornamental  character.  The  original  school-house 
erected  for  the  confined  purposes  of  the  infant  establishment 

2T3  still 
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still  exists,  having  undergone  no  external  alteration,  except 
the  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  wear  of  years.  This  is 
a  building  of  red  brick,  having  on  the  top  a  Lion,  the  rebus  of 
the  Founder's  name.* 

In  the  original  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the  lov^er  por- 
tions only  were  used  as  school-rooms  ;  the  middle  floor  formed 
the  residence  of  the  Master  and  Usher,  then  the  only  teachers; 
while  the  upper  story  consisted  of  writing  schools.  The  whole 
of  this  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  the  pupils  studying  their  lessons  at  the  houses  of  their 
tutors,  and  assembling  here  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

The  Governors,  some  time  back,  purchased  a  building  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  School -house,  for  the  residence  of  the 
Head  Master,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  board, 
with  convenience,  a  portion  of  the  pupils.  This  building  has 
been  improved  and  enlarged  by  different  masters,  and  has 
lately  received  very  considerable  additions  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Butler.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Butler  •xpended  upwards 
of  5000/.  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  1200/.  allowed  by  the  Go- 
vernors. 

That  part  of  the  structure  which  forms  the  private  residence 
of  the  master,  is  of  some  antiquity,  but  has  received  consider- 
able improvements.  The  adjoining  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  boarders,  are  capable  of  accommodating 
100  students,  the  greater  number  of  whom  have  each  a  pri- 
vate study.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been  recently  or- 
namented,  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic,  or  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  scholars  who  are  not  received  at  the  Master's  House, 
are  boarded  at  those  of  the  assistants,  and  at  several  houses 
appropriated  to  that  purpose  in  the  village. 

This  celebrated  seminary  has  not  escaped  the  usual  fate  of 
eminent  success,  in  producing  murmurs  from  the  envious  or 

ilU 

*  The  annexed  View  of  Harrow  coropri^ei  the  School-boose,  aad  the  ele- 
vated church  of  this  parish.  - 
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ill-informed.    Certain  inhabitants  of  Harrow  had  long  felt  a 
strange  displeasure  at  its  growing  fame,  and  wished  to  confine 
its  advantages  within  their  ancient  narrow  bounds.    After  re* 
peated  attempts  to  gain  the  desired  end,  a  serious  appeal  was 
made  to  the  court  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  endowed 
est^lishraeHts;  and  as  the  complaint  o(  a  British  subject  who 
is,  or  who  imagines  himself  to  be,  injured,  ever  meets  with  re- 
gard, a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  was  made,  in  the 
year  1810,  into  the  original  nature  of  the  foundation,  and  tht 
present  mode  of  conducting  the  School.     On  this  occasion  tht 
judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered,  in  a  manner  conspicuous 
for  luminous  arrangement,  depth  of  erudition,  and  apparent 
justness  of  conc1usions>  by  the  present  learned  and  truly  re- 
spected Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  William  Grant.*    This  judg- 
ment has  placed  the  school,  as  at  present  constituted*  on  a 
firmer  and  more  assured  basis. 

The  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  aided  however  by  several 
minor  grievances,  were  alleged  to  be  the  great  influx  of  scho- 
lars foreign  to  the  foundation,  and  the  small  number  of  scholars 
being  children  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  or  town  ol  Harrow, 
for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  primarily  established.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  said  to  arise  from  two  causes  ;  the  ill- 
treatment  which  boys  on  the  foundation  received  from  the 
scholars  of  a  higher  rank  in  life,  who  were  admitted,  according 
to  a  technical  phrase,  as  foreigners  into  the  seminary ;  and  tha 
injurious  influence  arising  from  the  expensive  habits  of  those 
young  men  of  fortune,  chiefly  the  sons,  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 

That  such  difficulties  may  interfere  with  the  beneficial  en- 
joyment of  this  excellent  endowment  by.  the  inhabitants  of 
Harrow,  the  most  partial  advocate  would  scarcely  attempt  to 
deny.  But  it  is  necessarily  suggested  as  a  question,  whether, 
the^e  difTiculties  are  caused  by  any  improper  deviation  from 
the  intention  of  the  founder  ?      Assuredly,  they  would  appear.  . 

3T4  ^ 
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to  ht  rathfer  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequencea  of  tbs 
celebrity  acquired  by  the  sckool^  in  the  diligent  prosecatioo 
ei  thoee  studies  which  were  iatended  to  constitute  its  leading 
feature. 

The  state  of  society  in  England  «t  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century  should  be  consideivd,  when  we  endeavour  to 
#orn  a  just  estimate  of  the  views  under  which  this  estabiish** 
ment  was  commenoed.  At  the  period  of  the  foundation^  the 
liuman  mind  was  usually  in  one  of  two  extremes.  The  grossest 
ignorance  pervaded,  or  it  was  enriched  with  the  learning  of 
the  ancients.  To  advance  the  acquirement  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, a  central  point  of  congregation  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  induce  an  accomplisheil  scholar  to  undertake  the  task  of  in* 
stroction.  Hence  the  establishment  of  many  eeminaries  for 
gracmmatical  tuition  in  the  learned  languages,  which  faaire 
since  risen  to  distinguished  eminence. 

That  thisj  in  common  with  many  other  institutions  ibunded 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  was  not  intended  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  appears  sufiioiendgr 
plain ;  and  at  present  the  easy  acqutreroent  of  «uch  branches 
of  education  as  capacitate  men  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
Hfe,  may  be  thought  to  render  desirable  the  appropriation  of 
the  more  regular  and  classical  establishments  to  those  who 
move  in  a  higher  walk  of  society,  or  who  arc  intended  for 
the  learned  prv^fessions. 

It  was  pertinently  asked  by  the  learned  Master  of  the  Solla^ 
•'would  the  parish  itself  gain  by  the  conversion  of  this  dis* 
tinguished  seminary  of  learning  into  a  mere  parish  school  ?" 
That  it  would  not,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  evident,  because 
BO  master  of  doe  learning  and  talent  could  be  induced  to  pre- 
side over  it,  for  the  small  remuneration  prescribed  by  the  foun- 
der's rules. 

But  the  most  forcible  argument  against  such  a  measure,  is 
that  it  would  apparently  contravene  the  intention  of  the  foun- ' 
der  himself,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  possible  fu- 
ture 


lure  cmineact  of  the  gcbool,  by  exproialy  providiag  that  tbo 
master  should  be  permitted  to  take,  for  his  own  emolumenti 
so  many  scholars  as  could  h^  conveniently  taught  and  accom- 
modated. 

The  results  of  the  in?e9tigation  appear  to  have  been  ;  That 
although  the  founder  was  certainly  desirous  of  bestowing  4 
peculiar  privilege  on  the  people  of  Harrow,  by  affording  their 
^  children  gratuitous  edocation,  yet  it  was  aUo  his  wish  to  en- 
courage the  reiK^rt  of  other  scholars,  and  to  impart  to  them  all 
thebenefU  of  hlsAstablUbment,  except  eleemosynary  instruc* 
tion:-^ 

That  ewery  possible  encourage D»eot  had  been  given  tt 
the  inhabitants  to  send  their  children  thither  for  education : 
That  those  who  had  attended  had  been  treated  with  the  same 
care  as  tbs  scholars  diS«rently  circ«mataoced  :  That  the  alleg- 
i;d  grievance  of  the  small  number  educated  on  the  foundation 
arose  chiefly  from  a  disinclination  in  the  inhabitants  to  give 
iheir  children  a  classical  education ;  while  some  w^re  deterred 
by  the  expense  of  purchasing  cla^ical  books,  and  others  were 
Sinableto  board  their  children  in  the  town,  a  circumstance  ren- 
dered necessary  from  their  residence  iu  remote  parts  of  this 
extensive  parish.  These  la^er  difficulties  naturally  proceed 
from  the  plan  of  the  instiiutiou. 

The  averred  ill-treatmeot  of  the  scholars  en  the  foundation, 
of  which  only  a  few  instaoces  were  adduced,  was  not  greater 
than  might  in  a  course  of  years  have  arisen  from  personal  or 
accidental  causes  ;  whilst  the  alleged  systematic  pursuit  of 
such  conduct,  was  negatived  by  numerous  cases  in  which  no 
such  treatenem  bad  been  received. 

It  .was  shewn  that  at  no  period,  although  the  number  of 
scholars  had  been  very  large,  had  they  ever  been  so  nume- 
rous as  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  well  taught,  and  con« 
ireniently  accommodated  ;  and  that  every  possible  exertion 
had  been  used,  consistent  with  their  rank  and  situation  in  life, 

to 
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to  reduce  to  nn  economical  scale,  their  expenses   tod  hs* 
bits.* 

Thus  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Harrow 
have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  beneficial  advanuges  of 
the  endowment.  If  they  are  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  local 
or  pecnniary  circumstances,  they  forego  a  privilege,  and  are 
hot  deprived  of  a  right. 

The  labours  of  the  latter  masters  of  Harrow  School  have 
been  attended  with  eminent  and  most  estimable  success.  A 
long  list  of  illustrious  scholars,  distinguished  in  the  literary 
and  political  annals  of  the  country,  fully  evinces  the  talents 
which  have  directed,  and  the  diligence  with  which  has  been 
prosecuted,  the  study  of  useful  and  elegant  learning  within 
these  walls. 

Where  so  many  claim  honourable  notice,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  select  names  in  illustration  of  our  remark ;  yet,  although  it 
IS  impossible  to  bestow  deserved  attention  on  all,  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  adorning  our  page  by  men- 
tioning  a  few  distinguished  students.  When  we  observe,  that 
here  were  educated  Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  ;  Dr.  Parr  ; 
Mr.  Sheridan  ;  the  late  Sir  William  Jones ;  Earl  Spencer ;  Earl 
Moira;  Lord  Byron;  the  late  Mr.  Perceval;  the  Hon.  Wil* 
liam  Spencer  ;  Mr.  Peel ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  President 
of  th^  Society  of  Antiquaries,  &c.  the  reader  will  duly  appre- 
f  iate  the  important  nature  of  this  establishment. f 

The  ParUh  Church  of  Harrow,  from  its  situation  on  the  sam* 

mit 

•  See  many  farther  particalars  in  Vesey'a  Chan.  Rep.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  491. 
t  William  Baxter,  the  learned  author  of  the  GloMary,  and  editM  of  tcve* 
ml  of  the  Clasncf,  also  received  education  at  Harrow ;  to  which  circam* 
stance  he  thoa  recurs  in  a  note  to  the  3rd  line,  15th  Epistle,  1st  Book  of 
U'jrace  : — *'  Rusticus  qnidaro  cognomcnto  PUmbarius,  in  vico  agit  vemacula 
appellato  Harrow  on  the  Hill  qaod  est  Htrga  sive  CaHra  tuper  ColU  ;  qui 
quidero  Ticus  satis  notus  est  in  Medio  Saxonam  nostrorum  pago;  prcsertia 
Yero  nobis,  qui  in  sacro  isto  montc  Musas  primum  adivimus."  We  believa 
ihis  to  hava  bcon  the  first  daaiical  mention  of  Harrow  as  ascbood 
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nrt  of  a  hill,  insQlated,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  boldness  of  inequalities,  is  an  ob- 
ject unusually  conspicuous ;  and,  perhaps,  attracts  more  fre- 
quently the  notice  of  the  distant  traveller  than  any  similar 
building  in  the  kingdom.*      On  a  closer   examination,  the 
structure  is  found  to  possess  considerable  beauty  and  interest. 
It  appears  that  a  church  on  this  spot  was  erected  by  Lan franc. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  building  was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Anselm,  who 
became  Archbishop  in  1093  ;  and  Eadmer,  tlie  historian,  pre- 
serves a  curioas  anecdote  reliving  to  this  ceremony.     He  states 
that  Anselm,  preparing  to  consecrate  the  church,  as  being  on 
his  own  peculiar  manor  though  within  the  diocese  of  London, 
was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  claimed  the  right 
of  dedication  to  himself.    The  dispute  was  referred  to  Wulstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  only  Saxon  prelate  then  living,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Archbishop. 

The  antiquary  finds  with  pleasure  that  some  parts  of  the 
stractore  erected  by  Lanfranc  are  still  remaining.  These 
chiefly  consist  of  interior  circular  columns,  which  divide  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  and  a  doorway  on  the  west  face  of  the  tower. 
The  latter  relic  has  su£Pered  much  from  the  inroads  of  time,. 
and  is  now  in  a  mutilated  condition.  The  workmanship  dons 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  costly  or  elaborate  character^ 
but  it  may  be  noticed,  as  a  feature  rather  curious,  that  the  arch 
immediately  over  the  door  is  formed  of  a  much  flatter  segment 
of  a  circle  than  is  usual  with  Saxon  or  Norman  architecture. 

The  church  would  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  rebuilt  late 
in  the  14th  century ;  and,  when  free  from  imiovation,  was  a 
structure  equally  venerable  and  pleasing;  but  the  whole  is 
now  covered  with  rooght*cast,  and  the  stone  mullions  of  many 
of  the  windows  are  supplanted  by  frame-work  of  a  mean  and 

inappropriate 

*  It  is  recorded  that  when  toroe  divines  were  disputing  before  King 
Charles  II.  abont  the  vhihU  Church,  bis  Majesty  said  that  he  "  knew  dH 
where  it  was  to  be  fonnd,  except,  indeed,  m,  Harrow." 
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inappropriate  description.    Above  th^  iiave  v&  a  ravage  of  ch^ 
restory  windows ;  and  at  ibe  west  end  is  ^  square  embattled 
tower,  with  graduated  bi^ttresses  ;  fro«  which  rises  a  spice  oC/ 
rather  \ofty  proportions,  covered  with  lead** 

ThQ  interior  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and  liOQtb 
aisles,  and  two  transepts.  The  furniture  aixdi  gene^  arrange- 
ment are  of  a  homely  character ;  but  the  nave  li;ia  a  roofing 
of  wood,  curiously  carved.  Tl\e  brackets  are  supported  by 
whole-length  figures  of  the  apostlesj  now  while- washed  and 
much  defaced.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  roof  are  inter- 
spersed figures  of  angels,  holding  musical  instruments.  The 
ancient  font,  which  is  probably  coeval  with  the  portions  of 
the  structure  erected  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  has  been  re* 
moved  from  its  former  sanctified  recess,  and  is  now  placed  in 
the  garden  attached  to  the  vicarage-house. 

Several  of  the  monuments  in  this  church  are  of  an  interest- 
ing  character.  Within  the  rails  of  the  coipm union- table  is  a 
flat  grave-stone,  witlva  brief  inscription  to,  the  memory  of  Sir 
Samuel  Garth,  eminent  as  a  physician*  respectable  as  a  poet« 
and  the  esteemed  associate  of  that  Galaxy  of  wits  which  be** 
stowed  so  much  lustre  on  the  early  part  of  the  l^tb  century. 
In  Hay's  Religio  Philosqphi  i(  is  said  that  Sir  Samuel  Garth 
ordered  a  vault  to  be  made  for  himself  and  bis  lady  in  tbia 
church,  in  consequence  of  an  "  accidental  whiqn/' 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  several  monumental  stonea 

with 

*  la  tbe  paper  termed  the  Count j  Herald,  for  Sep.  30,  I81£u  i(  is  obserTed 
that  "  The  beauiiful  old  steeple  of  the  church  of  barrow  od  the  Hill,  had 
like  to  have  been  cmisomcd  bjr  fire  on  Friday  last.  Part  of  the  lead  having 
been  torn  off,  there  were  some  pluttbers  employed  to  solder  it ;  and  when 
they  went  to  dinner,  at  IS  o'clock,  th^  leA  the  stove  with  fire  in  it  until  theic 
feturn.  Shortly  afterwards  a  passenger  observed  a  great  li^Ut  in  the  belfry, 
and  gave  the  alarm;  when  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  wood- 
work was  on  fire  above  the  belfry,  but  which  was  fortunately  extinguished  by 
f  fe^  pails  of  water.  Five  minutes  later,  and  the  whole  would  have  been 
consumed." 
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with  brasses^  chiefly  in  a  mutilated  state.  One  of  these  is  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  FlofUbard,  lord  of  the  manor  which 
still  tfears  his  name>  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  His  etligies 
are  represented  in  armour,  with  a  dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity, 
at  the  feet.  Another  commemorates  Jofm  Byrkhcd,  rector  of 
Harrow,  who  died  in  1418,  and  has  the  figure  of  the  deceased* 
now  mutilated,  in  a  priest's  habit,  beneath  a  Gothic  canopy. 
Round  the  ledge  are  some  remains  of  the  inscription,  the  whole 
of  which  is  preserved  in  Weeyer.  On  the  gravestone  of  Wtl» 
liam  Wigktman,  Esq.  wbo  resided  for  many  years  in  the  rectory 
house  of  Harrow,  and  died  in  1579,  ai«  the  figures  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  fiVe  children. 

In  the  nave  is  the  flat  gravestone  (long  neglected,  and  at 
present  nearly  covered  with  a  pew)  of  John  Lyon,  founder  of 
Harrow  School.*  This  obscure  memorial  comprises  the  figuro 
of  the  deceased  in  brass,  with  the  following  laudatory  but 
honest  inscription  : 

•*  Heare  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  John  Lyon,  late  of 
Preston  in  this  parish,  yeoman,  deed,  the  llth  day  of 
Octr.  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1592,  who  hath  founded 
a  free  grammar  school  in  the  parish,  to  have  continuance 
for  ever ;  and  for  maintenance  thereof,  and  for  releyffe 
of  the  poore,  and  of  some  poorc  schollers  in  the  univer- 
sityes,  repairinge  of  highwayes,  and  other  good  and^ 
chantable  uses,  hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of  good  * 
value  to  a  corporation  gi  anted  for  that  purpose.  Pray* 
ers  be  to  the  Author  of  all  goodness,  who  make  us 
myndful  to  follow  his  good  example.'' 

In  the  north  trartsept  are  several  monuments  to  the  family  o£ 

Gerards, 

*  We  have  greot  pleasure  in  obserTing  that  a  mural  roonament,  expreBsiTv 
of  grateful  respect,  will  shortly  be  erected,  in  conscquenoe  of  a  subscription 
umong  the  Gentlemen  edocatcd  at  Harrow  School,  to  the  memory  of  tbift 
worthy  founder  of  a  scholastic  establish raent  which  has  attained  so  uoexpccV 
eda  height  of  celebrity.  The  intended  isscription  is  already  fvraiibed  bj 
'   the  classioal  pen  of  Pi .  Tarr; 
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Gerardt,  formefly  lords  «f  liie  mwir  of  Flambards;  and  in 
the  sooth  transept  is  a  mural  tablet  to  Dr,  Sumner,  with  the 
ollowing  inscription  from  ilie  pen  of  his  papil  and  friend.  Dr. 
Parr ;  ^a  eulogy  most  grateful  to  his  memory  as  a  scholar  and 
as  a  man : 

"  H.  S.  E.  Robertus  Sumnefi  S.  T.  P.  Col.  Regal,  apad 
Cantab,  olim  Socius ;  Scholar  Harroviensis  baud  ita  pri- 
dem  Archididasculus.  Fait  huic  proestantissimo  viro 
iDgenium  nature  pcraae»  optimarum  disciplinis  artium 
seduld  excoHnm,  osa  diurturno  confirmatum  ct  quod- 
danmodo  sabactum.  Nemo  enim  aut  in  reconditis  sa- 
pientix  studiis  illo  subtilior  extitit  aut  humanioribus 
Uteris  limatior,  nemini  fer^  vel  felicius  contigit  judicii 
acumen,  vel  uberior  eruditionis  copia.  Egregiis  hisce 
cum  dotibus  natune,  turn  doctrinse  subsidiis,  insuper  ac* 
cedebant  in  scriptis  vera,  &  prop^  perfecta  eloquentia, 
in  scrmone  facetiarum  lepor  plan^  Atticus,  et  gravitati 
f uaviter  aspersa  urbanitas,  in  moribus  slngularis  quxdam 
integritas  &  fides,  vitx  denique  ratio  constans  sibi  et  ad 
▼irtutis  normam  diligenter  severeque  exacta  ;  omnibus 
qui  vel  amico  essent  eo  vel  magistro  usi,  doctrtnae,  in- 
genii,  virtutis  triste  reliquit  desiderium,  subit&  eheu! 
atque  immatur&  niorte  correptus  Prid.  Id.  Septemb. 
Anno  Dom.  1771,  Mt  sux  41." 

Among  numerous  tombs  in  the  church»yard  are  those  of  the 
Rev,  Thonuu  Brian,  39  years  master  of  Harrow  School  {1730]  ; 
and  Thomas  Thackert^,  D.  D.  master  of  the  same  school, 
(1760.) 

This  Parish  Church  had  formerly  both  a  rectory  and  a  vicar- 
age. The  rectory  was  a  sinecure,  to  which  the  Archbishop 
collated  a  rector,  who  became  patron  of  the  vicarage.* 

The 

*  Rcpertoriura,  Vol.  I.  p.  655.  The  rectory  manor,  with  the  adrowson  of 
the  vicarogf ,  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  North  wick.  It  majr  be  observed 
that  the  court  rolls  of  this  manor,  from  a  date  as  early  as  the  first  year  of 
Bjchard  II.  to  the  present  time,  with  very  few  chasms,  are  possessed  by  kit 
Lordship,  and  are  m  a  state  of  high  preierv ation. 
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'  The  Ticftrage  was  endowed  by  St.  Edmund^  who  was  pro- 
noted  to  the  metro^polilical  dignity  in  1334,  with  the  small 
tkhes  generally,  and  also  with  the  tithe  of  hay  on  certain  spt- 
cified  lands  in  this  parish.  The  church  is  in  the  peculiar  jo* 
risdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  reekooe4 
among  the  parishes  belonging  to  the  deanry  of  Croydon  ui 
Surrey. 

Amongst  the  rectort  previooi  to  the  alienation  of  the  manors 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer*  the  following  are  the  most  remark* 
able  : 

Cuihberi  TumtaUt  afterwards  Bishop  of  London ;  rector  from 
1511,  to  1522. 

He  was  succeeded  by  WUUam  Bolton^  prior  of  St.  Bartho* 
lomew's  near  Smithfield«  who  either  rebuilt  or  enlarged  the 
rectory-house.  According  to  a  fanciful  and  unsupported  tale* 
the  good  prior  effected  this  building,  or  reparation,  on  the  high- 
est  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  with  the  riew  of  obtaintng 
an  asylum  during  the  prevalence  of  a  great  flood,  which  was 
expected  to  happen  in  the  year  15/24.  This  story  was  proba- 
bly fabricated  at  the  time^  as  a  joke  on  the  presumed  credulity 
of  cloistered  eeelestastics,  though  gravely  repeated  by  several 
chroniclers. 

A  vhantry  in  this  church  appears-  to  have  been  founded  by 
WilHam  de  Bosco,  rector  of  Harrow,  in  the  year  13^. 

The  present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.  A.  in* 
stituted  in  1811;  who  is  author  of '« The  Velvet  Cushion,'* 
«nd  other  publications  which  have  obtained  considerable  no- 
tice. 

There  are  two  Chapels  qf  Ease  in  this  extensive  parish,  si- 
4uated  at  Pinner  and  at  Harrow  Weald  ;  both  of  which  will 
shortly  be  noticed.  An  ancient  building  of  this  description, 
named  Tokynton  Chapel,  distant  two  miles  from  the  church,  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  Wembly,  was  destroyed  several  ages 
.ba«k,  and  the  exact  site  is  not  at  present  to  be  discovered*    I^ 

8  appears 
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appears  to  have  been  desecrated  M>  eaHy  as  thcs  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  parish  of  Harrow  contains  two  m^etitig-hodsei  for  Dis" 
9ebters>  one  belonging  to  the  Baptists  and  the  other  to  the  class 
6f  Methodists  termed  Wesleyan.  Both  appear  to  be  in  a  de- 
clining state. 

A  Parochial  School  for  gratuitous  instmction,  on  the  plan  in* 
trodoced  by  Dr.  Beil,  has  \yeen  recently  instituted^  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Conniogham.  The 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  subscription^  and  about  170  children 
take  benefit  of  the  establishment. 

The  memoirs  of  eminent  persons  foroh  ik>  pleasing  a  feature 
of  topographical  delineation^  that  we  must  be  allowed  to  men* 
tion  Da.  Parr«  as  a  natiix  of  this  vtllagef  though  aware  of  tha 
delicacy  required  in  allusions  to  a  living  public  character.  Tha 
annals  of  HarrOw-Schooii  wouM,  iadeed,  be  very  far  from 
complete  without  a  brief  notice  of  thfe  more  important  erents  in 
the  career  of  this  distinguwhed  scholar. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow,  on  tbe  S6th  of  Jan. 
1746-7,  his  father  being  a  respectable  surgeon  resident  in  tha 
village.  He  was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  the  great  school 
which  he  afterwards  so  highly  adorned,  when  five  years  and 
four  months  of  age.  He  received  his  education  under  Dr. 
Thackeray  and  Dr.  Somner,  and  was  head  boy  before  fre  at- 
tained the  age  of  fouiteen. 

On  leavmg  school,  his  fabher,  wbo  wished  him  to  fallow  the 
j^rofession  of  physic,  kept  him  at  home.  Tinder  his  own  instruct 
tion  as  to  the  elements  of  the  ^caoWledge  of  medficine,  for  more 
than  three  years;  bat  his  ardent  predilection  for  •classical  learn- 
ing prevailing  over  all  attempte  at  persuasion,  he  was  sent  t» 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1767,  he  was  appointed  first  assistant  at  Harrow 
School,  nnder  his  former  master.  Dr.  Sumner;  and,  while  in 
this  honourable  situation,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Terrick. 

7  On 


da  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumber,  in  1771,  he  became  a  camiiilale 
for  the  mastership  of  the  school,  but  failed,  as  it  is  said  on 
account  of  the  yoathfnl  period  of  life  at  which  he  solicited  that 
advancement ;  for  he  was  then  not  twenty  •five  years  of  age. 

On  this  disappointment  he  fitted  up,  as  a  school,  a  house  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Stanmore,*  and  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  great  institution  which  he  had 
quitted.  But  the  vicinity  of  so  flourishing  an  establisl.inent 
as  that  of  Harrow,  proved  a  continual  source  of  inconvenience. 
He  removed  from  the  soil  on  which  effort  wore  the  air  of  rival* 
ry«  and  accepted  the  situation  of  Master  at  Colchester  school ; 
fVom  which  he  shortly  afterwards  removed^  and  undertoiik  k 
similar  charge  at  Norwich.  During  his  residence  at  this  latter 
place  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1786,  Dr.  Parr  declined  the  fatigue  of  publi^ 
leaching,  and  retired  to  the  parsonage  of  Hatton,  Warwick* 
shire,  having  been  presented  to  the  perpetual  cu^aty  of  t^At 
church  by  the  mother  of  a  former  pupil.  For  some  timid  h^ 
received  at  this  place  a  limited  number  of  private  students,  but 
now  first  found  leisure  to  impart  to  the  world  a  spefcinleh  of 
his  superior  powers  in  classical  composition.— It  was  in  this 
retirement  that  he  assisted  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Homer,  foriiier- 
ly  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  preparing  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  three  books  of  Bellendenus  «'  de  Statu. '^  Tiie  cele- 
brated preface  to  that  edition,  written  by  Dr.  Parr,  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  modern  Latinity  which  the 
learned  world  possesses;  and  Harrow  School  has  just  cause  to 
be  proud  of  forming  the  scholar  capable  of  so  forcible  aiid 
truly  elegant  a  composition. 

In  the  year  1790,  Dr.  Parr  exchanged  the  curacy  of  Haiton 
forji  rectory  of  small  value  in  Northamptonshire;  but   re^ 
tained  his  residence  at  the  former  place.    In  1843,  he  was 
gratified  by  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Gratl'hani,  from' 
Sir  t^rancis   Burdett,  Bart,  who   ''  acknowledged  as  a   great 

FAfeT  IV.  2  U  additional 

*  See  a  notice  of  this  biAlding  in  our  account  of  Stanmore  Magna. 
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additional  motive  to  such  a  favour,  the  conriciion  of  acting  iu 
a  manner  that  would  be  pleasing  to  Dr.  Parr's  friends,  Mr.  Fox« 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Knight. 

Dr.  Parr  still  continues  to  reside  at  Hatton,  and  Gas  evinced 
the  active  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  by  rescuing  from  in* 
jurious  neglect  the  income  arising  from  several  pious  bequests, 
intended  to  benefit  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  to 
assist  in  decorating  the  parish- church.  In  this  retirement  he 
possesses  a  very  extensive  and  excellent  library.  The  books 
of  such  a  man  are  his  best  companions  ;  but,  even  in  this  pro- 
vincial  retirement.  Dr.  Parr  is  happy  in  possessing  contiguous 
friends  capable  of  estimating  his  worth,  and  of  occasionally 
eliciting  the  full  splendour  of  his  colloquial  powers.* 

William  Page,  a  scholar  of  some  eminence  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been  born  in  the  parish 
of  Harrow,  He  was  master  of  the  school  at  Reading  for  some 
tiraei  and  was  author  of  several  theological  and  controversial 
tracts.  . 

The  Hamlet  of  Pjnner  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Harrow.  Although  this  district  never  formed  a  separate  paro- 
chial  division^  it  formerly  possessed  a  weekly  market,  under  a 
grant  of  King  Edward  HI.  to  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  successors.  By  the  same  authority  were  also  held  two 
annual  fairs. 

The  Village  of  Pinner  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  consists 
chiefly  of  houses  indifferently  built  and  ill-placed,  the  whole 
wearing  a  dull  and  rather  neglected  appearance.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hamlet  are  several  dwellings  which  must  be  except- 
ed from  the  above  chearless  outline  of  description;  and,  in 
various  retired  parts  of  this  division  of  Harrow,  are  villas  which 
rise  far  above  mediocrity  of  character. 

Pinner  Hill,  the  seat  of  John  Baker  Sellon,  Esq.  Serjeant  at 

Lawj 

*  See  a  succinct  notice  of  Hattun,  and  of  the  reaideiice  of  Dr.  Parr,  in 
the  "Beauties  of  England,"  for  Warwickshire,  p.  S(S6. 
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Lavf,  IS  a  commodioos  residence,  considerably  improTed  by  the 
present  proprietor.  This  house  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Sir 
Christopher  Clitherow,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  Knt.  a  Lawyer  of  considerable  eminence*  who  pab- 
lished  reports,  and  other  legal,  together  with  some  political 
works. 

Pinner  Grove,  the  agreeable  residence  of  Sir  Francis  Milman^ 
Bart  and  M.D.;  is  approached  through  a  line  avenue  of  Elms. 
The  attached  grounds  are  tfrnameuted  with  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  are  desirably  umbrageous.  The  eminent  lawyer.  Sir  Mi* 
chael  Foster,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  formerly 
resided  in  this  mansion. 

A  House  at  Pinner  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Taniere,  was  occu- 
pied for  several  years  by  John  Zephaniah  Holwell,  Esq.  for- 
merly governor  of  Bengal,  whose  narrative  of  the  sufferings  ex« 
perienced  by  himself  and  his  unfortunate  companions  in  the 
black-hole  at  Calcutta,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Holwell  was  author 
of  an  historical  work  relating  to  Hindustan,  and  other  writings. 

Barrow'point  Hill,  the  substantial  residence  of  Geoffrey 
Spranger,  Esq.  commands  pleasing  views  over  the  contigu* 
ous  country.— At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  is  IVoodhaU» 
a  seat  occupied  by  Captain  Bowen. 

The  estate  termed  PifOner  Park,  which  has  long  been  con- 
verted to  purposes  of  Agriculture,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
grant  to  Sir  Edward  North,  noticed  in  a  preceding  page.  It 
was  alienated  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  in  1630,  to  John  Hut- 
chinson, Esq.  This  property  is  now  possessed  by  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  having  been  purchased  in  the  year  1731,  by 
the  Governors  of  that  Institution.  Mr.  Hume,  the  present 
tenant,  has  here  a  residence  of  an  ornamental  character.  Pin- 
ner Park  appears  to  have  been  formfrly  a  district  of  some  im- 
portance, as  Nicholas,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  was  appointed 
Keeper,  in  1383. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Pinner,  towards  the  south-east,  is  a 

3  U  2  farm. 
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farm,  termed  Headstone.  The  dwelling  4s  la rge>  md  uf  sorn^ 
antiquity,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  name  was  lor- 
tneriy  written  If  eggeton,  or  Hegescon  ;  and  a  mansion  on  tfaia^ 
DJte  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. . 

The  Chapel  oftbis  hamlet  is  a  structi>re  of  ample  dimensions, 
chiefly  composed  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a  square  embattled 
cower  at  the  west  end.  This  charpel  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1391;^  but  it  exhibits  rn>  difSerent  parts  several  lancet- 
nhaped  windows,  which  must  probably  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
date.  The  building  has  been  recently  repaired  at  a  considcra- 
ble  expense. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  ebancel,  two  aisles^  and  two 
short  transepts..  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aihles  by 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  octangular  pillars.  In  a  window 
of  the  north  aisle  are  some  fragn>ents  of  painted  glass. 

This  chapel  contains  only  few  ntonumeuts  whicb  dakn  i>otic«. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  tablet  of  black 
marble,  with  an  inscription  rn  verse,  to  the  memory  of  Jofm 
T>ay,  Minister  of  Pinner,  who  died  in  16S3.  On  this  taldet  i« 
represented  the  effigies  uf  the  deceased,  in  profile,  kneeling 
before  a  book.  In  different  parts  are  several  monuments  of  the* 
families  of  Clitherow,  Hastings ,  and  Page;  and  also  that  of  ^> 
Bartholomew  Shower,  whom  we  have  mcntfoned  m  our  notice 
©f  arouse  which  he  formerly  occupied. 

The  front  is  large  artd  ahcient,  the  exterior  of  the  basin  forni- 
ing  an  octagon,  the  different  compartments  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  devices  of  Hoses,  &c.  in  quatrefoila.  The  basin 
IS  supported  by  an  octangular  pillar. 

The  adjoining  cemetry  contains  a  tombstone  to  the  memory 
«f  William  Skenelsby,  who  died  in  1775,  at  tbe  extraordinary 
ngeof  118. 

The  vicar  of  Harrow  presents  to  the  benefice  of  Pinner, 
tvbic)i  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  aAd  altows  the  incumbent  &  cei'- 

taii* 
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tain  sum  oat  of  the  small  tithes,  and  some  other  advantages. 
This  curacy  has  been  several  times  augmented  by  Qaeen 
Anne's  bounty* 

The  barbarous  custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  as  a  Shrovetide 
festivity,  was  formerly  practised  at  Pinner  with  much  public 
ardour;  and  the  money  collected  at  this  disgraceful  celebraiion 
was  applied  to  the  aid  of  the  poor's-rates.  The  custom  was 
discontinued  about  tbe  year  1680. 

Harrow  Wbalb,  an  extensive  district  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  parish,  retains  in  its  name  an  allusion  to  its  former 
umbrageous  and  rude  character;  the  term  H^^ald  signifying 
in  the  Saxon,  a  Wood*  This  wide  range  of  land  possesses  some 
Ane  inequalities  of  surface,  and  at  many  points  are  obtained 
rich  and  diversified  prospects. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  brick-kilns,  near  the  nori hern  extre- 
mity of  this  weald,  is  a  spoi  of  ground  supposed  to  be  the  most 
iofly  elevation  in  the  parish  of  Harrow,  and  which  is  said  to 
form  a  land-mark  to  mariners  approaching  England  from  tlie 
German  O^ean.-— The  attention  of  the  person  examining  this 
elevated  neigbbouchood  may  be  directed  to  some  contiguous 
trees,  so  ancient,  yet  so  sturdy  under  tbe  wear  of  centuries* 
that,  with,  a  moderate  liceace  of  conjecture,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  present  memorials  of  the  great  Fores' t  of  Middle-- 
aex*  He  will,  likewise,  fkid  near  at  band  a  curious  but  obscure 
vestige  of  som^e  very  remote  age,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
^voured  with  due  antiquarian  observation.  This  is  locally 
termed  Grime's  Dyke^  and  coprists  of  a  ditch,  or  hollow  way^ 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Harrow  to  Watford. 
This  dyke  is  in  some  places  nearly  twenty  feet  wide,  but  is 
chiefly  overgrown  by  furze  or  screened  by  aquatic  weeds. 

On  the  part  of  the  weald  nearest  to  the  village  of  Harrow 
are  several  elegant  villas,  among  which  may  be  noticetl  that  of 
Nicholas  Smith,  Esq.  ;  and  here  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  be- 
gun- in.  August,  1815.    Subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  this 
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building  were  obtained  by  the  active  endeavours  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow  ;  and  many  persons  not  re* 
siding  in  the  parish  aided  the  laudable  intention  of  the  parishion- 
•rsy  by  liberal  contribution:. 

On  the  nortb«east  extremity  of  Harrow  Weald,  and  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  Stanmore,  is  Bentley  Priory,  a  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn,* — A  religious  house,  termed  Benethley, 
or  Bentley,  formerly  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion.  Concerning  this  monastery  very  little  is  at  present 
known. t  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  house  of  much 
importance,  but  is  believed  to  have  existed  till  the  suppression 
of  the  smaller  monastic  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  site  and  the  demesne  lands  were,  probably,  then  granted  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Gregory's  Priory  at  Canterbury ;  and  were 
afterwards  exchanged  with  the  King  for  other  property  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  Intbey^ar  1546,  the  *<  Priory  of  Bent« 
ley,  with  the  Priory-house,''  and  its  attached  profits  and  rent9« 
was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  certain  individuals.  Afler 
various  transmissions  the  manor,  or  priory-farm  of  Beotley,  waa 
purchased  of  William  Waller,  Esq.  about  the  year  1776,  by 
Mr.  James  Duberly.  By  this  Gentleman  it  was  sold  in  1786. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  additions  made  to  Camden's  Britannia  by 
Gough,  that  the  house  of  Bentley  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  Duberly ;  and  it  is  observed  in  the  same  work  that 
a  chapel,  then  appertaining  to  the  structure  but  now  quite 
demolished,  **  stood  detached  on  the  Common/'— The  mansion 
has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  present  noble  proprietor,  but  is 

an 

•  A  view  of  this  building  is  anncied. 

f  Tanner  briefly  notices  this  priorj«  nnd  mentions  its  unfortontte  end  ia 
the  jear  1838.  But  in  malting  such  a  remark  be  has  fallen  into  rather  a  lu- 
dicroas  mistake.  It  is  sofficienll^  evident  that  the  Friory  sarvived  that  year, 
bnt  it  appears  that  a  Pnor  of  this  bouse  then  met  with  an  unhappy  end  :^bt 
Was  taffocated  beneath  a  "  How  of  Com.". 
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an  irregular  range  of  brick  building,  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  of  rather  a  gloomy  character. 

The  interior  comprises  a  suite  of  very  spacious  apartments; 
but  chiefly  rests  for  attraction  on  the  works  of  art  which  form 
a  dignified  portion  of  its  furniture.  Here  are  several  antique 
busts^  of  great  beauty  and  value ;  and  a  tasteful  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters^  together  with  some  fine  por- 
traits. 

Amongst  the  latter  must  be  mentioned  a  half*]ength  of  King 
Charles  I.  by  Vandyck,  James  Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a 
sea.fight  in  1673,  and  his  son  James,  who  became  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn  ;  both  these  pictures  are  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  late 
Barl  of  Abercorn,  by  Gainsborough.  The  Hon.  Captain  Ham il-  , 
ton,  father  of  the  Marquis  ;  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  a  whole- 
length,  by  Lawrence,  In  different  rooms  arc  several  good  por« 
traits  by  the  same  artist.  The  library  is  peculiarly  indebted  to 
his  pencil.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  room  are  small  pictures 
of  the  late  Lady  Aberdeen,  Lady  Harriet  Hamilton,  and  other 
children  of  the  Marquis  by  his  first  marriage  ;— a  race  which, 
as  represented  on  the  canvas,  appears  to  have  been  as  beautiful 
as  "  the  first  tint  of  spring,''  and  which  proved,  unhappily, 
almost  as  transient. ^Amongst  the  works  of  the  same  painter 
must  be  likewise  noticed.  Portraits  of  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, and  of  the  Lady  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Restrained  by  our  limits  from  entering  into  any  resemblance 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  on  historical  subjects,  we  cannot 
avoid  observing  that  the  two  most  esteemed  works  of  Paola 
Panini  are  preserved  in  this  mansion. — These  represent  the 
interior  of  St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  near  Ronie ;  and  archi- 
tectural perspective  has  been  rarely  so  judiciously  treated  as 
to  produce  on  canvas  a  more  magnificent  effect** 

2  U  4  Tbft 

*  Paolo  Panini  died  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  had  coltivaited  his 
art,  for  an  unuaua^  length  of  time,  amidst  the  splendid  vestiges  of  ancient 
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The  mansion  occupies  an  elevated  site,  and  comnciands  rich 
and  extensive  prospects.  The  attached  grounds  have  been 
advantageously  augmented  by  the  enclosure  of  the  parish  of 
Harrow^  and  now  comprise  more  than  two  hundred  acres  in  the 
district  appropriated  to  ornamental  scenery. 

Some  vestiges  of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  {liscoyered  near 
this  seat.— In  the  year  USlf  some  labourers,  while  digging  on 
the  common,  near  the  park-pale^  found  about  50  Roman  coins  of 
gold,  auDid  some  of  silver  and  copper,  together  with  two  golden 
rings,  and  a  bracelet  of  the  same  met^l.  On  one  of  the  rings 
two  youth fpl  ^ead$,  face  (o  (ace,  were  cut  in  gold.  The  othef 
was  ornamented  with  a  blue  stone,  cut  with  the  representation 
of  eagles  tearing  a  hare.  The  gold  coins  were  chiefly  of  the 
^ow^r  Empire.* 

Th<^  hamlet  of  WsMaLY  lies  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
parish,  and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  mansion  of  John  Gray, 
Ifsq.-— The  manor,  or  m^por-farm,  of  Wfmbly,  otherwise 
Wyn\bley,  appears  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the  priory  of 
Kilburn.  t*  On  the  dissolutipn  of  monastic  houses^  ibe  manor, 
was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  certain  persons,  who»  in 
the  same  year  in  which  they  obtained  the  grant  (1543^)  con- 
veyed it  to  Richard  Page,  Esq.  The  family  of  Pag^  long  pos- 
sessed very  considerable  property  in  the  coqnty  of  Middlesex- 
and  this  esUte  remained  vested  in  that  family  until  1802,  in 

which 

Hone.  H.9  formed  bis  itj  le  and  loaoncr  from  a  cpDtemplation  oi  the  works 
of  Ghisolfi.  In  Piikiiigloii  (Fasielis  edit.  p.  3R2.)  »t  ii  obserred  thai  "  m 
his  latter  time  his  pictures  were  distinguishable  bjr  a  tree  and  broad  touch, 
but  are  feeble  in  their  colournig  and  effect." — ^The  paintings  noticed  above  ar« 
in  his  Lest  and  most  vigorous  st  vie. 

*  See  a  copious  description  of  the  cuins  and  other  articles  ciiscovered,  in 
Gough's  additions  to  Camden  for  iln/'count^-  of  Middlesex.— It  may  be  re- 
collected that  Ur.  Stukele^r  (Iiin.  Curios.  11.  3,)  coigecturatl.v  asserts  that, 
CftisiTaUan  had  hii  seat  at  Harrow. 

^  for  a  notice  of  tliis  Pr?Ory  vide  mntc,  article  Hamp  ^jsd. 
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Mrhich  yeftr  it  was  parphased  6t  Richard  Page,  Esq.  by  tht 
present  proprietor,  John  Gray,  Esq. 

The  mansion  was  rebnilt  by  Mr.  Gray  about  the  year  1811, 
in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance;  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
park,  comprising  more  than  250  acres  of  fine  undulating  land, 
well  ornamented  with  wood. 

On  Sudbury  Crrecut  and  on  the  rise  of  the  hilV,  are  several 
tasteful  fillas,  most  desirably  situated. 


KINGSBURY 

adjoins  Harrow  on  the  8outh*east,  having  Hendon,  Whitchurch, 
and  Wilsdon  for  its  boundaries  in  other  directions.  This  parish 
adds  another  instance  to  those  already  adduced,  respecting  the 
existence  of  rural  and  secluded  scenery  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  metropolis.  At  King$kuxy  Green  there  are  a  few  resi- 
dences of  an  ornamental  character ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
and  that  of  a  district  called  t^e  Hide,  which  borders  on  the 
£dgware  road,  the  whole  parish  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
This  parochial  district  comprises  1515  acres  of  land ;  of  which 
about  30  are  woodland,  60  arabi«,  and  the  remainder  under 
grass. 

From  the  name  of  this  place  (which  is  written  Ckingeiberie  in 
Domesday)  it  would  appear  to  have  formerly  contained  a  royal 
residence.  King  Edward  the  Confessor  g^vo  to  Westmiastef 
Abbey,  at  the  time  that  he  confirmed  to  that  fouiulation  the 
manor  of  Chelsea,  a  third  of  the  fruit  growing  '*  in  his  woodt 
at  Kyngesbyrig  ;^  and  it  is  probable  that  a  palace  in  this  n^i^h* 
bourhood  had  appertained  to  some  of  the  preceding  Saxon  mo- 
narchs. 

The  Piorish  C&ureh  is  a  small  Gothic  structure,  consisting  of  % 

nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  wooden  turret  and  a  spire  at  iha 

west  end.    The  furniture  is  of  a  neglected  and  homely  ch^acr 

ter.    In  the  chancel,  and  enclosed  by  the  rails  of  the  commn- 

6  niou 
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nion  table,  is  a  gravestone  to  the  memory  of  John  Bui,  Gent. 
servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  as  Gentleman  of 
the  Poultry.  (1621)  and  that  of  Thonias  Scudamore,  another 
servant  to  these  monarch?  for  the  term  of  47  years  (162G.) 

The  floor  of  the  nave  contains  the  most  ancient  monument  in 
the  church,  which  has  brasses  of  the  deceased  and  eighteen 
children,  together  with  the  following  inscription  in  old  English 
characters : 

Pray  for  the  Soules  of  John  Sheppard  and  jinn  and  Matilda 
his  wives,  which  John  deceased  XV.  April,  the  year  of  our 
J#ord  M,V'XX®on  whose  Soules  Jesu  have  m'cy. 

This  humble  structure,  and  the  site  which  it  occupies,  have 
ftfibrded  matter  of  curious  research  to  the  antiquary.  Dr. 
Stukeley  imagines  that  the  church  stands  within  the  area  of  a 
Roman  camp,  which  was  Ceesar's  second  station  after  his  pre* 
turned  passage  of  the  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes.*  Mr.  Gale, 
in  allusion  to  this  opinion,  observes,  that  it  certainly  lies  near 
the  great  Roman  road,  which  led  from  London  to  Sulloniaca, 
and  thence  to  Verulamium  (St  Alban-s},  Kingsbury  church 
was  visited  by  the  latter  antiquary  in  the  summer  of  1750,  and 
is  described  by  him  as  being  chiefly  built  of  Roman  bricks  ; 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  thought  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
rains  of  Verulam  ;  but  which  Mr.  Gale  supposed  to  have  coma 
from  the  Kingsbury,  or  Filla  Regia,  whence  the  parish  appears 
to  derive  its  name.  Mr.  Gale  measured  many  of  these  bricks, 
and  found  them  to  be  of  the  following  dimensions : — length 
16  inches  and  i ;  breadth  11  inches  and  i;  thicHnesSa  2  inchea 
andt. 

The  alleged  existence  of  a  Roman  castrametation   on  this 
spot,  may,  possibly,  be  one  of  those  chimerical  speculations 
in  which  Dr.  Stukeley  was  accustomed  to  indulge  ;  but,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  worthy   of  notice,  that  a  field  adjoining  the 
'  churchy 

*  Stakeley's  account  of  be  Brill,  prcfiied  to  hb  Iter  Bor^tile,  p.  9« 
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chttrch-yardf  exhibits  evident  marks  of  an  arfificial  inequality 
of  surface. 

This  church  is  a  donative^  or  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  performed  cleri* 
cal  duty  here  for  a  few  months. 

John  Lyon>  the  founder  of  Harrow  School,  possessed  pro- 
perty in  Kingsbury.  In  the  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  bis 
scholastic  establishmeDty  he  directs  that  the  governors  ''  shall 
see  and  provide  that  tenn  loads  of  wood,  that  is  to  say,  six 
good  loads  of  lath  bavines,  and  fewer  good  loads  of  tall  wood, 
shall  be  yeareiy  brought  into  ye  schoolehouse  from  his  lands 
att  Kingsbury,  to  and  for  ye  comon  use  of  ye  scbollers  of 
ye  said  schoole.'** 

As  a  person  of  eminence  connected  with  this  parish,  al- 
though only  by  a  temporary  residence,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Goldsmith  lodged  for  some  time  at  a  farm-house,  not 
far  distant  from  the  six-mile  stone  on  Kingsbury  Hide.  He 
engaged  this  lodging  for  the  purpose  of  deep  retirement, 
while  preparinjg  his  History  of  Animated  Nature.  His  recluse 
habitation  was  visited  by  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad, 
and  Mr.  BoswelL  The  latter  gentleman  has  inserted ,  a  notice 
of  this  visit  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  appears  that  Gold- 
smith was  not  at  home,  *'  but  having  a  curiosity,''  writes  Mr. 
Boswell,  **  to  see  his  apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found  curious 
scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the  walls,- 
with  a  black-lead  pencil.^t 

HENDON. 

This  extensive  parisb>  which  is  seven  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  contains,  according  to  Lysons,  8204  acres 
^f  land,  lies  to  the  west  of  Finchley,  and  is  bounded  at  its 

extremities 

*  Harl.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  S3U. 
t  Beiwell*!  Lif«  of  Joboion,  VoL  I.  p.  374,  4to.  edit. 
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•xM'emities  by  the  parishes  of  Hainpstead  and  Barnet.  U  coni- 
prises  a  fine  district,  varied  in  feature  by  considerable  ine- 
qualities of  surface,  the  heights  comma^nding  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospects,  and  the  TalWys  falling  in  gentle  slopes^ 
agreeably  sprinkled  with  ornamental  timber.  The  land  is 
principally  laid  out  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  traveller 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  mu^t  regret  the  want  of  those 
pleasing  vicissitudes  of  aspect  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  plough.  This  deficiency,  however,  which  is  common  to 
the  Middlesex  borders  of  the  metropolis^  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  fields  constantly 
kept  in  a  state  of  artificial  fertility  for  the  annual  production  of 
hay,  which  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  parish,  and  is 
highly  esteemed*  The  natural  beauty  of  this  situation,  and 
its  easy  distance  firom  London,  have  led  to  the  construction  of 
many  clusters  of  respectable  dwellings  within  the  parish^  each 
of  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  separate  village,  while 
the  general  landscape  is  adorned  rather  ihau  incumbered  by 
the  whole. 

According  to  Camden  and  Nordeu,  s(  Roman  road,*  sop* 
posed  to  be  the  Watling  Street,  passed  along  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain,  ancl  all  knowledge  q^ 
its  course  is  lost^f 

The  history  of  property  in  this  parish  is  traced  to  an  early 
period.  Archbishop  Dunstan,  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  cer« 
tain  ancient  charters,  but  which  it  must  be  confessed  are  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  to  have  given  the  manor  of  Heandune, 

purchased 

*  Norclen  describes  tliis  picsuiued  Roman  ruad  as  "  an  auncient  higfi 
waie>  leading  to  Fdgaworlli  through  an  ulde  lane,  called  HendonwanU." 
Spec.  Brit.  p.  15.  It  nia^  be  observed  that  Nordeii,  as  a  resident,  nust 
)iftve  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  this  parish. 
l*he  (Wdicativu  to  bis  "  Surveyor's  Dialogue  ;**  4to.  1607,  is  dated  frum  bi6 
**  poor^  boQft  at  liendon.'* 

t  A  iane  leading  through  Collin  Deep  into  the  Edgvrare  road  is  called,  in 
gjd  Surveys,  •*  Ancient  SJUect." 
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porcbMed  by  him  for  a  few  Bnaatine  pvec^  of  gold,  to  Wti/t- 
minster  Abbey,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  King  Edwarct. 

In  the  Norman  Surrey  the  name  of  this  phice  is  writilen  Han* 

iione,  and  the  manor  i&  there  stated  to  be  held  by  the  Abbot 
of  St  Peter's.  There  was  land  to  sistteen  piottghs.  A  priest 
had  one  virgate  (which  protes  the  existence  of  a  church 
at  that  early  period).  There  was  meadow  sufficient  for  two 
oxen,  and  pannage  for  one  thonsahd  hogs.  The  whole  ralut 
eight  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  twdve  pounds.* 

The  principal  manor  was  granted  away  from  the  church* 
subject  to  a  reserved  rent,  by  Gervase  de  BIbis,  Abbot  (ff 
Westminster^  a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen,  and  it  remained 
in  lay  hands  till  1319.  During  a  part  of  this  time  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  le  Rous  family,  who  probably  bad  a  re- 
sidence here,  for  in  the  50th  of  Henry  III.  Geoffrey  le  Rous, 
sheriff*  of  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks,  petitioned  for  a 
remuneration  for  the  burning  of  his  houses  and  corn,  and  for 

*  the  loss  of  horses,  Arms,  clothes,  and  other  goods,  of  which  hft 
had  been  despoiled  at  his  manor  qf  Hendon,  by  John  de  Eg* 
Ville,  and  other  turbulent  chiefs  of  that  period,  to  whom  he 
might  officially  have  made  himself  obnoxious.  In  the  year 
mentioned  above  (1313)  Richard  le  Rous  exchanged  thfs 
manor  tvith  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  for  that  of  Hodford,t 
in  the  same  parish  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  tnade  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  bishopric  of  Westminster.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  that  see  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  Sir  Williarfi 
Herbert,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  the  year 
1757,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  celebrattjd  David 
Garrick;  by  whose  devisees  it  was  again  sold,  in  1790.  to  the 
late  John  Boild,  Esq. ;  and  it  is  now,  under  the  direction  of  the 

r  Court 

*  ftai^d\fcn*S  TratU.  of  l>onits.  for  MidHkseK,  p.  II. 
*    \  This  name  is  still  retained  by  some  of  the  lands  l>elanging  tu  tbe  Dctu 
And  Ctiapter  of  Wesimroster*  at  Nor^K  Bad    borderi»|^  oa  Uanpsiiiad 
Heatlt. 
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Court  of  Chancery^  in  the  faandft  Mr.  Richard  Lowndesi  whof 
has  a  mortgage  on  the  estate. 

This  parish  possesses  a  singalar  Immunity,  which  was  granted 
as  early  as  the  year  1066,  and  was  confirmed  by  various  sub- 
sequent charters.  King  Edward,,  by  charter  bearing  date  the 
9th  Jan.  1066,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westmin- 
ster, divers  lands  in  Hendon^  and  freed  the  inhabitants  from 
all  tolls,  both  by  land  and  water.  Henry  III.  and  Richard  II. 
by  charters,  the  first  dated  at  Woodstock,  in  the  9th  year,  and 
the  latter  at  Westminster,  in  the  17th  year,  of  their  respective 
reigns,  confirmed  these  immunities ;  which  were  further  con- 
ceded and  confirmed  by  the  several  charters  of  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.  and  James  I.  Lastly  William  and  Mary,  by  their 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster  the  7th  of  September  in 
the  5th  year  of  their  reign,  granted  and  confirmed  to  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Rawlinson,  Knt.  and  Serjeant  at  Law,  the  charters  of  their 
predecessors,  with  all  their  privileges ;  and,  thereby  ''  freed 
the  inhabitants  of  Hendon  from  all  tolls  in  all  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  from  all  street  tolls,  and  ^vtry  other  toll  whatever, 
in  every  fair  and  every  market,  and  every  bridge,  and  every 
way  and  water,  and  also  by  sea,  for  themselves  and  their  wares, 
for  ever."* 

The  name  of  this  place  was  originally  written  Heandune, 
and  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words  which  signify  High- 
down,  and  which  therefore  apply  very  correctly  to  its  elevated 
circumstances  of  situation*  Among  the  different  hamlets  scat* 
tered  over  the  parish,  the  following  deserve  particular  notice. 

Mill  Hill  is  a  fine  swell,  of  ground,  which  rises  by  an 
easy  progress  to  a  considerable  height.  Different  points  in  the 
ascent  command  delightful  prospects,  in  which  the  churches 
of  Harrow  and  Hendon  are  conspicuous  objects,  while  in  the 
extreme  distance  are  dimly  seen  the  towers  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The 

*  ObligingYj  communicated  by  Thomas  NicoIIi  Esq.  of  Copt  Hall,  in  tliH 
parish,  whu  poti«ssss  (hs  vrigiaal  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
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The  houses  in  this  sUuation  form  a  considerable  village,  and 
many  constitate  respectable  femily  residences,  widely  detacb- 
ed|  and  surrounded  by  extensive  and  well  arranged  grounds. 

A  coroiuodious  seat,  built,  and  for  many  years  occupied  by 
the  late  Sir  John  William  Anderson,  Bart,  and  now  the  resi- 
dence of  his  widow,  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  and  retired  sitoa*     > 
lion,  and  commands  from  the  grounds  extensive  and  richly  va- 
ried views.    A  handsome  mansion  in  the  same  vicinity,  built 
of  brick  in  a  manner  unusually  substantial,   and  which  is  en- 
titled  to  notice  by  its  judicious  and  chaste  style  of  architectore, 
was  lately  the  residence  of  Capt.  Williams,  and  since  of  Mr. 
Prior,  recently  deceased.      The  attached  grounds,  which  ace 
chiefly  used  as  pasture-laud,  comprise  about  100  acres.     A 
Gothic  dairy,  of  unique  elegance,   and  8plendi<liy  decorated, 
was  built  in  these  grounds,  at  the  expense  of  more  thaa  ont 
thousand  pounds,  by  the  former  proprietor.     A  house  on  the 
same  hill  was  for   many  years  the  property  and  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  who  pursued  the  study  of  natural 
history  with  eminent  success,  and  formed  a  curious  botanical 
garden.     lAnneus  commemorated  a  visit  to  this  .garden  by«^ 
planting  several  trees.     These  premises  were  afterwards  pur* 
chased  by  means  of  a  subscription  among  th^  class  of  Dissen- 
ters termed  Independents,  for  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  gram* 
nar-school,  which  is  said  to  be  conducted  with  great  judg- 
ment.   By  the  present  occupiers  one  of  the  out  buildings  has 
been  converted  into  a  chapel.      This  is   the  only  dissenting 
place  of  worship  in  the  parish,  and  is  but  thinly  attended. 

There  still  remains  on  Mill  Hill,  though  in  an  almost  ruinotis 
state,  one  of  the  ancient  domestic  structures  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  building  is  in  the  best  taste  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  walls  of  one  of  the  apartmei^ts  are  curiously 
painted  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  over  the  chim- 
ney are  the  initials  of  the  Nicoll  family.  The  house  is  now 
divided,  and  tenanted  by  the  poor ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that , 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  entirely  to  decay.  Here  are,  like- 
wise , 
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Wi&e«  six  uii-ehdowed  almshouses,  **  for  the  use  of  the  poore, 
erected  in  1693^  at  the  sole  charge  of  Thomas  Niekoll,  Gent/' 

HiGHWooD-uiLL,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  spot  last  no* 
ticed,  ig  a  still  bolder  emiiiencep  and  is  adorned  by  severai 
handsome  villas,  from  which  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  and 
lichly^-cultivated  expanse  of  country.  We  cannot  quit  this 
place  without  observing  that  Mrs.  Porter,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  deserved  respect  by  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  resided 
here  for  many  years. 

Pagb  Street  is  the  name  bestowed  on  a  stuall  hamlet  whicb- 
lies  in  a  valley  between  Mill-hill  and  the  church  of  Heodon. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  here  is  O^t  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Thoft.  Nicoll,  Esq.*  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family 
which  has  possessed  considerable  landed  property  in  this- 
parish  from  a  very  early  period.  This  house  was  built  by 
Bandall  Nicoll,  an  ancestor  of  its  present  possessor,  in  1637* 
The  front,  Which  remains  unaltered,  and  which  looks  upon  an 
•extensive  lawn,  skined  by  ornamental  plantations,  and  shaded 
with  venerable  trees,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  archi- 
lecture  of  that  age.  William  Le  Blanc,  Esq.  has  also,  a  hand* 
!  family-residence  in  this  part  of  the  parish. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Church  End,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
a  duster  of  houses  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
is  Hendan  Place,  the  property  of  John  Carbonell*  Esq.  but  at 
present  unoccupied.  On  the  site  of  this  mansion  stood  a  ve* 
oerable  building,  the  manor*hogse  of  Hendon,  which  was  used, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  country  residence 
by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.    It  was  here  that  Cardinal  Wol- 

sey 

*  This  gcnlleroau  married  Catlieiine,  Uic  daaghter  of  WilliatB  Lewis,  Esq. 
S  resident  in  tliis  |4irish,  who  is  distingublicd  as  well  by  a  taste  for  scientific 
;iursuits,  as  for  his  citeosiTS  acquaJAtaiice  with  the  various  brsacbes  ^ 
natural  bistorj. 
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4ey  Brst  redted,  when  travelling,  in  a  «tate  of  disgrace,  tO' 
warcU  York.*  Norden*  writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  de* 
scribes  the  manor-house  as  the  property  of  Sir  Edward  Her- 
bert, Knt.  and  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  I^nl.  ''one 
of  hir  Majesties  most  honourable  privie  counsell/'f  Tho 
family  of  Nicoll  appear  to  have  resided  here  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  l7th  century.  The  house  was  purchased,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century  succeeding,  by  Thomas  Snow,  Esq. 
who  took  down  the  ancient  building,  which  is  described  as 
having  contained  '<  a  spacious  gallery,''  and  erected  the  pre« 
sent  structure.  The  Earl  of  Northampton  was  afterwards  for 
some  time  resident  here. 

Hendon  Place  is  a  well -proportioned  and  handsome  man* 
sion,  comprising  a  body  and  two  wings.  The  interior  is  spa-> 
cious,  and  adapted  to  the  occupation  of  a  family,  living  on  a 
liberal  and  hospitable  scale.  A  detached  balUroom,  of  noble 
dimensions,  has  been  added  to  the  structure,  which  communi- 
cates  with  the  chief  apartments  through  the  medium  of  a  light 
arcade.  The  grounds  are  rendered  attractive  by  various  pic- 
turesque undulations,  and  are  watered  by  the  river  Brent, 
which  is  here  artificially  widened,  and  forms,  with  its  hand* 
some  bridge,  an  interesting  feature  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. 

Among  the  Bne  sprinklings  of  wood  which  enrich  these  pre- 
mises, occur  two  cedars,  of  a  good  growth  and  flourishing 
aspect.  It  may  be  observed  that  few  English  counties  afiurd 
finer  specimens  of  this  hardy  native  of  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Libanus,  than  Middlesex  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  these  examples  formerly  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Hendon  Place.    This  tree  was  blown  down  by 

Part  IV.  2X  the 

*  The  Cardinal,  *'  bafing  sent  to  London  for  livery  clothes  for  hU  seTvanti 
that  should  ride  with  him,  in  the  heginning  of  Passion  Week,  before  Easter^ 
^t  forward  and  rode  from  Richmond  to  a  place  of  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ftar  at  Heoden."    Stow*t  Annals,  Edit.  1631,  4to.  p.  555. 
t  Spec.  Brit.  p.  tl 


\ 
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the  high  wind  on  the  1st  of  January^  1779.  Sir  John  Cullufw 
iid  a  communication  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  thus  states 
its  dimensions :  height,  70  feet ;  diameter  of  Uie  horizontal 
extent  of  its  branches,  100  feet ;  circatnference  of  the  trnnk^ 
at  7  feet  from  the  ground,  10^  feet ;  at  13  feet  from  ihle  ground, 
20  feet ;  the  limbs  were  from  6  to  12  fleet  in  girth.* 

In  Brent  Street  is  a  spacious  house,  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  Stafford  Price,  Es^.  This  was  formerly  a  seat  of 
the  WhichcoteSf  and  afterwards  of  Sir  WiHiam  RawHnson^ 
whose  monument  we  shall  shortly  notice  in  the  church.  Al- 
though modernised  in^  prevailing  character,  some  parts  of  this 
residence  appear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  *  The  ad« 
joining  grounds  alFord  fine  specimens  of  the  Tulip^ee,  Acacta 
and  Oriental  Plane,  in  a  state  of  luxuriant  maturity  not  often 
to  be  witnessed.  In  the  same  Street  are  likewise,  many  other 
handsome  dwellings,  occupied  by  respectable  families ;  and, 
at  the  lower  part,  a  bridge  over  the  river  Brent  leads  to  Gol- 
fer's Green,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  road  to 
Ilnropstead,  and  contains  many  ornamented  villas  and  cottages^ 
surrounded  with  plantations. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Hendon  is  placed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
and  is  an  interesting  object  from  many  parts  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  building  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  erected  at  different  times;  from 
which  circumstance  it  loses  all  pr^rensions  to  consistency  oT 
design,  while,  perhaps,  as  a  rural  structure,  it  acquires  from 
the  same  cause  an  accession  of  what  may  be  termed  the  pic- 
turesque of  architecture.  At  the  west  is  a  square  tower  of 
stone,   with  embattled  parapets,  evidently  the   most  ancient 

part 

*  Soe  Gent.  Mag.  for  177V*  Sir  Juhn  CuIIum  observes  furthdr^  that  the 
soil  in  which  Uie  tree  grew  is  a  strong  clay  ;  timt  iis  roots  had  not  spread 
wide,  nor  taken  a  d«ep  hold  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  iis  fall,  it  did  not  b\  • 
pear  to  have  attained  maturity.  lie  add^'that  the  gardener^  tM-u  ycnn  bcfur« 
Hiis  c«dar  wai  blows  down,  sold  Ihe  cones  which  i{  produced  fur  50/. 


|)att  of  this  fabric.    The  greater  portion  of  the  church  waft 
probably  erected  late  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  interior  comprises  a  double  chancel/  nave,  and  north 
and  south  aisles,  the  latter  portions  being  divided  by  broad 
pointed  arches.  Attached  to  the  wail  of  the  north  chancells 
the  monument  of  Edmund  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester ,  who 
died  Aug.  26th,  1714.  The  monument  is  of  veined  marble^ 
^nd  is  highly  decorated.  On  the  same  wftll  is  the  monambnt 
of  Sir  Willia/n  RawUnson,  Km.  one  of  the  Commissioaerft  of 
the  Great  Seal*  (llth  May,  1703).  The  effigies  of  the  dc- 
ceased  is  represented,  in  a  semi-recumbent  attitude,  with  the 
Chancellor's  robe  and  in-'igni?.  At  the  west-end  of  the  church 
is  the  burial  place  of  Sir  Francis  Whichccte,  Bart,  and  his  fa- 
mily ;  over  which  is  an  apartment  fitted  up  and  used  as  a 
vestry  room*  by  permission  of  Sir  Francis.  On  the  sonth  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  moral  monument  to  several  of  the  family 
of  Colmore,  of  Warwickshire.  This  monument  is  the  tvork  of 
Flaxman,  and  is  adorned  by  small  figures  of  Faith  apd  Hope, 
designed  and  executed  with  exquisite  simplicity.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  same  part  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  monument 
to  the  memory  of  several  branchvs  of  the  Herbert  family, 
many  of  whom  afe  buried  in  this  church. 

The  font  is  square,  and  from  its  large  dimensions  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  entire  immersion  of  the  infant  bap- 
tized. On  each  side  are  ronges  of  plain  pillars,  sustaining 
round-headed,  interlaced  arches.  This  is  a  pleasing  relic  of 
Norman  workmanship,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ex- 
terior has  been  painted  to  imitate  the  wainscot-colour  of  the 
pews. 

In  the  churchyard  are  i\\e  following  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions which  demand  notice  : — Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  Bart,  who 
litfs  buried,  together  with  his  father  and  only  son,  in  a  vault 

3X2  beneath 

*  It  nity  be  remarked,  as  ratlier  a  singular  feataro  in  regard  to  tbe  farnt- 
lure  of  Uiis  cbarcb,  that  there  are  pews  on  the  north  and  south  sides  ^  the 
communion  table»  which  abut  on  the  east  wall. 
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beneath  the  church,  is  com tn^ni orated  by  an  aUar-Comb  in  the 
church-yard,  with  a  Latin  inscription  of  some  length.  Sir  Jo- 
seph rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  oar  national  antiquities  and  municipal  rights.  lie  died  in 
1781.*  Near  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard,  on  the  south 
side,  IS  an  upright  stone  la  Nathaniel  Hone,  Esq,  R.  A.  anil 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  arts  at  Florence,  (1784).  On 
the  same  side  of  this  cemetery  is  the  gravestone  of  Sarah 
Gundry,  who  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  74,  with  the  fotlow- 
ing  poetical  inscription : 

Header  !  slie  wanderM  all  this  desert  llironglr. 

In  search  uf  happiness,  nor  found  repose 

Till  she  had  reach'd  the  borders  of  this  waste. 

Full  many  a  flower  that  blossom'd  in  her  path 
^  She  stoop*d  to  gntheri  and  the  fruit  she  pluck'd 

That  hung  from  many  a  tempting  bough— all  but 
''  ilie  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  tree  uf  life. 

^*  This 'flung  Its  fragrance  to  the  gate,  and  spread 

Its  blushing  beauties :  That  its  healing  leaves 

Displayed,  and  fruit  immortal,  all  in  vain. 

8he  neither  tasted  nor  adinir'd-^aiid  found 

All  that  she  chose  and  trusted  fair  but  false  I 

The  flowers  no  sooner  galhcr'd  than  they  faded  ; 

The  fruits  enchanting,  dust  and  bitterness  ; 
'*  And  all  the  world  a  wilderness  of  care. 

Wearied,  dispirited,  and  near  the  close 

Of  this  eventful  course,  she  sought  the  plant 

That  long  her  heedless  haste  o'erlook'd,  and  |>fof 'd 

Its  sovereign  virtues :  underneath  its  shade 

Outstretch'd,  drew  from  her  wounded  feet  liie.  Miorcs^ 

Shed  the  last  tear,  breath'd  the  last  sigh,,  and  lu.Te 

The  ngcd  Pilgrim  rests  in  trembling  li0|te.  ^ 

^  Sec  many  interesiing  partrcolars  coaceming  Sir  J(»bcph  Aylofle,  in  Ni- 

-thols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  III. 

t  At  the  west  end  of  the  church-yard  may  be  noticed  tlie  iollowing  strange 

inKrJj>tion; 

«'Pai»f 
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There  arp,  also,  in  the  churchyard,  many  inscriptions  to  the 
family  of  Manh  ;  and  it  mast  be  noticed  that  this  family  have 
dwelt  on  their  own  property  in  the  parish  of  Hendon,  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  present  time.* 

Th«  benefice  of  Hendon  is  vicarial,  but  it  anciently  cou> 
fltituted  both  a  rectory  and  vicarage,  the  former  bein<{  a  sine- 
cure ;  and  the  rectors  presented  the  vicars  until  the  year  1477, 
when  this  church  was  appropriated  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Westminster,  with  whom  the  right  of  presentation  remained 
until  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses.  The  advowsorr  was, 
at  a  period  shortly  subsequent,  granted  with  the  manor  to  the 
Herbert  family,  and  it  descended  in  conjunction  with  the  ma- 
norial property  until  the  year  1794,  when  it  was  purchased 
of  the  late  John  Bond,  Esq.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edridge. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  are  substantial  Alms* 
houses  for  six  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  erected  in  1729, 
in  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  2000/.  made  by  Robert  Daniel, 
in  the  year  1681,  for  the  purpose  of  building  ''  an  almshouse 
within  twelve  miles  of  London.^'  Contiguous  to  the  Alms- 
houses is  a  School  for  gratuitous  education,  built  in  1766,  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  John  Bennet,  on  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  granted  by  the  then  lord  of  the  manor,  David  Garrick* 
Esq.  Mr.  Bennet  also  bequeathed  the  sum  of  100/.  for  the 
benefit  of  this  school.  Several  benefactions  have  smce  occur* 
red  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  charity 

2X3  sermons, 

"  Poor  llaJph'o  lies  beneath  this  rood,  and  sure  he  must  be  blesti 
Fur  tho*  he  could  do  nothing  good,  he  meaut  to  do  the  best. 

Think  of  your  souls,  ye  guilty  throng, 
Who  knowing  what  is  r i^bt,  do  wrong," 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  yard  is  a  poetical  inscription,  of  a  ludicrous  cast, 
tu  Thomas  Crossfield,  who  was  the  person  tried,  in  1796,  for  conspiring  th« 
death  of  his  Majesty,  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow  from  an  air  gun.  He  is 
•oinmeroorated  as  an  uodesigniug  but  '*  heedless  Fellow." 

*  The  eiistiiig  repreyeotative  of  the  family  is  n  furner  and  wheelwright. 
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aertnons^  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish 
are  now  instructed  ijy  means  of  this  institution.  A  clothing 
fund  is»  lil(ewise>  formed,  from  which  forty 'two  of  the  cbil* 
dren  best  approve4  for  good  behaviour  were  clothed  in  the  last 
year  (1814}.    Dr.  Bell's  system  is  adopted  in  this  school. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  EDMONTON 

•ccopies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county ,  and  is  bound- 
cd  on  the  north,  ^be  north-east,  and  the  ivest,  by  Hertford- 
shire. On  t)ie  south- east  it  is  separated  from  Essex  by  the 
river  Lea;  and  is  met,  towards  the  sooth-west,  by  the  hundi:ed 
of  OssalstoiL 

TOTTENHAM. 

The  village  90  termed  is  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Lon- 
doq,  and  is  divided  into  four  districts,  called  the  Middle; 
Lower  ;  High-Cross  ;  and  Wood-Green,  wards. 

This  parish,  according  to  Bedwell,*  is  nearly  15  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Walthamstow 
in  Essex  by  the  river  Lea  ;  on  the  north  it  meets  the  parish  of 
Edmonton ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Hornsey  and  Friern* 
Barnet;  and  on  the  south  by  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newingtoiu 
Much  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  consists  of  grass-land, 
which  is  used  fpr  farming  purposes.  The  western  division  is 
watered  by  the  circuitous  progress  of  the  New  River ;  and  a 
little  brook,  termed  the  Mosell,  which  rises  at  Muswell-hill, 
passes  through  the  village,  and  shortly  unites  with  a  branch  of 
the  Lea. 

Ths 
*  History  of  Totteahain,  |>.  104, 
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The  name  of  this  place  is  written  Toteham  in  Domesday, 
and  the  manor  was  then  held  of  the  King  by  the  Countess  Ju« 
tilth.  It  answered  for  five  hides,*  and  there  was  land  to  ten 
ploughs.  Besides  the  usual  enumeration  of  villanest  bordars, 
and  cottagers^  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  record  that 
^  there  were  two  foreigners  of  one  hide  and  three  virgates ; 
and  a  pt  iest,  who  had  half  a  hide/'  The  whole  value  w^s 
'<  bwenty-five  pounds,  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  three  ounces 
of  gold  ;  when  received  ten  pounds ;  in  King  Edward's  time 
twenty-six  poond8."t 

The  manor  of  Tottenham  remained  single  and  entire  until 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  ;  and,  during  the  years  inter* 
vening  between  the  Conquest  and  the  date  of  its  division,  its 
Lords  experienced  some  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In 
the  reign  ot  Mdward  the  Confessor  the  manor  had  been  the 
property  of  Earl  Waltheof,  son  to  Siward,  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland,  who  defeated  the  Scottish  usurper  Macbeth.  This 
Waltheof  was  once  much  favoured  by  the  Conqueror,  whose 
niece  Judith  he  had  married.  But  he  was  accused  of  designs 
inimical  to  the  state^  and  was  beheaded  at  Winchester ;  thus 
affording,  as  is  believed,  the  first  instance  of  a  nobleman  un* 
dergoing  decapitation  in  England.  We  have  stated  that  the 
Countess  Judith  (his  widow)  held  the  manor  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  This  lady  had  three  daughters,  and  the  estate  passed 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  Maud,  who  was  married  first  to  Simon 
de  St.  Liz,  a  Norman  noble;  and  secondly  to  David,  son  of 
Malcolm  IIL  King  of  Scotland.  David  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  ;  and  by  favour  of  the  English  monarch  (Henry  L) 
retained  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  and  all  the  lands 
which  bad  belonged  to  Earl  Waltheof.  The  manor  now,  for 
more  than  a  century,  reip^^ined  annexed  to  the  Earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  and  passed  vi  ith  that  earldom,  by  royal  grants, 

2X4  to 

*  Itappeari,  from,  a  Survey  taken  .in  the  yvw  1254,  that  a  hidciu  thil 
naoor  consisted  of  13t  acres. 

f  Bawdwen*s  Trans,  of  Domesday, 
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to  various  distinguished  persons  connected  in  blood  with  th€ 
Scottish  crown.  John>  Earl  of  Chester  and  Huntingdon,  mar- 
ried Helen,  daughter  of  Llewellin,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  by 
this  pernicious  woman,  as  it  is  generally  supposed^  be  was 
poisoned,  in  the  year  1237*  His  wido\T  shortly  married  So^ 
beirt  de  Quincy ;  and,  in  the  year  1254,  a  survey  was  taken 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  lady,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
divided  between  the  three  co-heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Huntingdon,  her  former  husband. 

These  co-heirs  were  Robert  de  Brus  (well  known  as  compe- 
titor for  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  the  next  named  person ;) 
John  de  Baliol ;  and  Henry  de  Hastings.  From  this  period  a 
third  portion  of  the  estate  was  called  the  manor  of  Brutes,  a 
name  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  This  manor  re- 
mained in  the  De  Brus  family  till  their  lands  in  England  were 
seized  by  King  Edward  II.  on  account  of  a  claim  to  the  Scott- 
ish crown  preferred  by  Robeit^  son  of  the  Earl  of  Annandale. 
By  Edward  III.  a  subdivision  of  the  manor  took  place  ;  but  a 
re-union  occurred  in  1429,  in  the  person  of  John  Gedeney, 
who  was  an  Alderman  of  London. 

The  manor  of  Baliols  was  wrested  from  iu  legal  owner  at 
an  earlier  period.  On  the  memorable  revolt  of  John  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland,  Edward  I.  seized  this  manor,  and  bestowed 
it  on  John,  Duke  of  Britanny  and  Earl  of  Cornwall.  On  the 
death  of  that  Duke,  King  Edward  gave  the  manor  to  William 
Dawbenyi  "  in  consideration  of  his  military  services  '/*  and 
from  this  family  the  estate  acquired  a  fresh  appellation,  and 
was  termed  the  manor  of  Dawbenys.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty likewise  centered  in  the  person  of  John  Gedeney,  the 
miderman  before  mentioned  ;  as  did  the  third  part,  styled  the 
manor  qf  Peminrokc^,  from  having  been  vested  for  some  timeifl 
the  family  of  de  Valence,  Earls  pf  Pembroke. 

The  manors  thus  united  have  ever  since  passed  through  the 
same  hands.  By  King  Henry  VIII.  they  were  granted  to  Sir 
WiUiaiA  Coiiiptoti,     In  ^626,  they  were  purchased  by  Hugh 

tord 
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Lord  Colerane*  from  whom  they  descended  to  Henry  Lord 
Colerane,  an  antiquary  of  much  taste,  who  composed  an  essay 
towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tottenham.*  Henry, 
the  third  Lord^  married  into  the  family  of  Hanger ;  but  hit 
marriage  was  attended  with  such  peculiar  circumstances  of  in- 
felicity, that^  in  less  than  three  years,  his  lady  utterly  forsook 
his  bed  and  house.  It  appears  that  he  repeatedly  solicited  her 
to  return;  but  finding,  from  the  experience  of  ixoeniy years, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  a  sense  of  duty,  he  re- 
ceived as  a  companion  a  French  lady,  of  the  name  of  Duples- 
sis,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  born  in  Italy,  and  married 
after  his  death,  to  the  late  James  Townsend,  Esq.  Alderman  of 
London.  To  this  daughter  his  Lordship  bequeathed  all  his 
•states;  but,  as  the  devisee  was  an  alien,  these  manors  es- 
cheated to  the  crown,  A  grant  of  them,  however,  was  after- 
wards obtained  by  Alderman  Town&end.  The  son  of  that 
gentleman,  Henry  Hare  Townsend,  Esq.  sold  the  estate  in 
1793,  to  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  who  again  sold  it  to  Sir 
William  Curtis,  Bart,  the  present  possessor.  Lands  in  these 
manors  descend  according  to  the  custom  of  Borouj^h  English^f 

The  village  of  Tottenham  principally  consists  of  one  long 
street,  constructed  on  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Ware,  Roy- 
ston,  and  Cambridge.  The  situation  is  unpleasingly  flat ;  and 
the  buildings  are  straggling  and  unequal,  yet  partaking  little 
of  a  rural  character.  .  But  many  of  these  are  substantial  and 
oniaroental  dwellings,  most  respectably  occupied,  and  possess* 
jng  good  attached  grounds,  well  shaded  with  wood. 

This  place  is  often  termed  Toitenkam* high-cross ;  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street,  not  far  from  ttie  centre  of  the  village, 

has 


*  The  origina]  MS.  is  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  but  if  printed  iu 

the  Appendix  to  tbe  History  of  Tottenham,  by  01d6eld  and  Dy^n. 

f  To  the^onogest  son  >  or,  iu  default  of  male  issue,  to  tb«  daughtersji  U 

^hetrs. 

6 
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has  9tood  a  cross  for  many  centuries.*  BedwtlL  in  bit  Historj 
'  of  Tottenham,  describes  this  structure,  in  the  year  1580;  as 
*'  a  eolomne  of  wood,  covered  with  a  square  sheet  of  leade  to 
irhoote  the  water  off  every  way,  undem*  by .  fear  apmres/' 
But,  notwithstanding  the  preservatives  here  noticed,  the  cross 
speedily  afterwards  sank  to  decay;  and,  about  the  year  ItiOO;, 
Dean  Wood,  who  had  a  residence  nearly  adjoiniu^y  builtis 
plain  octangular  cross  of  brick,  which  yet  remaius>  but  baa  re» 
cently  experienced  considerable  alteration.  In  consequence 
of  a  subscription  among  some  of  the  inhabitaats  of  Toiienham> 
a  complete  coveriug  of  stucco  was  bestowed  in  1809>  and,,a( 
the  ^ame  time,  various  eml)€llishment8,  of  the  character  us^lljr 
termed  Gothic*  were  introduced.  These  are  in  the  style  wJiii^k 
prevailed  in  the  Tudor  eraj  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tlidt  tb« 
date  at  which  the  alterations  were  effected  is  not  placed  in  a 
coBspicuotts  situation.  On  each  face  of  the  octagon  is  a  abieM 
with  one  of  the  letters  composing  the  word  Tofenhanh  in  ibf 
M  character. 

Bruce  Castle  (of  which  building  we  present  a  view)  is  situa* 
ted  in  an  agreeable  retirement,  though  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  high-road.  It  would  appear  that  an  ancient  castel- 
lated mansion  long  occupied  this  8ite>  ^d  was  the  residence  of 
Robert  Bruce  (father  of  Robert,  King  of  ScoMand)  who  died  in 
1303.  Sir  William  Compton  probably  rebuilt  the  mansion 
early  in  the  16th  century  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  in  151^ 
King  Henry  VIII.  met  his  sister,  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scota, 
^  at  Maisler  Compton's  house  besids  Tottnara.*'t  While  this 
seat  remained  with  the  Comptons  it  was  likewise  visited  (in 
1576)  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  edifice  (still  retaining  the  term  castle,  though  no  longer 
of  an  embattled  character)  was  renovated,  and  indeed  almost 

completely 

,  •There  wai  formerly  a  chapel,  or  hermila|;e,  at  the  distance  of  about  120 
yards  from  the  Cross  towards  the  south.  Bedwell  describes  it  a«  "  a  liltU 
sqaare  brick  building,  a  prettj  dwelling  for  a  small  family.'* 

t  Lodge's  Ulu^tratlona  of  ]Sngllsh  Hist.  Vol.  J.  p.  12. 


/ 
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compUtely  rebttilt,  by  the  H%t  family  (Lords  Colerafie)  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  J  7th  century.  This  is  a  neat  and  rather 
capacious  structure,  formed  of  bi  ick.  In  the  centre  is  a  square 
tower,  of  the  same  material,  wiih  stucco  finishings^  and  pro- 
vided with  two  wooden  galleries. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  detached 
brick  tower,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Coroptons,  and  which  covers  a  deep  well  that  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  premises  with  water.  Bruce  Castle  is  now  the 
residence  of  John  £de,  Esq.  Some  buildings  at  the  west  end 
have  recently  been  taken  down,  but  the  remainder  of  the  struc- 
ture  has  undergone  a  complete  repair. 

In  the  road  leading  tu  Wood  Green,  termed  White  Hart 
Lane,  are  several  capacious  villas,  and  some  modern  houses, 
of  less  magnitude,  which  are  desirable  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept that  of  standing  in  the  form  of  a  crowded  row.  On  the 
left  hand  of  this  lane,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  Tottenham,  is  the  handsome  residence  of 
Henry,  P.  Sperling,  Esq.  This  is  accouiHed  the  manor-house 
of  Pembrokes,  bi^t  has,  in  fact,  been  Icmg  alienated  from  that 
estate.  The  building  was,  till  within  these  very  few  years, 
surrounded  by  a  moat,"*  over  which  was  a  draw-bridge.  The 
n^oat  was  filled  up  by  the  present  proprietor,  probably  to  the 
advantage  of  bis  grounds,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  and  rural 
character. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  is  enriched  by  many  sub- 
stantial mansions.  Among  the  villas  constructed  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  thoroughfare,  the  m(»st  conspicuous  is  the  property 
and  residence  of  William  Salte,  Esq.  a  building  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  but  enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  present  proprietor.  The  exterior  of  this  man* 
sion  is  calculated  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  opulence  and 

suitable 

m 

•  Pembrokevhouse  is  said,  io  Dyson's  Hist,  of  Tottenham,  "  to  have  been 
buiit  aboat  1636,  for  Soames,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Adoliralty  j  at  whicH 
time  the  moat  wu  dug  an4  walled-in."    Hi  it.  Tott,  p.  24. 
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ftaitable  liberalily  of  establishment  possessed  by  the  £iigli!ifr 
trader^  in  the  villa  of  his  occasional  retirement.  The  nume- 
rous rooms  are  well-adapted  to  the  purpose  of  extensiTe  ho«pi- 
talityj  when  free  from  those  shackles  of  ceremony  and  skate 
which  the  ancient  English  gentleman  usually  declined,  and 
which  are  foreign  to  the  views  and  rank  of  the  English  mer- 
chant in  every  age.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  with  mucb 
judgment  by  Repton^and  are  provided  wiih  fine  greenhouses, 
a  pinery,  &c.  As  an.  occurrence  of  some  interest  connected 
with  this  residence,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Sake  here 
displayed  the  elegant  hospital ity>  so  deairably  orniimental  to  9 
citizen  of  the  upper  class,,  by  entertaining  his  Royal  Highnesi 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge^  and  many  other  distinguished  per-* 
sonages,  in  the  year  .1808.  < 

The  Church*  of  Tottenham  is  distant  from  tk^  village  about 
•ne  quarter  of  a  mile  .towards  the  wt^st^  and  is  placed  on  a* 
slight  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which    funs  the  little  brool^ 
termed  Mosell.     The  structure  is  in  the  Gothic,  or  pointed 
style,  and  the  chief  parts  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  early, 
years  of  the  I4th  century.    At  the  west  end  is  a  square  em-** 
battled   tower^  upwards  of   sixty   feet  in    height*  which  w 
strengthened  by  graduated  buttresses.     The  building  is  com*, 
posed  of  rough  stone,  and  of  flints  and  pebbles  imbedded  ia  > 
cement.     The  west  end   is  rendered   picturesque   by  a  rich : 
Tnantle  of  ivy ;  and  it  may  be   mentioned,  in  regard  to  tbrat'^ 
natural  screen,  that  Lord  Colefane.  in  his  account  of  th^  parish 
t)f  Tottenham,  observes  that,  in  the  year   l69iK  he  caused « 
'*  old  workmen  to  lay  up.  and  tack  unto  the  steeple,  all  the' 
leading  branches  which  had  been  loosened;  for  the  thrums, 
and  highest  shoots,  of  this  aspiring  plant  were  then  torn  ofi'  . 
from  several  parts." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a  large  brick  porch,  of  \ 
excellent  workmansihip,  wliich   appears  to   have   been   built 

euriy  .' 

*  The  anneied  cngrftving  exhibits  this  bailding  in  a  south-we4t  poi«t  ei 
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*arly  in  the  16th  century.  The  dressings  are  of  stone  ;  and 
the  door-case«  of  the  same  material,  is  supported  by  figures 
representing  angels.  Ov^r  this  entrance  is  a  small  room,  con* 
cerning  which  the  following  remarks  occur,  in  the  notice  of 
Tottenham  by  Mr.  Lysons  :^*?  This  was  originally  intended, 
as  I  suppose,  fur  a  church-house,  a  building  of  which  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  almost  every  parish.  They 
were*  as  our  vestries  are  now,  place^i  where  the  inhabitants  as- 
sembled to  transact  the  parish  business.'^*  These  were  gene- 
rally contiguous  to  the  church-yard  ;  though  we  believe  very 
rarely,  as  in  the  present  instance,  over  the  church-porch. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  structure  is  a  vestry-roomi  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Henry,  Lord  Colerane,  in  1696,  with  a  vault 
lieneath,  constructed  by  his  Lordship  as  a  place  of  burial  for 
himself  and  family.  This  building  has  a  humble  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  obelisk,  and  may  be  thought  to  resem- 
ble  a  mausoleum,  but  is  of  a  deformed  and  indeterminate  cha- 
racter* An  inscription  states  that  the  vestry  was  repaired  in 
1790,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  noble  founder. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave, 
and  two  aisles.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  two 
rows  of  octagonal  pillars,  sustaining  pointed  arches.  In  the 
east  window  is  some  good  painted  glass,  which  was  given  to 
the  parish  in  1807,  by  John  Wilmot,  Esq.  The  furniture  if 
very  respectable,  and  the  font  appears  coeval  with  the  church. 
It  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  ornamented  with  tracery-work 
and  various  devices. 

On  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  well-executed  monument 
to  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Wilcocks  of  Tottenham, 
and  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Barkham,  who  died  in  1044.  This 
monument  is  ornamented  with  marble  busts  of  the  deceased 
and  of  her  husband.  Beneath  are  the  effigies  of  four  sons  and 
eight  daughters,  chrefly  in  devotional  attitudes.  £d.  Marshall, 
ihe  name  of  the  sculptor,  is  affixed. 

Attached 
*  Environs  of  London,  V«L  II<  p.  "t^i. 
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Attached  to  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  'ttonement  with 
tvfO  arched  compartments^  each  containing  the  effigies  of  a 
man  and  woman.  The  deceased  thus  commemorated  are  Ri* 
chard  Candcler,  Esq,  (1602).  Eliza  his  wife  (1622).  Sir  Per- 
dinando  He^bome,  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (1618),  and  Anne  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Richard  Candeler,  (1615).  On  the  same  side  of  the  church 
is  a  mural  monument,  with  effigies>  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Melton,  Km.  (1640). 

In  the  chancel  is  the  gravestone  of  Ifilliam  Bedwell,  *'  some 
time  Ticar  of  this  church,  and  one  of  King  James'  translators 
of  the  bible."  Mr.  Bedwell  was  author 'of  a  history  of  this 
parish,  and  a  work  termed  The  Traveller's  Calendar.  He 
died  in  1639. 

On  the  pavement  are  some  brasses  and  inscriptions  connect- 
ed with  the  Hynningham  family.    The  earliest  date  is  1409. 

The  rectorial  manor  of  Tottenham,  and  the  advowson  of 
the  vicarage^  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1544  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  body  they  still  remained 
vested. 

There  are  meeting-houses  in  this  parish  for  Methodists  end 
Quakers.  The  latter  temperate  class  of  Dissenters  are  very 
numerous  in  the  village  of  Tottenham  and  its  vicinity.  There 
is,  likewise^  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics. 

The  chief  parochial  charities  will  be  comprised  in  a  notice  of 
the  Almshouses  and  tlte  Schools, 

Bahhasar  Sanches,  who  was  a  Spaniard  born,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  person  that  exercised  the  trade 
of  a  confectioner,  or  Comfit  Maker,  in  this  country,  founded, 
in  his  life  time,  eight  almshouses,  for  four  poor  men  and  the 
same  number  of  poor  women.  The  buildings  were  completed 
in  1600,  at  which  time  the  pensioners  were  admitted.  These 
bousey  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  The  endowment, 
which  is  small, arises  from  a  rent-charge  on  a  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

7  On 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  CrosB^ 
IS  a  range  of  commodious  almshouses*  bnilt  in  attention  to  the 
will  of  Nicholas  Reynardson,  Esq.  who,  in  1685,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  2000/.  lor  this  charitable  purpose,  in  the  centre  i» 
a  small  chapel,  over  the  door  of  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
founder,  and  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  houses  were  built  in 
1736.  This  institution  affords  shelter  to  six  poor  men,  and  six 
women,  to  each  of  whom  Mr.  Reynards'm  bequeathed  4/.  per. 
iumufn,  '*  and  a  gown  of  black  frieze,  of  20s.  value,  once  Hi  two 
years." 

When  Mr.  Reynardson  made  the  above  charitable  bequestc 
be  also  directed  that  90/.  per.  annum  should  be  allowed  to  a 
school^ master  (who  was  to  oifficiate  as  chapUin  at  the  alats- 
houses)  as  a  recom^pensc  f^ir  teaching  poor  childrea  to  read  and 
write.  In  the  year  1686,  Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Somer- 
•et  (then  the  wife  of  Henry  Lord  Colerane)  augmented  this  in- 
stitution by  the  bequest  of  350/.  to  enlarge  th^e  buildings,  and 
1100/.  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,for  the  purpose  of  ^'extending  the 
benefit  of  the  school  to  all  children  of  such  inhabitants  of 
Tottenham  as  were  not  possessed  of  real  property  to  the  amount 
of  201,  per.  annum,"  Some  other  benefactions  have  occurred  in 
more  recent  periods ;  but  the  extensive  system  of  gratuitous 
education  lately  adopted,  on  improved  plans,  in  this  villa^ 
has  caused  the  free-school  to  sink  into  comparative  insignifi* 
cance.  The  former  importance  of  this  establishment  will,  how- 
ever, be  understood,  when  we  observe  that  the  learned  William 
Baxter  was  master  until  he  was  chosen  to  superintend  the 
Mercer's  School  in  London.* 

A  charity  school  for  girls,  termed  the  Blue-school,  was  insti- 
tuted about  the  year  1735.  Several  benefactions  have  occurred, 
but  the  expense  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions, 

and 

*  Nephew  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Bastor.  Hit  Olofsary  of  British  An* 
tiqaities  is  well  known.  He  likewite  pnblithcd  a  Granuiar  $  an  edttioa  af 
Auacreon  j  an  edittoa  of  ttoraca,  &o. 
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and  the  coliections  at  an  annual  charity  t  ermon.  Thirty ^six 
girls  are  clothed  and  educated  in  this  school. 

A  school  of  industry  for  girls  was  established  in  1792,  and  rs 
chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  girls  are 
forty  in  number,  and  are  clothed  in  green.  The  recirulatinns  are 
extremely  salutary,  and  the  great  and  desirable  system  of  re- 
ward for  merit  extends  beyond  the  duration  of  school-days. 
Any  girl  educated  in  the  school,  who  can  produce  credentials 
of  having  remained  with  credit  iti  one  service  for  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  years,  receives  a  pecuniary  token  of  approbation  from 
the  managers* 

A  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  on  the  I«ancaster  system^ 
bas  been  recently  promoted,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  peo- 
ple termed  Quakers;  but  it  is  open  to  children  of  all  denomina* 
tions* 

A  school  on  the  same  principle,  capable  of  admitting  ISO 
boys,  is  likewise  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  and 
there  are  Sunday  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

No  peculiar  manufactures  are  cultivated  in  this  place.  Some 
very  extensive  silk-mills  were  constructed,  at  a  great  expense^ 
about  the  year  ISlO,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  occupied. 

We  must  not  quit  Tottenham  without  observing  that  Sir 
Julius  Cssar,  the  eminent  civilian,  was  born  in  this  parish,  and 
is  known  to  have  resided  here  in  the  year  1593. 

Some  familiar  "  sayings,''  and  a  metrical  satire,  likewise 
require  brief  notice.  Bed  well,  in  his  history  of  this  place, 
mentions  the  following  ternary,  or  trio,  of  proverbs  :  Tottcn^ 
ham  is  turned  French,  Fuller  supposes  this  to  allude  to  the 
great  number  of  French  mechanics  who  settled  in  London  and 
&be  adjacent  villages  in  the  reign  of  Henr}  VIII. 

The  second  proverb  runs  thus: 

WhcnTottenliaiD  wood  is  all  on  fire, 
Jbcn  ToUeoham  street  is  nought  but  mire* 

Tottenham 
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Tottenham  wood  was  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
parish.  When  this  wood  was  enveloped  in  fog,  or  in  mist,  rain 
might  be  expected  to  follow.  The  fog  was  compared  by  the 
author  of  the  above  couplet,  to  imoke;  and  as  Tottenham-street 
lies  low  it  naturally  becomes  miry  afler  rain. 

A  person  wishing  to  express  a  thing  unlikely  to  be  effected, 
would  sometimes  say  "  You  shall  at  easily  remove  Totlenham' 
wood/*  This  task  has  been  achieved,  and  the  site  of  the  wood  is 
now  under  arable  cultivation. 

The  writer  who  has  preserved  this  "  ternary"  of  Proverbs, 
has  conferred  a  greater  favour  on  his  reader  by  printing  a  poem, 
intituled  **  The  Turnament  of  Tottenham :  o/  the  wooeing 
winning,  and  wedding,  of  Tibbe,  the  Reeve's  daughter  there." 
This  poem  appears  to  be  a  satire  on  the  dangerous  and  costly 
tournaments  of  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries,  and  is  supposed  by 
Warton  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
actors  in  the  Fable  are  peasants  of  Tottenham  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  assemble,  at  mimic  lists,  to  contend  for 
^he  hand  of  the  Reeve's  fair  daughter.  The  leading  particulars 
of  Knightly  ceremony  are  ridiculed  with  some  humour.  The 
following  stanza,  which  describes  the  situation  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  subsequent  to  the  combat,  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  production  :* 

To  the  rich  feast  come  many  for  the  nonce  t 
Some  come  bop-balte,  and  some  trippiof  on  the  fttonci ; 
Some,  with  a  staffe  in  bia  hand ;  and  some  two  at  once  : 
Of  some  were  the  heads  broken,  of  some  the  shoulder- bones ; 
With  sorrow  come  they  thither. 

Wo  was  Hawkin ;  wo  was  Harry ; 
Wo  was  Tyrokin ;  wo  was  Tirr j  | 
And  so  was  all  the  company  j  « 

Bot  yet  they  come  togither. 

Part  IV.  SY  EDMONTON, 

-    *  See  the  poem  printed  at  full  length  in  Bed  well's  History  of  Tottenham, 
and  in  tlie  history  of  the  same  village  by  Oldfield  and  D^son. 
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EDMONTON, 

which  imparts  a  name  Iq  the  Hundned  ia  ?r|}ic)i^  U  i«  ti^lf^d* 
joins  the  villstge  of  ToUenha^m  tQwarj}f  ti||^  fiortb.  The  paiish 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  3660  acrep  of  laad  {uidep^|id|mt  of 
aa  allounent  in  Enfield  £ha«e*)  and  ia  divided  in(D  ff^pr  war4f« 
termed  Fore  Street;  Ghurcb  Street;  Bury^ret;  and  $9iiUr 
Street.  The  two  former  of  these  ''Streets"  present  to  Q^ 
view  of  the  trayeller  a  continuation  of  \h»  line  of  houses  ifbich 
atretqhe^,  with  few  interruptions,  from  Shoraditch  tp  M>e  ni^rtherfi 
^tremity  of  Church  Street,  Edmonton.  The  two  latter  iroold 
appear,  on  cursory  inspection,  to  constitute  det9p)i^  ^Js^  of^* 
connected  villages. 

The  pame  of  this  place  is  written  AichictQut  in  Qpm^f^y  • 
and  GeofFry  de  Mandeyile  is  in  that  Record  ^d  ^  hold  t)^ 
manor,  which  answered  for  thirty-five  hidev*  T(^^|re  v^aa  land 
to  twenty- six  ploughs.  Sixteen  hides  in  the  demesiifB,  §iid  fot9r 
ploughs.  The  villanes  had  twenty -two  ploughs.  Thf^l^  V9f  ^9?iU 
of  ten  shillings,  and  pannage  for  two  thousand  )u>gs.  T\^p 
whole  value  was  forty  pounds ;  when  received,  twenty  pouudf. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Asgar,  master  of  ^ors^ 
(Stallarius)  to  that  King,  held  this  manor. 

A  descendant  of  the  above-named  Geoffry  de  Mandevile  wat 
created  Earl  of  Essex  by  King  Stephen,  and  the  manor  of  Ed- 
monton was  conveyed  in  marriage  by  Beatrice,  the  sister  of  that 
Earl,  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Say  of  Berling,  in  which 
family  it  remained  till  the  year  1370.  It  afterwards  passed 
through  various  hands,  ^nd  was  purcl}ased  by  King  Henry  VIIL 
shortly  sabsequent  to  the  year  l^^S*    {t  )iaf  ever  since  remain* 

ed 

*  When  a  diviiion  of  Enfield  Chase  was  made,  by  ad  of  FarliaiDeati  ia 
177y,  aboiit  19S1  acres  were  allotted  to  Edmuuton,  and  therefiw^  now  fioa- 
stitnte  a  part  of  the  pariah.  A  general  enclosure  of  Edmonton  took  place  in 
the  year  1802,  at  which  time  tke  chanvaUotacnt  waadJTided  anMOgiacb  of 
the  ioUbUaots  SI  potaessed  a  diiai* 


cd  vested  in  the.crowD>  and  was  made  part  of  tlie  j6intare  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of  Kaiberine^  consort  of  Cbarlea 
the  Second— Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart,  is  the  present  lessee  under 
the  crown«  and  as  such  holds  the  manorial  rights.  There  are 
•eteral  other  manors  within  this  parish,  certain  of  which  are 
possessed  by  the  dean  and.  chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Cecil  family  had  a  seat  in  this  parish,  termed  Pymmes, 
which  Norden  describes  as  a  **  proper  little  house  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Burghley,  l^ord  ^igh 'Treasurer  of  £ug* 
land.*'' 

The  most  ancient  domestic  building  at  present  remaining  is 
called  Wier,  or  WycTf  Hall,  of  which  we  present  a  yiew.  T^is, 
structure  is  distant  nearly  one  mile  from  Fore  Street,  or  Upper 
Edmonton,  tojwards  the  noi^th  west.  It  appears  to  l^ave  derived 
its  name  from  the  family  of  Wtfrehalle^  who  possessed  an  estate 
at  Edmonton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Towards  the  com* 
meocementof  the  I7th  century  the  property  was  vested  in  the 
Huxley  bmJIy,  and  the  mansion  was  rebuilt  by  George  Hux- 
ley, Esq.  in  the  year  )6il.  The  house  is  entirely  composed 
of  brick,  and  is  of  lofty  and  spapious  dimensions.  The  princi* 
pal  entrance  is  through  a  porch,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  a 
central  projecting.turret  The  upper  divisions  of  the  building 
are  ornamented  with  pediments  of  scroll-work.  The  interior 
has  experienced  only  few  alterations,  but  does  not  contain  any 
particular  of  unusu^  interest.  Wyer  Hall  is  now  the  property 
of  the  legatees  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Huxley,  and  has  been  lately  occu- 
pied as  a  boarding-house. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  churchy  on  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Bush  Hill,  is  the  Rectory  Mouse,  a  substantial  and 
handsome  brick  building,  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Kichard  Gardener,  Esq.  Archbishop  Tillotson  resided  here  for 
aeveral  years,  whikt  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chose  it  as  an  oc* 
casional  dwelling  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
<kury.    The  day  previous  to  his  consecration  as  Archbishop  ha 

2Y2  retired 

•  Spec.  Brit.  p.  ^. 
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retired  hither,  and  prepared  himselF,  "  by  fasting  ami  prayer,^ 
for  an  entrance  on  his  important  and  dignified  duties  wibh  be* 
coming  humility  of  temper.* 

Bury  Street  diverges  from  the  high  rOad  towards  the 
north-west,  and  comprises  several  scattered  residences,  which' 
bear  marks  of  considerable  age.  Amongst  these  nidst  be  no- 
tfced  Bury  Hall,  now  in  the  occiipatfon  ei^  James  Bowden  Esq. 
This  building  is  believed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  President 
Sradshaw,  and  the  consequent  resort  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous characters  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  King  Charles.  The  interior  retains  several  of  its  original 
ceilings  and  embellishments.  Over  the  chimney-piece  of  the 
dining-room  are  the  arms  of  Bradshaw. 

On  BvsH  Hill,  a  gentle  and  pleasing  einmence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish,  are  the  foMowing  handsome  villas. 

Bush  hill  Park,  the  seat  of  William  Mellish,  Esq.  one  of 'the 
representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  a 
commodious  brick  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Sai»- 
brooke  family,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietor.  The  principal  front  is  placed  towards 
Che  attached  park,  which  is  well-wooded,^  and  is  watered  by 
the  narrow  but  ornamental  channel  of  the  New  River,  The 
grounds,  which  command  many  attractive  potnt»  of  prospeeb, 
Are  said  to  have  been  origmally  laid  out  by  Le  Nauire,  Among 
the  embellishmeiits  of  the  interior  of  this  mansion,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  a  fine  piece  of  carving,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  re* 
presenting  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  This  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  incidental  to  the 
Advancement  in  life  of  the  artist,  it  stood  fur  some  time  in  the 
house  occuf>ied  by  Gibbons,  in  conjunction  with  a  musician, 
it  Deptford.  It  was  here  seen  by  the  beneficent  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Evelyn  ;  and  that  gentleman,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
I'eter  Lely  successfully  introduced  the  carver  to  the  notice  of 
Charles  II. 

The 
*  rjletsoifi  Works,  Vol.  ITI.  p.  63.^ 
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The  ifirge  and  handsome  villa  of  Isaac  Carrie^  Esq.  is  seated 
^n  one  of  the  most  desirable  points  of  this  fine  swell  of  land; 
and  will  be  viewed  with  no  ordinary  interest  when  it  is  observ- 
ed that  on  tbis.spot  stood  the  residence  of  that  eminent  bene- 
factor to  the  codtfort  and  salubrity  of  the  metropolis.  Sir  Hugh 
Middkton.  Seme  paits  of  the  okl  building  are  still  remaining, 
but  great  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  effected, 
chiefly  by  the  present  proprietor.  Within  the  spacious  pleasqre- 
groi^nds  belonging  to  this  mansion  was  formerly  a  wooden 
aqueduct,  or  open  trough,  660  feet  in  length,  constructed  as  a 
mean  of  counteracting  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ine- 
quality of  the  gt4>upd  at  Bush-hill,  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  New  Riye;r.  This  aqueduct  was  removed,  and  «  Urm  eOH 
b^nkraent  substituted,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  year  1784. 

On  WiMCBMOAB  Hii/L,  a  prominent  elevation  commanding 
diversified  pc ospects,  is  censlruoted  a  large  and  rather  pleasing 
village.*  A  walk  through  some  sheltered  woodlands,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  leads  from  this  spot  to  SoiJTHGATs,  which  is 
di9tant  about  three  miles  frouv Edmonton  Church. 

Soutbgate  is  a  large  aiid .  populous  hamlet,  ornamented  with 
many  residences  of  a  superior  description.  Conspicuous  amongst 
these  is  Amo't  Grove^^  the  .seat  of  John  Walker.  Esq.  An 
ancient  structure  on  this  site,  termed  Arnold's,  belonged  in  the 
17th  century  to  Sir  John  Weld,  Knt.;,aAd,  after  some  inter- 
mediate traoamissions,  was  purchased,  in. the  year  1720,  by 
James  Colebrooke,  Esq.  who  was  succeeded  in  the  property 
by  his  son.  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  Bart.  As  subsequent  pro- 
prietors must  be  noticed  Sir  William  Mayne,  Bart,  created 
Lord  Newhaven  in  1776;  and  James  Brown,  Esq.  The  estate 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Brown  by  Isaac  Walker,  Esq.  father  of 
the  present  possessor. 

2y3  This 

♦  Carte,  the  Historian,  had  a  retired  residence  at  Winch ro6^e•hiI^^  Mrher« 
he  kept  his  pitpeis  and.  books.— ^ee  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  1I« 
p.  476. 

t  Xhis  mansiou  is  represented  in  the  annezed  Eograviaig, 
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This  is  a  tibble  family-residence,  respectable  in  exteridir  ar» 
chitectural  character,  and  highly  adorned,  within,  -by  the  re- 
fined taste  and  liberality  of  the  owner.  The  preselit  mansion 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  was  enlarged  by  bis 
son.  Sir  George,  who  employed  Sir  R.  Taylor  as  architeci. 
A  south  wing  was  added  to  the  structure  by  Lord  New, 
haven,  who  bestowed  on  the  estate  its  present  name.  The 
apartments  are  usually  of  satisfactory  proportions ;  and  many 
are  equally  conspicuous  for  size,  elegance,  and  for  that  air  of 
close  domestic  comfort  so  desirable  in  the  variable  climate  of 
this  country. 

The  staircase  Was  painted  by  Lanscroon,  a  pupil  of  Verrid- 
in  1723,  with  the  triumphal  entry  of  Julius  Cesar  into  Rom)^; 
and  the  Apotheosis  of  that  herb.  The  paintings  are  well  pre* 
served,  and  may  be  considered,  with  exceptions  of  those  in  the 
royal  palaces,  the  best  stair- way  decorations  at  this  time  re- 
maining in  Middlesex.  Several  of  the  principal  rooms  are 
fitted  up  in  a  costly  yet  delicate  taste.  In  the  dining-room  ii 
a  fine  chimney  piece  of  Sicilian  jasper,  executed  in  Italy,  com- 
prising b  beautiful  mask  of  Apollo,  in  statuary  marble.  The 
ichimney-piece  of  the  drawing-room  is  also  of  Sicilian  jasper; 
and  this  apartment  is  adorned  with  (miliars  and  pilasters,  imita- 
tive of  the  same  material. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  enumeration,  that  the  pic- 
tuires  which  adorn  this  tasteful  mansion  'though  liot  numeroui 
are  select  and  valuable:  Two  fine  pieces  by  Tenters,  the  sub- 
jects peasants  reaping,  and  a  Dutch  peasant,  smoking.  A 
iniser,  by  Vandermyn  ;  the  expression,  drai4ring,  and  colouring 
extremely  good.  Duich  vessels  in  a  calm;  a  large  and  beautiful 
picture  by  Vundervelde,  Two  smaller  sea  views,  by  the  same 
master.  Landscape,  with  cattle,  by  Ckiyp,  Samuel  going  to  anoint 
David,  a  small  picture  by  Jacob  ie  Bray,  in  the  style  of  Rem- 
brandt. A  sketch  by  Esaias  Vandervelde,  daieA  1629.  A  game* 
piece  by  Collins,  dated  1738.  Two  fine  pictures,  representing 
architectural  ruins,  in  the  style  of  Paolo  Paninu 

The 
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t*he  cUssical  antiquary  must  experience  unusual  pleasure  in 
Witnessini^  the  large  colleclioh  of  Ciriiscan  Vases  and  articles 
from  Herciilaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  mineralogist  finds  siio« 
ject  of  long  iiiyestigation  aiid  lasting  delight,  in  beholding 
liearly  four  thousand  specimens  of  minerals^  each  selecied  wiili 
choice  arid  care,  and  th^  whole  arranged  with  scientific  jucfg- 
liieht,  A  Cdhmei  o?  Maple-wood,  beautiful  in  its  fabric  atiJ 
workmanship^  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and  estimable 
shells. 

The  grounds  aittachea  to  this  iiiahsion  comprise  about  one 
kiindred  acres,  and  are  adorned  with  venerable  timbei,  and 
watered  by  the  New  River,  Which  here  gains  an  accession  6t 
beauty  from  lowing  thi-ough  a  wider  channel  than  is  usual  wita  • 
Its  course. .  Pine  prospects  ai*e  obtained  at  various  points,  and 
scarcely  any  ouilding  detracts  froin  the  repose  and  rural  cha» 
racier  of  the  scenery,  except  that  the  magnificent  dome'  of  ^t. 
Paul's  church  mingles  with  the  grey  of  the  hot-izon,  arid  climlJil 
into  notice,  above  the  litmbst  rise  of  a  distant  hill.  Tfies^ 
premises  aiforil  a  rich  fuiid  of  enjoy  merit  to  the  Naiuralisl, 
Tne  parts  nearest  to  the  residence  present  a  fine  display  of  tde 
more  hardy  exotics;  and  a  nobl^  range  of  hot-hoiises  contain 
ainbst  extensive ^nd  valuable  colli^ciibn  of  bbautifiil  arid  curioui 
plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

tJuJland'g  Grove  is  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart,  an 
Aldermdin  of  London,  and  one  of  the  represeritdtives  in  Parlid- 
iiient  for  ihat  city.  The  very  respectable  mansion  bii  this  estate 
has  been  much  improved  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  has 
resided  here  for  many  years,  arid  was  described  of  this  place 
when  created  a  baronet  in  1802.  The  interior  is  arranged  with 
unostentatious  elegance,  and  the  extensive  grounds  are  disposed 
with  much  correctness  of  taste.  The  gardens  are  extreme- 
ly  fiiie,  and  are  provided  a  noble  range  of  forcing-houses, 
&c. 

'  SoutJigai'e  Grove,  the  villa  of  Walker  Gray,  Esq.  is  a  regular 
l^iidihg  of  the  atonic  x>rdery  and  presents  a  fine  example  of  that 

-@Y4  beautlfei 
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beautiful  style.*  Three  fronts  of  this  structure  are  decorated 
to  the  height  of  the  order  which  prevails  throughout,  and  are 
ornamented  with  columns  of  stone.  The  entrance  is  attained 
by  a  flight  of  ston^  steps,  and  is  enriched  by  duplicated  Ionic 
columns.  The  front  least  embellished  is  appropriated  to  the 
offices,  which  are  well  concealed  by  a  plantation  and  a  conser* 
vatory.  The  interior  is  arranged  with  a  strict  attention  to  modern 
refinements.  The  breakfast  parlour,  eating-room,  drawing-room, 
and  library,  are  in  suite;  and  the  doors  through  the  breakfast  and 
eating  rooms  into  the  drawing-room  command  the  window  of 
that  apartment,  and  the  prospect  out  of  it;  which  view  is  re^ 
peated  on  the  return  to  the  breakfast -room  by  the  glass  over  the 
chimney.  The  doors  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library 
open  into  the  jambs,  and  lay  both  these  apartments  together. 
Looking-glass  is  inserted  in  the  doors  from  the  library  to  the 
conservatory,  to  reflect  the  prospect  of  the  end- window  of  the 
drawing' room.— How  pleasing  a  contrast  is  presented  by  this 
studious  cultivation  of  views  over  picturesque  scenery,  to  the 
chearless  apathy  of  every  age  anterior  to  the  18th  century! 
The  aetivity  of  good  taste  which  led  to  these  alterations  in 
building  roust,  unquestionablyi  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
landscape-paintings,  and  of  poetry  describing  the  charms  of 
rural  nature. 

This  desirable  villa  is  surrounded  by  grounds  which  are 
gently  unequal,  and  which  gradually  fall  to  a  fine  piece  of 
water.  A  large  coppice-wood  bends  over  the  margin  of  this 
lake,  and  beyond  is  a  bold  swell  of  land,  crowned  with  venera* 
ble  limber-trees.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds  occur  recent 
ornamental  plantations,  which  are  placed  with  great  judg* 
ipent. 

Minchendcn  Hou$e,  a  capacious  brick  mansion,  was  built  by 
John  NicoU,  Esq.  and   was  fur  many  years  the  property  and 

occasional 

*  This  mapsion  was  bailt  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Nash,  Architect^ 
^  view  of  tho  north  front,  &c.  and  a  scientific  description  of  the  structure, 
are  given  t|i  the  Kcw  Vitruvius  BritftnQicMS,  Vol,  I* 
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occasional  residence  of  the  late  Dachess  Dowager  of  Chandos, 
On  the  decease  of  her  Grace  in  ]813«  it  passed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  in  right  of  his  Lady,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Chandos.-— This  seat  is  occasionally  yisited  by 
the  Marchioness,  who  passed  many  of  her  early  years  at  South* 
gate. 

This  hamlet  possesses  a  Chapel,  for  the  exercise  of  Divine- 
worship  according  to  the  rules  of  the  established  church,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  1615,  by  Sir  John  Weld,  KnU  (then 
John  Weld,  Esq,)  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  a  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  mansion  termed  Arnold's.  This  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  and  does  not  contain  any  monuments  which  require 
notice,  except  that  of  the  founder.  Sir  John  Weld,  Knt.  who 
died  in  1623.  The  patronage  of  the  chapel,  which  was  origi- 
nally vested  in  the  founder,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns^  has  since 
passed  through  various  hands,  and  is  now  possessed  by  the 
vicar  of  Edmonton,  who  successfully  preferred  a  claim^  on  the 
death  of  the  late  curate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Winbolt,  M.  A. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Edmonton  is  a  spacious  structure,  but 
in  its  present  state  has  not  any  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  of  stone,  embattled 
and  free  from  innovation ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  building 
was  cased  with  brick  work  in  the  year  1773 ;  and  at  that  time 
most  reprehensible  liberties  were  taken  with  its  symmetry  and 
original  character.* 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  ;aisle« 

by 

*  A  Dricklnycr  and  a  Carpenter  at  that  period  possessed  inSaence  over 
tbe  decisions  of  tke  vestry.  A  general  casing  of  brick  was  evidently  ad  van* 
fageont  to  the  former ;  and  tbe  carpenter  obtained  permiuien  to  remove  thm 
stone  muUions  of  tlie  venerable  windows,  and  to  substitute  wooden  frame- 
work !-— Tbe  interference  of  higher  powers  prevented  his  estending  the  Job 
So  the  windows  of  the  chancel,  which  yet  retain  their  ancient  character,  and 
would  appear  to^  of  the  date  of  the  Utter  part  of  tbe  14th  ceDtury««^W« 
|»feseiit  a  view  of  the  building  in  its  preient  state. 
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by  pointed  arches  susiaiiied  bj  octangular  pillairs.  At'  tfie  iresi 
end^and  on  the  nbrtd  side,  galleries  are  cohstructea ;  aiid  oyer 
tiie  ibrnier  is  placed  a  good  organ. — l^he  Whole  of  the  ihtefidr 
i^  cohspicuofis  for  decorous  hieatiiess,  and  for  the  care  witfc 
which  it  is  preser? ed. 

This  church  jiontains  several  ancient  monuments*  In  tE^ 
hbriheast  corner  oi  the  chancel  is  ah  altar-tomb  of  purbeck 
marble,  richly  ornamented,  but  retaining  onT^  ttie  ithpressieni 
of  brslsses,  wbich  appear  ib  hkve  repfesenied  the  figures  of  a 
man  aiid  woman.*  Partly  concealed  by  the  boarding  oiP  a 
pew,  in  tlie  sooth-east  corner  of  the  naye,  is  a  monuments  witfi 
an  obtuse  gothic  arch,  evincing  considerable  antiquity.  No 
ihscriptioii  nor  brass  now  remains ;  but,  on  a  slab  at  the  baclc, 
are  impressions  ot'armbrial  tearing^,  ana  of  figures  with  scrolls 
from  the  mouth.f 

There  are  several  memorials  to  the  family  oi  IluxUy,  tbr^ 
iherlyofWyerHall;  and  to  that  of  Middleion,  ^Amongst  the 
lauer  is  the  monument  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
Bart.  In  the  nave  and  north  aisle  are  brasses  commemaratiDg 
the  families  of  Jtowetl  and  Boonii. 

Weevei-  lUbriilobi  ikyitiX  indiiiftaeriis  Id  ihh  cRufch  wbicli  db 
not  at  present  eki^t ;  dnd  Nbrdi^h,  ih  the  tiS.  additions  to  hii 
Spieculum  ^ritanriia^;  observ^ii  that  **  There  \k  k  ftble  of  okiti 
Tittt  ^ahelt,  thstt  lyeth  her^,  y^hb  is  sa^d^  b  biive  (iegtiyfM 
ffae  Dev^'ll  for  riionie :— he  ^asVer^i  kdbtlle  tHkt  cblild  decey^S 
him  that  is  deceyt  itselfe.'^l 

A  chapel 

*  Norden  meutiMis  *'m  tombe  of  gray  marble,"  as  tbat  of  ThomMi  CatUtmu 
It  is  pfobaUetfaat  he  meuit  the  above  monainenr,  end  that  the  penon  com- 
mcmorated'waf  Sir  Tk^mn  CWitM,  who  died  in  1447. 

t  The  same  writer  (Spec.  Brit  p.  18,)  noticet  Hi  this  church  the  menoo 
aent  of  Jahn  Kirletmh  £ff.  This  notice  appean  referable  to  the  ancient 
tomb  on  the  tooth  wall  of  the  u^ve-^-John  Kirton,  Esq.  it  said,  in  the  EnTirons 
of  Lundonii  to  be  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Alan  Kirton,  who  died  ia 
tSBf. 

f  This  Peter  Fabell  is  sappoied  by  Weaver  to  have  beta  **  Mneingenioos 

conceited 
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A  Ch«pfc1  adjbihing  fhii  chttr^U  wtii  bailt  bjr  PitetFan^ldilri 
one  of  the  foonderi  tif  (Saildb&II  IfUpei,  who  died  iii  I^SI; 
find  was  endowed  by  birii  witH  a  reht-ebarg^  fo^  ib^  maibUli 
jiance  of  two  charitry-pfiesti  Not  aiiy  tiiMigei  6t  Ihk  chiKfltit 
citn  now  be  diicovered. 

Tile  adrowMQ  6t  Edtndbtotfi  and  iU  i^efeiory,  .#^^e  gHliiWI 
hf  Hemf  VUI.  in  the  yhir  1555,  io  tbl^  H^ah  tiiA  ch^j>tiff  IX 
St  Paul's^  ib  wbteh  bodjr  tb^y  stiil  feiniiih  t^i^. 

The  Rev;  Henry  Owen>  who  tvas  lilstituti^d  to  (hi  iicarig^ 
in  1776,  waa  educated  at  Jeidft  Coll^^«»  ditFoird,  and  Baling 
proceed^  to  the  degree  6f  M.  I>.  prkttised  fdh  three  y^ih  al 
a  physician.  A  waiit  of  b^iith  l^r^Tent^  )Mi  cotittbaiitg  iti 
tb6  profession  of  pbysle,  and  hh  afterwards  becahie  a  dilHtl* 
gdished  ornametit  bf  the  chbrch,  boik  by  bii  etan^pl^  kdd  btt 
writings.  Dr.  diiren's  Criticd  Skctt  $  &:atrilAlriibni  of  IttB 
Septaagint  Torsion  of  the  Old  TesUment ;  and  his  Observikiibtt 
on  Ute  Poor  Gospeh,  ha?e  obtained  cbtiiiidersible  rb|iiitatioB<, 
H^  died  in  1705,  and  Was  succeeded  by  thettei.  IHiknoA 
Warren,  the  present  Yicar. 

There  are  fife  Dissedting  taieeting-bottses  in  tliis  ^driib ;  HM 
being  used  by  the  Qaalrers  and  Presbyterians,  and  thrit^  hf 
the  Methodists.  The  Qaakeri  (oi>  Friends)  hatb  i  plibb  of 
bonal  at  Wihchmore  llill. 

The  system  of  ^raiditotls  instraaibb  wai  iliilxidii^ed  iti  Bd- 
ifaohtoH  by  Edward  Lfttj^mer;^  wAd,  ih  the  fHt  lG34,  Ke^ 

qa^thbd 

cmeeited  getitleniD,  wbo  tUd  aie  idiiM  sleighiie  triblb  Ibr  bii  own  dbpbrt.** 
There  1$  a  sctrce  paniphlet,  tntitaltd  "  the  Lilh  ind  Death  of  th^  Merr^ 
peWI  of  Edmonton^  with  the  pleatant  praiiks  of  Srooi;  the  Smith/'  &c  iJi 
this  hook  we  are  iafonned  that  Ptter  Fdbell  was  horn  at  fidmonton,  and  lived 
and  died  there  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  VII.  His  story  was  nadc  the  ground- 
work  of  a  drama^  called  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton/'  which  is  sop^ 
posed  to  have  heen  written  by  Michtel  Draytun.  There  are  five  editioni  of 
this  play,  the  earliest  of  which  appeared  in  l608. 

•  Mf  the  'nkne  of  ^iiraid  Latymer  mentioned  ia  onr  acoouat  of  lbs 
parish  pf  ValhaoL 
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queathed  some  property  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  and  edu« 
eating  eight  boys.  Various  benefactions  ha¥e  since  occurred 
for  the  same  benevolent  purpose,  and  fifly-one  boys  are  now 
charitably  instructed  and  clothed.  A  new.  schooUroom  was 
built  for  the  use  of  this  institution  in  the  year  1811,  in  pur* 
f uance  of  the  will  of  a  widow  named  Wyatt,  who  moved  in  a 
yery  low  sphere  of  life,  but  who  by  parsimonious  habits  had 
accumulated. the  sum  of  700/.*  The  new  building. is  desirably 
commodious,  and  i^^  in  some  degree,  ornamental  to  the  parish. 

A  school  for  Girls  was  established  in  the  year  1778,  prin* 
cipally  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gkorge  Stanbridge,  who  after- 
wards bequeathed  the  sum  of  lOOOA  to  the  institution.  Many 
benefactors  have  since  occurred,  and  upwards  of  50  girls  are 
now  educated  and  clothed.  The  school  is  at  present  organis- 
ing  on  the  plan  of  the  National  Society,  and  will  probably  be 
much  enlarged. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  a  low,  but  neat,  range  of  a/iN#- 
hnues,  founded  by  Thomas  Styles,  who  died  in  1679.  John 
Wilde,  who  died  in  1663,  built  three,  almshouses  near  the  same 
spot,  which  he  endowed,  by  will,  with  four  pounds. pfr 
ewittjn. 

There  are  three /airs  annually  held  within  the  parish  of  Ed* 
monton.  Two  of  these,  termed  Beggar's-bush  fairs,  arise  from 
a  grant  made  by  King  James  I.  when  he  laid  a  part  of  Enfield 
Chase  into  Theobald's  Park.  Both  are  very  thinly  attended. 
The  third  is  called  Edmonton  statute-fair,  and  was  formerly 
held  for  the  hiring  of  servants.  The  statute  is  still  preserved 
by  the  nominal  interchange  of  an  engagement  between  a  mas* 
ter  and  a  servant,  but  the  fair  is  perverted  to  the  use  of  holi- 
day 

•  This  woman  baving  determined  to  dispose  of  her  property  io  a  charitablo 
way,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Edmonton,  reqnesled  the  attendance  of  tha 
worthy  vi«ar  of  the  parish,  who  advised  her  to  bequeath  500/.  for  the  abova 
very  laudable  parpofe  ;  100/.  to  keep  the  building  in  repair  j  and  JjpO/.  jfai 
•W  beneit  of  the  Girls'  Charity  School. 
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.day  people,  iphiefljr  of  the  lower  xranks  ;*  and,  in  eommon. 
with  similar  celebrations  of  idleness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me* 
tropolis,  i^  a  soarce  of  great  moral  injary. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  «*  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.'' 
This  place  has  also  produced  a  Witch  of  considerable  noto* 
tiety : 

<*  Tbe  Town  of  EdmoDton  hu  lent  tbe  itag« 
A  Deyil  and  4  Witch— botb  in  an  age."t 

The  wretched  and  persecuted  woman  alluded  to  in  tbe  above 
lines  was  named  Sawyer  ;  and  many  particulars  concerning 
her  may  be  seen  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  published  in  1621,  under 
the  title  of  "The  wonderful!  discoverie  of  Elizabeth  Sawyer^ 
a  witch,  late  of  Edmonton  ;  her  conviction,  her  condemnation, 
ftnd  death ;  together  with  the  relation  of  the  DivePs  acceaise  to 
her,  and  their  conference  together.  Written  by  Henry  Good- 
cole,  minister  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  her  continual  visitor 
in  the  Gaole  of  Newgale."  A  play,  now  very  rare,  was 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  this  unhappy  female,  which  is 
curious  and  rather  valuable,  as  it  contains  many  passages  in 
some  measure  elucidative  of  ancient  customs. t 

Nor  must  we  quit  Edmonton  without  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  poem  intituled  the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  the  ludicroua 
ofispring  of  one  of  the  few  cheerful  hours  in  the  life  of  Cow- 
per.  The  Bell  Inn,  at  which  Mrs.  Gilpin  and  family  anxious'* 
ly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  unpractised  horseman,  still  exists, 
and  the  landlord  has  added  to  his  sign  a  painted  representa- 
tion of  Gilpin  travelling  towards  Ware  with  undesirable  speed. 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  a  native  of  this  place,  at  which  he 
was  baptized  on  the  24th  of  August,  1685.     He  was  honoured 

with. 

•  This  fair  imiDediately  sacceeds  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  it  (rsa^ 
posed  that  in  faYOurable  weaibcr  not  less  thkn  30,000  people  are  assembled, 
t  Fiologoe  to  the  drama  intittilcd  tbe  *'  Witch  of  £dmontoa." 
t  Vide  Brand'a  Popolar  Aotiqaiiics,  Vol.  II.  p.  60^ 
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This  parish  has  considerable  claims  on  the  notice  of  the  To* 
pographer.  It  formerly  contained  a  royal  seat,  which  was 
often  &voared  with  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  many  oth^f 
personages  distinguished  in  the  general  history  of  the  country. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  written  Enrfclde  in  the  record 
termed  Domesday.  That  record  presents  the  earliest  mate* 
rials  for  the  history  of  the  parish*  and  it  is  there  said  that  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor  was  held  by 
Asgar,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Ringy  who  was,  likewise, 
lord  of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Edmonton.  At  the  date  of 
the  sarrey  this  manorial  district  was  possessed  by  Geoffry  dt^ 
Mandevile.  It  answered  for  thirty  bides,  and  there  was  land 
to  twenty-four  ploughs,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
meadow.  A  priest  had  one  tirgate.  There  was  a  mill  of  ^n 
•hillinjgs,  and  there  werf  ^st^-ponds,  vflu^d  at  eight  shillings. 
After  enumerating  the  villanes,  borders,  &c.  the  record  pro- 
ceeds to  slaia  that  there  was  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  tIU 
lage,  and  pannage  for  twp  thons»nd  hogs*  There  was  a  Park 
here,  and  the  whole  ?alue  was  estimated  at  fifty  pounds ;  when 
received  twenty  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  fifty  pounds* 

We  have  already  noticed  Geoffry  de  Mandeyjle  as  onei  of 
the  most  potent  follower?  of  William  the  Conqueror.  From 
tile  family  of  this  enriched  Norman  the  manor  descended  to 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Glg^a(cedt^r»  ym  daughter  and  poheir  of  the  la^  Earl  of  Here* 
ford  of  the  Bohun  faqiily  ;  and,  on  her  death  in  1S99,  thit 
manor  was  inherited  by  her  aisttPi  Many,  wife  of  Henry  Duke 
8  of 


if  >#n?ll^^  ♦ftf5^^f^  Kiffg  Hepry  ly.     Tl»c  prboipal  p^ 

mff  of  E^fidd  tbas  b^camf  3reale«|  ia  the  crown,  aod  ijraf 
^9j[Jtly  aflf^ps^d  tf>  tb^  pacify  of  L^qMitjpr.  By  King  Richa|r4 
IIL  h  was  granted  to  the  I>a|^e  of  Bockingham,  ij|  149*1 ;  bul« 
fp  tb^  f9Po]||riiig  yeafp  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  consequeoco 
9ffh|}  ^minder  of  fbat  nobleoifn.  In  t^e  reign  of  Henry 
yf(I.  t^  PfHfor  ]m  Ip^edto  Lady  Bridget  WinkEeld  ;  ai^(|[ 
]^g  ^yrard  V|.  granted  i|  %  life  to  the  Princess  piizahetb* 
ll^f!fW4ff  Qmj?$9*  The  manpr  still  remains  ^n^ed  to  tb^ 
igplff  of  ^ca;it^#  Jbut  the  na^ior-house  ^nd  denesi^e  landf 
Tfff  <Witf,d  fiwjiy  sey^r^l  ^ g^  Ji>ac]c  A  lease  lof  the  manof 
inu  obta^efi  f>y  t^e  l^tf  Duke  pf  C|iai^09f  in  the  year  177^^ 
|nd  if  99,fr  P9m^  ^Y  f^e  Af arquis  pf  Backipghaqou  iff  righj; 
f  f  his  gr^fe,  tb^  d)iugbter  ^nd  8o)e  h^ir  of  that  noblepaaa.* 

7b*  Pf  ri^b  S^  )^^lff  ^PiPRFi^  aJbo.ttt  643Q  acres  of  land, 
l^cli^^iv^  of  ihf^  Choic,  ^Tii  is  sepf^rated  from  the  coiipty  qjf 
dW^  by  the  river  Lea.  In  other  directions  it  meets  the  pa* 
rJAbj;^  Qlf  EdoiVA^Q,  £ast  Bamet,  H^dley  (or  Monk^n-H^^* 
ley»}  South  Miins,  Northaw,  and  Cheshunt  Th|s  district  |f 
j^uiidaotly  7^red.  The  l!^^w  Riv^r  winds  through  the 
^atb".9^t^rn  parts  of  the  pariab,  in  a  course  unusually  dewal^ 
foxy  and  tf^rt^uop;,  while  a  strp^mi  which  ijoims  Enfield-wasb^ 
nod  is  subj^c^  to  pc<:asi^oQal  oyerflows  detrimental  tp  ihre  traij^p 
pf  tbf  high  Cambridgp  ro»^,  ^)(fs  itjs  risje  on  the  Chase,  ai^i^ 
£iU9  Into  tb^  riyer  Lea.  ^  lyater-ppurse,  termed  the  ^ill-riyei# 
on  which  two  mills  were  worked^  was  farmed  by  the  f^Oftily  of 
Vfrptb  in  thp  )6JLb  ^nd  17tb  centuries. 

7bfp  P&risb  ip  >Qbj|^ct  to  three  divisions,  each  of  which  b^ 
its  si^par^^  church-warden  and  ov^rseef.  These  are  terijfipd 
tj^e  Tpvl^'Q^(lria:,  ^bi^h  coptains  the  buildipg^  in  ihp  neigh- 
^urbopd  of  the  church  and  on  the  side  of  the  Chase,  tpgetbicif 
^tb  tbpfe  pf  ]^aker  Street,  Forty  Hill,  and  Clay  Hill :  Grfe^ 

*  See  n»ny  farther  particolan  concerning  this  manor  in  Lysona'i  EnYinnis 
«r  London ;  Dagdale*!  Bvousge ;  aa4  84w4win's  TrsQjriatioa  oi  DomtK 
«||lttMi<idkies, 
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Sfreet  Quarter,  comprising  the  houses  of  Green  Street,  Poff« 
derVend,  South  Street,  Enfield-highway,  Enfield-wash,  and 
Tuckey  Street :  Bull's  Cross  2uarier,  containing  Bull's  Cross, 
Bullsmore-lane,  and  White  Webbs. 

The  town  of  Enfield,  or  that  part  of  the  parish  nearest  to 
the  church,  is  distant  from  London  about  ten  miles  on  the 
north-east  King  Edward  I.  by  charter  bearing  date  1304, 
granted  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
(daughter  of  the  King]  a  licence  to  hold  a  weekly  market  at 
this  place  on  Mondays.  King  James  I.  conferred  on  the  in* 
habitants  a  fresh  charter,  empowering  them  to  hold  a  Weekly 
market  on  the  Saturday,  the  profits  of  which  were  appropri* 
ated  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  This  market  has  long  since  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1778.  When  Edward  I.  granted  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, he  likewise  allowed  the  inhabitants  the  privilege  of  two 
annual  fairs,  which  are  still  held,  but  are  of  a  trifling  charac- 
ter,  and  are  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  rather 
than  of  business, 

Wn  exemption  from  toll,  with  various  attached  privileges, 
was  granted  by  King  Richard  II.  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  succeeding  monarchs,  including  the  late  King  and  his 
present  Majesty.  In  the  annals  of  the  town  it  is  recorded  that 
an  extensive  and  very  calamitous  fire  occurred  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1657.  The  sufferers  solicited  charitable  assistance 
by  means  of  a  brieL 

In  common  with  many  districts  bordering  on  the  metropolb, 
the  building^  of  this  parish  must  be  noticed  by  the  Topogra- 
pher, as  forming  several  villages  within  one  parochial  boun- 
dary. We  proceed  to  mention  such  houses,  and  vestiges  of 
domestic  structures,  as  possess  prominent  interest ;  reserving 
our  notice  of  the  church,  and  of  many  statistical  circumstances 
concerning  the  parish  at  large,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ar« 
tide. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  mmiar*hous€  of  Enfield  has  afforded 
6  a.  subject 


^  iQbject  of  mach  antiqaarian  research.  (!anidea  says  "  that 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Chase  there  are  the  ruins  and 
rabbish  of  an  ancient  boase,  which  the  common  people  from 
tradition  affirm  to  hate  belonged  to  the  Mandeviles,  Earls  of 
SssMu"  At  a  small  dbtance  from  the  West  Lodge,  and  near 
the  r^ 'which  leads  over  the  Chase  towards  Hadley,  is  still 
remaining  a  moat,  termed  Camlot-moat,  which  probably  oc« 
eupies  the  spot  to  which  Camden  alludes ;  but  Mr.  Lysons 
(whose  attentive  investigations  of  this  parish  were  assisted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gough)  supposes  that  the  above  moated  spot  was 
merely  **  the  site  uf  the  principal  lodge,  and  the  residence  of 
the  chief  forester/' 

It  appears  from  Dogdale's  Baronage,  and  from  MSS.  in  tbt 
British  Museum,  that  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford* 
procured,  in  the  year  1347,  the  King's  licence  to  fortify  his 
manor-house  at  Enfield.  In  a  meadow  to  the  east  of  the 
churchy  and  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the  road  called 
Potter's  Lane,  are  a  moat  and  some  extensive  emfciankments, 
with  an  artificial  mount,  which  Mr.  Lysons  is  inclined  to  sup- 
pose the  remaips  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun's  Castle.  The  mea- 
dow in  which  these  vestiges  are  situated  is  traditionally 
termed  Oldhay  ;  and  certainly  it  would  appear  probable  that 
the  field  acquired  this  name  on  the  removal  of  some  very  an- 
cient building. 

A  manorial  residence  was  afterwards  constructed  on  a  differ- 
.  ent  spot.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  site  of  the  manor  of  £n« 
field  was  leased  to  private  individuals  in  the  early  part  of  the 
.16tb  century.  The  lease  appears  to  have  reverted  to  the 
crown  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. ;  at 
which  time  the  house  was  retained  as  a  royal  mansion,  though 
it  is  not  known  to  have  been  visited  by  King  Henry.  It  is  cec* 
tain  that  the  royal  children  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (both  after- 
wards possessed  of  the  crown)  resided  at  Enfield;  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mansion  which  they  occupied. 
Elsynge  Hall,  a  building  shortly  to  be  noticed,  was  then  also 

PaetIV.  3Z  in 
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in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  ThU  was  sometiines  called  £»• 
Jield  House,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  mansion  tiHed  as  thetr  war* 
sery.  Although  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  pl^ectse  apot  of 
their  residence,  it  is  certain  that  set^eral  passages  of  history 
are  connected  with  their  abode  in  this  place.  It  is  related  by 
Holinslied  that,  in  the  year  1543,  *'  on  New-year's  day«  the 
noble  Scottish  prisoners  departed  from  London  to^rards  SeoC- 
land,  and  roade  to  Enfield  to  see  the  Priiice,  and  dined  ther6 
that  day,  greatly  rejoicing,  as  by  their  words  and  countenance 
it  seemed,  to  beholde  su  proper  and  towardly  an  ympe."  At 
the  eventful  period  of  King  Henry's  death,  the  Princess  Eliza* 
beth  was  at  Enfield,  Prince  Edward  was  then  at  Hertford,  bet 
he  was  speedily  conducted  to  Enfield,  where  he  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  decease  of  the  King ;  and  here  be  Icept 
his  court  for  many  months.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  in  the 
same  year,  he  removed  to  London. 

The  manor-house  of  Enfield  was  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  principal 
street  through  the  town.  It  is  supposed  that  this  stroctore  wM 
either  wholly  rebuilt,  or  experienced  considerable  aogmenta* 
tions,  when  the  manor  was  granted  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
by  King  Edward  VL  It  seems  probable  that  the  Princess  took 
possession  of  the  manor*house  about  the  fifth  year  of  Edward's 
reign,  and  made  it  her  chief  residence  during  the  remainder  of 
her  brother's  life.  A  letter,  of  her  writmg,  dated  Enfield, 
Feb.  I4th,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;*  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  a  MS.  copy  of  a  sermon  translated  by  her 
from  the  Italian  of  Occhini.  This  sermon  was  sent  as  a  New* 
year's  gifi  to  her  brother,  King  Edward,  and  the  dedication  is 
dated  finfield,  Dec.  30th  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  instances  is 
the  year  mentioned,  although  the  month  and  day  are  spe- 
cified. 

It  is  believed  that,  some  years  after  her  accessioa  to  the 

throne* 

«  Had.  MSS»No.69M 
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throne*  BKzabath  quitted  the  manor«bouse>*  and  fixed  her 
Enfield  residence  at  £l8jng($  Hall.  In  1582,  she  granted  a 
lease  of  the  form^  structure,  for  ibe  term  of  fifty -one  years* 
to  Henry  My ddlemore.  Esq*  The  building  was  afterwards 
successively  occupied  by  Lord  William  Howard,  and  Sir  Tho- 
•Dftas  Trevor,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  About  the 
3rear  1670,  it  was  taken,  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Uvedale  (afterwards  ULD.)  who 
was. master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Enfield,  and  whose 
name  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  consequence  of 
bis  successful  attention  to  botanical  studies.  The  manor-house 
is  now  the  property  of  Daniel  Lister,  Esq.  and  is  occupied  by 
.Mr.  Thomas  May  as  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen. 

A  great  part  of  the  original  structure  was  taken  down  a  few 
years  back>  at  which  time  four  additional  houses  were  built 
from  the  old  materials  on  a  portion  of  the  site.  The  remain- 
ing division  has  experienced  many  alterations,  but  the  interior 
presents  several  vestiges  ef  former  splendour.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  a  spacious  apartment,  which  evidently  constituted  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  residence. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  oaken  pannels,  and  the  ceiling  is 
richly  studded  with  pendant  ornaments,  each  consisting  of  a 
drop  with  four  spreading  leaves.  The  chimney-piece  is  of 
stone,  handsomely  carved  and  embellished.  At  the  sides  are, 
columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  In  the  centre, 
^e  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered,  with  the  gar•^ 
ter  and  the  royal  supporters,  a  lion  and  a  gryphon.  Beneath 
is  this  motto  :~SoLA  salus  servireBeOi  sunt  cstbra  fraudes. 
Among  other  decorations  occur  the  cognizances  of  the  rose 
and  portcullis. 

Over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  same  room  is  now  placed 
2Z2  .the 

•  We  obMffe  in  tlie  test  that  Elisabeth  granted  a  leaie  of  the  nunor- 
home  to  an  individual  in  ISSf.  But  fhe  visited  Enfield  in  1561  ;  15^; 
and  1568.  During  these  ^ears  the  uanorifil  rssidenst  wss  prabsbijr  KattiSti 
fur  the  uic  of  tbt  crown. 
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the  central  portion  of  another  chimney-piece,  remofed  frooi 

*  an   upper  apartment.    The  ornaments  are   nearly  similar  ta 

*  those  already  noticed*  bat  the  attached  motto  consists  of  the 

following  words  :— Ut    ROI  super  UBRBAM,  est   BENBVOLSNTIit 

REGIS. 

'  Above  stairs  is  still  remaining  the  decorated  ceiling  «f  one 
of  the  original  capacrous  apartments,  nriw  divided  into  smaller 

'  rooms.  Amongst  pendant  ornaments  resembling  those  of  the 
ceiling  on  the  ground  floor,  are  introduced  the  crown,  the  rase, 
and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Dr.  Uvedale,  whose  attachment  to  the  study  of  Botany  we  • 
have  noticed  above,  formed  a  curious  garden  contiguous  to  the 
manor-bouse,  which  he  enriched  with  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  exotics.*    Amoogst  other  trees  he  planted  a  cedar  of 
Libanus,  which  has  attracted  much  notice  and  is  of  a  growth 

"  unusually  fine.     In  a  letter  concemitrg  the  ciritivation  of  ce- 
dars in  England,  written  by  Sir  John  Culhim,  and  printed  in 

*  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1779,  the  height  of  this  tree  is 
'  said  to  be  45  feet  9  inches ;  8  feet  having  been  broken  off  by 
'  a  high  whid  (supposed  to  be  that  of  the  j^ear  1703).    The 

girth  near  the  ground  is  stated  to  be  H  feet  G  inches.  In  con- 
junction with  M r.  May,  who  presides  over  the  mtmor-h<iuse 
school,  we  measured  this  tree  in  the  present  year  (18I5),  and 
'  found  the  girth  to  be  15  feet  8  inches,  at  about  1  foot  6  inches 
from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  found  imposssiblc  to  discover,  amidst  the  altera- 
tions effected  even  by  a  few  ages,  the  exact  site  of  Elsjfl^ 
Hall,  a  building  so  interesting  from  its  connection  mith  past 
scenes  of  royal  magnfficence  ;  but  tradition  and  rational  con- 
jecture ascribe  the  foundation  to  a  spot  which  we  shall  have 

occasion 

*  In  that  "  AccAunt  of  the  matt  remarkable  Gardens  near  London*'  to 

:  tvhieh  vre  have  before  adverted,  and  which  it  printed  in  the  I  fth  vol.  of 

the  Archsologia,  Dr.  Uvedale  is  said  to  have  had  the  "  greatest  and  choicest 

'eolltction  of  exotics  that  was  perhaps  anj  where  in  this  luid."    Liontus 

I  vaottied  )um  by  calling  aone  plants,  after  his  name,  Uvid^m, 


-^ 
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occasion  to  notice,  and  which  is  comprised  in  the  groutids  novr 
attached  to  F&rty  HulL  Incidental  to  the  history  of  both  these; 
mansions  it  mast  be  observed  that  the  chief  property  in  a  ma-, 
nor  formerly  possessed  by  the  family  named  de  Enfelde,  pass- 
ed, in  the  year  1413,  to  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  whose  descendant 
was  the  learned  and  well-known  Earl  of  Worcester,  decapi*. 
tated  in  1471,  for  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  York.  From 
this  family  the  manor  obtained  the  name  of  Worcesters.  It 
was  afterwards  vested  in  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  9/  Hamlake,  and, 
in  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  who  was  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Trea- 
sorer  of  the  Household.  This  latter  distinguished  proprietor 
resided  for  many  years  at  Enfield,  where  he  was  honoured,  in^ 
1516,  with  a  visit  from  Margaret,  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland. 
and  sister  of  King  Henry  VIIL*  On  the  decease  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lovell,t  the  manor  descended  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland^ 
and  was  given  by  the  Earl,  in  the  year  1540,  to  King  Henry 
VIIL  together  with  a  capiul  mansion,  termed  Elsynge  Hall. 

We  have  already  observed  that  this  mansion  was  possibly  the 
residence  of  Edward  VI.  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign. 
There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  same  build- 
ing was  the  occasional  residence  of  Queen  Elizabetb|  after  she, 
granted  a  lease  of  the  manor-house  to  the  Myddlemure  family, 
in  1582.  One  of  her  visits  to  this  seat  is  recorded  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  where  it  is  observed  that, 

2Z3  in 

*  When  journe^ng  towards  London,  af^er  tliit  Titit,  the  Qaecn  was  met 
at  ««  Maitier  Compton's  house,  bcMds  Totnam/'  by  her  rojal  brothcr.- 
Vide  onlf,  article  Tottenham. 

t  Sir  Thomas  LoveU  died  at  En£eld,  and  was  baried«  with  all  the  pomp, 
and  attendant  circamstances  uf  feaeiing  tden  judged  due  to  his  degree,  in  a 
chapel  which  he  bad  founded  in  the  priory  of  Holjwell.  The  body  lay  for 
11  days  and  nights  in  the  chopel  adjoiuing  his  mansion  at  Enfield  ;  and  was 
removed  on  the  1  Sth  day  to  the  parish  church,  with  great  ceremony.  On 
the  following  day  it  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burial.  See  a  copy  of  the 
order  and  ceremonies  used  at  his  fnderal,  printed  iri  the  Environs  of  London, 
Vol.  IL  p.  19f,  after  tht  original  in  the  |leralds'  College.  Funerals  I.  lu 
p.  99. 
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in  the  year  ]596«  ^  the  (keen  came  to  dinner  to  EnJMi  Bm$eh 
and  bad  toils  aet  up  in  the  park,  to  ahoot  at  bucks  after 
dinner/' 

The  manorial  property  of  Worcesters  was  granted  by  Etiza*- 
beth,  or  by  James  L  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  first  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury. By  the  Cecils  the  estate- was  alienated  to  Sir  Nicholaf 
Raynton,  Alderman,  and  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  London^ 
It  afterwaixis  passed,  in  marriage,  from  the  Raynton  family  to* 
that  of  Wolsteoholioe ;  and  was  purchased*  in  1799,  by  Jamer 
Myer,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor. 

In  addition  to  the  manor  of  Worcesters,  Sir  Nicholas  Raym 
ton  purchased  a  contiguous  house,  described  as  aome  time  Huglr 
Fortee's,*  which  he  rebuilt  between  the  years  1029  and  16S9! 
This  structure  (of  which  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
architect)  is  still  remaining,  but  was  altered  by  the  Wolsten- 
holmes,  according  to  the  &shion  of  that  age,  about  the  year 
1700.  This  mansion,  now  the  residence  of  James  Myers,  Esq. 
is  termed  Forty  Hall,  and  is  a  substantial  femily  residence, 
placed  on  elevated  ground  and  commanding  pleasing  prospects. 
The  interior  is  adorned  by  the  following  among  other  well- 
chosen  pictores  :^A  Holy  Family  by  Rubens,  The  Sarioor 
dead  and  supported  by  Mary,  with  attendant  figures,  by  An^ 
nibal  Caracci.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  painting  from 
which  was  afterwards  executed  the  larger  ptctore,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  Miraculous  draught 
ul  Fishes,  by  David  Tenters.  Uriah  bearing  the  fatal  letter^ 
a  small  but  exquisite  picture,  by  Albert  Durer.  The  igvra 
expresses  an  aggrieved  but  dignified  aoquieacenoe,  which  en* 
fbrces  commiseration.  A  goud  portrait  of  Sir  Niekolas  Ruyn" 
ton,  who  rebuilt  the  mansion.  He  is  represented  in  his  robes, 
as  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  age  of  74.    The  date  of  1643,  is  affixed 

to 

*  From  whom  it  fie  rived  ike  term  ForijfhW,  applied  to  the  rising  groend 
immedij(e)^'  bejoud  Baker  SUeet,  Eafield*  Tbi*  iv«:il  vf  \4^d  19  ▼u%turJy 
termed  Four^tru  hill* 
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t0  this  portrait,  and  it  is  belieTcd  to  have  been  painted  by 
Dohitm,  pupil  of  Vandyck. 

The  groanda  attached  to  this  Tesidence  are  extensive^  and 
finely  ornamented  with  wood  and  water.  At  the  diaunce  of 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mtle  from  the  hoi]se>  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  streaan  which  runa  to  Enfield  Wash,  are  some  ine^ 
qnalkies  of  surface  which  probably  denote  the  site  of  Elsynge 
Halh  a  mansion  once  thronged  with  the  wise  counseUors  and 
gay  coofftiera  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  imporUnt  era.  Founda- 
tions of  building  are  often  discorered  at  this  pkice,  on  digging  ; 
and«  in  dry  snanmers,  when  the  grass  suflBrrs  and  the  soil  de* 
panda  for  moisture  on  subterranean  resources,  the  outlines  of 
an  extensive  fabric,  aa  to  the  vestiges  ot  its  ground*plan»  may 
be  easily  perceived. 

On  qoif  ting  these  presumed  memorials  of  Eliaabeth's  palace, 
and  proceeding  towards  the  church  of  Enfield  through  Baker 
Street,  we  find  on  the  right  hand  a  retired  and  handsome  fa- 
mily •residence,  long  occupied  by  a  celebrated  antiquary,  the 
late  RicBAao  Gough,  Eso.  The  father  of  this  eminent  writer* 
Harry  Googh,  Esq.  ol  Perry-hall,  M.  P.  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  &c.  purchased  in  the  year  1723,  an  estate  at 
Enfield,  which  was  much  improved  by  the  son  and  successor,* 
Mr.  Gottgh  became  possessed  of  this  property  on  the  decease 
of  his  OMther,  in  1774>  and  continued  to  reside  at  Enfield, 
with  the  iBlerroption  of  the  varkKia  journeys  connected  with 
bia  topographical  pursQiis*  until  the  time  of  his  lamented  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  90th  of  February,  1809.  His  rewaina 
weso  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Wormlcy,  Herts,  in  a  vault 
built  for  that  purpose  on  the  south  side  of  the  cbaucel^  not  lav 

9Z4  from 

*  "  To  the  property  at  Enfield"  (writes  Mr.  Nichols*  Literory  Anec^ 
dotesi  VoL  VI.  p.  510.)  "  he  made  considerable  additions  by  purcha^e^ 
particolariy  of  m  large  additional  garden^  and  of  a  field  nearly  adjoining^ 
adArocd  with  s  kaig  tow  of  bcaatilul  chetnut  treei,  which,  as  be  liasiilten 
obimcd,  '  were  planted  by  bis  father,  and  were  coseval  with  binsclf— and 
which  he  boaght  as  fnU-grown  tinber/' 
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from  the  altar.  An  epitaph  in  Latin,  written  by  himself  raortf 
than  fifteen  years  before  his  decease,  has  been  inacribed,  ia 
attention  to  his  desire,  on  a  plain  marble  tablet  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  chancel. 

For  a  copions  and  excellent  biographical  account  ef  this 
eminent  scholar  and  antiquary,  we  refer  the  reader  to  th« 
**  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  century/'*  the  work 
of  bis  attached  and  constant  friend,  John  Nichols,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  extracting  some  passages  of 
that  publication  which  bear  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
cpot  under  notice,  and  which  record  a  goodness  of  heart  more 
truly  estimable  than  the  highest  and  brightest  attainments  of 
superior  intellect.  After  describing,  with  the  warm  feelings 
of  friendship  and  regret,  the  ease  with  which  he  descended 
from  the  set erity  of  the  scholar,  and  adorned  by  agreeable 
knanners  the  domestic  circle,  Mr.  Nichols  observes  that "  there 
was  another  class  of  society  to  which,  if  possible,  he  was  stUl 
more  dear — the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  to  whom  he  was  at  all 
times  a  father,  a  protector,  and  a  benefactor.  The  faithful  do- 
mestic, when  unable  to  continue  his  services,  continued  to  re* 
crive  his  pay  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  with  additional  com* 
forts." 

As  one  instance  of  his  benevolent  disposition  the  following 
circumstance  is  noticed :  "  Mr.  Robert  Barnevelt,  who  died 
Jan.  S7, 1786,  amongst  other  charitable  bequests  gave  100/.*  a 
year  in  the  short  annuities,  to  be  divided  among  ten  poor  men 
and  women  of  Enfield  not  receiving  alms  from  the  parish.  On 
the  close  of  the  short  annuities  in  1807,  this  source  of  bounty 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Gough  (though  wholly  unconnected  with  Mr. 
Barnevelt,  but  as  a  neighbour)  humanely  took  up  the  business, 
and  voluntarily  gave  the  like  sum  to  each  of  the  annuitants ; 
and  by  his  will  he  has  made  provisipn  that  the  annuities  shall 
oontinue  to  be  paid  a^  long  as  one  individual  shall  survive." 

Mr^  Gough's  mansion   at  Enfield   is  still  occupied  by  his 

widow*' 
•^IJtcriT^  Anecdotes,  fcc.  Vol.  VI, 


^vidovr.    His  OBleniW^  and  valuable  library  (wilb  the  excep*  • 
tioD -of  the  department' of  Britbh  topography,  which  he  be* 
qaeathed  ta  tbe  Bodleian -Library)  waf  sold,  in  persaance  of 
his  own  directtQUf  by  Messrs.  Lwgh  andSotheby,  in  the  year 
1810. 

At  PoMOEa's  Smd,  a  village  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
tendon  onthe  Cambridge*road,  is  a  spacious  building,  termed 
Lincoln  Hatue,  This  mansion  is. supposed  to  derite  its  name  . 
from  the  family  of  Fiennes,  Earls  of  Lincolni  who  resided 
here  from  1600  till  1613.  There  was  lately  some  painted 
^iss  renaming  in  the  windows,  containing  among  other  ar* 
morial  bearings,  the  arms  and  qoartertngs  of  Howard,  wiih  a 
Viscount's  -coronet,  and  the  inscription  *'  Henry  Howard* 
1584.''  The  whole  of  this  glass  is  now  removed,  and  the 
building' has  been  nowly -fronted ;  but  tbe  interior  comprises 
several  ancient  decorated  ceilings.  '  Lincoln-house  is  at  pre* 
sent  in  the  occupation  of  Captain  Why  took. 

On  the  east  side  of.  the  road^  at  Enfield  Wash,  is  a  humble 
tenement  which  requires  passing  notice  from  its  connection 
wiih  an  event  which  once  agitated  tbe  public  mind  to  an  un- 
usoal.  degree.  It  was  in  this  dwelling  that£/«2a^/A  Ganniag 
was  said  to  have  been  confined  under  very  peculiar  circum* 
stances.  The  story  possesses  little  interest  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  particulars  are  stated  at  full  length  in  various  publi* 
cations  of  familiar  occurrence;  yet  the  reader  may  here  be. 
reminded  of  the  outlines  of  this  str^tnge  tale. 

Elizabeth  Canning,  a  servant  girl  about  18  years  old,  went^ 
.with  the  consent  of  her  master,  to  visit  a  relation  on  New- 
^ear'^  day^  1753.  She  did  not  return,  nor  was  any  thing  beard 
concerning  her,  for  28  days,  at  tbe  expiration  of  which  time 
she  went  to  her  mother's  house  in  an  emaciated  and  wi'etcbed 
•condition,  and  accounted  for  her  long  disappearance  by  say- 
ing that,  vfbile  returning  home  on  the  evening  of  New-year's 
d9y#  she  wa^i  attacked  in  Moorfields  by  two  men,  who  robbed 

her, 
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8349  acres;  1   rood:  30  percbet**    The  allotments  of  land 
were  as  follow : 

AcTci  E.  P. 

TothcKing 3218  :  2  :  20 

To  the  lodges «....    313  :  0  :  3 

To  be  enfranchised 6  :  S  :  1 

To  the  tithe  owners 519  :  0  :  32 

To  the  manor  of  Oldfold 36  :  3  :  24 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  Old  Park.      30  :  0  :  15 

To  the  parish  of  South  Mims 1096  :  0  :  3 

To  the  parish  of  Hadley «...    240  :  0  :  0 

To  the  parub  of  Edmonton 1231  :  2  :  6 

To  the  parish  of  £nfieid 1732  :  2  :  6 

At  the  time  of  the  above  survey  a  large  portion  of  the  chase' 
remained  in  woodland,  a  rude  yet  beautiful  district,  browsed 
by  deer,  and  suited  to  the  pastimes  of  ancient  English  mo* 
narchsy  its  former  possessors.  The  neighbourhood  lost  much 
of  picturesque  attraction  when  the  enclosure  took  place ;'  but 
a  sylvan  wild  so  fertile  of  lucrative  prey,  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  metropolis,  was  a  dangerous  source  of  tempta- 
tion to  alternate  thefl  and  idleness.  The  moral  beneBt  derived 
from  the  change  is  therefore  probably  great,  and  in  an  agri* 
cultural  point  of  view  the  advantages  are  unquestionable. 

The  care  and  super  in  tendance  of  Enfield,  chase  have  been, 
for  several  centuries,  assigned  to  a  Ranger,  Forester,  Keeper  of 
the  lodges.  Master  of  the  game,  and  Chief  Steward  of  the  ma- 
nor f  which  offices  have  been  jointly  held  by  many  distin- 
guished persons.  They  were  granted  in  1694,  for  fifty-six 
years  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  ;  and  the  unexpired  term  was  pur-^ 
chaned,  in  the  year  1714,  of  the  party  to  whom  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  assigned  his  right  in  the  grant,  by  James  Brydges, 
£sq.  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos.  The  joint  offices,  under  a 
renewed  grant,  are  now  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 

in 

*  We  ire  informed  (hat  Enfield  Cbase  It  about  $1  miles  in  civnnifereTiee; 
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'  in  right  of  his  lady,  whom  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  as  the  daughter  and  S3le  heir  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Chandos. 

The  district  still  denominated  the  Chase,  though  now  chiefly 
in  a  state  of  aration  and  of  cultivated  herbage,  comprises  a 
•  tract  of  country  adorned  by  fine  swells  of  surface,  which, 
though  greatly  denuded,  are  yet  fertile  of  picturesque  sUua- 
Mons.  Dispersed  over  this  desirable  part  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  are  several  substantial  and  ornamental  villas* 

Three  Lodges,  formerly  inhabited  by  underkeepers  of  the 
Chase,  demand  primary  notice.  These  have*  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  the  South-bailey,  the  East-bailey,  and 
the  West-bailey.  Different  leases  of  these  buildings,  which 
were  granted  in  the  17th  century,  afterwards  centred  in  the 
Chandos  family,  and  are  now  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham. Leases  of  each  have  been  granted,  at  various  times, 
to  under-tenants. 

The  SottM  Lo(%f  afforded  an  occasional  retirement  for  se- 
veral years  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham.  That  eminent  statesman  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  in  improving  the  whole  Qf 
the  premises.  The  mansion,  after  an  intermediate  tenancy , 
was  occupied  by  the  late  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  an  alderman 
of  London,  who  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1794.  It 
was  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Nathaniel  Gundry,  Esq.  but 
at  present  appears  to  be  sinking  through  neglect  into  dilapida- 
tion. 

The  Eatt  Lodge,  which  is  described  in  a  survey  made  in 
the  year  1650,  as  "  a  brick  building  covered  with  tiles/'  was 
occasionally  used  by  King  Charles  I.  as  a  hunting-seat.  At  a 
later  period  this  lodge^  with  an  adjoining  house  called  the 
White-lodge,  or  New  East-bailey,  was  occupied  by  Alexander 
Wedderburne,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
0  the 
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the  Hon.  WilHam  Elphinstone^   great-uncle  to  Lurd  Elpbio-' 
stone. 

The  fVest  Lodge,  which  was  for  many  years  tbe  reaUbace  nC 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Go ved try,  Secretary  of  State  to  &iii^ 
Charles  II.  is  now  in  the  oceupation  ^f  a  farmer.  ^ 

Trent  place,  the  property  attd  residence  of  John  Cummiag^ 
£s^  was  boilt  by  the  late  eminent  physician.  Sir  fiicbazdJebb, 
who  procured  a  lease  from  tbe  crown  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  on  the  chasie,  which  he  surroonded  with  a  pale ;  and  k& 
afterwards  stocked  the  new  domain  with  deer*  On  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  the  lease  of  these  .premiies  was  sold  to 
Lord  Cbolnu)Ddeley,  The  e^ate  was  afterwards  sueceasiv^^ 
possessed  by  John  Wigston,  Esq.  and  Sir  Hmry  LushingtMi, 
Bart. ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  succeeded  by  tbe  present  piso- 
prietor* 

Tbe  mansion  {of  which  we  present  a  iriew)  is  a  ftpacioi»: 
brick  structure,  lately  whitened,  and  is  seated  on  a  fine  swell. 
of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  attached  pvrk.  Tbe  whole  «f  tbe 
grounds  enclosed  within  park*pa1es  comprises  nearly  five  hmk^ 
dred  acres.  The  suifact>^  is  here  varied  by  inequaJiiies  of  a 
bolder  character  than  is  usual  with  the  greater  part  of  Middle- 
sex, and  a  portion  of  this ifistnct  still  retains  tracea  of  the' 
forest-scenery  which  once  pr^railed  throughout  tbe  wfabte 
.  extent  of  tbe  cbase.  Venerable  trees,  driven  into  funta^ic 
forms  by  the  winds  of  a  past  century,  are  scattered  in  pic- 
tortfsque  irregularity  over  this  portion  of  tbe  grounds ;  aiMl 
each  recess  is  rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  a  thick  mat* 
ling  of  underwood,  brambles^  and  fern.  A  faUey,  immediate* 
ly  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  is  ornamented  with-  a  fin^  sheet  of 
water.  Very  considerable  improvements .  in  the  bouse  aJid 
grounds  are  at  this  time  in  a  sute  ofprogrcss^  under  tbe  difec-» 
iiou  of  tbe  present  proprietor,  John  Cummingf  Esq. 

To  the  north  of  tbe  seat. mentioned  above  is  Beech  HiU,  tbe 

residence  of  Archibald  Paris,  Esq.    The  hoese  on  this  estate 

was  buih  by  the  late  Francis  Russell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. 

^  secretary 


meretkTf  of  the  ^uchy  oourt  of  Lancaster*  and  antlMir  of  *'  A 
short  History  of  the  East  India  Company."  Mr.  Russell  had 
the  merit  of  first  sugg<^ingtbe  endosnre  of  Enfield-cha^e, 
which  took  place  .in  the  year  1777 ;  and  he  not  only  drew  up 
the  bill  for  that  purpose*  het  afforded*  by  setting  the  example 
of  proper  management,  a  great  benefit  to  the  different  proprie* 
tors  of  allotments*  and  to  the  commanity  at  large.*  His  sttO»^ 
cessor  in  this  estate  has  displayed  equal  jodgment  and  acti? ity» 
nnd  has  greatly  assisted  in  bringing  the  crowo^Unds  into  n 
stale  of  profitable  cnltivation* 

The  residence  at  Beech-hill  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  one  of 
those  fine  rises  of  land  which  impart  so  moch  Tariety  and  pic^ 
inresqoe  effect  to  this  diTision  of  the  coonty.  The  groands 
nre  enriched  by  extensiTe  and  flourishing  plantations. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Enfteldf  is  a  handsome  and  Tenereble 
etructure*  in  the  Gothic*  or  pointed*  style  of  architectare*  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  built  in  the  14th  century. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel*  nave*  and  two  aisler* 
The  nave  is  lighted  by  clerestory  windows*  and  is  separated 
from  other  portions  of  the  church  by  pointed  arches*  sus- 
tained  by  clustered  columns.  Over  the  arches  of  the  nave  are 
placed  alternately  the  devices  of  a  rose  and  wing4  At  the 
west  end  is  an  organ*  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Nichols*  who  as- 
signed for  that  purpose  the  snm  of  900/.  directing  that  the 

money 

*  Hit  etertionB  ia  ikvoor  nf  good  hotbtiidrj  on  this  oecmiion  irert  taeonded 
hy  UioM  of  Otorge  Byng,  Etq.  M.  P.  and  Dr.  Wilkimoii.    See  ao  accoont  of 
circniDitancet  connected  with  the  enclonure  and  first  cnltiTatioD  of  this  djs* 
iricW  in  Middleton's  Agricnhural  Snrrej  of  Middlesex,  p.  134-*I4S*  A^c. 
f  A  view  of  ihis  building  is  annexed. 

i  Mr.  Ljsons  (Envirun%,  &c.  Vol.  IL  p.  tOO)  supposes  that  these  enblerfts 
liad  some  conuection  with  the  abbey  of  Walden.  See  tlie  same  device  no- 
ticed in  oar  aocoont  of  the  church  of  Oadlc^T'  Both  cjiurcbes  belonged  lO' 
the  nooailery  of  Waidcti* 
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money  which  remained  after  the  purchake  should  be  npfrrp^ 
priated  towards  the  salary  of  an  organist. 

The  north-east  corner  of  the  church  is  now  endosed  as^a 
Testry,  and  is  supposed  to  bare  formerly,  constilyl^ jji  chantry- 
chapel.*  Attached  to  ibienortb-wmU  of  this  eactused  spacers 
the  costly  monument  ot  Sir  'Nicholns  Rayntony  Knt.  aometiiike 
Lord  Mayor  oF  Loiidoii>  who  died,  in  1646>  and  whose  poHntit 
at  Forty-hall,  his  former  residence*  we  hate  "already 'noticed. 
The-tigure  of  Sir  Nicholas  is  represented  in  armonr,  his  left- 
hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  a  sword*  which  has  been  wantonly- 
mutilated.  Over  the  armour  are  the  robe  and  chain  of  mayor- 
alty. Beneath*  is  the  effigies  of  his  .lady*  habited  as  mayoress* 
with  a  gilt  chain  descending  below  the  knee.  *  On  a  still  lower 
floor  of  the  monoment  are  the  effigies  of  his  sun  Nicholas 
(who  died  in  1641,)  and  his  wife*  kneeling  before  books ;  to- 
gether with  those  of  two  of  their  sons  and  thr^e  daoghcers. 
.In  front  is  placed  an  infant,  over  which  is  spread  a  crtonea 
coverlet.  Not  any  of  the  figures  on  the  lower  floor  are  co- 
. loured,  but  those  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  lady  are  painted 
somewhat  gaudily. 

Between  the  vestry  and  the  chancel,  and  partly  enclosed 
by  the  wainscotting  which  separates  those  divisions  of  the 
church,  is  the  large  altar  monument  of  Jqycjc,  La<fy  T^qft 
mother  of  the  learned  £arl  of  Worcester*  and  wife  of  Sir 
JohnTiptoft,  nephew  to  Robert*  the  last.  Lord Tiptoft.  This 
tomb  is  immediately  beneath  an  obtuse  arch*  with  Gothic  or- 
naments and  a  border  of  oak- leaves*  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Lord  Roos,  who  died  in  1508.  The  monoment  of 
Lord  Roos  has  not  any  inscription,  but  is  embellished  with  bis 
arms  and  quartertngs,  together  with  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
IfOvell,  who  married  his  sister. 
The  monument  of  Joyce,  Lady  Tiptofk,  is  covered  with  a 

slab 

*  Cliantries  in  the  parish  churcliof  Enflelil  were  foitnJed  by  Baldwj^n  de 
Radyugtoii,  in  the  year  1SU8  ;  and  for  the  soulst  oJ'  liobcrt  Blossom  aa<l 
A^Dcs  bit  wife,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
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slab  of  grey  parbeck  mirble,  on  which  is  Inlaid  in  brass  the 
figure  of  the  deceased,  richly  attired  in  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  Over  her  head  is  a  triple  canopy;  on  the  pillars  of 
which  are  th*  arms  of  Tiptoft  and  Charlton.  Roand  the  verge 
is  the  following  inscription,  in  the  old  character ;  bat  it  must 
be  premised  that  the  words  here  given  within  a  parenthesis 
are  concealed  by  the  arch  of  Lord  Roos's  monument.  They 
were  seen  some  few  years  hack  by  the  lat«  Mr,  Gough,  on 
scraping  away  part  oT  the  stone  : 

^ a  Jocosa  quondam  filia  et 

hered.  Caroli  Dm  Powes  ac  etiam  filia  et  una 
bered.  honorabtlissime  Dne  Marchie  et  uxor  famos- 
issimo  militiy  (Johaanl  Tiptoft  que  obiit  XX)  II  die 
Septebr.  A.  Dm  M,CCCC,XLVI  cujus  anime  et 
omniu  fideliu  defunctor.  Ihs  pro  su2l  sacratissimA 
passione  misereat." 

At  the  comers  of  the  border  are  the  symbols  of  the  Evan* 
gelists.  The  words  of  the  insci^iption  are  divided  by  repre- 
sentations of  birds,  fishes^  and  other  devices  ;  and  it  may  h% 
observed  that  the  whole  of  this  fine  brass* work  is  nearly  as 
fair  as  when  the  monument  was  firtit  erected. 

An  engraving  of  Lady  Tiptoft's  monument^  with  the  surbast 
arch  above^  is  given  in  Cough's  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  ;** 
and  in  that  work  is  stated  the  result  of  a  curious  investigation 
into  which  the  author  entered,  in  the  year  1788.  Mr.  Gough, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Schnebbelie,  examined  the  interior  of 
this  monument,  in  the  above  year.  They  found  the  tomb,  or 
sarcophagus,  half  empty  and  half  filled  with  rubble  stones. 
They  were  then  led,  *•  by  a  projection  of  brick- work  on  the 
north  side  of  the  base,  to  the  crown  of  an  arch  of  the  same 
material^  which,  being  broken  into,  was  found  to  open  into  a 
vault  of  rough  arch-work,  7  ft.  long ;  3  ft.  7  in.  wide ;  and 
4  ft.  1  in.  high.    This  vault  appeared  to  have  been  formerly 

Pakt  IV.  3  A  pierced 
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pierced  from  the  south/ or  chancel  side;  whether  from  cii^ 
riosity  or  any  other  motive  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  aperture  bad 
been  stopped  only  by  single  bricks,  and  was  capable  of  admit- 
ting a  man.  In  the  vault  were  one  acuW,  four  thigh  and  other 
bones,  pieces  of  a  wooden  coffin,  and  an  iron  handle/' 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  remains  of  Lady  Tiptoft^  which 
were  so  richly  entombed,  and  which  were  supposed  by  her 
relatives  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  molestation,  have 
entirely  disappeared,  or  are  mingled  with  those  of  intruders  on 
her  grave.  Mr.  Gough  observes  "  that  this  vault  being  di- 
rectly under  the  tomb  above,  and  extending  beyond  it  only 
on  the  north  side,  was  probably  entered  originally  from  that 
side ;  and,  on  the  decay  of  the  other  two  vaults  under  the  ad- 
joining vestry,  may  have  been  applied  to  the  burial  of  other 
persons  besides  the  noble  owner,  who  may  then  have  been 
made  to  give  place  to  them/'* 

Among  other  monuments,  comprising  several  to  the  family 
of  Middlemore,  may  be  noticed  that  of  Tliamas  Stringer,  Etq. 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Durants  in 
this  parish.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  died 
at  Bruges,  in  1706.  His  bust,  fairly  executed  in  statuary  mar- 
ble, is  represented  beneath  the  weighty  canopy  of  a  tent. 

In  the  church-yard  is  the  following  inscription,  which  pr«* 
sents  a  curious  instance  of  the  abrupt  in  composition  : 


**  Here  lies  John  White,  who  daj  h^  day, 
On  river  works  did  use  much  clay. 
Is  now  himself  turning  that  way  : 
if  not  tu  clay,  yet  dast  will  come. 
Which,  to  preserve,  takes  Uttle  room. 
Although  incUsed  iu  this  great  tomb. 


1 


1  served  the  New  River  Company,  as  Surveyor,  from  Lady-dty  1691 
to  Midsummer  17SS." 

"Hie  church  of  Enfield  was  given,  together  with  that  of  Ed- 

mODtOBy 

'  Gvugh's  Sepulcbial  Moaanents. 
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monton,  by  Geoffry  de  Mandevile,  the  first  Earl  qf  Essex,  to 
the  abbey  of  Walden,  which  he  had  piously  founded.  On  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  the  rectory  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Lord  Aadley,  who  shortly  surrendered  it  again  to  the  King. 
In  the  year  15^8  it  was  granted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
to  which  society  it  still  belongs.  The  rectory  constitutes  a 
manor,  now  termed  the  manor  of  Parsonage-ward. 

The  vicarage  had  been  uniformly  annexed,  since  the  disso* 
lution  of  monastic  houses,  to  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  College, 
until  a  late  arrangement  connected  with  the  enclosure,  under 
the  operation  of  which  the  fellowship  is  vacated  on  the  accep* 
taace  of  the  vicarage.  The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Henry- 
Porter,  who  was  instituted  in  1801  •  A  lectureship  was  found* 
ed  by  Henry  Lof^,  of  Enfield,  in  the  year  10^1. 

There  are  meeting-houses  in  this  parish  for  Presbyterians,* 
Anabaptists,  and  Methodists. 

A  Fret  Orammar  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  En- 
field, was  founded  by  John  Carew,  Esq.  in  the  year  1507,  and 
endowed  with  certain  lands  and  tenements.  The  schooUhouse 
adjoins  the  church-yard,  and  is  a  spacious  and  well  adapted 
structure,  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners,  at  their  own  charge, 
early  in  the  I7th  century.  The  master  has  a  liberal  allow* 
ance,  and  the  school  is  eminently  useful  for  the  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  solely  appropriated  by  the  founder. 

Two  schools,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  girls,  are  sop^ 
ported  by  voluntary  subscription.  Eighty  children  are  in- 
structed in  these  benevolent  establishments,  seventy  of  whom 
are  clothed. 

Among  several  charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  this 
parish  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Raynton,  who, 

SA3  in 

*  It  apperi  from  Neale*f  History  of  the  Puritans  that  a  congregation  of 
Presbyterian  diss  enters  was  established  here  so  early  as  the  year  1696.  Ed«^ 
mnnd  Calaoy,  the  eminent  Presbyterian  difine,  died  in  bis  house  at  fiofield, 
hk  1666. 
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in  1646,  left  10/.  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticnr|^ 
three  poor  children. 

King  James  I.  g^ve  to  the  parish  gf  Enfield  a  sum  of  qaoney^, 
as  a  compensation  for  having  taken  a  p^t  of  the  Cbaoe  into 
Theobald's  park.  With  this  money  was  purchased  a  small 
•state,  situated  at  North  Mims.  The  site  of  tb^e  m.?^ jcet-place^ 
together  with  the  profits  of  the  marvel  (novr  discoatia^) 
were  also  given  to  the  pariah  by  King  Jamef. 

Enfield  claims  aft  a  native,  William  Wijckham,  ^  cjelebr/ateii 
divine  of  the  I6th  century.  Ha  was  .ediic^ed  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  ma^e  Dean  of  VVr^"''  iP  1^77. 
His  piety  and  talents  obtained  disthigu^hed  patcouagr,  .land  he 
was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  ii^  Ifij^v  and  wa» 
translated  thence  to.  Winchester  in  1595.  The  solid  worth  of 
this  bishop  (the  second  af  the  name  pf  Wickba^  wbp  Ins 
worn  the  mitre  of  Winchester)  is  recorded  by  Fuller  ;*  and, 
as  a  circumstance  of  some  historical  interest /coi^nect^d  w)tb 
his  life,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  pre^che(|  the  foneral-^^ 
mon  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Peterborough,  it^  1587. 

This  place  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Earl  iof  Bocbfoi^i. 
His  lor()sbip'^  ancestor,  William  Henry,  the  Erst  ^ron  Ear 
field,  accompanied  King  William  III.  to  Engl^ncf,  and  attended 
on  him  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  the  ^eld.  He  was  ctf^^Ued 
Earl  of  Rochford,  Viscount  Tunbridge,  afid  fflf'^^  £^^14* 
May  lOtb^  1695. 


HADLEY,  or  MONKEN  HADLEY, 

This  parish,  which  was  formerly  a  hamlet  to  Edmonton,  lies 
to  the  north-west  of  Enfield,  and  comprises  about  580  acres 
of  land,  including  340  acres  allotted  in  lieu  of  its  right-  of 
common^  on  the  enclosure  of  Enfield  Chase. 

The 

•  Fuller's  Worthies  for  Middlcse*. 
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Tbtfnvriie'of  thevillag'e  is  compoandecJ  of  the  Saxon  worfig 
Hgttd-leaghi  signUy\h^  a  higti  plate.  The  a<ljanct  Monkcn 
occurrih  msmy  aricifiii  recJords,  and  is  adopted  in  the  descrip. 
tioii  of  this  parish  in  the  aft  for  enclosing  Enfield  Chase.  It 
i»'pn>bab)e  that  tWs  additional  trt-m  is  derived  from  the  former 
Gonnectton  of  the  plac^  with  the  abbefy  of  Walden,  to  which 
it  was  given  by  Geoffry  de*  Mandevilt^,  Earl  of  Essex,  under 
the  name  of  thr  Hermitage  of  Hhdiey. 

The  v'lllft^  is  sllUiefd  on  the  east  side^  of  the  great  north- 
efh'rtMrd;  atthe  dfstimce  of' nearly  eleven  miles  from  Lon- 
dotf.  ThttFa^pirctefdr  from  the  hi^  road  is  through  an  irregular 
avenue  of  tr<^^j  attd  th^VUlage  ii  thus  progressively  displayed 
tbconsid^rhWe-  advantage.  At  the  m6St  favourable  point  in 
Iheapproadr^an  ancient  domestic  structure  in  the  fore-ground, 
and  the  venerable  church,  half-obscured  by  foliage^  at  the 
termination  of  the  avenue,  together  with  various  intermingled 
rural  buildings,  combine  to  produce  an  instance  of  the  pic- 
turesque, attractive  from  the  repose  which  prevails,  and  re- 
plete with  interesting  character. 

Hadley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record  termed  Domesday. 
The  manor  belonged  at  an  early  period  to  the  Mandeviles,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  given,  with  the  hermitage,  to  the 
monks  of  Walden,  by  Geoffry  de  Mandevile,  their  founder. 
On  the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Audley,  who 
shortly  surrendered  it  again  to  the  King,  and  it  was  afterwards 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  two  centuries  the  manorial  property  under- 
went various  transmissions,  and  was  purchased  of  the  Pinney 
family,  in  the  year  1791,  by  the  present  proprietor,  Peter 
Moore,  Esq.* 

3  A  3  Near 

•  Mr.  Moore  has  Utely  asserted  a  right  to  enclose  Hadley  Green,  com- 
Urchendiog  die  whole  of  the  waste,  without  the  coiwent  of  the  parishioners. 
This  assumed  right  he  defended  in  a  court  of  law,  but  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours, and  the  immemorial  piivileges  of  the  parish  have  been  fully  establish- 
ed by  the  decision  of  a  jury,  ucdtr  the  direction  of  jhc  Lord  Chief  Juitico 
«f  the  Court  of  King's  Beach. 
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Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  house*  occupied  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Garrow*  father  of  the  present 
Attorney  General.  This  building  is  traditionally  said  to  ha¥« 
been  formerly  connected  with  a  monastic  establishment,  Th« 
interior  contains  two  chimney-pieces  in  alio  relievo,  very  rude- 
ly executed.  On  one  is  sculptured  the  story  of  Sampson  ; 
the  other  represents  many  passages  in  the  life  of  the  SaTiour, 
from  his  birth  in  the  stable  to  his  death  on  the  cross. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  handsome  structure,  evidently  built 
at  different  periods.  The  chancel  has  marks  of  consklerabU 
antiquity,  but  the  body  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  with 
brick.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  composed  of  flint 
with  coins  of  free  stone.  On  the  front  of  the  tower  is  this 
date  o^Q      ^"^  *"  stone.    On  one  side  of  the  stone  bear-  • 

ing  the  above  date  is  ihe  sculptured  device  of  a  w^ng^  and  on 
the  other  that  of  a  rose.  The  figures  express  the  date  of  1494, 
the  last,  like  the  second,  numeral,  being  the  half  8  often  used 
in  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  devices  of  the  rose  and  wing  might  aflFbrd  subject  for 
considerable  discussion  and  conjecture.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his 
notice  of  this  parish  in  the  Environs  of  London,  says  that 
they  are  probably  "  the  cognizance  either  of  the  abbey,  or 
one  of  the  abbots  of  Walden ;"  and  we  have  observed,  in  our 
account  of  Enfield  church,  that  the  same  devices  occur  in  that 
building,  which  likewise  belonged  to  the  abbey  foutided  by 
GeofFry  de  Mandevile.  It  is  certain  that  these  emblems  had 
no  reference  to  the  arms  of  Walden  Abbey;  but  they  were 
possibly  meant  as  the  cognizance  of  the  abbot  at  that  time, 
whose  name  was  John  Sabysworth,  dr  Sabrisfort. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower  is  a  turret,  raised  se- 
veral feet  above  the  battlements,  which  contains  a  winding 
staircase  of  stone,  and  has,  on  its  summit,  an  iron  beacon. 
This  is,  perhaps,  nearly  a  unique  vestige  of  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  consists  of  a  fire  pan^  in  irhich  was  placed 

pitchy 
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pitch,  or  some  other  combustible  matter,  which  was  lighted 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  quickly  a  signal  of  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  a  foe,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  other  perils.  Had- 
ley  beacon  was  blown  down  by  the  high  wind  of  the  l^t  of 
Jan.  1779,  but  was  carefully  repaired  and  restored  to  its  for- 
mer  situation. 

The  church  of  Hadley  is  supposed  by  seyeral  respectable 
writers  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Edward  IV.  as  a  chapel 
for  religious  services  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
dreadful  civil  conflict,  usually  termed  the  Battle  of  Barnet. 
But  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  the  least  particular  of 
creditable  evidence.  Independent  of  the  silence  of  history 
and  ecclesiastical  records,  the  date  on  the  front  of  the  tower 
may  be  adduced  as  contradictory  to  the  probable  correctness 
of  such  a  surmise  ;*  whilst  some  portions  of  the  chancel  have 
marks  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  period  of  £dward's  san* 
guinary  triumph  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnet. 

The  interior  of  the  church  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts.  Galleries  are  construct- 
ed  on  the  north  vide  and  at  the  west  and  east  ends ;  the  latter 
galhrry  engrossing  the  space  between  the  nave  and  the  chan- 
cel, formerly  appropriated  to  the  rood-loft. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  Henrys 
son  qf  Roger  Carew,  Esq.  who  died  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  6L 
This  memorial  has  the  unusual  appendage  of  a  portrait  of  the 
deceased,  painted  on  board.  The  portrait  is  fairly  executed^ 
and  in  good  preservation.  Mr.  Carew  is  represented  with  a 
book  in  bis  hand,  and  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  ruff  on  the  neck. 

On  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Roger  IVilbraham, 
Kni.  Solicitor-General  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth,  and  Master  of  the  Requests  to  King  James  I.  who 
ditd   in  1616.      This  monument   is  the   work  of  Nicholas 

3  A  4  Stone, 

•  The  date  on  the  (over  it  1494 ;  the  ««  Battle  of  Bsrnet"  was  foughi  \n 
1471 ',  and  Edward  IV.  died  in  1483. 
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Stone,*  and  presents  busts  of  the  deceased  and  hl&.  ladj,  exe* 
euted  with  great  spirit  and  skill.  Beneath  are  three  small 
female  figures,  of  indifferent  workmanship. 

Attached  to  a  wall  underneath  the  stairs  leading  to  the  east 
gallery,  is  a  brass  plate  which  records  an  extraordinary  sweep 
W  mortality  iji  one  family^  while  it  proves  the  antiquity  of 
the  chancel  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
church ;  for  this  brass  was  originally  inserted  In  a  flat  stone. 
Mid  entirely  concealed  unde^.  the  staircase,  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  spot  which  it  npw  occupies,  by  the  present  rec- 
tor. The  inscription  commemorates  Philip,  son  qf  Waltcri 
GrenCf  Esq*  and  Elizabeth  bis  wife ;  Margaret,  sister  of  Phi- 
lip Grene;  and  Margaret  Somercotes;  who  all  died  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1442, 

In  a  window  of  tbe  noiith  transept  are  some  remains  of 
painted  glass,  aixiQE^  which  may  be  noticed  the  rebus  of  the 
Gooderes,  a  family  of  considerable  consequence  at  Hadley  in 
the  l^ihand  16tb  centuries.  This  consists  of  a  partridge,  with 
an  ear  of  wheat  in  its  bill.  On  an  annexed  scroll  is  the  word 
CStffiXElt,  On  the  capital  of  one  oft  the  pillars  are  two  par- 
tridges with  ears  of  corn,  in  the  mouth,  an  evident  repetitioa 
of  the  same  punning  device  ;  and  it  is  probable,  fropa  these 
circumstances,  that  the  Guodere  family  were  considerable 
benefactors  towards  the  rebuildi;ig  oi  the  church.  In  Weever's 
time  there  was  remaining  a  mutilated  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory  of  «'  John  Goodyere,  esquyre,  and  Jone  his  wyff,"  witU 
the  date  of  1504.  This  is  no  longer  to  be  seen^  but  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  north  transept  is  still  preserved  a  brass  |)late, 
commemorating -4fjwc  U'aikedcn,  '*  descended  of  the  Goodere's 
auDcyent  race/'  who  was  buried  on  the  10th  of  December^ 
M,CCCCC,LXXV.  The  epitaph  is  in  verse,  and  in  the  usual 
laudatory  strain. 

Among  other  monuments  in  the.  south  aisle  are  mural  tablets 

to 

•Nichrilas  Stone  rectived  662.  for  thi>  monument.  Vide  Aneodutes  of 
Painiiug,  Vol.  II.  p.«9. 
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to  Sarah  and  Caiherinc^  Pennant,  two  unmarried  sisters  of  the 
late  Thomai  Pennant,  Bsq..;  and  on. the  floor  is  the  graTiestone 
of  tbe  oottsin  of  that,  gentleman,  the  Btv.  John  Pennant,  chap*- 
lain  to  the  Princesa  Dowager  of.  Wales,  and  nearly  forty  years 
rector  of  Hadley.    He  died  in  1770. 

The  font  is  ornamented  with  quatrefoils,  and  is>  perhaps, 
coeval  with  tbe  tower,  as  tbe  west  doorway  has  the'  same  em« 
hellishments. 

In  tbe  cbarch^yardare  interred  several  persons  whose  names 
will  scarcely  be  read  with  indifference.  The  following  dtf- 
mand  notice  in  the  present  page.  ■ 

John  Monro,  M.  i>«  (1791  )•  Dr.  Monro  attained  much  use* 
fill  eminence  from  his  judicious  treatment  of' persons  labour*- 
ing  under  insanity,  tbe  most  dreadibl  affliction  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable.  Surely  those  who  devote  a  life  of 
stndy  to  the  consideration  of  this  malady,  and  who  redoce 
their  specttlaiiobs  to .  practice,  wf tb  perseverance  and  tenderi^ 
ness,  are  entitled  to  take  rank  amongst  the  most  estimabte 
friends  and  benefactors,  of  mankind  !  Dr«  Monro  published 
several  treatises  on  tlie  melancholy  object  of  his  professional 
pursuit. 

A  flat,  and  simply  tombstone  commemorates  Mr$,  Hester 
Chofoney  who  died  in  1801,  at  tbe  age  of  15,  and  whose  moral 
and  useful  writings  have  rendered  her  name  of  considerable 
public  interest.  Mrsi  Gliepone  was  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mulso,  Esq.  and,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  was  favoured  with 
the  friendship  and  correspondence  of  Richardson^  the  novelist. 
The  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  intelligent  female  could 
scarcely  be  formed  in  a  better  Bchool  than  that  of  the  domestic 
circle  which  surrounded  tbe  author  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  among  whom  was  discussed  the  propriety  of 
each  situation  incidental  to  the  development  of  two  great  cha« 
racters,  intended  as  exemplars  of  moral  conduct  and  elegant 
manners.  From  such  conversation  Mrs.  Chapone  imbibed  a 
iiterary  taste ;  and  her  **  Letters'"  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
G  Mind, 
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Mind,  addressee]  to  a  Young  Lady;"  '*  Miscellanies  in  prose 
and  verse  ;"  and  her  *«  Letter  to  a  New-married  Lady  ;'*  arc 
proofs  of  equal  soundness  of  judgment  and  delicacy  of  taste. 
Mrs.  Cbapone  died  at  Hadley,  in  which  village  she  bad  re- 
sided for  about  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  her  decease. 

A  monument,  executed  by  Bacon,  has  been  erected  by  Sir 
William  Garrow,  Attorney -General,  to  the  memory  of  bis  fa* 
ther,  the  Rev.  David  Garrow,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in 
the  year  1805.  Mr.  Garrow  formerly  presided  over  a  respec- 
table  school  in  this  village,  and  bad  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

It  appears  that  a  hermitage  existed  at  Hadley  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  given  to  Walden  Abbey  by  the  founder  of 
that  religious  house,  Geoffry  de  Mandevile.  The  annexed 
chapel,  or  church,*  was  endowed  with  tithes,  offerings,  &c.  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  chaplains  were  appointed  by  the 
monastery.  The  benefice  was  considered  as  a  rectory  and 
donative,  until  the  act  passed  for  enclosing  Enfield  Chase,  at 
which  time  it  was  first  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop.  The  patronage  of  the  living  was  annexed  to  the  ma- 
nor  through  every  period  subsequent  to  the  dissolution,  until 
the  year  1786,  when  the  advowson  was  purchased  by  William 
Baker,  Esq.  in  whom  it  is  still  vested.  The  present  rector  is 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Cottrell,  M.A.  who  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Baker  immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  advowson. 

Almshouses  for  six  decayed  housekeepers  were  founded  in 
tbis  parish  by  Sir  Roger  Wilbrabami  in  the  year  1616  j  but 

the 

*  In  a  diartQlary  of  the  abbey  of  Waldepi  still  preserTfd  in  the  Brilis|i 
Museum  (Harl.  MS.  3759)  is  "  a  charter  from  Roger,  Bishop  of  London 
about  1^35,  wlierein  the  church  of  Hadley  is  expre^Jy  euumeraied  amuDK 
tho&e  bestowed  on  the  monks  b^  their  founder  ;"  but,  in  another  charter  of 
inspection,  nearly  coeval,  occur  the  words  "  Mymes  euro  ecpeUa  de  liadlee.^ 
It  would  indeed  appear  that,  altbongh  termed  a  chnrch,  this  was,  to  all  ec^ 
clesiastical  and  temporal  pnrpoaes,  a  donative,  preTiOfi  tQ  tha  Pissolotiom 
See  £ccl«siaitical  lopogrttphy,  artida  Hadley. 
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the  endowment  was  so  slender  that  it  does  not  produce  at  pre- 
sent more  than  9/.  6s.  per  annum.  Major  Delafonte,  in  1769, 
augmented  the  endowment  with  an  annuity,  which  expired  in 
the  year  1805 ;  but,  previous  to  its  expiration,  the  present  rec- 
tor laudably  obtained  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency. The  whole  sum  now  vested  in  trustees  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  this  charity,  is  S375/.  3«.* 

A  Charity  School  for  girls  was  established  at  Hadley  in 
1773  ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  con- 
verted into  a  school  of  industry.  Twenty  girls  in  this  esta- 
blishment  now  receive  annually  the  sum  of  one  pound  to- 
wards  the  purchase  of  clothes ;  and  thirty  girls,  besides  the 
above  number,  are  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  education  on 
paying  the  weekly  sum  of  two  pence,  who  succeed  to  the  va- 
cancies which  occur  in  the  class  more  largely  assisted.  The 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  means  of  a  fund  arising  from  chari* 
t^ble  benefactions,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  Gallery  in  the  church  was  built,  for  the  use  of  this  school, 
at  the  cost  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Garrow. 

There  is,  also,  a  school  for  boys,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  which  amounted  in  the  last  year  (1814)  to  the  sum 
of  103/.  10#.  At  present,  seventy  day-scholars  profit  by  this 
institution,  twenty  of  whom  are  assisted  with'one  pound  each 
towards  clothing,  and  are  instructed  without  any  charge.  The 
remaining  number  pay  two  pence  per  week,  as  do  also  twenty- 
four  evening  scholars,  who  are  chiefly  adults. 

On  Sundays  the  number  of  those  who  attend  the  schools  is 
considerably  augmented.  Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  instruction  is 
adopted  in  both  institutions.  The  late  Rev.  D.  Garrow  gave, 
in  his  life  time,  a  sum  of  money,  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
333/.  65.  Sd.  3  per  cents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Fuller  mentions^  Sir  William  Staunford,  o;  Stamford,  an 

eminent 

*  The  Bum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  sobscrihed  by  Samuel  Wbitbreaft^ 
Esq.  father  of  the  late  eminent  statesman. 

t  £ull€r*s  Worthies  for  Middlesex, 


eminent  lawyer  of  the  l^th  century,  atf  a  native  of  tlrii^(^flcc& 
Sir  WiUiam  Staunfbrdwa«  author  of  a  work  intituled  ^  Th^ 
Bleasof  the  Crown/'  and  is  said  by  Fuller  to  hare  be«n  bom- 
io^the  year  1509,  and  to  have  been  buried  at'HadJey  in  1568  ;- 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  monument  was  erected  to  bit' 
memory.  He  was  possessed  of  the  manorial  property  of  Had* 
ley  at  a  period  shortly  subse<^u0nt  to  the  dissolotion-  of  mo* 
nastic  houses,,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  residence  in  the  til- 
lage. His  widow  remarried  with  RegierGarew,  Esq.  by  whom> 
she  had  Henry  Carew,  Bsiq.  who  is  noticed  in'  our  accoimtoP 
the  church. 

It  is  proved  by  the  parish-register  that  Hadley  affiirded  » 
place  of  birth  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyos,*  author  of  the  valnabli^ 
History  of  Gloucestershire.  This  judicious  cbbrographer'waa 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  K»  B,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  tbv  Bii* 
chequer,  wfaawaa  author  of  several  political  pobHoatiems,  atid 
who  assisted,  to  the  utmost  of  his^  opportunitiesiin  selrring-' 
bis  country  by.  promoting  the  revolution. 


SOUTH  MIM8, 

an  extensive  and  highly  cnltivtktefl  parish,  occupies  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  Hundred  of  Edmonton;  and  thus  presents 
the  extreme  point  northward  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  village  of  South  Mlms  is  situated  on  the  road  to  St. 
Albaa^«,  at  the  distance  of  fiRleen  miles  f Com  London;  and, 
like  most  road-side' villages  which  do  not  form  stages  for  fur- 
nishing relays  of  post  horses,  thrs  place  consists  chiefly  of 
buildings  of  a  mediocre  character,  with  an  abundance  of  such 
Inns  as  profess  to  furnish  the  traveller  with  comfohs  only,  and 
leave  the  elegancies  of ' entertainment  to  houses  of  public  re- 
ception 

♦  It  is  stated  in  the  tegistcr  that "  Robert,  the  son  of  Robert  AtkjM,  £iq» 
and  MtLTy  bis  wife,  vtu  baptixed  on  tbt  £6th  of  Aog,  1647.'* 
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reption  more  eligibly  circumstanced.  Althougk  little  iu- 
debted  to  the  hand  of  luodera  impcof  ement»  the  village  is  not 
deptitiite  of  attraption  in  the  ertnem  of  the  ptcterial  examiacr. 
The  buildiags  are  scattei:ed  over  a  long  exteni«  with  those 
YArieties  of  site  and  construction  ao  iarottrable  to  tbe  group- 
ing of  picturesque  scenery ;  and  a  soft  rural  character,  Bot 
frequently  seen  upon  a  great  thoroughlare  so  near  to  the  me* 
tropolis,  spreads  a  charm  o? er  many  parts  of  the  village. 

The  n^me  of  this  place  was  often  written  Mymes,  Mym9, 
and  MyttM^g,  in  past  ages.  The  additional  tern  of  South  is 
evidently  applied  to  distinguish  this  village  from  that  of 
North  Minis,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  parish  contains  about 
5400  arcres  of  land,  including  1097  acres  allotted  on  the  en- 
closure of  Enfield  Chase,  the  whole  of  which  are  cultivated, 
and  the  greater  part  with  much  skill,  and  consequent  sue* 


The  manor  of  South  Mims  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record 
termed  Domesday,  and  it  probably  then  formed  part  of  the 
manor  of  Enfield,  which  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Survey  to  Geoffry  de  M andevile,*  who  had  extensive  posses- 
sions in  this  division  of  Middlesex.  Through  aevera!  ages 
previous  to  the  year  1479,  the  manorial  rights  were  vested  in 
the  Leuknore  family.f  Shortly  after  that  date  the  property 
became  annexed  te  the  crown,  and  was  granted  in  the  year 
1484,  by  Richard  III.  to  his  zealous  adherent,  Richard  Scrope. 
It  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  family  of  Windsor ;  and 

passed, 

*  Tbomss  de  Leuk|i«i«i  vho  died  in  laot,  held  ^elf  a  )»ifht'f  fee  ia 
South  Mimi,  under  Humphrey  de  Bobon.  Eftrl  of  Hereford,  &etr  of  the 
MmndivUet.    MiddUsez  Parishes,  p.  297,  after  Esch.  30  Edw.  I.  Nu.  58. 

t  On  the  death  of  Roger  Leuknore,  which  occurred  in  J  549,  an  inqai- 
sition  was  taken,  which  states  the  value  of  diflerenf  particulars  connected 
with  this  manor  to  be  as  follows  : — Manor-house,  4f .  per  oun. ;  400  acres  o( 
land  at  4d.  per  acre  ;  15  off  mea^w  wt  tf.  ed,  per  acrei  15  sews  oi  fifak 
Umd  (or  land  not  laUly  ploughed)  at  6d.  per  sfta  'p  906  ^P^  ^^f^  at  ^  « 
4ajr>  606  da^s*  work  in  harvest,  at  Id.  a  da/. 
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passed,  before  Ihe  year  1661,  to  thai  of  the  Marquis  of  Sali»* 
bury,  the  present  proprietorl 

This  parish  is  greatly  ornamented  by  Wrotham  Paek,  the 
seat  of  George  Byng,  Esq.  on^  of  the  represeniatiTes  in  Pmr^ 
liament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  mansion  was  built 
about  the  year  1754,  after  a  design  of  Ware,  by  Admiral 
Byng,  great  uncle  of  the  present  possesMff  of  the  estate.  The 
material  is  brick,  with  stone  porticoes  and  dressings.  The 
principal  front  is  towards  the  west,  and  commands  a  pleasini^ 
view  o?era  wide  spreading  glade,  which  opens  in  the  distance 
to  a  display  of  some  of  the  richest  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and 
Middlesex*  The  house  is  ascended  on  this  side  by  double  and 
lofty  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  is  entered  through  a  portico 
.of  the  Ionic  order,  on  the  pediment  of  which  is  sculptured,  ia 
alto  relievo,  Neptune,  with  his  customary  allegorical  atten* 
dants. 

The  east  front  has  a  stone  portico,  of  a  subordinate  and  leag 
ornamental  character.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
are  sculptured  warlike  trophies*  Mr.  Byng  has  lately  much 
augmented  the  commodiousness  of  this  residence  by  raising 
the  two  wings.  We.  present  a  view  of  his  mansion,  which  is 
seated  on  rising  ground,  and  forms  a  striking  and  splendid  ob* 
ject  to  the  traveller  on  the  St.  Alban's  road ;  an  effect  that 
will  be  greatly  heightened  if  the  building  be  covered  with 
stucca,  according  to  a  design  at  present  entertained. 

The  interior  comprises  a  very  noble  suite  of  principal  apart- 
xpents,  which  range  from  north  to  south,  and  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  dignified  entertainment.  We  pass  over 
many  circumstances  of  minor  embellishment,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  observing  that  the  pictures  which  adorn  this  capacious 
family-residence  are  selected  with  much  good  taste  and  libe- 
rality.   The  following  claim  particular  notice  : 

A  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo.  This  picture  (termed  the 
Beposal)  represents  the  holy  family  resting  for  refreshment 
during  the  flight  into  Egypt* 

7  The 
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The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  by  Caravaggio»  The  head 
and  hand  of  the  incredulous  disciple  particularly  fine,  and 
much  simplicity  and  truth  in  the  general  expression. 

A  large  Landscape,  with  figures,  by  Domenichino.  The 
animated  parts  of  this  painting  represent  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  hunting.  The  figures  are  finely  grouped,  and  be* 
stow  an  attractive  air  of  vivacity  on  the  picture.  The  scenery, 
for  design,  colouring  and  perspective,  is,  perhaps,  secondary- 
only  to  the  combinations  of  Claude. 

Portraits  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Cleveland  and  family,  a  large 
and  fine  picture  by  Vandyck,  This  nobleman  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  support  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  of  the  I7th  century  ;  and  greatly  assisted,  by  his  gallant 
conduct,  in  facilitating  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  at  the  battle 
•f  Worcester.  He  lived  to  see  the  Restoration  of  his  royal 
master  for  whose  family  be  had  so  frequently  adventured  faia 
life,  and  was  one  of  the  Noblemen  who  accompanied  his  Ma- 
jesty on  his  triumphal  entry  into  London.  He  died  in  the 
year  \%dl,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

A  Head  of  Lord  Strafford,  by  the  same  painter.    The  coun- 
tenance is  strongly  marked,  and  indicates  a  spirit  worthy  of 
''  the  greatest  man*'  among  those  who  struggled  to  uphold  the 
throne  in  an  age  of  civil  tumult. 
A  fine  Head  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Walker. 
The  attached  Park  comprises  about  230  acres  of  land,  and 
is  rendered  picturesque  at  many  points,  and  captivating  in  the 
general  display,  by  natural  slopes  and  by  an  abundance  of 
wood.    This  estate  takes  its  name  from  Wrotham  in  Kent,  at 
which  place  the  ancient  family  of  By ng  was  seated  for  many 
ages.* 
Durham  Park,  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Trotter, 

Esq. 

*  See  an  account  of  th«  family  of  Byng,  and  their  Jong  connexion  with 
the  countj  of  Kent,  in  Collin»*i  Peerage,  under  the  head  of  Byng,  Viscount 
Torrlngton.  Visit.  Com.  Kantii  H.  11.  folio  44|  ia  Offic.  Ariu  k  No. 
1106  HarLMSS.  in  Brit.  Mas. 
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Esq.  is  situated  on  tbB  western  border  of  the  parish,  and  was 
formerly  possessed  by  ihe  family  of  Derham,  from  whom  it 
passed,  in  marriage  to  that  of  Frowyk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ISth  century.  TheFrowyks  retained  the  estate  tliroagh  many 
generations,  and  were  of  considerable  sway  in  this  parbb» 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Hertfordshire.  Late  in  th« 
17th  century  the  manor  of  Derhams,  otherwise  Dnrhams,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Austen  (amily.  It  was  porchasid  of 
Sir  John  Austen,  Bart,  in  the  year  1783,  by  Anne,  Coonteaa 
of  Albemarle,  and  George,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  her  son.  After 
an  intermediate  transmission,  the  estate  was  purchased  in  17989 
by  John  Trotter,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor*  The  former 
mansion  of  the  nobie  famvty  of  Albemarle,  was  accidentally 
burned  to  the  gronnd,  about  ten  years  back.  The  new  build- 
ing raised  by  Mr.  Trotter  constitutes  a  commodious  and  de* 
Mrable  residence,  v«ry  agreeably  sitaated. 

Near  the  riUage  of  South  Msms  is  the  handsome  villa  of  Ro* 
bett  Vincent,  Esq. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  pleasing  structure,  in  the  style  of 
architecture  osoaily  termed  Gothic.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  embattled  tower,  which,  together  with  the  western  front 
of  the  north  aisie^  is  shaded  by  a  rich  mantle  of  ivy.*  The 
building  occupies  an  elevated  site^  and  the  views  obtained  front 
the  church*yard  are  extensive,  and  partake  much  of  the  pic- 
turesque. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  double  chancel,  nave,  and  north 
aisle,  separated  by  octangular  pillars  and  obtuse  arches. 

The  north  aisle  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  year 

15M,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  Frowyks,  although 

glazed  by  various  benefactors  unconnected  with  that  family: 

The  windows  in  this  division  of  the  church  contain  the  por- 

traiu,  in  stained  glass,  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  cost  of 

the  work.    The  figures  are  represented  kneeling  before  books, 

and 

•  The  ««ft  Mid  soBth  loces  of  i his  tower  are  repressuted  in  the  annexed 
▼iew. 
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and  the  principal  person  of  each  group  holds  a  pnrse^  in  de- 
notation of  his  pious  g^enerosiiy.  Several  names  are  appended 
to  these  figures,  together  with  the  date  of  1526  ;  but  the  writ- 
ing is  now  in  a  mutilated  state.  In  the  parish  register  is  a 
note,  bearing  the  date  of  1621,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  first 
window  abutting  westward  was  made  by  Richard  Bowman 
and  John  Walter ;  the  second  by  the  young  men  and  maids  of 
the  parish ;  the  third  by  Robert  Hunt  ;  the  fourth  by  Thomas 
Prancis ;  and  the  fifth  by  the  good  women  of  the  parish,* 
According  to  the  same  note,  one  of  the  windows  of  the  na?a 
was  made  in  the  year  1541,^  at  the  expense  of  Edward  Jones, 
citizen  and  merchant-taylor. 

Several  monuments  in  this  church  possess  considerable  an- 
tiquity and  interest  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  within 
the  rails  of  the  communion-table,  is  a  curious  altar-tomb,  with 
a  canopy  richly  worked,  and  a  low  pointed  arch  supported  by 
massy  balustrade  pillars.  Inserted  in  two  quatrefoils  on  tlie 
front  of  the  monument,  are  the  initials  R.  H.  In  the  work 
termed  Ecclesiastical  Topography  it  is  observed  that  "  the 
age  and  style  of  the  tomb  accord  with  the  death  of  Robert 
Hill,  vicar  here,  in  1538."  There  aj^pears  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  this  monument  was  designed  to  support  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  at  the  commemoration  of  Easter  ;t  and  it 
probably  was  constructed  in  his  lif^  time,  by  the  parish-priest 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed  in  the  work  quoted  above. 

The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  separated  from  other  parts 

af  the  church  by  a  handsome  carved  screen,  of  wood.    Th« 

space  thus  enclosed  is  now  used  as  a  vestry,  but  was  formerly 

Part  IV.  3  B  tha 

*  See  many  descriptive  iiartfcnlan  ooneernipg  this  stained  glass,  in 
•*  Googh's  Sepulchral  Monofflents ;"  *•  Ecclesiastical  Topography  ;"  and 
<«  Middlesex  Parishes." 

t  A  notice  of  Donoffleutt,  <if  this  deieripti«o  eccania  ear  accoant  ef  the 
'jfarishof  Hacbiey. 
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the  cbapel  of  the  Frowyk  chantry.*  Attached  to  the  north 
wall  is  an  altar  tomb,  sarmouated  by  an  arched  canopy.  There 
is  not  any  inscription  or  date,  but  the  arms  prove  it  to  hsre 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Frowyk  family. 
On  the  slab  is  placed  the  effigies  of  a  knight,  in  plated  ar- 
mour, the  head  resting  on  a  helmet,  and  at  the  feet  a  lion. 
On  his  left  side  is  a  sword  ;  and  on  hrs  right,  nearly  lerel  with 
the  knee,  a  gauntlet. 

Within  a  niche  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  placed  » 
fmall  death's- head,  beneath  which  is  the  following  mbtilated 
inscription,  on  a  black  ground  : 


•* OWde,  Looke  On, 

Why  T?rn  Awaje  Tlijne  fiyne. 
This  Is  No  Strangeres  Fase, 
The  Phesnomy  Is  Thyne." 

Over  it  is  the  coat  of  arms  borne  by  the  family  of  NoivdL 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina.  The  font  i» 
square,  and  has  the  ancient  perforation  for  the  purpose  ofcar* 
ry ing  off  the  remainder  of  the  consecrated  water,  after  the 
ceremony  of  baptism,  lest  it  should  be  used  for  profane  pur* 
poses,  t 

On  the  pavement  of  the -porch,  beneath  the  tower,  is  a 
tomb-stone,  inlaid  with  brass,  which  is  described  by  Weever 
as  the  monument  of  Thomus  Frowyk  (1448,}  and  Elizabeth  hit 
wife  (1400).  Not  any  name  or  date  now  remains,  but  there 
are  still  preserved  the  figures  of  a  man  in  plated  armour,  with 
a  lady  in  a  mantle  by  his  side.    Beneath  are  the  figures  of  six 

sons 

*  A  chantrj  was  fonnded  in  this  church,  about  tlie  jear  1448,  ibr  Thoraat 
Frow^'k  aod  Elisabeth  his  wife,  whose  monumaht  in  the  porch  will  shortly  be 
noticed* 

t  In  churches  which  had  not  a  piscina  it  appears  that  the  same  channel 
was -used  to  carry  awaj  the  consecrated  host,  when  accidental  Ij  rendered 
impuie. 
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sons  and  thirteen  daughters.    Th«  following  metrical  inscrip* 
tion  is  likewise  still  legible : 

"  Qui  jticet  hlc  stratus,  Thomas  Frowyk  Tocitatni^ 
£t  moribus,  et  nata,  gesiu,  ?ictu  moderatut  ; 
Vir  geiierosus  erat,  gencrosaque  gesta  rolebat. 
Nam  quod  aioare  sulent  generosl  plosque  frequentant 
Aacu[jiuoi  volucrum,  venadcumque  ferarum 
jVIoItuiQ  dilcxit,  vulpes  foveis  spoliavit 
Ac  taxos  caneis :  breriter  quoccnnque  propinqnlt 
Intuleraot  dampna  pro  pusse  fugaverat  ipsa  : 
Inter  eot  etiam  si  litis  ccrnerat  onqaam 
Accendi  fnculas,  medians  eztinxerat  ipsai, 
Fecerat  et  pacem ;  car  nunc  pacis  sibi  pausani 
Det  Dens,  et  requiem  quae  semper  permanct.  Amen." 

According  to  Weever  these  lines  were  written  by  John 
Whethamstead,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  whose  poetry  is  often 
found  in  churches  dependant  on  that  abbey  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  an  assertion  may  be  entitled  to 
credit,  althoagh  the  church  of  South  Mims  was  not  within  bis. 
jurisdiction,  as  it  is  .known  that  the  Frowyk  family  possessed 
great  influence  at  St.  Alban's.* 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church-yard  cpm* 
meoiorates  Sir  John  Ausien,  BarL  three  times  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  who  died  in  174^. 

The  rectory  of  South  Mims  was  bestowed,  in  conjunction 
with  several  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  Abbey  of  Walden 
in  Essex,  by  GeofFry  de  Mandevile;  and  it  remained  with 
that  wealthy  religious  house  until  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 
By  Henry  VIII.  it  was  then  granted  to  Thomas,  Lord  Audley. 

3B2  It 

•  In  Ecclesiastical  Topography  (article  RUgt,  Herti,)  it  is  observed  that, 
in  the  jear  \46t,  **  James  Waleje,  capellaii,  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Kidge  at  the  particnlar  instance' of  Henry  Frowyk,  Esq.  for  that  John  Ber« 
nard,  the  former  incumbenf,  baviDg  been  indicted  for  certain  felonies  by  tht 
parishioners  of  HadJcy,  in  Middlesex,  had  absconded."  The  church  of 
Ridge  was  under  the  pecnliar  jurisdiction  of  St.  Alban's  abbey. 
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It  has  long  been  united  to  the  manor«  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

The  adrowson  of  the  Vicarage  was  separated  from  the  rec- 
tory about  the  year  1618,  and  is  at  present  Tested  in  the  fa^- 
mily  of  Hamond. 

There  is,  in  the  village  of  South  Minis,  a  small  meetings* 
house  for  Quakers,  which  is  now  but  seldom  used.  At  Potter's 
Bar,  injhis  parish,  is  a  place  of  worship  for  the  class  of  Dis- 
senters termed  Baptists. 

Twenty  children  are  clothed  and  educated  in  a  school  in* 
stituted  by  Mrs.  Byng,  of  Wrotham  Park.  The  expense  of 
this  establishment  is  defrayed  by  the  lady  with  whom  the  de- 
sign humanely  originated.  There  is,  likewise,  a  Sunday- 
school,  containing  at  present  about  seventy  children  ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  system  of  gratuitous  education  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell. 

Almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  were  founded  at  Dancer'a- 
hill,  by  James  Hickson,  Esq.  who  died  in  1689.  The  endow- 
ment consists  of  the  manor  of  Williots,  in  this  parish,  which 
was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hickson  to  the  Brewer's  company,  in 
trust,  for  the  use  of  his  charitable  foundation. 

Adjoining  the  church- yard  are  almshouses  for  five  poor  wi. 
flows,  bailt  at  the  expense  of  John  Howkins,  Esq,  but  e»» 
dowed  with  no  more  than  tweAty  shillings  per  annum. 

We  must  not  quit  the  parish  of  South  MIms  withopt  observci* 
Ing  that  in  this  neighbourhood  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought 
the  memorable  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lai^ 
caster,  in  which  King  Edward  IV.  obuined  a  decisive  triunipb, 
and  in  which  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury^ 
fell  the  victim  of  his  own  turbulence  and  ambition.* 

This  tremendous  conflict  is  usually  termed  Tub  Battle  or 

Barnet^ 

*  For  an  historical  ttatcment  of  the  particulars  of  this  eveDtful  battle, 
fr«  refer  the   reader  to  Ibe  «'  Beaatiei  of  Snglaud,"   for  Hertfordshire, 
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Barniv,  and  we  hate  already  observed  that  maeh  uncertainty 
of  opinion  pre?ail8  as  to  the  precise  spot  on  which  it  occurred. 
In  our  notice  of  the  parish  of  FHem  Barnet  it  is  said  that 
Dugdale  belie?ed  the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Ticini* 
ty  of  that  village.*  The  most  acceptable  modem  authorities* 
on  the  contrary*  attribute  the  scene  of  contest  to  a  tract  fur* 
ther  north,  and  nearer  to  the  town  of  St.  Alban%  whence  the 
Sari  of  Warwick,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter*  the  Marquis  of  Montacute  (his  brother)  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford*  marched  to  confront  in  arms  the  King  whom  h« 
had  so  greatly  assisted  in  a  progress  towards  the  throne. 

According  to  the  tenour  of  modern  conjecture*  the  battle 
was  fought  on  Gladsmore  Heath^f  situated  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  village  of  Hadley*  and*  at  its  southern  limit, 
not  disunt  more  than  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Chipping 
Barnet.  This  was*  until  lately*  a  large  and  dreary  plain*  welU 
suited  to  the  business  of  multifarious  slaughter.  The  recent 
enclosures  in  this  neighbourhood  have  greatly  altered  th» 
scene.  Thriving  plantations  are  now  rising  on  part  of  the  for* 
mer  common*  and  the  ploughshare  has  passed*  in  peaceful 
triumph*  over  other  divisions.  Not  any  existing  feature  can 
be  discovered,  to  assist  the  examiner  in  enquiries  concerning 
the  probable  correctness  of  those  who  assign  the  site  of  this 
important  battle  to  the  spot  once  termed  Gladsmore  Heathy 

The  prevailing  opinion,  as  to  the  locality  of  the  event*  gaina 
a  popular  air  of  corroboration  from  a  memorial  erect^*  somf 
years  back*  by  an  individual  who  was  content  to  receive  as 
decisive  the  opinion  of  recent  writers.  This  consists  of  w 
obelisk*  raised  by  the  late  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook*  in  the  year 
1740*  near  the  place  at  which  the  high  road  divides  into  two 
branches,  leading  towards  (latfield  and  St.  Alban's.    The  in* 

3  B  3  scription 

*  See  Dugdttltf'i  Baronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  197,  where  be  describes  the  battlf 
as  having  occurred  near  "  Barnet,  in  MidiUwe** 

t  This  traft  is  knowa  ia  the  ueighhourhood  bj  the  naiae  of  StntUjf  hi ath* 
f  r  sofBBioa*  T 
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scription  informs  us  that  "  Here  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
between  Edward  the  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  April  the 
]4tb.  Anno  1471 ;  in  which  the  Earl  was  defeated  and  slain/' 

It  is  obsejr?ab]e  that,  although  the  soil  has  been  variously 
penetrated  in  the  works  consequent  on  the  late  enclosure,  not 
any  vestiges  of  bones,  arms,  or  other  emblems  of  military 
havoc,  have  been  discovered.  The  tract  now  verdant,  or  tilled 
by  the  reckless  husbandman,  would  possess  potent  interest  if 
the  circumstance  so  boldly  asserted  in  the  above  inscription 
were  authenticated  by  uniform  historical  testimony.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  battle  of  signal  importance.  Nearly  ]0>000  men  are 
said  to  have  been  slain ;  a  dreadful  number  to  perish  in  a  civil 
conflict !  Among  these  were  some  leaders  of  the  highest  con« 
•ideration  on  both  sides. 

The  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was,  in  itself,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  host,  in  King  Edward's  esteem.  This  celebrated  Earl 
is  one  of  the  great  tragic  heroes  of  history, — a  character  vphich 
enables  the  annalist  to  exalt  the  imagination  by  ideas  of  power 
and  magnificence,  and  to  agitate  the  passions  by  scenes  of  ro- 
mantic enterprise,  and  pictures  of  such  strange  vicissitudes  as 
none  can  furnish  but  those  who  rule  the  storm  of  civil  com« 
bustion,  and  affect  to  **  raise  up  Kings  and  pull  them  down,  at 
pleasure."  The  death  of  the  Earl  was  consonant  in  terrible 
grandeur  to  the  leading  actions  of  his  life.  Finding  that  all 
was  lost,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  rushing  amongst 
the  noblest  of  his  foes,  triumphed  even  in  death,  by  escaping 
from  deliberate  vengeance,  and  falling  by  the  side  of  his  own 
banner. 
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OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  VIEWS,  AND  PLANS, 

Which  have  been  Published  in  Hlxistraiion  of  the 

Histoi-yf  Topography,  Antiquities,  Sfc.  ofth^ 

COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 


'  IVXlDDLESEX,  although  a  county  which  derives  great  interest 
from  its  connection  with  the  metropolis,  has  not  yet  been  favoured 
with  tlie  labours  of  a  regular  Historian.  We  name,  chiefly  in  atten- 
tion to  respective  priority  of  date,  the  works  which  relate  to  a  notice 
of  the  County  generally ;  and  then  enumerate,  alphabetically,  the 
publications  treating  of  particular  places. 

"  Speculum  Britannia :  an  Historical  and  Chorographical  de- 
scription of  xMiddlesex  and  Harifordshire,  wherein  are  alphabetically 
set  down  the  names  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  Parishes,  Hamlets,  Houses 
of  Note,  &c.  in  those  counties ;  with  directions  speedily  to  find  any 
place  desired,  in  tlie  maps,  and  the  distance  between  place  and  place 
without  compasses.  By  John  Norden.  Illustrated  with  Maps  cu- 
riously engraved  by  Mr.  Seiiex,  and  the  arms  of  the  principal  persons 
interred  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  To  which  is  added  a  prepara* 
tive  to  this  work,  intended  as  a  reconciliation  of  sundrie  propositions 
by  divers  persons  tend  red,  concerning  the  same  by  the  said  author. 
London,''  1723.  Norcien's  work,  which  is  of  small  extent  but  con- 
tains much  curious  matter,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
reprinted  in  1637,  and  in  the  above  year. 

"  The  Antiquities  of  Middlesex ;  being  a  collection  of  the  several 
church  monuments  in  that  county  ;  also  an  historical  account  of  each 
church  and  parish ;  with  the  seats,  villages,  and  names  of  the  most 
eminent  inhabitants,  Sec,  Part.  I.  beginning  with  Chelsea  and  Ken- 
sington. Lond.  1705,"  fol.  The  second  part  contained  the  monu* 
ments  and  descriptions  in  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  and 
Acton  ^  churches,  1705,  fpl.  A  thh-d  was  promised,  containing  the 
parishes  of  Ealing,  New  Brentlord,  Thistlewoilb,  and  Hanwell ;  but 
the  author  proceeded  no  further,  not  finding  or  deserving  encourage- 
ment. This  work  was  written  by  John  Bowack,  Writing  Master  to 
Westminster  School. 

*'  The  History  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  the  City  qfLond/on  and  County 
3  B4  of 
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6f  Middlesex,  containing  The  original  method  of  electing  Sherifis  for 
the  said  City  and  County  ;  an  account  of  the  several  alterations  that 
have  happened  in  such  Elections ;  in  whom  the  right  of  choice  has 
resided,  and  by  whom  the  elections  have  been  managed,  from  the 
first  granting  of  the  Charter  to  the  Citizens  to  choose  Sberitfs  from 
among  themselves^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  and  third  King 
from  the  Conauest,  to  the  present  time.  Polls  and  scrutinies,  when 
itrst  begun,  ana  how,  and  by  whom  to  be  managed.  With  a  faithful 
relation  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Papillon  and  Mr.  Dubois,  in  the  reigo 
of  King  Charles  2,  upon  which  followed  the  seizing  of  the  City  Char- 
ter into  that  Prince's  hands.  The  whole  extracted  from  Historians, 
Charters,  and  Acts  of  Common  Council.  To  which  is  added'  The 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  concerning  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  these  elections,  as  delivered  by  him  in  his  charge  to  the 
Jury,  in  the  famous  Trial  between  Sir  William  Pritchard  and  Mr. 
Papillon.  And  the  several  Acts  of  Common  Council  since  made,  to 
settle  that  Magistrate's  authority,  and  regulate  elections."  1  Vol. 
London,  1723. 

«•  London  and  Middlesex  Illustrated,  by  a  true  and  explicit  ac- 
count of  the  Names,  Genealogy,  and  Coat  Armour  of  the  Nobility, 
Principal  Merchants^  and  other  eminent  families,  residing  within  the 
precincts  of  this  most  opulent  City  and  County :  (The  eye  of  the 
UniTcrse)  all  Blazoned  in  their  proper  colours,  with  references  there- 
unto, shewing,  in  what  manuscript  books,  or  other  original  records  of 
the  Herald's  office,  the  right  of  each  person  respectively  may  be 
found. 

Published  in  justification  of  the  subscribers,  and  others,  who  have 
been  encouragent  of  the  new  Map  of  London  and  Middlesex,  whose 
arms  are  engraved  therein :  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  that  sym- 
bolical or  heraldical  mystery  ^so  industriously  inculcated  by  some 
Heralds^  that  Trade,  and  Gentility,  are  incompatible,  until  rectified 
in  Blood  by  the  Sovereign  touch  of  Garter  King  of  Arm's  Scepter. 
£y  John  Warburton,  Esq.  Somerset  Herald,  F.  R.  S."  London, 
1749. 

The  "  History  of  London  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
Aec.  including  the  several  parishes  in  Westmmster,  Midatesex,  South- 
wark,  &c.  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  By  William  Maitland^ 
F.  R.  S.  and  continued  to  the  year  1772  by  the  Rev.  John  Entick, 
M .  A.  illustrated  with  a  set  of  toe  Churches,  Palaces,  Public  Build- 
iiig^y  flnspitals,  Bridges,  &c.  within  and  adjacent  to  this  great  me- 
tropolis;" 2  Volumes,  Fol.  London,  1772. 

The  "  Survey  qfthe  cities  of  London  and  ff^estminster,  and  the 
horough  of  Soutftwark.  By  John  Stow,  Citizen,  and  native  of  Lon* 
don.  Corrected,  improved,  and  very  much  enlarged,  in  the  year 
1720.  By  John  Strype,  M.  A."  contains — "  a  perambulation,  or 
circuit  walk  four  or  five  miles  round  about  London,  to  the  parish 
churches  ;  describing  the  monuments  of  the  dead  there  interred. 
With  other  antiquities  observable  in  those  places,"  2  volumes^  fot, 
London,  1754. 

"  4  Survey  qf  the  cities  qf  London  and  fTestminster,  Borouah  of 
Southwark  and  parts  adjacent :  By  Robert  Seymour,  Esq. ;  the  wnole 

being 
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being  ao  improvement  of  Mr.  Stew's  apd  other  Surveys  by  adding 
whatever  alterations  have  happened  in  the  said  cities,  &c.  to  the  pre* 
sent  year,  and  retrenching  many  superfluities,  and  correcting  mapT 
errors  in  the  former  writers — illustrated  with  several  copperplates/' 
S  Vols.  Fol.  London,  1735. 

**  Eepertorium  Eccksiasticum  ParocUale  I/mdinense,  An  Ec? 
clesiastical  Parochial  History  of  the  Diocese*  of  London,  containing 
an  account  of  the  Bishops  of  that  see,  from  the  first  foundation  there- 
of, also  of  the  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Dignitaries  and  Prebendaries, 
lirom  the  Conquest,  and  lastly  of  the  several  Parish  Churches,  as  well 
Exempt  as  not  Exempt,  within  the  limits  of  that  Diocese,  and  oC 
their  Patrons  and  Incumbents;  and  also  the  Endowments  of  several 
vicarages ;  and  likewise  of  the  several  religious  Houses  that  were 
ivithin  the  same;  continued  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700,  in  to  al- 
phabetical order.  By  Ric.  Newcourt,  Notarv  Pnblick,  one  of  the 
Procurators  General  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  who  lately 
executed  the  ofBce  of  principal  Registrary  of  the  said  Diocese,  for 
near  twenty-seven  years.**    London,  2  Vols.  Fol.  1708. 

**  A  new  and  universal  History y  Description,  and  Survey  oftlie 
Cities  oj'  London  and  H^estminstcTt  the  Borough  sf  Southwark,  and 
ikeir  atbacent  parts,  inclu<iinK  not  onlj*  all  the  parishes  within  the 

?ills  of  Mortality,  but  the  Towns,  Villages,  Palaces,  Seats,  and 
ountry,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  round,  comprizing  a  circle 
of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  By  Walter  Harrison,  Esq.'* 
Fol.  London.  1776. 

**  A  Description  of  the  Couniy  of  Middlesex,  containing  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  its  Public  Buildings,  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  places  of  resort  and  entertainment,  curiosities  of  nature  and 
art,  (including  those  of  London  and  Westminster)  &c.  &c.  The 
whole  forming  a  complete  guide  to  those  who  may  visit  the  metropo^' 
lis,  or  make  a  tour  through  the  Country.  Illustrated  with  Copper 
J^lates/'    London,  1785. 

A  Translation  of  Domesday,  for  Middlesex,  has  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  William  Bawdwen. 

"  General  rie%v  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^ 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement,  By  Thomaa 
Baird.  Drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  tne  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  internal  improvement."    London,  1793. 

**  View  qf  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex,  with  observations  on  the 
means  of  its  improvement,  and  several  essays  on  Agriculture  in 
^neral,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  internal  improvement.  By  John  Middleton,  Esq.  and  Land 
Surveyor,  2nd  Edition,"  1807. 

**  The  Environs  of  London,  bein^  an  Historical  account  of  the 
Towns,  Villages,  and  Hamlets,  within  twelve  miles  of  that  capital  ; 
interspersed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lysons,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  O^ 
ford."    London,  1796. 

A  Second  Edition  of  this  valuable  work  ap|)eared  in  181 1. 

**  Supplement 
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''  Supplement  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Historical  account  of  the 
Environs  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A.  F.  R,  S. 
and  L.  S.  Rector  of  Rodmarton  in  Gloucestershire.  London,** 
1811. 

*'  An  Historical  Account  of  those  Parishes  in  the  County  of  Mid* 
jdlesex  which  are  not  described  in  the  Environs  of  London.  By  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  S.'  A.  London,"  1800. 

**  The  History  and  Survey  qf  London  and  its  Environs,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  in  four  volumes,  by  B.  Lambert. 
London,"  1806. 

*'  Ecclesiastical  Topography ;  a  Collection  of  one  hundred  Views 
of  Churches  in  the  Environs  of  London,  from  drawings  expressly 
taken  for  this  work,  accompanied  with  descriptions  from  the  best 
sources,  both  MS.  and  printed."    London,  1811. 

.  "  PolUot  the  memben  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,"  1705. 

"  A  Parochial  list  of  the  poll  for  the  County  in  1802,"  8vo.  1803. 

"  Histtmf  qf  the  ff^estminster  and  Middlesex  Elections ;  in  the 
month  of  r^ovember,  1806.*'    London,  1807. 

"  Flora  Jjondinensis ;  or  Plates  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants 
as  grow  Wild  in  the  Environs  of  London ;  with  their  Places  of 
Growth,  and  Times  of  Flowerinc,  their  several  Names,  according 
to  Linnaeus  and  other  Authors.  With  a  particular  Description  of 
each  Plant  in  Latin  and  Enclish.  To  which  are  added,  their  several 
Uses  in  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Rural  CBconomy,  and  other  Arts. 
By  William  Curtis."    London  MDCCLXXVU. 

Arlington,  (Hariington).  "  Survey  of  the  Garden  of  Arlington, 
or  Hariington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  1691."  Reprinted  in  Ar- 
chxologia.  Vol.  X 11. 

Bromfton  Park.  "  Survey  of  Mr.  London  and  Wises  Garden 
at  Bronipton  Park,  in  tlic  county  of  Middlesex,  1691."  Archseolo- 
gia.  Vol.  Xll. 

**  Cannons:  or  the  Vision  a  poem."    Lond.  1717,  8vo. 
Another  Poem  on  this  subject  by  S.  Humphreys,  Fol.  1728. 

Chelsea.  "  The  glory  of  Chelsea  College  revived  ;  where  is  de- 
clared its  origin,  progress,  and  design,  for  preserving  and  establish* 
ing  the  church  of  Christ  in  purity  for  maintaining  and  defending 
the  Protestant  religion  against  Jesuits,  papists,  and  all  Popish 
principles  and  arguments,  &c.  by  what  means  this  excellent  work,  of 
such  incomparable  use  and  public  concernment,  bath  been  impeded 
«nd  obstructed.  By  John  Dariey,  B.  D.  and  of  Northill,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  rector."  Lond.  1662,  4to. 

''  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,"  l2mo.  Lond.  1805. 

**  The  Ratcatclier  of  Chelsea  CollegC'^SL  tale  alluding  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  out  pensioners  of  Chelsea  have  been  a  long  time 
6  oppressed 
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oppressed  by  usurers  and  extortioners,  with  letters  from  John  Samford, 
£su.  shewing  by  what  established  rules  those  usurers  and  extortioner*, 
witn  the  help  of  the  buyers  of  the  pension,  may  beggar  the  pensioners 
and  enrich  themselves.  As  also  a  scheme  to  pay  tlie  out-pensioners 
after  a  method,  whereby,  among  4000  of  theni^  they  may  be  paid 
4560/1  155.  a  year,  more  than  they  can  get  after  the  manner  in  which 
they  hare  been  hitherto  paid,  and  that,  too,  so  that  neither  they  nor 
those  appointed  to  pay  them,  can  either  defraud  the  government,  or 
be  defrauded  the  one  by  the  ol^er  ;  and  likewise,  so  that,  upon  any 
emergency,  all  those  who  are  able  may  be  ready  to  do  garrison  duty» 
or  re-enter  into  the  service,  without  doing  such  injury  toth^nor 
others,  as  at  present  is,  and  has  heretofore  been  done  upon  such  oc« 
casions.  With  remarks  thereupon,  and  letters  to  the  lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital,  &c.  By  John  Woodman,  who  in  the 
year  1733  contrived  the  regulation  of  the  book,  in  the  Secretary's 
Office  at  Chelsea  College."    Loud.  1740, 8vo. 

**  A  Narrative  of  some  proceedings  in  the  management  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  as  far  as  relates  to  the  appointment  and  dismission  of  Samuel 
Lee,  Surgeon.**    Lond.  1754,  8vo. 

*'  The  true  Account  of  all  the  Transactions  before  the  Commission- 
ers  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  admission  and  dismis- 
sion of  Samuel  Lee,  Surgeon  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Account 
of  the  Nature  of  a  Rupture.  By  John  Ranby  and  Caesar  Hawkins^ 
Serjeant  Surgeons  to  his  Majesty."    Lond.  1754,  8vo. 

**  A  proper  Reply  to  the  Serjeant  Surgeons  defence  of  their  conduct 
at  Chelsea  Hospital.  By  Samuel  Lee,  Surveyor  to  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  Isaac  Rand,  supedntendant  of  the 
gardens  and  botanic  reader."    Lond.  1754,  Svo. 

"  Survey  of  the  Physic  Gardens  at  Chelsea  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 1691."     Archaeologia,  Vol.  XII. 

«*  Catahgus  plantamm  oflScinalium  qu«  in  horto  botanico  Chefc'ey- 
ano  aluntur.    By  Phillip  Miller."     Lond.  Bvo.  1730. 

"  Horti  medici  CheUeiani  inde?r  compcndiarius,  exihens,  nomina 
plantarum,  quas  ad  rei  herbariae  praecipuac  maleric  medicae  scientiae 
promovendam,  all  curavit  Societas  Pharniacopo^arum  LondinensHim. 
Conscripsit  Isaacus  Rand,  Pharmacopocus  Loiulinensis  R.  S.  S.  borti 
praefectus,  and  praelector  botanic  us.    Lond.  1730,"  Bvo. 

"  An  Accurate  Survey  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  with 
the  elevation  and  ichnography  of  the  Green  House  and  Stoves,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  several' parts  of  the  garden,  shewing  where  the 
most  conspicuous  trees  and  plants  are  disposed.  Surveyed  and  de- 
lineated by  John  Haynes,"  1751. 

*'  Chelsea  Heater,  or  a  plan  shewing  how  the  new  buildings,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Westminster,  may  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  river  Thames. 

"  An  Historical  and  Topograplucal  Description  of  Chelsea,  and 
Us  Environs,  interspersed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  lUostriouf 
and  eminent  persons  who  have  resided  in  Chelsea  durinf  the  three 

preceding 
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preceding  centuries.    Bj  Thomas  Faulknerj  of  Chelsea.''    LoodcM, 

1910. 

Docks.  ''  A  CoUeciian  qf  Tract*  on  Wet  Docks  for  the  pool  of 
London,  with  hints  on  Trade  and  Commerce  and  on  Free  Ports."  Bj 
Wm.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Edmonton.  ''  The  Merry  Divel  qf  Edmonton,  as  it  hath  beenie 
iundry  times  acted,  by  his  Majesties  Servants,  at  the  Globe  on  the 
bankeside.  Lond.  1617,  and  1626/'  4to.  Reprinted  among  Dods> 
ey'sOld  Plays,  Vol.  XI.  1744,  from  a  third  edition,  in  1655. 

**  Tl^  Witch  of  Edmonton,  a  known  true  story,  composed  into  a 
tragic'comedv,  by  divers  well  esteemed  poets,  William  Rowley, 
Thomas  DekKer,  John  Ford;  and  acted  by  the  Prince's  Servants, 
often  at  the  Cock  f^t  in  Dnirv  Lane,  and  once  at  Court,  with  sin- 
gular applause.    Never  printed  till  now.    Lond.  1658,"  4to. 

Enfield. — "  Cruelty  Punished,  or  a  full  and  perfect  relation  of 
the  unparalleled  inhumanitv  of  William  Deane,  Robert  Deane,  and 
Margaret  Deane,  practised  upon  the  body  of  Jane  King,  a  youn^ 
beautiful  maiden,  living  at  Clay-hill  at  Enfield  ;  together  with  their 
Tryal  at.the  Old  Bailey  on  Thursday  April  26, 1677;  and  the  Judge*k 
Speeches,  apd  their  Cnarj^e  given  to  the  Jury.  Also  an  account  of 
their  Speeches  and  Carnage  at  Tyburn  at  their  Execution,  Fridaj 
May  4,  1677,"  fo|. 

Survey  of  the  Gardens  of  Dr.  Tillotsoi),  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Raya* 
Ion  at  Enfield,  1691,  Arch.  Vol.  XlL 

State  qf  the  Plague  at  EfuMi  in  Middlesex,  Atchaeol.  Vol.  VL 

*'  The  Case  pf  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  relating  to  the  wood  lately 
cut  in  Enfield  Chase,  to  which  is  annexed,  a  plan  of  the  Chase,  and 
the  intended  ridings  therein.    I.ond.  1701,"  fol. 

«'  The  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  consiflpr^,"  lee.  Lond.  170!» 
Ibl. 

"  Rules  and  Orders  agreed  upon  by  the  A^iicable  Union  Soctetr* 
Enfield,"  12mo.  1794. 

**Rules  and  Orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  Workhouse  at  Enfield," 
19mo.  1787. 

**  An  Act  for  repairing  the  roads  from  Galley  Comer,  adjoining 
to  Enfield  Chase,  m  the  parish  of  South  Mims  in  the  County  of  MicL 
dlesex,  and  to  Lemford-Mill  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  1737,'* 
12mo. 

"  Rules  and  Orders  for  the  uninclosed  Part  of  Enfield  Chace,* 
12mo. 

An  Act  for  dividing  the  Chase  of  Enfield. 

FuLHAM.  «'  An  Historical  and  Tqpognfhieai  Account  ef  /lul^ 
hBBm%  including  the  Hamlet  of  Hammersmith*  By  T.  Faulkner* 
Author  of  '  lie  Historical  Description  of  Chelsea.'  "  1  Yo^  8vo, 
^Ad.  18U. 
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f'  An  Aecomt  of  the  New  Manufocture  of  Tapestry,  after  thcf 
Manner  of  that  at  the  Gobelins  ;  and  of  Carpets,  after  the  manner  oC 
that  at  Chaillot,  &c.  Notv  undertaken  at  Fulbatn,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Parisot.    Lond.  1753,"  8yo. 

Hackney.  Survey  of  Sir  Thomas  Cooke's  Garden  there,  in 
169h    Archsol.  Vol.XII. 

The  "  Auncient  severaU  Customes  of  the  scvcrall  mannors  of  Steb- 
bunbuth  and  Hackney,  within  the  couotie  of  Middlesex,  which  were 
perused,  viewed,  and  approved  by  the  Lord  of  the  said  Manors,  and 
Dy  all  the  copyhold  tenants  of  the  said  severall  manners,  inanie  yeart 
past,  and  which  customes  be  now  againe  newlie  and  fullie  considered 
of,  ralifyed,  allowed,  and  approved  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henrie 
Lord  Wentworth,  Lord  ot  the  saide  severall  mannors,  and  all  the 
copiehold  tenants  of  the  said  mannors,  as  in  the  several  articles  and 
agreements  hereafter  following  arc  expressed,  the  10th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1587,  and  in  the  39u  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraign« 
Ladie  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queene  of  England,  Fraunce 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,"  were  printed  1587  and  16I7,  4to. 
and  reprinted,  with  great  alterations  and  additions,  1651,  4to.  and  a 
(hirdtimein  1736,  12mo. 

'*  A  Modest  Dtfence  of  the  Charity  Children,  and  the  commoA 
plan  of  Charity  Schools  vindicated,  &c.  occasioned  by  a  scheme  for 
erecting  an  House  of  Industry  for  Children  of  the  Poor,  in  the 
parish  of  Hackney.  By  John  Wingfield.  Lond.  1773/'  8vo.  Against 
the  scheme. 

Hampstead.  "  The  Topography  and  Natural  History  of  Hamp- 
•tead,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  With  an  Appendix  of  Original 
Records.    By  John  James  Park.    London,  1814,'' 8vo. 

**  Expcnmenti  and  Obiervatioru  on  the  Medicinal  Waters  at 
Hampstead  and  Kilburn,  by  John  Bliss,"  12mo.  1802. 

"  Hampstead  ff^ells;"  or,  a  direction  for  drinkine  of  those  Waten, 
lee.  With  an  Appendix,  relating  to  the  orig'mal  of  springs  in  gen^« 
fal,  with  some  experiments  on  the  Hampstead  Waters,  and  Histories 
of  cures.    By  John  Soame,  M.  D.  Lona.  1734,"  8vo. 

Hamptoh  Court.  A  Description  of  the  Gardens  of  Hamptoo 
Court.  Archxologia,  Vol.  VII.  Survey  of  the  Gardens  there  169 1# 
Archaol.  Vol.  XIL 

''  Delicia  Britamdca ;  or  the  curiosities  of  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Windsor  Castle,  delineated  with  occasional  reflections  ; 
and  embellished  with  Copper  Plates  of  the  Three  Palaces,  and 
tdomed  with  several  other  Cuts^  By  George  Bickham.  The  whole 
attempted  with  a  view,  not  pnly  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious; but  to  inform  the  judgments  of  those,  who  have  but  the  least 
taste  for  the  art  of  Painting.  2nd  edition  with  Additions."  London* 
•o  date. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  the  curious  collection  of  Pictures  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckinsham,  in  which  is  included  the  valuable  col* 
lectioB  oC  Sir  Peter  Paul  Kubens.    With  the  life  of  George  Villieis» 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  celebrated  poet.  Wrrlten  by  Brian  Fair« 
fax,  Esq.  and  never  before  published/'  contains  '  A  Description  of 
the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.' 

Hendo^.  a  Catalogue  and  plans  of  the  demesne  lands  ^wilh  the 
several  erections  thereon)  of  the  late  William,  Duke  of  Powis,  in 
the  parish  and  manor  of  Hendon,  &c.  &c.  sold  by  Langford.  Oct. 
1736,"  8vo. 

Account  of  the  Font  in  the  Church  of  Hendon ;  Archzologia, 
Vol.  X. 

"  An  Index,  or  book  of  reference  to  the  Map  of  the  whole  manor 
and  parish  of  Hendon,"  4to.  Lond.  1796. 

High  GATE.  "  Silver  Drops,  or  Serious  Things,"  the  Roll  of 
The  Ladies*  Chanty  School  House  of  Highgate,  or  a  subscription  of 
many  noble,  well  cfisposed  Ladies  for  the  easle  carrying  of  it  on.  By 
Wm.  Biake,  House  Keeper  to  the  Ladies'  Charily  School. 

HoxTON.  '*  A  Short  and  Plain  Account  of  the  late^found  bal- 
samick  Wei  is  at  Hoxdon,  and  of  their  excellent  virtues  above  other 
mineral  waters ;  which  make  'em  effectually  cure  most  diseases,  botlt 
inward  and  oulward.  With  directions  how  to  use  'cm.  By  T.  By- 
field,  M.  D.  Lond.  1687,"  I2mo. 

Concerning  ''  A  bituminous  earth  and  water,  on  the  scite  of  a 
painters  shop,  burnt  down  near  the  new  square  at  Hogidon,  by 
MoorlieUls,"  see  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  letter  to  Kay,  and  his  answer,  in 
^ay's  Philosophical  Letters,  1713,  p.  193,  196  ;  and  Birch's  History 
pf  the  Royal  Society,  III.  p.  398,  405. 

Many  topographical  particulars,  relating  to  tbe  hamlet  of.  Hoxtoo, 
may  be  found  in  the  *'  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  l)y  Henry  Ellis,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,"  Lond.  1798. 

Survey  of  the  Gardens  of  Ricketts,  Pearson  and  Darley,  at  Hox> 
ton,  1691  ;  Archaol.  Vol.  XIL 

HouMSLOW  Heath.  "  Hounslow  Heath,  a  poem  ;  the  second 
edition  carefully  connected  and  enlarged,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.Wetcn- 
Jiall  Wilkes,  M.  A.  minister  of  tlie  Chapel  at  Hounslow,  in  tbe  pa* 
tronageof  Richard  Bulstrode,  Esq.  Lond.  1748>"  4to, 

IsuNGTON.  "  Islington  Wells,  or  the  threepenny  academy,  a 
Poem,  Lond.  1694,  4to."  A  low  burlesque,  most  probably  by  Ned 
Ward. 

,  **  A  Walk  to  Islington,  with  a  description  of  New  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Sadler's  Music-house,"  is  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
author  of  The  London  Spy  (Ned  Ward),  1706,  8vo.  5  Vol. 

**  The  Walks  of  Islington  and  Hoxton,  or  the  Humours  of  Wood 
Street  Compter,  a  Comedy  by  Thos.  Jordan,"  4to.  1657. 

«  The  Itumours  of  New  Tunbridge  WelU,  at  Islington.  A  Lyric 
poem.  1734,"  8vo* 

"  Experimental 
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«'  Bjcpenmenial  Oburvatums  on  (he  water  of  the  mineral  Spring 
ttear  hUngton,  commonly  called  New  Tunbridge  Wells.  Lond. 
1751."  8vo. 

**  Islington ;  a  Poem  addressed  to  Mr.  BeDJamin  Strapp.  To 
\vhlch  are  subjoined  several  other  poetical  essays  by  the  same  author. 
Loud.  1763»"  4to.  By  John  Nichols,  Printer.  A  familiar  epistle 
to  a  Schoolfellow,  written  soon  after  their  separation. 

"  The  History  and  Antiquities  4^  Canonbury  House,  at  IsUngfon 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  including  Lists  of  the  priors  of  St.  Bar« 
tholomew,  and  of  the  Prebendaries  and  Vicars -ot  Islinoton  ;  with 
Biographical  Anecdotes  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  of  eminence 
in  the  literary  world.  By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  Edinb.  and  Perth. 
Ix>ndon,"  1788. 

,  **  The  History,  Topograghy,  and  Antiauities  qf  the  parish  of  St, 
Mary,  Islington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  including  Biographi- 
cal Sicetches  of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  persons  who  have 
been  born,  or  have  resided  there.  Illustrated  by  17  engravings.  By 
John  Nelson,"  London,  1811. 

IsLBWORTH.  "  Istleworth'Syon^i  peace,  containing  certain  articles 
of  agreement  made  between  the  riflht  Hon.  Algenoone  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, lord  of  the  manor  of  Istleworth-Syon,  in  tlie  county  of 
Middlesex,  Peter  Dodsworth,  Hugh  Potter  and  Robert  Scawen, 
Esqrs.  of  the  one  part,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  Knt.  Sir  John  Syd- 
denham,  Bart.  Sir  Thomas  Knott,  Knt.  and  others,  copyhold  tenants 
of  the  said  manor,  on  tlie  other  part ;  with  the  bill  preferred  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  by  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  &c.  against  tho 
said  earl,  &c.  and  their  answer,  and  the  decree  ratifying  the  said 
articles,  and  the  agreement  of  the  tenants  where  the  said  articles.  Sec. 
shall  remain,  &c.  1657,"  4to. 

"  Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isleworth,  against  Wm.  Grant, 
minister  of  the  said  parish,"  4to.  1641. 

"  Vindication  of  the  Vicar  of  Istleworth,  by  Wm.  Grant,  Vicar," 
4to.  1641. 

Kensington  Gardens,  a  Poem,  1722,  8vo. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures,  &c.  belonging  Co  Kins 
James  the  second,  to  which  is  added  a  catalogue  of  the  Pictures  ana 
Drawings  in  the  closet  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  with  their  exact 
measures ;  and  also  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the  palaces  of  Ken- 
sington.   By  George  Vertue,  F.  S.  A."  London,  1758. 

Mile  E\(T>..  Survey  of  Clement's  Garden  there.  Archxol.  Vol. 
XII. 

Paddington.  Extracts  frOm  an  ancient  MS.  remaining  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  conoerning  the 
manor  of  Paddingtou.    Arclueol.  Vol.  XV. 

**  Hortus  Paddtngtoncmis,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in 

the 
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tlic  prdciM  of  J.  Symmons,  E^q.    Paddington  House,  by  Willkui. 

Salisbury,  8vo.  Londod,"  1797. 

"  Primrose  Hill,  a  Poem,  written  in  the  year  1748.  Printed 
with  Poetical  Impertinence  or  Advice  Unasked,''  1752. 

^'  Eanelagh  House  ;  a  satire  in  prose  ;  in  the  manner  of  Moo- 
«eur  Le  Sage."    Lond.  1747,  8vo. 

**  A  description  ofRanela^h  Rotundo  and  Gardens,  being  a  proper 
eompanion  for  those  who  visit  that  place,  as  it  explains  every  beautj 
and  curiosity  therein  to  be  found,  1763,"  13mo. 

Stepney.  "  Jn  actual  Survey  of  the  bamlet  of  Limehouie,  in  thm 
parish  of  Stepney,  by  Joel  Gascoyne,"  1703. 

<•  Rules  for  Ratclijfe  Charity  School  or  Hospital,  1752,  with  a 
print  of  it  by  J.  Mynde."  4to. 

In  "  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  London,  1790,''  is  a 
paper  intituled,"  Sketches  of  trie  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Mewington,  in  the  county  ot  Middlesex.^'     London,  1783.| 

'  Strawberry  Hill.  A  Description  of  the  Villa  of  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  at  Strawberry-hill,  near  Twickenham,  Middlesex.  With 
an  Inventory  of  the  Furniture,  Pictures,  Curiosities,  &c. ;  is  ioacfted 
in  the  works  of  Horatio  Walpole,  £arl  of  Orford. 

ToTTEKRAM.  "  A  brief  description  of  the  towne  of  Tottenham 
High  Crosse,  in  Middlesexi  Tcwether  with  an  Historical  narration 
of  such  memorable  things  as  are  there  to  be  seene  and  observed.  Col* 
jected,  digested,  and  written  by  Wilhelm  Bedwell,  at  this  present 
pastour  of  the  parish."  To  which  is  added,  "  The  tumament  of  Tot- 
tenham, or  The  wooing,  winning,  and  wedding  of  Tibbe,  the  Reeve's 
Daughter  there*  Written  long  since  in  verse,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Pilk- 
ington,  at  that  time,  as  some  have  thought,  parspn  of  the  parish. 
Taken  out  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  publistied  for  the  delight  of 
others,  by  Wilhelm  Bedwell,  now  pastour  there*  Loud.  1631,''  4to. 
Since  reprinted,  with  Butcher's  Stanford,  in  8vo.  Lond.  1718.  This 
tournament  is  inserted  in  Reliques  of  antient  English  poetry,  and  in 
the  following  work. 

"  The  History  and  Antiauities  of  the  parish  of  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  collected  from  authentic  Re- 
cords, with  an*  appendix  containins  the  account  of  the  said  town^ 
drawn  up  by  the  Ut.  Hon.  Henry,  last  Lord  Coleraine,  printed  from 
the  original  M.  S.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  by  H.  G.  Old- 
field,  and  R.  R.  Dyson."  London,  1790. 

"  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Tottenham  High  Cross  by  W. 
Robinson,  Esq."  12mo.  Lond.  1799. 

Twickenham  ;  A  plan  of  Mr.  Pope^s  Garden  as  it  was  left  at  his 
4eath,  with  a  plan  and  perspective  View  of  the  Grotto,  all  taken  by 
J.  Serle,  his  ^^ener ;  with  an  account  of  all  the  gems,  mineralfy 
fpan,  and  oxps^  whick  it  m  composed,  and  from  whom  and  whence 
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they  were  sent,  to  which  Is  added  a  character  of  all  his  writngs,  from 
Thomson's  Poems  on  Stckness.  Also  R.  Dodsley's  cave  of  Mr* 
Pope.    Lond.  1745,"  4to. 

**  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Twickenham :  being  the  fint 
part  of  Parochial  collections  fur  the  county  of  Middlesex  \  begun  ia 
1780.    By  Edward  Ironside,  Esq.  4to.  London,"  1797. 

Mr.  Pope's  own  Description  of  his  Garden  is  to  be  found  in  t 
letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Blount.    See  bis  Works,  Vol.  VIII. 

Another  Description,  including  an  account  of  the  alterations  made 
since  his  death,  is  printed  in  the  London  Museum  for  September^ 
1770. 

"  A  peep  into  the  principal  Seats  and  Gardens  in  and  about  Twick« 
ehham  (the  residence  of  tlie  Muses)  descriptive  of  their  beauties  in- 
ternal and  external,  with  a  suitable  companion  for  those  who  wish  to 
sisit  Windsor  or  Hampton  Court.  To  which  is  added,  a  History  ttf 
a  little  Kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  its  present  Softy 
reign,  his  laws,  government*  &c.  By  a  Jady  of  distinction  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  (Mrs.  Hampden  Pye)  1775,"  8vo.  A  trifle,  which 
should  have  been  confined  to  the  circle  of  friends  who  are  said  t« 
have  admired  it. 

MAt*s,  Plans,  and  Prihts. 

Middlesex  is  included  in  Saxton's  Map  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
&c.  published  in  1577.  At  the  corners  are  plans  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  elevations  of  St.  Paul'^  Cathedral  and  Westmioster 
Abbey. 

The  Map  of  Middlesex  described  by  John  Norden,  and  augment- 
ed  by  J.  Speed,  was  engraved  separately  by  J.  Hond,  or  Hondius. 

Hollar  engraved  a  large  Map  of  Middlesex  in  1667.  That  in  the 
British  Atlas,  with  the  arms  of  the  London  Companies*  was  drawn 
and  engraved  by  R.  W.  Scale.  There  was  one,  likewise,  drawn  by 
Osilby,  and  engraved  b)r  W.  Binneman  ;  another  engraved  by  /• 
Oliver,  with  many  corrections  and  additions,  in  1732;  and  a  third, 
with  many  additions,  was  published  In  1742,  by  Thomas  Millward. 
A  fourth,  by  Mr.  Warburton,  appeared  in  1749,  on  two  sheets  of  Im- 
perial Atlas ;  and  a  fifth  by  Rocque,  in  ^our  sheets,  in  1754.  The 
same  on  one  sheet  in  1757.  This  last  is  the  best  general  Map  of  the 
County  extant. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  map  of  30  miles  round  London,  by  C.  Price ; 
another  of  two  Siiei'ts,  with  Alphabetical  tables  by  Geo.  WiDdey ;  one 
of  20  miles  round  the  cit^j  by  Ph.  Lea  ;  a  second,  of  the  same  extent, 
by  J.  Bowles;  and  a  third  by  Rocque,  containing  16  sheets,  pub- 
lished in  1746.  '^riiis  Map  was  reduced  into  four  i^beets  in  1763,  an^ 
into  one  sheet  in  1766.  ' 

A  Map  of  twenty-five  miles  round  London  was  published  by  Bowen 
and  Kitchen  ;  another  of  the  same  extent  by  Ellis ;  and*  a  third,  by 
Kitchen,  which  takes  in  the  country  from  31  to  48  miles  round 
London. 
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A  New  Topographical  M'ap  of  the  Country  rn  the  ticinrty  of  I>orr- 
den,  describing  all  the  New  Improvements.  Driwn  from  a  «5ca!c»  of 
two  inches  to  a  statute  mile.    Published  by  W.    Faden,  ^aii.  Ibt- 

mo. 

Plan  of  a  Canal  to  bring  water  to  serve  the  western  parts  of  Lon- 
don, by  Thos.  Acherly. 

Plan  of  a  design  for  making  ihe  rirer  CoTn  naYigable,  by  Mr. 
Ormond. 

Map  of  the  Colne,  with  all  it?  branches  and  Milh,  and  the  particu- 
lar piacc  whence  the  Navigation  is  to  commence. 

A  Map  of  the  Parish  of  Saikt  Pancras,  situate  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  from  a  mmutr  and  correct  Survey  taken  by  }.  Tompson, 
No,  29,  Grafton  St.  Fitzroy  Square. 

BosHY  Park  Locige,  drawn  by  Marlow,  engraved  by  Godfrey, 
from  a  plate  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory. 

Bow,  or  SrnATroRD  Bow.  Plate  of  Gateway  to  the  bouse  called 
Kiogiohu's  Palace,  in  Grose's  Antiquities  of  England. 

Bruce  Castle.  Views  of  House,  Church,  and  Cross,  etched  by 
Mrs.  Townsend,  1773. 

Chelsea.  Plans,  and  ai>  elevation  of  iiie  Royal  Military  asylum 
at  Chelsea,  in  Richardson's  New  Vitruv.  Brit.  pi.  39,  4S. 

Porch,  or  entrance  of  Ciielsea  Hospital.    Engraved  by  J.  Collins. 

View  of  tlie  same  Hospital,  by  R.  English,  Engraved  by  J.  Stvrt, 
1690.    Also  ground  plot  by  tlie'sante. 

The  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Chelsea  Church,  is  en- 
graved in  Knighfs  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  in  Faulkner's  Historical  De- 
scription of  Chelsea.  In  the  latter  wot4i  are  several  other  prints, 
illustrative  of  building?  at  Chelsea. 

CmswiCK.  Two  plaffis  and  six  views  of  Burlington-house*  No 
Artist's  name. 

Burlington  House  at  Chiswick,  drawn  by  P.  Brookes,  was  engravetl 
by  Fougeron,  1750.  There  is,  also,  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
house  and  garden,  by  Rocque,  in  Vitr.  Bnt.  Vol.  I.  pi.  31, 32. 

View  of  Chiswick,  drawn  ami  etched  by  Thos.  Priest,  173& 

Chvrches.  Views  of  many  churches  in  Middl^ex  are  inserted 
in  the  work  termed  Ecclesiastical  Topography,  one  volume  4to.  Lon* 
don,  1811. 

Ealing.     Plan  and  two  elevations  of  Pitshanger  Piace  in  the 
village  of  Ealing;,  the  country  seat  of  John  Soane.  Esq.  Arch,  de-  . 
signed  by  himself ;  in  Richar'dson's  New  Vitruv.  Brit.  Vol.  H.  pi. 
*7,  5»,  59. 

En^fibld.  Tomb  of  Joice,  Lady  Tiptoft,  and  figures  on  the  same, 
%  ♦'  Goiigh's  Sepulchral  Mommients."    Vol.  11.  pi.  47,  and  48. 

Plan  of  Susanna  Well's  House  at  Enfield  Wash  ;  also  plan,  ele- 
vations and  perspective  View  of  the  room,  in  which  E«  Canning  was 
r.oiWined,  by  Jo.  DoBOwelly  1754 
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GuivimtvvHT  HovsE*    Plan  and  Elevation  of,  ill  Vltf.  ftit. 

Vol.  I.  pi.  17,  18. 

FiattAM  CirvRcir,  View  of,  bjT.  Priest,  1738.  SevenI  Viewt 
of  Buildings,  &c.  in  Fulbam,  together  with  a  Map  of  the  paritlvatt 
contained  in  Faulkner's  Hislory.of  Fulham. 

Hacknby.  a  new  and  correct  Map  of  Hackney  Manb.  Bf^ 
Aobert  Dacrei^  Surveyor^  1745. 

Two  plates  of  Monuments  of  the  Rowe  family  in  Hackney  dmrslk 
£ograved  by  James  Mynde,  1752. 

HAifMBlisifiTH.  Plan  and  Views  of  Mr.  Wyndbam's  boose  aid 
gallery  there.  By  Wolfe  and  Darley,  in  Vitr.  Brit,  Vol.  IV.  pi, 
S7,  28. 

View  of  Mr.  May's  iiouse  there,  drawn  by  J.  Fayraaiy  engrated 

by  Major,  1751. 

Hampstkad.  Views  of  Hampstead  road  near  Tomkiii*s  Homr, 
by  Chatnlain  and  Major,  1750. 

Views  ef  Hatnpstead,  and  of  Buildings  there,  ice,  are  inserted  Ul 
Park's  Topography  and  Natural  History  of  this  vilfage. 

Hampton  Covrt.  View  of  the  old  Palace  of  Hampton  Coait, 
as  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  fiiiished  by  King  Henry  VHI,  ift 
Velusta  Monuinenta*  Vol.  il. 

A  fine  Drawing,  of  the  River  and  Oarden  front  of  the  Old  Palace* 
by  Hollar,  was  engraved  in  1769«  by  J.  Pye,  for  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. 

The  new  Garden  front  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  Sutton  Nichols. 

Views  of  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  by  Anthony  Highmore, 
were  engraved  by  J.  Tinney.  Another  View  by  Grose  was  engraved 
by  Sparrow  in  1770  ;  and  a  view  of  the  Hall  was  engraved  in  1749» 
hy  J.  Vardy,  from  a  drawing  by  Kent. 

Views  of  Hampton  Court,  in  its  present  state,  are  introduced  in 
several  modern  publications  condected  with  Topography  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  river  Thames. 

Harrow  cm  the  Hill.  View  of,  in  Antiquarian  Repertory,  No. 

XV. 

Holland  House,  S.  Prospect  of,  by  P.  Foudrinier,  1751. 

Also  in  Brifton's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Lysons's  Environs  of  London. 

HooNSLow  Heath.  Among  Dr.  Stuketey's  unpublished  plates, 
is  one  of  Caesar's  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

There  is  aho,  a  plate  representing  a  View  of  his  Majesty's  forees  as 
they  lay  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  1686. 

IsLtwoRTH.  At  Syon  House  is  a  curious  Map,  or  Survey,  of  the 
hundred  of  Isleworlh,  3  yards  long  and  9  broao^  made  in  the  timt 
of  James  I. 

View  of  Isleworth  Church,  dra«»n  and  etclied^by  T.  Priest,  1738. 
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lauNCTOH.  View  of  Islington  by  the  Water  House :  abo  two 
Views  of  tlie  said  Water  House.    By  HoUar,  1665. 

There  are  eiglit  Views  of  Miogton  in  Book  1st  of  "  Divcn  Vi€ws 
of  London,"  published  in  1731. 

In  Nelson's  History  of  Islington  are  likewise  inserted  several  Views, 
descriptive  of  buildings  in  this  parish. 

Kensington.  Plan  of  the  Palace  ami  Gardens  of  Kensington,  by 
Rocque,  1736. 

A  Plan  of  Hyde  Park,  including  Kensington  Palace  and  Grardcns, 
was  made  by  Joshua  Rhodes,  and  engraved  by  Bickham,  in  17^. 

Kingsbury  Church.  A  View  of,  in  Stukcley's  Itinerarium 
Curiosuoi. 

Mill-hill.  Plan  and  elevation  of  Mr.  Anderton's  villa  there^  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  R.  A.  1778. 

Ranglagh.  View  and  G^metn'cal  Section  of  the  Amphitheatri* 
cal  building  at  Ranelagh,  "  as  intended  to  be  finisht,*'  with  part  of 
the  Garden.  Design^  by  W.  Jones.  Arch. ;  and  £ttEcaved  bj 
F.  M.  leCave. 

View  of  the  interior  of  the  said  butldingi  drawn  by  W.  Newbond. 
Engraved  by  Walker,  1761. 

Syon  House.  View  of  Syon  House  from  Richmond  Gardens, 
drawn  by  R.  Wilson,  R.  A.  1776. 

Views  of  the  Gate,  Bridge,  and  Hall ;  and  plans  of  the  above 
noble  mansion  are  also  engraved  in  Adam's  Architecture. 

South  West  View  of  Syon  House,  by  »uck,  1737. 

An  etched  View  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Pepysian  Library  there. 

Views  of  this  fine  residence  are  likewise  introduced  in  several  nio* 
dern  publications,  connected  with  a  description  of  buildings  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Thames. 

SouTHGATE  Grove.  View,  Plan,  &c.  in  New  Vitruvias, 
Vol.   I. 

Stepney,  Map  of  the  parish  of  Stepney  divided  into  hamlets. 

The  half  House  to  Stepney,  drawn  by  J.  Armstrong,  Kngraved  by 
Toms.  1737. 

Sun  BURY.  Plan  of  Mr.  Hudson's  House  there,  in  Vitruv.  Brit. 
Vol.  H.  pi.  46. 

Thames.  Five  Views  of  the  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side,  bj 
Chatelain  and  Major,  1750. 

Numerous  Views  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Thames  are  contained 
in  the  Publications  of  Boydell,  Cooke,  unci  Irrlftnd. 

Twickenham.  Elevation  and  plan  of  Mr.  Johnson's  House  at 
Twickenham,  in  Vitruv.  Bnt.  Vol.  1.  pi.  77. 

Front  and  back  elevations  of  another  house  at  Twickonham,  witk 
plan^  in  Vitrt^v.  Brit.  Vd.  ill.  pU  9^- 
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ATiew  of  Pope's  House  at  Twickenham  is  among  Dr.  Rawltn- 
son's  plates,  at  Oxford. 

Another  and  a  beautiful  View,  of  Pope's  Villa,  and  the  Thames, 
drawn  by  J.  W.  Turner,  and  engraved  by  Pye,  forms  a  plate  in  Brit- 
ton's  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School.    £leph.  4to.  1812. 

Three  Viewt  of  Mr.  Pope's  House,  the  Countess  of  STuffolk's  house, 
and  of  Governor  Pitt's  house,  at  Twickenham,  were  drawn  by  A. 
Heckell,  and  £ngd.  by  J.  Mason,  in  1749. 

UxBKiDGB.  A  Plan  of  the  great  road  from  Tyburn  to  Uxbridge, 
and  from  Brent  Bridge  to  Brentford,  Surveyed  by  Lediard,  Jun.  was 
Engraved  by  P.  Fourdrioier. 

WHrrrow.  Two  Views  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Gardens  at  Whit- 
ton  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Woollet ;  and  four  more,  of  (he 
caacade.  Canal,  Bridge,  and  Orangery,  by  Rasbrake,  were  engraved 
by  Du  Bois. 

Wrotham  Park.  Elevation  of,  bv  Woolfe  and  White,  in  Vitr. 
Brit.Vol.V.  p.  45. 

Many  Views  of  Churches,  and  other  Buildings,  in  Middlesex,  are 
contained  in  different  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  Euro- 
pean Magazine  ;  and  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet. 

Twcnty^ne  Fiews  illustrative  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons's  En- 
virons of  London,  drawn  and  engraved  by  William  EUis.  London, 
1814. 

Illustrations  of  the  same  work,  consisting  of  100  portraits  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Nobility,  Gentry,  Remarkable  Characters,  &c.  were  pub- 
ished  at  London  and  Manchester,  in  UU. 
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jSlBBOn  Kensingtfin,  account  of 
the  nanor  of,  \^^t  150 ;  manor- 
bouae,  see  Holland  Hoqj«j  136 — 
146. 

Acton,  accoant  of  the  parish  of» 
929—- 354,  situation,  boundaries, 
extern*  &c.  329  ;  historical  circuui- 
stances  connected  with,  329,  ^30  ; 
manon,  330 ;  teats,  530,  53 1 ; 
former  eminent  inhabitants,  550, 
331 ;  hamlet,  see  East  Acton,  53 1; 
account  of  a  medicinal  spring  here, 
331, 33S  ;  Goldsmiths'  almshouses, 
33S ;  church  and  monuments,  SSt, 
353;  charitable  beque»U,  555; 
Trench  nuns  formerly  here,  Ji55, 
334 ;  public  conduit,  554. 

East,  hamlet,  351. 

— —  Wells.  331 ;  formerly  in  much 
repute,  ib. 

Addison,  anecdotes  of,  89  ;  107, 109; 
memoirs  of,  159 — 14<;  anecdote 
of,  487. 

Adrian,  Pope,  the  only  native  of 
England  who  has  occupied  the 
papal  chair,  564. 

Alchemy,  a  pursuit  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  505,  504 :  (and  note.) 

Anecdotes  :— of  Addison,  99;  Vi7  ; 
109;  15»— 142;  487.  Thomas  a 
Becket  tnd  two  priests^  655*  Lord  , 


Bacon,  107  ;  376  ;  385.  Prior  BoU 
ton,    671.      Barton  Bouth,    548. 
Lord  BoUngbroke,  617^619:  Wil- 
Latu  Baxter  66u  (note)  7U5,  (and 
note.)     King    Charles    II,    «67 
(note.)    Richard  Cloudesley,  246* 
^47.     Anthony  Collins,  375 ;  459. 
Mrs.  Cheveiiix,  5U8      Lord  Cole- 
rane,   697.      Of  a  conifit-maker, 
702.     Earl   of   Cleveland,    751. 
The  Dove  Coffee-house,  1^1.     Dr, 
Dee,   418.     Bishop  Fletcher,  .^3, 
54.     Mr.  Fox,  142,  145.    General 
Fleetwood,  256.     Countess  of  Fal- 
conberg,    322.     Henry   Fielding, 
339,  340;  424.     Sir  Arthur  Gor- 
ges, 90.     Sir  Edmund  Bury  God- 
frey,  201,    202;     Sir     Balihaaar 
Oerbier,    279.    Sir    Thomas  G re- 
sham,  435—455  (and  notes,)  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  685.  Grinliug  Gibbons, 
708.    Mr.  Hunter,  127.    Sir  John 
Hill,  165,  ir>6.     Howell,  the  biif. 
foon,  20.1,  20$.    William  Hogarth^ 
525,    525.     Hickey,  an  eminent 
attorney  397  (and  note.)    James 
Johnstone,  390,  391    (and  note.) 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,    450,    451. 
Archbishop  Tiaud^  651  (and  note  ) 
Linneos,  687.     Lord  Melcombe, 
116.    Duke  of  Norfolk   and  Sir 
Thomas  More,   42,  43.    Sir  £d. 
ward 
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ward  Nortli.  e'tS,  654.  Primrose 
Hil],  201,  H)%  Aiosand«rPupe,: 
^'la,  6\9.  A  Priur,  €38  (note.) 
Hr.  lloper,  4>.  44.  Samuel  Rich 
«r4l«)u,  lOT  ;  ng,  tU  (and  note.) 
NatluinicJ  Keudi,  111.  Lord 
RoMeJ  of  Tlujriihaugfa,  S<21.  Fnin- 
cii  Rous,  3:>u,  l.i<2.  Of  the  lUsli 
«ot  iamiiv,  6^4.  Don  Snitero,  45 
<aQte.)  Lord  Admiral  Seymour, 
47  Sir  Richard  Steele,  5j  ;  10"  , 
.  SOS,  304  (and  note  ;)  48*:.  Lord 
Sh«fte&bttr;>.  «9.  Dr.  Sinoliet,66. 
iiranviile  Slu.qi,  95.  Mr.  Skelton, 
95,  96.  George  Sfeeerens,  196, 
f97  (and  uoie  ;)  $0«,  SOS.  Sir 
Charles  Svdiey,  S05j  575.  Ofthe 
UstSsKiiu  Prelaie,  667.  llioro- 
•on,  1«|,  t'ifl,  Archbishop  Til 
lotaon,  707,  708.  Dr  Robert  Tve- 
dale,  7:23,  7S4  (and  note.)  Mar* 
quis  of  Wiueliester,  36.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wiiidliani,  54.  Of  the  Waad 
lamily,  tB5,  tS6  John  Wani, 
«64. 

Anglers,  Shefseiton  frequented  by 
495. 

Anselni,  Archbishop,  commanded  by 
the  ling  to  remove  to' Hayes,  55S  ; 
attended  bj  mdjority  of  Prelates 
there,  ib. 

Apotbei^atiM  Garden,  Chelsea,  84, 
8i>.  Fine  cedara  thete,  ib. ;  lee* 
tiires,  ib. 

Arcades  of  Milton  perfurmcd  at 
Haiefield  Place,  .'^75,  674.  Allu- 
stve  extracts  from,  574  (and  note  ) 

Arehery,  ejBhihition  of,  formerly  held 
at  H*irrovr  School,  6(tO. 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  creation  of  tiil«, 
641  ;  merged  in  that  of  Grafton, 
62^. 

Arno's  Grove,'  seat,  709—71  i .  De- 
scent of  property,  709.  Mansion 
described,  710;  pictures,  ib. ; 
Etruscan  vasfi.  &c.  7 1 1  j  scientific 
colleciinn  of  minerals,  ib. ;  of 
•helU|  ih.  ;  grounds,  fine  display 
of  exoiics  in,  ib. ;  hot-houses,  ib. 

Ascot,  hamlet,  see  Kasictit,  578,  579. 

A^hford,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
514,  5l5j  name  and  situation, 
514;  a  chapelry  annexed  to  Staines, 
ib. ;  common,  ib.  ;  manor,  51.5; 
chapel,  ih. ;  chapel ^yard  and  mo- 
Buncnt,  ib. ;  benefice,  it. 
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Ashford  Common^  raviewi  formerly 

held  on.  514. 
Asleil,  Mrs.  Mary,  some  account  of, 

.54. 
Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  notice  of,  748, 

B. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Sir,  anecdotes  of, 
107;  87b;  385. 

Bagnigge  Wells,  medicinal  springs 
litre.  175. 

Ball's  Pond,  hamlet,  938  (and  nate.) 

Ba lines  ltoui«,  seat,  264. 

Banckes,  Lady  Mary,  memoirs  of 
581—583  (fc'nd  note  ;)  her  monu- 
nuMit  noiicf  d,  .161,  58«  ;  her  he- 
roic exploits,  58«,  583  (and  note.) 

Bank  house,  sent,  331. 

Baptism,  curious  mistake  at  one, 
694. 

Barn,  a  remark  ably  large  one  at  Har- 
moudswoith,  6*iS. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  supposed  scene  of, 
noticed,  7b6 ;  some  account  of 
the  battle,  7.^6—758 ;  and  of  the 
obelisk  ertcted  in  commemoration 
of  it,  7.W,  738 ;  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  7c^8. 

Barrow-point  HiP,  seat,  675. 

Baxter,  William,  anecdotes  of,  666 
(note;)  703  (note.) 

Bayswaier,  hatnlel,  165—167.  hy- 
iu^  in  tlospital  htrre,  166 ;  con* 
duit,  166.  167. 

Beacon,  account  of  one  nearly  aniqiM 
on  Hadley  church  tower,  74* ,  74S. 

Reard,  John,  notice  of,  465. 

Beauclerk,  I.udy  Diana,  accoarltof 
her  drawing*,  490.  * 

BeHufort  House,  Chelsea,  reatons 
for  concluding  it  to  have  been* the 
residence  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
34—^38 ;  pulled  down  by  Sir  Hans 
tiluane,  SH  Tnnd  note;)  building 
described  ,  ib  ;  situation,  39 ;  iiud 
remains,  ib. 

Bccket,  Thomas  a,  anecdotes  of,  655 ; 
violent  conduct  of  two  clergymen 
to  him,  ib. 

Bed  font,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
512 — 514.  Situation  and  name, 
512  ;  manors  ib.  513  ;  church 
and  monuments,  ib.  ;  grotesqaa 
form  of  yew-trees  in  charch-yard, 
514;  vicarage,  ib. 

Bedvell^ 
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Bedwell,  Rev.  WiIIiaro»   notice  of 

bis  grave-ttone^  70S ;  and  works, 

ib. 
Beech   Hill,  seat,  734,   ?S5,  (and 

note.) 
Bclinont,  fine  prospects  from,  630. 
Belsisc,  manor  of,  203. 

■  ■  House,  203 — 905.    Curious 

particalaKs  connected  with,  ib. 
BeDcdictlncs,  account  of  a  Cou?eut 

of£n£lisb,  19^—194. 
Bennet,  Sir  John,  anecdotes  of,  27. 
■   •»  Timothy,  accoont  of  his  ce- 
lebrated   contest    about    Bushey 

Park,  487,  488  (and  note.)    His 

portrait,  488. 
BcntJey  Priory,  teat  ol  the  Marquis 

of  Abercoto,  678—680.  Formerly 

a  religious  establishment  here,  678; 

paintings,  679  (and  note  :) grounds, 

680  i  Roman  vestiges  found  here, 

ib.  (and  note.) 
— Heath,  see  Gladsmore  Heath, 

757  (and  note.) 
Berkeley,  Sir  Maurice,  account  of 

his  five  sons  who  were  all  knighted, 

523, 524. 

',  Lord,  of  Stratton,  notice 

of,  524. 
■ «  Arms,  escutcheon  of  with 

inscription  in    Brentford    chapel, 

599. 

Family,    aotipe  of  their 


monuments,  614,  61.5. 

Berry  Mead  Priory,  seat,  330, 

•Bethnal  Green,  account  of  the  pa- 
rish of,  278—282.  Formerly  a 
hamlet  of  Stepney,  278;  houada- 
<  ffies,  279  ;  The  Green,  ib. ;  lurmer 
eminent  inhabitants,  ib. ;  early  in- 
stance of  a  Debating  Society  here, 
sb>;  house  for  insane  persons, 
ft79,  280;  popular  ballad  of  the 
Beggar's  paugbter  of  Bedoall 
Green  examined,  280 ;  lormer 
chapel  here,  280,  281 ;  supposed 
reaidence  of  Bisliop  Bonner,  281  *, 
church,  ib..j  meeting  houbes  uud 
Frencii  church,  ib.  j  episcopal  cha- 
pel, ib  ;  free-school,  ib. ;  aljus- 
houses,  ib.;  charity  scliuuls,  sibJ, 
282. 

Blackwall,  313;  docks  and  ship- 
3ard  here,  ib.  ;  Trinity  Buoy 
Wharf,  ih. 

— ,  hamlet   of   Poplar    and, 

l»ee  Poplar,  301-^13. 


Bolingbroke,  Lord,  anecdotet  efy 
617—619. 

Bolton,  Prior,  anecdote  concerning 
671. 

Booth,  Barton,  anecdote  of,  548. 

Boston  Hoase,  seat,  606. 

Botanical  Garden,  Chelsea,  85,  86, 
Library,  86 ;  lectures,  ib. 

Boundary  Stone,  of  jurisdiction  of 
Cit^  of  London  on  the  Thameay 
50^.  503. 

Bow.    See  Stratford  Bow. 

Bowling-Green  House,  seat,  629,  630. 

Branch- hill  Lodge,  seat,  197,  198 
(and  note.) 

Brandeuburgh  House,  seat  of  H.  S. 
H.  the  Margravine  of  ■  Auspachj 
115--1<0.  £xterior,  116,  117; 
paintings  in  drawing-room,  117; 
in  the  gallery,  ib.  118;  marble- 
hall,  118,  119  i  theatre,  119; 
grounds,  ib  ;  pavilion,  IK  12fK 

Brandesbury  House,  seat,  349. 

Bread,  at  Uxbridgc,  famed  for  white* 
itess  and  delicacy,  538. 

Breakspears,  seat,  564 ;  acquired  its 
name  from  family  of  Pope  Adrians 
ib. 

Brent  Street,  hamlet,  «€90|  seeta 
here,  ib. 

Brentford,  Old,  popoloos  hamlet, 
343—3^7.  Interestmg  to  the  geok 
lf>gist,  343;  account  of  organic 
remains  found  here,  ib.  -»345  ; 
large  manufacturing  establishments 
here  fallen  off,  346 ;  George  che- 
pel,  ib. ;  meeting-houses,  ib  ;  cha- 
rity schools,  ib.  347 ;  (and  note  ;) 
ahiishouset,  ib. 

— — ,  New,  account  of  the  pa- 
rish of,  594—607.  Considered 
the  county  town,  594;  electiona 
held  liere,  ib. ;  situation  and  name, 
594*  595 ;  bi*torical  erenis  con- 
nected with,  595—^598  ;  conflict 
betweefi  Saxdns  and  Danes  here, 
595 ;  Chapter  of  the  Garter  held 
here,  ib. ;  six  perstms  burnt  at  the 
stake,  ib. ;  battles  during  the  civil 
war,  595 — 598  ;  violent  storm  and 
flood  here,  598  ;  obtains  grants  uf 
weekly  market  and  fair,  598 ; 
market- house,  598,  599  ;  chapel 
and  monuments,  ,'^99  (and  note) 
— 601;  John  Home  Tooke  ap- 
pointed curate  h^xt,  601 ;  me- 
moirs of  him,  601,  602;  periodi- 
ca 
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«tl  spoiti  and  diTenions,  009,603; 

cprioos  extmcii  from  the  Register, 

^3,  604  ;   nieetitig-bouse,    604 ; 

charity-school,  ib. ;    bridge    over 

the  Brent,  604, 606;  Grand  Janc- 

tion   Canal,   605;    manor,    605« 

606;  seauhcre,  606. 
Brentford,  gives  title  of  earl,   606^ 

60f. 
— — —  battle  of,  account  of,  595— 

598. 
"^  >  Earl  of,  creation  of  title, 

606 ;  and  revival,  607. 

Patrick  Ratheti, 


notice  of,  606  (and  note.) 

Bfill,  the,  a  sopposed  Roman  en- 
campment, 183,  184. 

BrockJejr  Hill,  supposed  site  of  the 
BoflsanSalioniacs,  6f6f  Roman 
▼eitiges  foand  in  this  neighboor- 
hood,  ib.;  ancient  proverb  con- 
cerning, ib. :  classical  memorial 
of  site  erected  here,  ib.  697. 

■  ,  scat  here,  649  j  por- 

traits, ib.;  gardens,  ib. 

Bromlejr  Su  Leonard's,  account  of 
the  parish  of,  t87~y90.  Name, 
987 :  religious  foondatiun  here  no- 
ticed, 987,  988;  manors,  ^88; 
church  and  monomems,  988,  989 ; 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  chapel 
of  nunnery,  «88 ;  burial-ground, 
989;  manor-house,  989,  990; 
human  bones  found  oq  digging 
here,  990;  coracj,  ib. ;  rectory 
and  advowson,  ib. ;  charity  schpol, 
ib.;  alms-houses,  ib.  (and  note;) 
calico  printing-grounds,  ib.;  and 
distillery,  ib. 

Bromptmi,  hamlet,  155, 156.  Cele- 
brated for  nursery  gardens,  155 ; 
chape),  156. 

Brook  Green,  village,  197. 

Brooke  House,  Clapton,  i69, 970. 

Browne,  Joseph,  Esq.  his  house  at 
Chelsea  noticed,  58 ;  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Hoadly,  ib. 

Bruce  castle,  seat,  698,  699;  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Bruces  for- 
merly on  this  site,  698;  present 
building,  ib.  699. 

Bqckhnrst,  Charles,  Lord,  created 
£arl  of  Middleset,  4 ;  some  ac- 
count of  liim,  ib.  (and  note.) 

Buckingham,  George  Villicrs  Duke 
of,  anecdotes  of,  37,  38. 


Burleigh,  Lord,    a  supposed  hoopu 

of,  at  Islington,  949. 
Burney,  Dr.  appointed  organist  to 

the  Royal   Hospital  at    Chelsea 

he  ;  his  death  there,  57. 
Boroughs,  or  Burroughs,  seat,  550, 

551  ;  marvellous  tales  respecting 

it,  ib. 
Bury  Street,  ward  of  Edmonton;  708^ 

ancient  residences  here,  ib. 

Hall,  seat,  703. 

Bosh  Hill,  seau  there,  708, 709. 
Park,  708. 


Bushey  Park,  extent  of,  489,  483  j 
fine  avenues  of  chesnut  trees  her^ 
483;  ranger,  ib. 

celebrated  contest  cou- 


cemtng  passage  through,  483,  487« 
488  (and  note.). 

Lodge,  the  seat  of  H. 


R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  483. 

Botterwick  House,  seat,  114. 

Butts,  Dr.  his  tomb  noticed,  100; 
his  name  imniortaliaed  by  Shaka- 
peare,  ib.  $  portrait  of  him,  ib. 

Cadogan,  Lord,  present  proprietor4rf 
Sir  Thomak  More's  estate  at  Chel- 
sea, 40. 

Caligula,  an  exquisite  bust  of,  found 
at  Herculaneum,  417. 

Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  some 
account  uf,  387. 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  Earl,meinoiim 
of,  154,  155. 

Town,  hamlet,  180 — 183. 


Veterinary    college    here,   181— 

183. 
Campdcn  House,  former  illastriouf 

inhabitants  of.  146,  147. 
Canal,  Grand  Junction,  progress  of 

through  the  county,  526;    560; 

605;  607. 
Cone  Wood,  or  Ken  Wood,  seat  of 

the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  17.>— 179. 

Ancient  possessors  of  estate,  176  ; 

exttrior  of  mansion,  ib. ;  interior, 

ib. ;  music  room,  ib. ;  paintings  in 

school-room,  177;  in  library,  ib. ; 

in  billiard  room,  ib. ;  portraits  and 

busts  in  dining-room,  ib. ;  grounds, 

177,  178  ;  fine  cedars,  179. 
Canning,  Elixabeth,  strange  tale  of 
robberf 
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robbery  and  con6neinent  of  her  al 
Enfield  Waab,  729—751 

Cauoe,  accoant  of  a  carioas  one 
found  at  Sheperton,  497,  498. 

Canonbury  Honse,  deacription  of, ' 
H30,  S3S. 

I     -m  Manor«  accoant  of,  t3t 

— 934  (and  note.) 

Caaona,  manor  of»  account  of,  634^ 
635;  descent  of  proper!  jj  ib. 

,  splendid  seat  of  the  Dake 
of  Cbaudoa  formerly  here,  633 ; 
description  of,  635,  636 ;  grounds, 
6S6,  637;  magnificence  of  the 
establishment,  637;  satirised  by 
Pope,  637 ;  his  satire  examined, 
638--64S  i  buildings  taken  down, 
642. 

— ,  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Plomer, 
642,643. 

Ciurdinarj,  or  King's  Biver,  account 
of,  482, 

Carron,  AbbA,  some  account  of,  185, 
186. 

CartcMns  af  Raffaelle,  at  Hampton 
Court,  475 ;  executed  as  designs 
for  tapesnr,  ib. ;  purchased  by 
Charles  I.,  476  ;  retained  by 
Cromwell,  ib. ;  original  genius  of 
Raffaelle,  477;  reason  why  the 
cartoons  do  not  strike  at  first  sight 
explained,  478;  subjects  of  them, 
479  J  copies^  ib. ;  prints  from 
them,  ib.  480  ;  a  series  of  engrav* 
inp  from  tbem  now  in  progress, 
ib. 

Castle-beare  hilJ,  SS6, 337. 

CasUe  Hill  Lodge,  seat  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  336, 337. 

Cedar  House,  seat,  545. 

",  a  remarkably  large  one  at 

Hiliingdon,  345,  546;  and  at 
Hendon,  689,  690 (and  note;)  and 
at  Enfield,  7«4. 

Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  some  account 
of,  3«4  (and  note.) 

Chamberlayne,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  65^ 
66, 

Chandos,  George  Lord,  some  account 
of,  575. 

,  Duke  of,  account  of  hii 
splendid  mausiou  at  Canons,  635 
— 642  ;  Pope's  Siitire  of  it  exa- 
mined,  637—642  (nnd  note.) 

his    suroptoous 


monument  noticed,  614,  6^0. 


Cbapon«,  Mrs.  Heaterp  mceoaatoC 
745,746. 

Charles   IL  King,  anecdote  oC  667, 
(note.) 

ChaKerton,  Lord  Orford's  conduct  to, 
considered,  40je,  403. 

Chehea.  account  of  the  pariah  ofy 
SS--90;  of  great  biogrsipluGal 
interest,  28  ;  and  from  its  nauooal 
esublishmenis,  ib ;  situatiora  and 
extent,  ib. ;  Thames  wider  here 
than  at  any  part  west  of  Loudon 
Bridge,  ib.  (and  note) ;  new  aireeta 
of,  conspicuous  for  beauty^  ib.; 
and  villas,  29;  boondaritra  and 
name»  ib. ;  ancient  charter  ooi^ 
corning,  ib.;  account  of  in  Doiaea- 
day,  29,  30;  uncertainty  coa* 
cerning  its  manors,  SO  ;  supposed 
passage  of  firitons  through  River* 
by  College  Gardens,  5tf,  (and 
note ;)  and  of  Julius  Cftsar»  51  ; 
Pope  Adrian's  legates  hold  a  synod 
here,  ib. ;  becomes  the  residence 
of  conspicuous  persons,  ib»  Sf ; 
attaiiu»  consequence  by  ibuudatioB 
of  hoiipiul,  3^;  former  distin* 
guished      inhabitunts    and     their 

'  dwellings,  3y— 57;  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  More*  34;  manor,  4!h 
46;  manor  bouse,  46;  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Henry 
VIIL,  ib. ;  eminent  inhabitanta 
of  it,  46 — 48  ;  situation,  extcot, 
and  description,  48 ;  and  groaods, 
49;  village  rendered  attractive  by 
the  residence  of  Ducliess  of  Maaa- 
rine,  51 ;  her  death  therey  ib. ; 
modern  villas,  57--«59;  publie 
buildings  and  institutions,  59 — 84; 
see  CheUfa  Royal  Hospital,  70*- 
81;  Royal  military  asylum,  81-^ 
84;  York  Hospiul,  84;  cburclv 
description  ot,  59 ;  chapel,  ib. ; 
and  monuments,  60— '70  ;  addi> 
tional  burial  ground,  70 ;  rectory, 
ib. ;  botanical  gardens,  84 — 86; 
water  works,  86;  bridge,  ib;  pa- 
rochial charitable  institutions*  86, 
87 ;  Moravian  burial  ground,  87, 
88;  rapid  increase  in  popnl^ 
tion,  88 ;  Sloane  Street,  88,  89; 
hamlet,  see  Little  Chelaea,  89» 
90. 

— ,  Little,  hamlet,  89,   90; 

seals 
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•i^ts  t))ert,  ib. ;  park  chapel^ 
tb. 

€fa«Uea»  Rojal  hotpitaj  of,  70— 
61 ;  •olle^iate  building  on  this 
lite  noticed,  70,  71 ;  filrtt  ttone  of 
hospital  Uid,  72 ;  contribution  ot 
Sir  Stepben  fox,  72 ;  and  others, 
ib. ;  general  description  of  build- 
ing, 79;  governor's  bouse*  74, 
portraits  in  state  room,  ib. ; 
cbapel,  ib.,  75 ;  the  dining  hal). 
ib. ;  £ast^  or  Ligbthorse  Court, 
76;  West  Court,  ib. ;  stable  ^ard, 
ib. :  infirmarv,  ib,  77  i  north  front, 
ib. 

,  commiftsioners 
of,  77,  78 ;  governor  and  officers, 
78  i  in-pensiooers,  ib. ;  aJlowance 
of  food,  ib.;  and  of  paj,  79; 
regular  garrison  dutj  pvrlbrBied 
there,  ib.;  out-pensiouers,  ib. ; 
expense  ofestablishfpent,  ib.,;  how 
defrayed,  ib. :  donations  to  the 
hospital,  80;  burial  ground,  ib.; 
persons  interred  there,  ib.  ' 

Chelsea,  Royal  military  asyluoi,  81 
—84;  fur  children  of  regular 
soldiers,  81 ;  description  of  build- 
ing,  81 — 83;  domestic  arrunge- 
njent,  83,  b4 ;  CDnimissioaers  and 
officers,  85. 

water  works,  8fi. 

Chevenix,  Mrs.  the  noted  toy  woman, 
anecdote  of,  3i^8. 

Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  fine  views 
of  (he  Thames  front,  48. 

Chickea  bouse,  Hampstead,  194» 
195. 

Child's  Hill  House,  seat,  901. 

Chiswidc,  account  of  tlie  parish  oi, 
313~3t9  ;  situation,  313 ;  former 
eminent  inhabitanis,  314  (ai«d 
note ;)  fine  mansions  here,  ib ; 
description  of  seats,  315 — tiVi  ; 
church  and  moouraents,  S2S — 
3<i7 ;  curious  inscription  en  the 
wall  of  the  Church  Yard,  3*.!5 
(note  i)  vicarage,  3S7  ;  diarity 
school,  ib. ;  manufactory,  ib> ; 
iinnlets,  see  Tuinbam  Green, 
3'27,  3S8 ;  Strand  ou  tlie  Green, 
328,  329. 

»-■  House,  seat  of  his  Grace 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ^l^h- 
SSI;  former  possessors  of  the 
•tiate,  315;  saying  of  Lord  Uer^ 


vey  respecting  4his  bouse,  3H^ 
3^6;  description  of  the  exterior, 
31 6  ;  interior,  ib. ;  pictures  in  the 
Dome  Miloon,  317  (and  note;) 
in  the  west  saloon,  317,  Sib  ;  m 
the  drawing  room,  318;  in  the 
dining  room,  ib.  ;  in  the  gallery 
ib.  ;  Staines  and  vases,  3l9;  pio 
tures  in  the  e«>t  ^loou,  ib, ;  gar^ 
dens,  319,  5%0  ;  antique  statue% 
ib.  (and  note  ;)  cuntervatorj,  Ice. 
390,  3X1  ;  Charlcfr  Jomes  Fos 
dies  here,  3Sl ;  Koyai  visit  hcrc^ 
ib. 

Cholmeley,  Sir  Roger,  his  charities 
noticed,  S19. 

Cholniondeley,  Earl  of,  bis  viiU  il«« 
scribed.  120. 

Church  End,  Wilsdon,  349. 

■,  Hendon,    village,  688 


— 690 1  seat,  see  Hendon  PUc% 
ib. 
Clapton,  Ix>wer,  bamlet,.269— ^71 ; 
manor  house,  5269,  210  >  Hackney 
school,  eminent  characters  adii* 
cated  at,  270 ;  birth  pkcc  of 
Howard,  the  philanibropiat,  t70, 

Clare,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  residence 
at  Chelsea  described,  49;  fine 
grounds  of,  formerly  belonged  to 
ancient  manor-bouse,  ib. ;  re- 
mains of  ancient  wail,  ib. ;  (and 
note.) 

Clay  broke  House,  seat,  95. 

Cleveland*  Earl  of,  anecdotes  of» 
751. 

Cloodesley,  Richard,  anecdotes  of, 
«46, 247, 

Coffins,  two  onbnried  ones,  singularljr 
preserved  at  Staines  cbarcb,  605, 
506. 

Cole  Hill  Plouse,  seat,  96, 97. 

Coiet,  Sir  Henry,  some  aceeniit  ot^ 
393  'X95.     . 

Colerane,  Henry  Lord,  anecdotes  of, 
697. 

Collins,  Jlnthoay,  aaecdotca  oC  373  ; 
439. 

Colae  river,  ialis  into  the  Th^g^f 
near  Staines  church,  508. 

Coluey  Hatch,  hamlet,  358. 

Comfit. maker,  notice  of  the  int  in 
this  country,  70S, 

Compton,  Lord«  sane  accaaat  of, 
834, 

Condait, 
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Conduit,  one  at  Bajswater  de*cribed« 
106, 167. 

Conference  of  diyines,  the  celebrated 
one  held  before  James  I.,  454. 

CoiiTent  of  English  benedictuies»  1  St 
— 1«4. 

Copt  Hall,  5ear,  688  (and  note.) 

Copper  works,  of  considerable  extent, 
at  Harefirld,  565. 

Corfe  Castle,  heroic  condact  of  Ladj 
Bmckes  at,  58S,  583. 

Comey  House,  seat«  391. 

Cottington,  Lor<l,  his  carious  account 
of  buildings  at  Hanworth,  519, 
520. 

Coventry,  Rev.  Francis,  his  works 
noticed,  650, 

Coway  Stakes,  conjecture  concern- 
ing, 31;  their  original  use  exa- 
miued,  498,  499. 

Cowley,  account  of  the  parish  ofi 
547,  548 ;  roanor«  547 ;  Tillage,  ib. 
548 1  church  and  monaments,  548 ; 
rectory,  ib. 

Grove,  seat,  548. 

Crab,  Roger,  a  singular  fanatic,  some 
account  of,  t96  ;  560. 

Cranfield,  Lionel,  created  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  f  ;  biographical  sketch 
of,  2, 3;  fined,  50,MX)1.,  3  ;  re- 
tires to  Copthall,  ib.  ;  his  death, 
ib. ;  his  residence  at  Chelsea  no- 
ticed, 37. 

,  Lndy  Frances,  account  of, 

3,4. 

Cranfurd,  account  of  the  parish 
nf,  6I0<*<-616;  situation,  extent, 
krCf  610;  bridge,  ib  ;  descrip- 
tion of  Tillage,  611 ;  manor,  ib. ; 
divisions  of  monor,  ib. ;  manor 
of  Cranford  St.  John,  ib.  (and 
note;)  manor  house,  ib.  619; 
see  Cranford  Lodge.  Manor  of 
Cranford  le  mote,  612;  church 
and  monuments,  61 9— 615;  monu- 
luenU  of  the  Berkeley  family,  614^ 
615;  ch'arch  yard,  615;  rectory, 
615,  616 ;  extract  from  parish  re* 
gister,616. 

Cranford  church  -  yard, ,  neglected 
state  of,  615. 

'  Lodge,  seat  of  Countess 

L  of  Berkeley,  611,  619;  portaits, 
611,  612  ^and  note;)  fine  pheasant 
preserves  here,  612. 

Craven  Cottage,  sea^  %fU 


CraTcn  Hill,  hamlet,  165. 
Cremome,  Lady,  description  of  ker 

seat  at  Chelsea,  58  ;  pictores,  ib.' 
Crispe,  Sir  Nicholas,  some  aocoont 

of,  115  (and    note  0   116    (and 

note;)  184 (note;)  327 (note.) 
Cromwell,  Oliver,   reporteid    to  be 

haried  beneath  the  pavement  of  • 

hall,  551. 
Crouch  End,  hamlet,  213. 
Calland*s  Grove,  seat,  711, 
Curfew,  or  Cover  Fire,  an  aodent 

one  at  Strawberry  Hill,  407. 
Curtis,  Mr.  description  of  his  botaBi-> 

cal  Garden,  85, 86. 

D. 

Ihirj  farms,  consideniUe  ami  at 
Islington,  250. 

<-'— ,  a  Gothic  one  of  vnique  ele* 
gance  at  Mill  HiH,  687. 

Dalston,  hamlet«979. 

panvers.  Six  Johx^  anecdote  oL 
50. 

Dash,  Mrs.  Ann,  her  aorprtiinf 
Ticissitndes  of  fortune,  378,  379. 

DawlcT,  manor  of,  6l7  ;  Loid  Bo* 
lingbroke  formerly  resided  here, 
6 17 — 619;  anecdotes  and  descrip* 
tion  of  his  liouse,  ib. ;  now  taken 
down,  619. 

Debtttuig  society,  early  instance  ttf 
one  at  Bethnal  Green,  87% 

Dee,  Dr.  anecdote  of^  418. 

Delaford  Park,  seat,  539  (and  note,) 
540. 

Deroaiubray,  Dr.  notice  of,  585. 

D'Eon,  Chevalier,  some  nccennt  of, 
174. 

Depot  for  gunpowder,  lie.  building 
by  government  at  Norwood,  6tl7« 
608. 

Derby,  Alice,  Conntess  of,  acooanl 
of,  569,  570  (and  notes;)  her 
costly  monument  noticed,  570 ; 
scarce  engraving  of  her,  570 
(note;)  her  splendid  entertain^ 
roentofQueenSliiabctbat  0ue- 
field  Place,  572,  573  (and notes;) 
Milton's  arcades  performed  there 
by  her  grandchildren,  573,  574; 
celebrated  by  three  poet^574  (and 
note.) 

DesaguUers,  Dr.  noticed,  646 ;  tbe 
firsi 
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"*  int  lecUrer  on  cxpcrimeatil  pbi- : 
lofophv  in  London,  ib. 

Docks,  Wert  India ,  accotnt  of,  S05 
—311. 

Hogt,  Isle  of,  SI  1-^13;  etvmo* 
Jogy,  511  note;  eitent  reduced 

^  hjWetH  India  Docks,  319  ;  pio- 

*  daces  richest  gimie  ia  the  coentj, 
ib.  i  e  chapel  formerij  here,  ib. 

DoUis-hiH,  fine  view  from,  349. 

Dorset,  Doke  and  Carl  of»  likewise 
£ariofMiddleses,4. 

Dove  Coifoe'hoase,  anecdote  con- 
cernins*  ISl. 

Draper,Hr.  DaoieJ,  his  tomb  noticed, 
639. 

Drawings  from  Holbein  found  by 
Q.  Caroline  at  Kensington,  account 
of,  410  (and  note.) 

Dravton,  or  West  Drajton,  account 
of  the  parish  of,  548— 55t;  vil- 
lage, 548;  boandaries,  ib.  549: 
fluinor,  549, 550 ;  seats,  550, 551 } 
church  and  monuments,  551 ;  fon^ 
ib.  55t ;  church-jard,  ib. ;  rectory 
and  vicarage,  ib. ;  meeting  house, 
ib.    - 

Doncroft,  seat,  508. 

Durham  Park,  seat75l»7S«. 


Baling,  aecount  of  the  parish  of,  334 
—347;  boundaries,  hamlets,  aiid 
name,  334;  manor,  ibj  seats,  334 
— 337;  359,  340;  hamlet,  see 
Little  Ealing,  337;  various  manors, 
337 — ^339;  church  and  monu- 
ments, 341;  eminent  persons 
buried  here,  341,  34f ;  vicarage 
and  lectureship,  34t ;  meetine- 
house,  ib;  almshouses,  ib. ;  cha- 
rity schools,  ib. ;  hamlet,  see  Old 
Brentford,  343—347. 
■  Green,  334,  335- 

Little,  hamlet,  337. 

■  House,  seat,  335. 

Park,  seat,  337. 

Grove,  seat,  335. 

Karl's  Court,  hamlet,  157* 

Eastcot,  liamlet,  578,  .579;  seats 
here,  579. 

East  Lodge,  seat,  733,  734;  for- 
merlj  used  as  a  hunting  seat  by 
Charles  I.  ib. 

Cciipse^  a  famow  ract-1ioii««  buried 


in   the    awk    «|    CiMiML    648 
(note) 

Edgwaie*  account  of  the  pariah  oC 
647—660;  boundaries,  name  and 
situation,  647 ;  formeiljr  a  weekly 
market  liere,  ib.;  mpposed  track  of 
Watling  Stiaet,  ib. ;  manors,  647, 
648 ;  euriotts  custom  of,  646  ;  nn- 
cemsMm  fines  inflided  here,  ib, ; 
Brocklej  Hill  and  seat,  640', 
church,  649,  650 ;  patronage  and 
curacy,  650 ;  emineol  curate,  ib. ; 
almshouses,  ib. 

Edmonton,  hundred  of,  694—758  a 
situation  and  boundaries,  694. 

-,  account  of  the  parish 


of,  706—718;  imparts  a  name 
to  hundred*  706;  ezteni,  &c 
706  (and  note ;)  wards,  name,  &c. 
ib.;  manor,  706,  707;  ancient 
bnilding,  707  ;  rectory  house,  707, 
708 ;  Bury  Street  and  seau,  706  ; 
Bush  Hill  and  seats,  708,  709; 
Wincbmoie  Hill,  709;  hamlet  of 
Soothgate,  seats  &c.  709—713; 
church  and  monuments,  713,  714 
(and  notes;)  formerly  a  chapel 
here,  715;  advowson  and  rectory, 
ib.;  eminent  vicar,  ib. :  meeting- 
houses, ib. ;  charity  schools,  715, 
716;  almshouses,  716;  Beggar's 
Bush  fairs,  7 16 ;  Statute  fair,  7 16, 
717  (and  note ;)  account  of  sup- 
posed witch,  717;  poem  of  John 
Gilpin  noticed,  ib. ;  eminent  na- 
tives, 718, 719. 

-,  Merry  devil  of,  accoant 


of,  714  (and  note.) 

witch  of,  turious  ae- 


count ot^  717. 

Elections,  for  the  county  held  at 
Brentford,  594 ;  formerly  held  oa 
Hampstcad  Heath,  itOO;  .194 
(note ;)  situation  of  Booth,  5VI9. 

Eliza,  Sterne's,  notice  of  her 
husband's  moiiumeat,  633. 

Elm  Grove,  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Per- 
ceval 335,  336. 

— ~  tree,  curious  account  (if  one 
struck  by  lightning,  999,  593  (and 
note.) 

Ehynge  Hall>  Royal  seat  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  724—796;    caact  site 

^  unknown,  7S4 ;  previous  deKont 
of  property,  795  (and  note;) 
historical. circumstances  connected 
with,  7)15, 7i6i  subsequent  descent 
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9$  pmpmty,  796;  iPMsnned  iite 

of,  7^17. 
Eteborne,    hwiiifed    ot,  596—624; 

IwoiMlafiM  and  estent,  5f6. 
Sniiowiiitut  of  llfltr«w  sthool,  iiivcs- 

ITofield,  McoHAt  •(  tlie  ponilfe  of. 
Tit— >740;  topggfBp^teal  interest 
•f,  718;  fiMmcrl^  eodtaiBMd  a 
Itoyalieat,  i^;  name,  ib. ;  iiNiBor, 
718,719;  extent,  bodfldarie^,  kt., 
719;  diviMMM  a^d  their  iwmes, 
719,  730 ;  town,  7S0;  foraierfj  a 
iterket  beitf,  ik.  ;  afinoal  fair*,  ib  ; 
pririieges,  ib;  ealemitotit iire  hefe, 
lb.;  manor  hoose,  inveftigarion 
•f  site  of,  7«0,  7«1 ;  fornterly 
fortified,  721 ;  historieal  tfircam- 
itanees  eonnectcd  wfth  maiior 
lK>it»e,  7tl— 7«3;  Edward  VI. 
keeps  Ms  court  here,  ?tt ;  Queen 
i:iisafiefh  resides  here,  7it,  7S3 
(and  iiete  ;}de«criptioii  of  the  pre- 
turned  remains,  7«3,  7«4;  seats, 
rjd— 7f 9 ;  Pontfer's  End  and  seat, 
7«9;  £nilefd  Wash,  and  strange 
tale  of  Elizabeth  Cnntmg,  r«9— 
751;  BnfieKf  Cbase  and  seats, 
7S1— ^36i  eharcb  and  raonu 
ments,  7^  rand  note)— 738; 
chorchyard  aha  inscrtption,  758 : 
rettorj  and  vicarage,  739;  meeting 
houses,  fb. ;  free  grammar  school, 
lb. ;  charity  schools,  ib, ;  charNa- 
We  be^uests^  739,  74^);  eminent 
native,  '740  ;  gives  title  of  baron  to 
KarlorRacfiford,ib. 

Wash,   7«9|    strange    tale 

conaected  with,  7t9^73^l. 

— Cha»e,    731—735;    nanle, 

731;  saisbd  by  Parliament  as 
crown  land,  ib.;  part  sold  and 
enclosed,  ib. ;  division  of,  by  itct 
itf  Parliamenr,  731 ;  survey  and 
«llotmvni%  731,  738 ;  officers  ap- 
pertaining fo  Chase,  73«,  733; 
seats,  733— 7i5. 

■  Barun,    creation    of   title, 

740. 

Xngravmgs,  a  setityof,  fron  cartoons 
naw  in  progress,  479,  480. 

Kntertaintticnt,  acoouat  of  a  splendid 
one  at  Haoiptbii  Court,  447— 
4S1. 

Xrasmus,    his  aMiDectlon   with   Sir 


Sir  Thoaaa's  Mole's  Joitatfie  mto^ 

ners,  ib. 
Erskiae,  Lord,  his  seat  at  HampataMff 

described,  SOO. 
Eton,  pUa  of  icistiMctioii  intfodaeeA 

at  Harrow  school^  6fil. 
Eacumnaaicatiocs  of  two  prieitt  for 

betsteroua  disrespect  lO  TboauB^ 

Becket,  €35, 
EzbibitfcHiert  froai    Harrow    school^ 

«A9  (and  note,)  «60. 


Fabell,  Peter,  the  merry  devil  of 
Edmooloit,  notice  of,  714  (and 
note.) 

Falconberg,  Maff,  Countess  ofj^ 
anecdote  concemTitg,  52t. 

Feltltam,  accoiint  of  the  Parish  of, 
515—517;  etymology,  515  ;  vil- 
lage, fb.  ;  maiion,  M6  ;  chnrch, 
6l6,  517  ;  rectory,  advowson  and 
vicarage,  M7 ;  meethig  house, 
lb« 

Fielding,  Henry,  anecdotes  of,  339« 
340 ;  4t4. 

Fincliley  account  Of  the  parish  of, 
354 — .156  ;  situation,  354 ;  great 
improvement  eflfected  bv  inclosure 
here,  ib.,  355 ;  historical  events 
connected  with  the  common,  ib. 
(and  note;)  village,  ib.;  church 
and  monuments,  3*5 ;  rectory,  ib. ; 
charity  school,  Ib. 

Common,  355;    historical 


events  connected   with,  ib.  (and 

note.) 
Fines,  account  of  currout,  inflicted  at 

Edgware,  648. 
Fir,    account  of    a   silver    one    of 

extraordinary    dimensions,     576, 

(note  ) 
Fisher  House,  Islington,  740. 
Fiisroy  farm,  seat,  179. 
Fiumbards,  seat  of  Right  Honourable 

Lord  Northwicfc,  655—  657 ;  manor 

of,   655,   656;    Une    views   from 

house,  656 ;   pahitiiiga^  656,  (and 

note,)  657  ;   cabinet  of  medals 

657  ;  grounds,  ib. 
Fleetwood,  General,    aneedotes   ef, 

956, 


—  „„„  .^..  ,  Fletcher,  Ifiihop,  aaecdoees  of  55, 

Thomas  ]%e,  41;  his  ttccount  of  I     54. 

[  Ftetchefy 
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Pl«tch«r,  Dmd^  Dotics  of«  590, 
591. 

Font,  aeooanl  of  the  inott  ettriow 
one  remaining  in  tlie  coantr*  551, 
558i 

Fordheokp  ftnt,  589,  S4D. 

Fenylial^,  8Mt,.'7«6,  797  ;  pietires, 
ib. 

Vt,  Right  Hon.  Cbafles  Jemes, 
aneodotei  of,  149,  14^ ;  bis  deiivfa 
Dodced,  Stl. 

Vi«BcbenibMMcl«ar»,  splendid  enter* 
tainment  of  by  Wnlsef  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  4«r— 451. 

Friar^B  Ptace,  bamlet,  SSI. 

Frtem»  Baroot,  acooaut  of  the  parttli 
of,  356-— 35B ;  sitoackm  and  ban- 
lets,  $56;  memorable  battle  sop- 
posed  to  bave  been  foughc  here, 
d57 ;  manor,  ib.;  manor'boiMe 
and  portraits)  ib«;  legends  con* 
comiag  this  house,  ib.,  55B  (and 
note  i}  hamlet  of  Colney  Hatch, 
ibw  ;  church,  ib. ;  rectory  aod  ad* 
'vowsooi  ib. ;  almshouses)  iik 

Frognall,  see  Montagae  Grove, 
197. 

Falbaia,  acoonnt  of  tha  parish  uf, 
90-^198 ;  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  London,  9<> ;  extent  and  boun- 
daries, 91 ;  roarkei  gardens,  91 
(and  note ;)  etymology,  91,  9i  ; 
mnor,  99;  Danes  encamp  at 
FnHiam,  9*^,  93 ;  armtt;8  stationed 
there^  93  ',  description  of  village, 
94;  seats,  &c.  95—97;  Fulham 
Palace,  97,  98 ;  villa,  98,  99  ; 
abareb  and  monumeois,  99— lOS; 
Church  Yard  aod  monnmeuts  of 
bisbops,  109—104;  rectory  and 
▼tcarage,  104;  charitable  be* 
^uesu,  104;  almshouses,  104, 
l05  ;  charity  schools,  105  ;  mana- 
factor^',  ib. ;  fisheries,  1U5,  106; 
bridge  106 ;  Parson's  Green,  106, 
107 ;  Saads,  or  Sandy  find,  107, 
108;  seats,  109— >  110;  mancHr  of 
Bosannnds,  110;  South  Field 
Farm,  110.  Ill;  rimer's  Cross, 
111;  Walham  Green,  111,  119; 
North  End,  J 19,  113;  Haiamer- 
araHh  divisioih  113—198.  See 
Hanmersmitfaa 

■    ■' —  Palace,  s^  of  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  97,  98> 

Falter^  Pr.  Thoinat,  notice  of  his 


monumant,  dl3 ;  •ona  aflcaant  of 
Um,  ib.  614. 


Garriefc,  David,  account  of  his  villa, 

483—485. 
Garth,  Sir  Saronel,  the  place  of  bit 

mtermeni  noticed,  668i 
George    Chapel,     Old    Brentford, 

346. 

■»  -      Inn,  Uibridge,  account  of, 

534 
Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar,  anecdote  of, 

979. 
German    Ocean,    a    land  mark    to 

mariners  in,  noticed,  677. 
Gibbons,     Grinliog,    anecdote    of, 

70S. 
Gilpin,  John,  the  poem  of,  notiead» 

717. 
Oladsmore  Heath,  battle  of  Bamet 

supposed  to  have  been  foagbt  on, 

757. 
Glasse,   Rev.  George  Henry,   soma 

account  of,  593,  594. 
Gloucester,    Duke   of,    account   of 

his  rr gimeiit  of  boys,  147  ;  393. 
Godfreyi   Sir    Edmend    Bury,    no« 

tice  of  his  mysterious  deatn,  901, 

909. 
Godwin,  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  soma 

account  of,  179,  173. 
Golder's  Green,  village,  690 ;  villas 

and  cottages  there,  ib. 
Goldsmith,    Doctor,     anecdote    of, 

683. 
Goldsmith's  alnubovset,  aoconot  of^ 

339. 
Gordon,  Gen.  his  house  at  Chelsea 

noticed,  68;  anecdote  concerning, 

ib. 
Gore,  hundred  of,  account  of,  695— 

691>;  boandartesy  eatent,  and  di- 
visions, 695;  vestiges  of  Roman 

antiquity  t  ere,  ib. 
Gorges,  Sir,    Arthur,   anecdote   of, 

90. 
Googh  House,  Cbeliea,  59 ;  former 

noble  propietor,  ib. 

-,  Ricbttrd,  Esq.  some  account 


of,  797  ( and  notes  ;  )  bis  hoasa 
at  BnfieM  noticed,  797. 
Greenfield  Common,  supposed  Ho* 
Dan  encampmealy  501. 

GraeBlbrd 
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G)«enford  Magna,  accoont  of  the 

parish  of,  586—589,    Etymology, 

566 ;    village,    ib.  ;    manor,    ib. 

587";    chorch    and    nkmitments, 

587 — ^588  i  rectvry  and  advowson, 

588 ;     distingpished    incooibent, 

588,  589  f  charitjr-Mhool,  589. 

■  Parva,    or  Peri  Tale,   ap- 

count  of  tlie  parish  of,  589---591. 

contains  but  fiv^  dwelling«»  589  ; 

namo,    ib. ;    manor,    589,    590. 

Church  and  monuments,  590, 591; 

rector  J  and  adtrowson,  591. 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of, 

433—435  (and  notes.) 
Grave  House,  seat,  S^l,  32 1. 
-,  seat  at  Sunmore,  630,  631. 

Imitation  of  tomb,  &c.  of  Hoosseau 

here,  631. 
Guild,  formerly  one  ai  Staines,  506* 
Gamlej  House,  seat,  370. 
Gunuer&bury,  manor  of,  337 — S:\9. 

Name,  338 ;  mansions  here,  339 ; 

eminent  persons  connected  with, 

337—339. 


H. 

Hackney,  account  of  the  pari>h  of« 
X59 — 276,  Boundaries,  ^59 ;  va- 
luable brick  earth  her^.  ib.  (and 
note,)  260  ;  hamlets,  ib. ;  manors 
260,  261 ;  biitoricaJ  circumstance 
connected  with,  261 ;  a  fashionable 
place  iu  the  16th  and  l7th  cen- 
turies, ib. ;  eminent .  residents  in 
those  centuries,  261,  762;  after- 
wards became  the  resort  of  wealthy 
citizens,  2o2;  character  of  »ite 
and  buildings,  f  ()2,  263  ;  ancient 
atiuctores,  262,  963  i  old  parish 
church,  264;  Rowe  chapel  and 
monuments,  265 ;  new  church  and 
nionumentsy  865—268;  rectory, 
'^68,  tt9 ;  eminent  ministers,  2o9; 
Lower  Clapton,  269—271 ;  Upper 
Clapton,  271,  272;  Stamford-hill, 
279;  Shackle  well,  ib. ;  Dalston, 
ib. ;  Honierton,  ib.  273 ;  Ilacknay 
Wick,  tt73,  U14 ;  chapel  i*l  ease, 
274;  meeting-houses,  ib.  i  cha- 
rity schools,  )e74, 275  ;  almshouses, 
27.S  276;  benefactio^,  276; 
eminent  natives,  ib. 

'^. Wick,  hamlet,  973,  974  ; 

s«at,  ib,;  silk  mills,  274. 
9 


Hackney  School,  eisbieiit  pertoav 
educated  at^  270. 

UadWy,  or  Monken  Hadiey,  account 
of  the  parish  of,  740—748.  For- 
raetlj^  ii  hamlet  to  Edmonton,  740; 
extent  and  situation,  ib. ;  name, 
741^  pictoresque  character  of 
village,  ib.  ;  manor,  ib.  (and  note;) 
ancient  house,'  742 ;  church  and 
roonomentSy  742—743 ;  curioos 
beacon  on  tower,  742,  745; 
church-yards  and  monuments,  745« 
746;  ancient  hermitage  here  no- 
ticed, 746  (and  note ;)  advowson 
and  rectory,  ib. ;  aJmsbouses,  746, 
747  (and  note ;)  charily  schvola^ 
747  ;  Sunday  schools,  ib* ;  eminent 
natives,  747,  748. 

Haggerston,  hamlet,  278  ;  fuune,  ib. ; 
manor,  ib. ;  eminent  natives,  ib. 

Hailiwick  House,  seat,  358. 

Hale  Hoo&e,  or  Cromwell  Hoiiio« 
anecdotts  concerning,  156. 

Hales,  Dr.  Stephen,  some  acooBBt 
of.  489,  490. 

Halford,  or  Halliftird,  Lower,  vil- 
lage, 496. 

Halley,  Dr.  Edmund,  tlie  celebrated 
astronomer,  notice  of,  278. 

Hammersmith,  hamlet,  113^-128. 
Plot  against  Cromwell  here  no- 
ticed, 114;  seat),  114—120;  ske* 
leions,  &c.  found  here,  120;  up- 
pur^nd  lower  roalb.  Til ;  terrace, 
122  ;  convent  uf  English  Bene- 
diciines,  192 — 124  ;  chapel  and 
monuments,  124^  J 25  (and  note;) 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  l25;  charit- 
able institutions.  126;  water- 
work?<,  126  ;   vicarage,  127,  128. 

Hampstead,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  186^210;  boundaries,  186; 
healthful  situation,  186,  187  ;•  ety- 
mology, 187  ;  account  of  in  Dunnes- 
day,  1 87,  188;  ancient  diariers, 
188  ;  manor,  187 — U9  ;  anciently 
inhabited  hy  washerwomen,  190; 
obtains  celebrity  as  a  watering- 
place,  191—193;  cut  ious  account 
of,  at  that  period,  ib. ;  con«picu-> 
ots  houses,  193 — 1 98  ;  distinguish* 
ed  inhabitants,  198,  199 ,  heath, 
199,  200;  North  end,  201 ;  West 
end,  201 ;  Prioifose  Hill,  S301, 
202;  Kilbam,  2t*2;  Kilburn 
Wells,  ib.  £03;    Bclsiae,   203— 

.  205  ;  Haverstock  Hill,  205,  W6 ; 
churck 
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church  and  monomentf »  <06,  %U7  ; 
churcb-yard  and  roonumcnts,  207, 
Q08;  new  burial-ground,  leOH; 
curacy,  ib. ;  charitable  benefac- 
tioas,  X08,  809;  benefit  societies, 
$09,210;  chapeK  ¥10. 

Heath,   199,   20() ;   inter- 


esting to  the  botanist,  199  ;  fine 
prospect  from,  ib, ;  elections  tor 
countj  formerly  held  here,  200; 
seats,  &c.  ib, 

Hampton,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
444 — 488.  Rendered  interesting 
by  its  palace,  444;  boundaries, 
446;  Henry  VII  [.  makes -i  royal 
chase  here,  ib.  446 ;  enclosures  of 
chase  removed  by  Edward  VI. 
ib.  ;  manor  created  an  honour, 
ib. ;  palnce,  see  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  446—489;  Bushey  Park 
and  Lodge,  482,  4H3 ;  village 
and  seat,  433— 4B5  ;  church  and 
'  monuroenis,  485, 4S6  ;  rectory  and 
vicarage,  486 ;  school  loom,  ib.  ; 
green  and  bridge,  ib.  487  ;  hamlet, 
see  Hampton  Wick,  487,  488. 

Wick,  humlet,  487,  488. 

House,  seat,  48J. 

■  —  Court,  honour  of,  hotf 
created,  446  j  its  limits,  ib.  ; 
steward,  ib. 

■ — ~  Paldce,  account  of, 

446 — 4Sf.  Situation,  446;  the 
most  capaciouf  paUce  of  England, 
ib. :  ancient  manor  house  ncticed, 
447.;  grandeur  of  Wulsey's  edi- 
fice, ib. ;  be  presents  it  to  King 
Henry  VI It.  ib. ;  French  arabas- 
sudors  entertained  here  with  great 
splendor,  447 — 451 ;  the  king  add» 
to  the  structure,  ^t  ;  it  becomes 

.  his  favourite  residence,  ib.  455 ; 
Edward  VI.  born  here,  ib.  ;  other 
historical  events  connircted  with, 
ib.  456  ;  gaieties  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's court  here,  45S  (and  note ;) 
celebrated  conference  of  Divines 
here,  454;  Charles  I,  prohibits 
communication  between  and  Lon- 
don, 445;  Cromwell's  daughter 
married  here,  ib. ;  state  apartments 
rebuilt  by  K.  William  and  Q.Mary, 
ib. ;  Duke  of  GloocesCer  born  here, 
456  ;  Prince  of  'Orange  resides 
here,  ib. 

■  preient  state 
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of,  456  ;  west  front,  457 ;  entrano^ 
court,  ib.  ;  second,  or  middle  qua- 
drangle, 458,  4J9 ;  great  hall, 
4.>9 ;  third  great  quadrangle,  or 
ioiintuin  court,  ib.  460 ;  great 
eastern  facade,  460 ;  southern 
front,  461  ;  character  of  new 
buildings,  ib.  46S ;  great  hall,  462, 
464  ;  regal  banquets  here,  ib.  465  ; 
fitted  up  as  a  theatre  by  George  L 
ib. ;  Board  of  Green  Cloih,  ib. 
466;  chapel,  466--468;  king's 
ktstircase,  468  ;  portraits  in  guard 
chamber,  ib, ;  king's  first  presence 
chamber  and  paintings,  ib.  469; 
second  presence  chamber  and 
paintings,  ib. ;  audience  chamber 
and  paintings,  ib.  470 ;  king's 
drawing  room  and  pictures,  ib. ; 
fttate  bed-chamber,  ib. ;  king's 
dressing  room  and  paintings,  ib., 
471  :  king's  writing-closet  and  pic- 
tures, ib. ;  Queen  Mary's  closet 
and  paiiitingM,  ib.  473 ;  queen's 
gallery,  ib. ;  queen's  state  bed* 
chamber,  and  portraits,  ib.  4*73; 
queen's  drawing  room  and  pictures, 
ib. ;  queen's  slate  audience  room* 
ib.  i  dinhig  room  and  paintings^ 
ib.  474;  Prince  of  Wales's  pre- 
sence chamber,  474;  drawing 
room,  ib.  ;  bed  chamber,  ib.  ; 
king's  private  diniii^  room,  ib. ; 
king's  private  dressing  room  and 
portraits,  ib. ;  king's  private  bed 
chamber  and  paintings,  ib.  475 ; 
The  beauty  room  and  portraits, 
ib.  ;  Cartoons  oi'  Raffaelle,  ib.— 
480;  how  obtained,  475--476 ; 
pleasure  gardens,  480,  481 ;  grape 
house,  ib. 
Hampton  Court,  Park,  481,  483  ; 
formerly  two,  ib .  ;  pavilions, 
433. 

Palace,    supplied 


with  water  by  Cardinal's,  or  King's 
River,  483. 

-— — —  Green,  486* 
Bridge,  4  >7. 


Hanwell,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
591 — 594.  Boundaries  and  in- 
closure,  591;  manor,  ib. ;  church 
and  monuments,  591,  591 ;  curious 
account  of  an  elm  tree  struck  by 
lightning,  592,  593  (and  note  ;) 
village,  593 ;  seaUj  ib. ;  parMm* 

3  D  ago- 
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•ge-bonse,  ib. ;  eminent  rector, 
fi93,  594 ;  lingular  entry  in  parish 
register,  594 ;  cliaritj  sellout,  ib. 

Hanweil  Park,  seat,  595. 

Hanwoj,  Jona>.  his  place  of  sepul- 
ture noticed,  592. 

Hanworth,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
5  J? — 524.  Boundaries  and  name, 
517  ;  manor,  ib.  518  ;  becomes  a 
rojal  residence,  518;  anecdotes 
connected  with  paiuce,  ib.  0l9: 
and  park,  519 — btl ;  church  and 
iDoiiuments,  oil,  522 ;  rectory 
and  advowson,  522  ;  eminent  na- 
tive's, ib. — 524;  entry  in  register, 
524. 

Palace,    anecdotes    con* 

nected  with,  51 8,  519. 

—  Park,  curious  account  of 


buildings  there,  519,  f*tO  ;  the 
queen  and  court  entertained  there« 
5^0;  house  destroyed  by  fire,  .521  ; 
division  into  Great  and  Little 
Park,  ib.  ;  seats,  ib. 

Handel,  musical  commemoration  of, 
646. 

Harefield,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  560— .577.  Boundaries,  560; 
manor,  560 — 569  ;  remniest  pos- 
session of  to  be  traced  in  the 
county,  562;  a  former  religious 
establishment  noticed,  ib. ;  remains 
of  monastery,  563;  village,  563; 
seats,  5tiJ — 565 ;  copper-vrorks, 
565  ;  liu*c«kilns,  ib.  ;  church,  565 ; 
Brakenbury  chnpel  and  ronnu- 
inents,  56.S — 568 ;  monuments  in 
church,  568 — 571 ;  rectory  and 
advowson,  571;  exempt  from  vi 
litation  ol'  bishop,  ib. ;  Harefield 
Place  and  Lodge,  571 — 576; 
almshouses,  567,  577 ;  school 
room,  577. 

— Park,  seat,  .564.  565. 

Place,  seat,   571-576. 


Former  distinguished  proprietors, 
ib.  ;  splendid  enlertaiuuient  ol 
Queen  £lizabeih  here,  572,  573 
nod  notes ;)  Milton's  Arcades  per- 
formed here,  57:<,  574  (and  note;) 
destroyed  by  fire  through  care- 
lessness of  Sir  Churles  Sedley, 
.575 ;  description  of  rebuilt  edifice, 
576  (and  note  ;)  pulled  down,  ib. 
Lodge,  seat,  .576. 


Harlequin,  the  inventor  of  the  £ng' 
iuh,  noticed,  54S* 


Harlington,  account  of  flic  pswisli 
ot;  616-^2*2.  Viliagc,  aitoaiion, 
name,  &c  616,  617;  manors,  di- 
vision of,  617  ;  niaiiur  'of  Dawley 
and  manor -house,  617 — 619; 
anecdotes  couceriiiiig.  ib. ;  church 
and  monuments.  619 — 621  ;  rec- 
tory, 621  ;  nieetine. house,  ib. ; 
creation  nf  title  of  Karl  of  Arling- 
ton, 621;  and  meicer  of  title, 
622. 

Harlow,  Sir  Robert,  destroys  works 
of  art  at  Hampton  Coort,*467. 

Harroondsworth,  account  of  tlie  pa- 
rish of,  622 — 62^5  ;  situation  and 
boundary,  622  ;  character  of 
country,  ib. ;  name,  ib. ;  manor, 
0«2 — 623  ;  curious  manorial  cus- 
tom here,-  623  ;  large  barn,  ib  ; 
hamlet  of  Longford,  623  ;  Heath 
Row,  ib.  ;  supposed  Roman  camp 
here,  ib.  (and  note,)  624 ;  village, 
624;  church,  ib. ;  rectory  a«d 
vicarage,  624,625. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  account  of  tJie 
parish  of,  650 — 681  ;  of  proramrut 
interest  on  account  of  its  school. 
650  ;  situation,  651  ;  former  re- 
sidence of  archbishops  of  Cunicr- 
btiry  here,  ib. ;  had  oocc  a  weekly 
market,  ib.  (and  ni»te  ;)  and  iair, 
ib  ;  village,  ib. ;  hill,  line  pros- 
pects from,  651,  652  ;  ctymolog}, 
652  (and  note;)  boundaries,  exient, 
and  hamlets,  ib.  ;  manors,  65t — 
654;  curious  customs  in,  654, 
Bote;  anecdoit>s  connected  wilii 
residence  of  archbishops  here, 
655j  escommunication  of  rector 

-  and  vicar,  ib. ;  manor-house  nt 
Flambartis,  655—657  ;  rect»r;- 
house  and  vicarage,  657  ;  free 
grammar  school,  6.57 — 666;  church 
and  nioiiumrnts  667 — 670 ;  bene- 
fice, 670  (and  note,)  671 ;  eroiuent 
rectors,  671  ;  cliapels  of  ease,  671, 
672  ;  nieeiing  houses,  67 y  ;  charity 
school,  ib.;  eminent  natives,  672 
— 674  ;  hamlet  of  Pinner  and 
chapel,  674—677  ;  of  Harrow 
Weald  andchaptl,  677—680  *  of 
Wembly,  660,  681  ;  Sudbury 
Green,  681. 

Hill,  description  of,   631; 


extensive  and  fine  prospects  from, 
651>652. 

—   Free  CniraiAr  School*  «c- 
cooat 
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count  of,  651 — 666  ;  one  of  ihe 
eight  great  schools  of  England, 
657 ;  fbundftd  by  John  Lyon,  6o7, 
658  %  aubst Alice  of  his  statutes  for 
the  regulation  of)  653—660  ;  ex- 
hibitioners, 659,  660  ;  exhibition 
of  archery  formerly  held,  660  ; 
Eton  plan  of  Instruction  introdacedi 
661  ;  successive  masiers,  ib. ;  pre- 
sent governors,  ib. ;  roaster  and 
assistants,  ib. ;  number  of  scho- 
lars, ib. ;  buildings,  661,  661  ; 
original  schoolhouse  still  existing, 
ib.  ;  master's  residence,  662 ;  legal 
investigation  of  endowment,  669—^ 
666 ;  eminent  scliolars,  666  (and 
note). 

Harrow  Free  Grammar  School,  first 
classical  mention  of,  noticed,  666 
(note.) 

Weald,  hamlet,    677—680 ; 

naroCi  677 ;  rich  prospects  here, 
ib.  land  mark  to  mariners  in  Ger- 
man ocean,  ib. ;  villas,  ib.;  chapel, 
ib.  678;  Bcntlcy  priory,  678 — 
680  ;  Roman  vestiges  found  here, 
680  (and  note.) 

—  Church,  curious  anecdote 
concerning  consecration  of,  667. 

Haverslock  Hill,  hamlet,  ^o.t,  t06. 

Hawes,  Dr.  some  account  of,  251, 

Hayes,  account  of  the  paribh  of,  552 
— 557  ;  hamlets,  55t  ;  manor,  ib. 
5.^3  ;  formerly  residence  of  arch- 
bisliops  of  Canterbury,  ib. ;  village, 
ib.  ;  seats,  ib.  554  ;  church  and 
monuments,  554,  535 ;  rectory  and 
vicarage,  ib. ;  distinguished  minis- 
ters, lb.  ;  charity  school,  ib.  ; 
meeting  house,  .557. 

Park,  seat,  553. 

Headstone,  farm,  an  ancient  bouse 
here  noticed,  675,  676. 

Heath  Row,  supposed  Roman  camp 
here,  62S  (and  note,)  694;  de- 
stroyed by  enclosure,  ib. 

Hendon,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
681^-694  ;  extent,  boundaries, 
&c.  6^S,  6B4  ;  hay  produced  here 
much  esteemed,  684 ;  supposed 
Roman  road  here,  ih.  (and  notes ;) 
manor,  684 — 686 ;  singular  immu- 
nity possessed  by  Hendon,  686 
(and  note;)  name,  ib.  ;  hamlet  of 
Mill-hill,    686—688;    Highwood 


Hill,  ib. ;  Page  Street,  ib. ;  ChorcV 
end,  68S— 690 ;  Brent  Street,  690; 
diurcb  and  monuments,  690,  691 1 
church  yard  and  monuments,  691 
— 693 ;  curious  inscriptions,  69t 
(note ;)  vicarage  and  advowson, 
693 ;  almshouses,  ib.  ;  charity 
school,  ib.  694. 

Hendon  Place,  seat,  688—690 ;  site 
of  ancient  manor-house,  688  ;  Car-* 
dinal  Wohey  rests  here,  688,  689, 
(and  note)  ;  house  described,  689  ; 
fine  cedars  in  grounds,  ib. ;  one  oC 
rematkable  size  foroierly  here,  689, 
690. 

Heston,  description  of  the  parish  of^ 
^S1 — 144;  celebrated  f6r  fine 
floor,  43t,  4S3  ;  manors,  433  ; 
Osterley  House,  433—438 ;  charclt 
and  monuments,  438,  439 1  rec- 
tory, advowson,  and  vicarage,  439; 
enclosure  act,  ib.  ;  hamlet  of 
Hounslow,  439 — 141  ;  Hounslow 
Heatb,  441—443 ;  Smallburj 
Green,  ib.  444. 

Hickes-upon-the-Heath,  seat,  tee 
Elm  Grove,  335. 

Uickey,  an  eminent  attorney,  anec- 
dote of,  397  (and  note.) 

High  Grove,  seat,  579. 

Highbury,  account  of  the  manor  of, 
834 — 237 ;  historical  circumstances 
connected  with,  ib. 

House,  seat,  t37. 


Highgate,  hamlet,  ¥16—994  ;  name, 
S15  (and  note) ;  village,  tl5, 
316 ;  boarding  schools,  S16  :  dis« 
tingui^hed  inhabitants,  tlS;  an- 
cient hermitage  here  noticed,  2 IB, 
S19;  chapel  and  monuments,  %19, 
2X0  ;  meeting  houses,  t30  ;  a  for* 
mer  hospital  noticed,  Ml  :  bur- 
lesque oath  administered  here, 
««1. 

; Archway,  J«2 — 194  j  cu- 
rious fossils  found  on  forming,  32t 
(and  note)  ;  failure  of  original  de^ 
sign,  283  ;  deKription  of  archway, 
«23,  «24. 

Highwood  Hill,  hamlet;  688  ;  hand- 
some villas  here,  ib. ;  fine  prospect! 
from,  ib. 

Hill,  Sir  John,  anecdote  of,  165» 
166. 

Hill,  Mr.  account  of  bis  large  pro- 
perty, 494  (note). 
3  D  t  Hillingdon, 
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fiillingdoti,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
5'26 — 547  ;  includes  Uzbridge  as 
a  hamlet,  5t7  ;  manors,  ib.  528  ; 
hamler,  see  Uzbridge,  528 — 538  j 
seats,  558— 5'ia ;  village,  540,  $i\; 
church  and  monaments,  541,  5^2  ; 
church-jard  and  monuments,  542, 
543 ;  vicarage,  545  ;  chantries,  ih. ; 
bequest  of  books,  545,  544 ;  school, 
544 ;  rectorj-hoose,  ib.  545;  heath, 
546,  547. 

— ,  reprehensible  neglect  of 

parochial  library  here,  543,  5 14, 

— end,  peculiar  character  of 

Charity  School  here,  536  (note). 

— ; Rectory-house,   544,  545 ; 

'formerly  an  inn  of  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester,  ib.* 

Heath,  546,  547  ;  hand- 


some villas  here,  ib. 

Place,  seat,  H7. 

■  Park,  seat,  547. 


Hogarth,  William,  anecdote  of,  323  ; 
his  monument  noticed,  325. 

HoldsdoD  Green,  village,  349,  350. 

Holland  House,  seat  of  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Holland,  136^146  ;  Ezte- 
rior,  137  ;  historical  circumstances 
connected  with,  137,  188;  noble 
and  eminent  proprietors,  137— 
143;  Addison's  connection  with 
this  house,  139— '142  ;  entrance- 
ball,  143 ;  gilt-ruom,  144 ;  paint- 
ings in  Library,  144, 145 ;  grounds, 
146. 

■  ,  Henry  Rich,   Earl  of,  me- 
moirs of,  197, 138. 

— ,  Charles,  the  tragedian,  some 
account  of,  324. 

Holloway,  noticed  by  Drunken  Barn- 
aby,  243. 

■  water     works   company, 

.     250. 

Homerton,  hamlet,  272,  273;  acade- 
my for  Dissenting  Ministers  here, 
972,  273 ;  alms  houses,  273  ; 
Ram's  Chapel,  ib. 

Horn,  a  stag'Sf  foond  on  digging, 
498. 

Hornsey,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
SIO — 224  ;  boundaries,  hamlets, 
and  etymology,  210 ;  rural  charac- 
ter of,  210,211  ;  residences,  211  ; 
manor,  211,  212;  former  palace 
of  Bishops  noticed,  ib. ;  historical 
incidcuts  connected   with,   912; 


memorable  conspiracy  against  Hen- 
ry V  Lib. ;  various  manors,  2l2, 
213  ;  Muswell  Hill,  213  ;  Crouch- 
end,  ib.^  church  and  monuments,. 
214,  215  ;  rectory,  2l5  ;  eminent 
rectors,  ib. ;  hamlet  of  Highgate* 
215—224. 

Hovel,  seat,  487. 

Hounvlow,  hamlet,  439 — 441  ;  for- 
merly gave  name  to  a  hundred^ 
439  ;  conference  here  temp.  Hen- 
rv  IIL  ib. ;  a  former  priory  no- 
ticed, 440  :  manor,  fb.  ;  manor- 
house,  ib. ;  chapel  and  monuments, 
440,  441  ;  market  and  fair,  ib.  ; 
numerous  iii6s  and  public  housea 
here,  ib. 

Heath,  441—443;  lies  ia 


several  parochial  districts,  441  ; 
Roman  roaii  and  camp  here,  44y  ; 
various  encampments,  442,  443  « 
King  James  1 1,  grants  daily  market 
during  future  encampments,  ib.  ; 
and  weekly  market,  ib.  ;  barracks, 
ib. 

Howard,  John,  the  Philanthropist, 
some  account  of,  270,  271. 

Howe,  Baroness,  her  tasteless  de- 
struction of  Pope's  villa  at  Twick- 
enham noticed,  395. 

Howell,  the  bofibon,  anecdotes  of, 
204,  205. 

Hoxton,  hamlet,  2*6 — 278  ;  etymo- 
logy, 276  ;  manor,  276  :  HoztoB 
Square,  ib.  ;  residence  of  eminent 
non  conformists,  X76,  277  ;  chari- 
table foundations,  277,  278  ;  its 
melancholy  distinctions,  278  (and 
note)  ;  Jews  Burying  Ground,  ib.; 
constitutes  a  prebend,  ib. 

Hundreds,  enumeration  of,  in  county, 
5  ;  same  number  mentioned  m 
Domesday,  ib.*  Ossulston  hundred, 
26—358 ;  Edmonton  hundred, 
694— 754;  Gore  hundred,  6^5 — 
694  i  Elthonie  hundred,  526— 
624  ;  Spelthorne  hundred,  444  ■ 
596  ;  Isleworth  hundred,  359 — 
444. 

Hunter,  Mr.  anecdotes  of,  127. 


Ickenham,  aocount  of  the  parish  of. 
i^j7— 560 :  etyvolo^,  SS7  ;  flba- 
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nor,  ib'. :  teat  tee  Swakeley  House, 
557,  558}  village,  5J8«  559; 
church  aad  mouurocnts,  tb. ;  rec- 
tory  and  patronage,  ib.  ;  Ciiarit^ 
School,  ib. ;  former  noble  inhabi- 
tants, 559,  560  ;  singular  fanatic, 
ib. 
Immunity,  a  singular  one  possessed 
by  parish  of  Hendon,  686  (and 
note). 
Inquisition,  a  curious  one  into  the 
state  of  Kennington  Palace,  492, 
493  (and  note). 
Isieworth,  hundred  of,  S59— 444  ; 
boundaries,  S59  ;  comparative  ex- 
tent, ib.;  fine  seals  here,  ib.  ; 
western  road,  ib.  ;  supposed  Ro- 
man thoroughfare,  ib. ;  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  ib. 

-1 ,  account  of  the  parish  of 

359-7-SS4 ;    situation  of   village, 
359  i  large  quantities  of  raspber- 
ries grown  here,  ib. ;  how  convey- 
ed   to    market,    ib.  ;    etymology, 
;>59,  360  ;  manor,  ib.  ;  historical 
circumstances,  ib.  361;  formerly  a 
leligious  foundation  here,  ib.  364  ; 
S,>on  House,   361 — 373;  village, 
373,  374  ;    former  distinguished 
inhabitants,  374  ;  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  ib. ;  eminent  native,  ib. 
375 ;  seats  here,  375 — ^377 ;  church 
and   monuments,  377 — 3U1  ;  rec- 
tory, advowson,  and  vicarage,  381, 
38%  (nnd  note  ;)  Meeting  Houses, 
ib. ;    Charity    School,    ib.    ^B3 ; 
nloishouscs,  ib.  ;  ancient  mill  lierC) 
ib. ;     remarkable    fluctuations    in 
number    of  inhabitants,  ib.  381 ; 
inclosure  Act,  ib. 
Islington,  account  of  tlie  parish  of, 
224 — tbS  ;    formerly    a  pleas^int 
country    town,    ^124  ;    boundaries 
and    hamlets,  ib.  ;    character    of 
village,  2^5  ;  Tea  Gardens,  ib. ; 
etymology,  2V6  ;    account  of  in 
poraesday,  ib.  8<7  ;  historical  cir- 
cumstances connected  with,  tfH, 
228 ;  archery  CKercised  here,  228  ; 
famed  for  its  dairies,  228 — ^230  ; 
ancient  bntldings,  230 — ^232  ;  ma- 
nors,   232 — 236  ;    Roman    camp, 
^57 ;  Kingsland,  238 ;  BalPs  Pond, 
2S9,  (and  note)  239  ;  Newingtcm 
Green,  239,  240 ;  ancient  struc- 
tures, 240— X43 ',  ali^shouses,  ?43 ; 


anecdotes  connected  with  parish, 
243,  244  ;  church  and  roonumenu, 
244—246  ;  cburch-yard  and  mo- 
numents, 246  ;  nncienl  chantry 
here,  246 — 243  ;  curious  anec- 
dote respecting  a  benefactor  to 
chantry,  247  (note)  ;  Chapet  C'f 
£ase,  248  ;  Charity  Schools,  248, 
249  ;  Meeiing  Houses,  249  ;  cha- 
ritable luslitutions,  249,  250 ;  new 
buildings,  250  ;  water  worki,  ib.  ; 
dairy  farms,  ib. ;  manufnctqrjesy 
25i  i  eminent  natives^  251—953. 


Jack  .Straw's  Castle,  235. 

Jennings,  H.  C.  £&q.  his  house  at 
Chelsea  noticed,  45;  and  collec- 
tion of  curiosities,  ib. 

Jews  and  Jewesses,  pontage  upon, 
6(»5. 

Johnstone  Jaroes,  anecdotes  of,  390, 
391  (and  note). 

K, 

Kcate,  George,  some  account  of,  374, 
375,  380. 

Kempton  House,  or  Kennington,  tfeat 
491—494;  formerly  a  royal  pa- 
lace here,  492,  493  ;  curious  inqui- 
sition into  state  of  palace,  492, 
493  (and  note) ;  description  of 
present  mansion,  494  (and  note). 

Ken  Wood,  see  Cane  Wood,  175— 
179. 

Kennington  Palace,  see  Kemptom 
House,  .491—494. 

Kensington,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
12a— 161  ;  adorned  by  a  royal 
palace.  128 ;  and  an  ancient  noble 
lesidence,  ib.  ;  boundaries  and 
etymology,  ib. ;  manors,  129,  130; 
village,  ISO;  palace,  130—136; 
Holland  House,  136—146  ;  Camp- 
den  House,  145,  147  ;  church  and 
monuments,  147 — 149  ;  church- 
yard and  monuments,  149,  1 50  ; 
patronage  and  vicarage,  150  ; 
eniinei\t  vicar,  ib. ;  Meeting-houses, 
150,  151  ;  chariuble  Cbtablisb- 
ments  and  bequests,  151,  152  ; 
new  buildings,  152,  153  ;  eminent 
natives,  153---155  3  hamlet  of 
Brampton, 
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Brora pton,    155— 15T  ;  of   Earl's 
Court,   157 ;    Kensington  Gravel 
Pits,  ib. ;  Kensington  Gore,  J 57, 
158 ;.    liaraiet   of    Kiiiehtsbridge. 
15U— 161. 
Kensington  Palace,   130^156  ;  ex- 
terior,    150—131  J      by     whom 
built,  150;  interior,   131  ;  apart- 
ments ef  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, 131 ;  Presence  Chamber,  1S«  j 
Privy  Chamber,  ib.  ;  Cube  Room 
or  Grand   Saloon,  ib. ;    Queen's 
Dining  Roomj  ib. ;  Queen's  Draw- 
ing Room,  ib.;  Queen's  Gallery, 
ib,;  King's  Gallery,  ib. ;  paintings, 
132—134 ;    monarchs   who  have 
resided  here,  134,  135  ;  never  in- 
habited by  his  present    majesty, 
135;  gardens  described,  135,  J 36; 
fashionable  proiiienade  to  the  me-r 
tropolis,  ib. 
———Gravel  Pits,  157 ;  Queen 

Anne  borrows  a  house  here,  ib. 
— —   Gore,  157  ;  handsome 

dwellings  here.  ib. 
Keutish    town,    hamlet,  179,   180 ; 
etymology,    179 ;    chapel    IbO  ; 
meeting  houses,  ib. 
Kenton,  Benjamin,  some  account  of, 

f95. 
Hilburn,  hamlet,  SOt — ^205  ;  former- 
ly a  hermitage  here,  20<i ;  a  njine- 
ral  spring  here,  20«,  f03;  manor  of 
Belsise  and  Belsize  House,  2()3 — 
«05. 

• Wells,  f09,  203  ;  frcqiiented 

by  Holiday  people,  202  ;  a  mine- 
ral spring  here,  203. 
ICilligrcw,  anecdutes  of  family  of, 

522,523. 
King's  Arms,  Fulharo,  singular  com- 
memoration held  there,  96. 
King,  Dr.  William,  some  account  of, 

299, 300,  (and  note  ;)  341, 3-1^. 
Kingsbury,  account  ot  the  parish  of, 
681 — 683 ;  boundaries  and  extent, 
681 ;  supposed  derivation  of  name, 
ib. ;  church  and  monuments,  68), 
682  ;  supposed  Roman  camp  here, 
682,  683  ;  curacy,  683 ;  eminent 
iniiabilants,  683. 
*— —  Green,  ornamental  re- 
sidences here,  687. 

Hide,  681;  anecdote  of 


Kmgsland,  hamlet,  238,  ¥39  ;  Hos^ 

pital,  238 ;  Chapel,  238,  «39. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  anecdotes  of, 

430,431. 
Knightsbridge,    hamlet,   158—161  ; 

forraeriy  a  Larar  House  here,  158  ; 

and  Chapel,  ib. ;    Hospitals,  159. 

160  J    barracks,   160  j    mansions, 

leo,  161. 


L. 

Lake,  Sir  Thomas,  some  account  of, 

634. 
— ^,  Lord,  noticed,  634. 
Laleham,  account  of  the  parish  of« 
500—502;    village,    500;    niocb 
exposed  to  inundations,  ib  ;  pre- 
sumed Roman  Camps  here,  601  ; 
manor,  lb.  ;   church,  502  ;  noQU" 
mental    inscription,  ib. ;    curacy, 
ib. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  anecdote  of,  631, 

(and  note). 
Lincoln  House,  seat,  729. 
Xindsey  Row,  Chelsea,  45. 
Linneus,  anecdote  of,  687. 
Littleton,  account  of  the   parish  of, 
5«  i — ^526  ;  manor  and  seat,  524  ; 
church  and  monuments,  524^  5'id  i 
rectory  and  advowson,  525  ;  Cha- 
rity School,  ib.  526 ;  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  526. 

— House,  seat,  524. 

Locke,  anecdote  of,  89. 
Lock  Hospital,  160. 

Asylum,  160. 

London,  arbitrary  division  of,  from 
Middlesex,  27  ;  by  what  rendered 
necessary,  ib. ;  what  considered  to 
be  implied  by  terra,  ib, 

communication    between 


Hamptun  Court,  and»  prohibiteit, 
45.i ;  boundary  stone  of  city  jn- 
risdiction  on  the  Thames,  502, 
c03. 


Pr.  Goldsmith,  ib. 


■" people  from,  came  daily  to 

.Uxbridge  during  tFcatv,  533. 
Longford,    hamlci,   6*3;    exiensivvi 

orchards  here,  ib. 
Lyon*  John,  his  gravestone  noticed, 

6^9  (and  not«)  ;  jioti^re  of  his  pro- 

l)«rtv  at  KiDg5bury,  C|83. 
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M. 

Mahogany,  account  of  soniei  that 
nearly  |iroduced  Mrar  between  Spain 
and  England,  339  (note). 

lltancheU,  Q.  £lizabetb*i,  made  from 
wheat  srown  at  Hcston,  43^;,  433. 

Marble  Hill,  sett,  388,  389  (and 
note). 

« Cottage,  seat,  390. 

Marty n,  John,  F.  II.  S.  biographical 
noUce  ofy  55, 56  (and  note)  ;  fami- 
ly of,  6^0  (.ind  note). 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  some  account  of, 
338  (and  note). 

Masariue,  Diichesi  of,  her  re»ideoce 
nt  Chelwa  noticed,  5 1  ;  and  death 
there, ib. 

Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  some  account  of, 
a»9. 

Melcombe«  Lord,  anecdotes  concern- 
ing, IXf. 

Metropolis,  population  returns  for, 
in  1811,  6—^5  ;  situated  in  Mid 
diesex  and  Surry,  96  ;  inhabitants 
calculated,  ib.  ;  not  cncreascd  so 
rapidly  in  as  in  kingdom  in  general, 
ib. ;  population  how  computed, 
ib. 

Middlesex,  county  ot,  great  topo 
graphical  interest  of,  1  ;  has  two 
Foyal  palaces,  ib.  ;  and  many  an- 
cient seats,  ib«  (  effect  of  its  cou- 
nection  with  the  metropolis,  ib  ; 
advantages  derived  to  it  from  com- 
merce, ib.  ;  conspicuous  mansions 
here,  ib. ;  river  Thames  a  distin- 
guished feature  of,  ih.  ;  extensive 
commercial  works  on  banks  of,  t  ; 
general  histury  of,  Middlesex, 
where  given^tb.;  gives  title  (if  earl, 
ib.  3;  descent  of  title,  ib.  4  ;  courts 
of  justice,  ib.;  modern  hundredi  of, 
5 ;  mentioned  iu  Domesday,  ib  ; 
political  divisions  not  much  altered 
since  Conquest,  ib.  ;  entries  in 
Domesday  incomplete,  ib.  ;  popu- 
lation tables  of  IRII  re! erred  to, 
5  ;  nbstract  of,  6 — tS  ;  remarks 
«n  Appendix  to  piri^h  register 
abstract,  ^6  ;  population  of  metro- 
polis calculated,  ib. ;  wlwre  siiu« 
aied,  ib.  ;  population,  how  com- 
puted, ib. ;  whole  Middlesex  en- 
virons included  in  Ossulston  hun- 
ilrcd,  ib. ;  great  increase  of  build- 


ings there,  VT;  arbitrary  division 
from  London  necessary,  t7  -;  Mid- 
dlesex villaires,  how  distinguished, 
9S',  hundred  of  Ossulston,  ^dd^^ 
358  ;  divisifms  of,  28  ;'Kdmontoii 
hundred,  694 — 758;  Gore  hun- 
dred, 01^5—694;  Elthorne  hundred, 
bi6 — 6i4;  Spelthorne  hundred^ 
441— .ilf6  ;  Isle  worth  hundred, 
3J9— 444. 
Middlesex,  but  few  remains  of 
Saxon  architecture  in,  6t9  ;  con- 
spicuous   for    growth    of   cedars, 

-,   forest  of.  remarks  on  the 


ancient  state  of,  627 — 6*9;  ex- 
aggerated statement  of,  refuted* 
ib. 

Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of. 


biographical  sketch  of,   V,  3 »  de- 
scent of  title,  3. 

Earl   of,    Charles    Lord 


Buck  hurst  created,  4. 

-,  Duke  of  Dorset, 


likewise,   4;  title  created  by  Let- 
ters Patent,  ib. 

Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  his  residence 
noticed,  7(»9. 

Mill  Hill,  hamlet,  686—688  ;  fine 
prospects  from,  686  ;  seats,  687-^ 
683$  Dissenting  grammar  school, 
687;  and  chapel,  ib.;  ancient  house 
here,  687,  686 ;  alms-houses,  ib. 

Mill  Wall,  manufactories  there, 
311. 

Minchenden  Honscy  seat,  71?,  713. 

Munro,  Dr.  John,  notice  of,  745. 

Montague  Grove,  seat,  197. 

•,    Lady     Mary     Wortlcy, 


some  notice  of,  4t3  (and  note.) 

Montfort,  Henry  de,  popular  ballad 
concerning,  examined,  2BU. 

Montpelier  chapel,  4!^9. 

Moor  Hall,  or  More  Hall,  manor  of, 
56t,  563;  formerly  a  religious 
establishment  here,  Sttt ;  remains 
of  monastery  described ,'563. 

Moravian  society,  their  burial  place 
at  Chelsea,  *40 ;  and  intended 
chapel  noticed,  ib. ;  Count  /in- 
aendorf  aitemp:s  to  establish  them 
at  CheUra,  45;  burial  ground, 
&c.  87,  88. 

Alordauiit,  John  Lord,  some  account 
of,  108. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  uncertainty  as  to 

site  uf  his  house  at  Chelsea,  34 ; 

3  D  4  disputed 
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disputed  by  four  hAuses,  ib. ;  ar- 
guments in  favour  o(  Beaufort 
House,  34 — S6  }  alienations  of 
property  traced,  36 — 38;  house 
by  whom  taken  down,  38; 
building  described,  38  j  its  situa- 
tion, 39 ;  remains  of  ancieift  fa- 
bric* ib.  ;  extent  of  premises,  ib. 
(nnd  note;)  stairs  used  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  ib. ;  part  of  pre- 
mises, how  occupied,  40. . 

More,  Sir  T.,  biographical  sketch 
of,  40 — 44;  his  connection  with 
Erasmus,  4],  4%  ;  and  with  chid' 
men  of  hit  era,  ib. ;  on  hit  attain- 
der the  king  seizes  his  possession*, 
■^4:  his  roonumenr  in  Chelsea 
church  noticed,  61*  6'J;  and 
chapel,  J9 — 63. 

— " — ,  Lady,  receives  a  pension  of 
sol.  irom  tiie  king,  44;  and  a 
house  in  Chelsea,  ib. 

Mustow,  or  Minister  House,  >ent, 
97. 

Muswell  Hill,  hamlet,  «13;  famous 
spring  here,  ib. 

N. 

Keasdon,  village,  349,  350;  seats 
here,  ib. 

^-~-  House,  seat,  349,  350b 

Ncwdigatc,  Sir  Richard,  a  cele- 
brated Royalist,  memoirs  of,  566 
568. 

— ' ,  Sir  Roger,  memoirs  of, 

568,  569. 

Xewingion,  or  Stoke  Newington,  ac- 
count of  the  parish  of,  t53 — 259; 
boundaries  and  etymology,  V53  ; 
manor,  ib.,  854;  character  of 
country  here,  154;  manor-house, 
254 — 256;  villas,  256:  eminent 
inhabitants,  «6,  «57;  Newington 
<>reeo,  857  ;  palatine  houses,  ib. ; 
why  80  called,  ib.;  church,  t57  ; 
2.^8 ;  and  monuments,  ib*  j  meet- 
ing houses,  257,  258,  chanty 
schools,  258,  259. 

"— manor-house  of,  Q.54 — 

256;  ancient  structure  noticed, 
254;  eminent  inhnbiiants,  254, 
V55 ;  present  building  described, 
255,  256  ;  Dr.  Walt's  residence 
here  noticed,  tf55,  256  ;  his  poem 
concerning.  255  (and  note;)  fine 
ciois  bete,  256. 


Newington  Green,  hamlet,  239,  240 ; 
ancient  dwellings  here,  ib. 

Nichols,  John,  F.S.A.  notice  of,  952, 
253. 

Ninon  L'Enclos,  the  only  original 
picture  of  noticed,  419. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  and  Sir  Thomat 
More,  anecdote  of,  42,  43. 

North,  Sir  Edward,  anecdote  of, 
653,  654. 

Northall,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
.^83 — 586  ;  boundaries  and  situa- 
tion, .583  ;  etymology-,  584  ;  cha- 
racter of  country,  ib.  ;  and  soil, 
ib. ;  curious  account  of  a  well  sunk 
here,  584  (note ;)  manor,  584, 
585 ;  church  and  monuments,  585, 
advowson  and  vicarage,  565,  586; 
eminent  vicars,  586. 

North-end,  village,  112, 113. 
-,  hamlet,  201. 


Northolt,  see  Northall,  585—586. 
Northumberland,  Duchess  of,  her  ca- 
rious will  noticed,  48. 
Norwood,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
607—610  ;  boundaries,  607  ;  wa- 
tered by  the  grand  junction  canals 
ib. ;  vitriol  manufactory  here,  ib.  ; 
depot  for  gunpowder,  6cc.  now 
building  by  government,  607,  608  ; 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  whom 
subject,  608 ;  manor,  ib. ;  village, 
ib. ;  hamlet  of  Soutball,60R,  609 ; 
chapel  and  monuments,  609 ;  be- 
nefice, 6U9f  610;  school  huuse« 
610  ;  Norwood  Greeo,  ib.  ;  alms- 
houses, ib. 

,  Green,  610 ;  improper  in» 

scription  on  alms-bouses  there, 
ib, 
Noy,  William,  attorney  general,  his 
place  of  sepulture  noticed,  600; 
.iccuunt  of  him,  600,  601  ;  bis 
despicable  character,  601  (note;) 
his  will,  ib. 
Nuns,  French,  formerly  at  Acton« 
333,  334. 


Oath,  a  burlesque  one  adroinstered 
at  Ilighgate,  iSl;  origin  not 
known,  ib. 

Obelisk,  account  of  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  supposed  silo 
of  Roman  Sulloniacae,  6'i6,  627. 

— — ,  account  of  one  erected  to 
commemorate 
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«ommemorate  the  battle  uf  Barnet, 
567,  568. 

Ogle«  Sir  Chaloner,  >  notice  of, 
4f7. 

Old  Ford,  hamlet,  ?86,  287 ;  ancient 
mansion  here,  207  (and  note; ) 
water  works,  ib.  :  and  dve  booses, 
ib. 

O'Leary,  Rer.  Arthur,  some  account 
of,  17S. 

Or  ford.  Lord,  some  account  of,  401 
— 403 ;  termed  by  Mr.  Burke,  an 
agreeable  trifler,  401  ;  his  con- 
duct 10  Chattertun  considered,  40:?, 
403. 

Organic  remains,  account  of  some 
ibiind  at  Old  Brentford,  343—545 
(and  note.) 

Orrery,  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of,  me- 
moirs of,  133, 154. 

Osprey  Eagle,  anecdote  of  one  taken 
at  Brocket  Hall  Park,  408. 

Oslcrley  Mou^e,   •»eui  of  the  EhtI  of 

•  Jersey,  43S — 438  ;  by  whom  built, 
433 — 435;  nu'iiiorahle  visit  of 
Q.  Elisabeth  here,  ib.;  successive 
eminent  proprietors^  435,  436; 
description  of  exterior,  436;  inte- 
rior, ib.,437 ;  paintings  in  gallery, 
ib  ;  great  drawing  room,  ib.  ; 
drawing  room,  ib. ;  state  bed  room, 
ib. ;  library,  ib.  (and  note ;)  park, 
438 ;  gardens,  ih. 

Ossulston,  hundred  of,  '26—3.^8; 
comprehends  the  whole  of  Mid- 
dlesex environs,  26 ;  boundaries 
and  divisions  of,  27 ;  gives  title  of 
baron,  ib. ;  why  subdivided,  27  ; 
arbitrary  division  from  London  ne- 
cessary, ib. 

"  ,  Lord,  acc«nnt  of  title, 

27. 

Owen,  Dr.  Henry,  notice  of,  715 ; 
and  of  his  works,  ib. 


paddington,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  Idl — 169;  boundaries,  161; 
manor,  161,  162;  curious  assign- 
ment of,  ib ;  population  of,  formerly 
small,   163 ;    by  what  increased, 

163,  164;      Paddington    Green, 
164;  Westboorn  Green  and  ^eat, 

164,  165;    Craven    Hill,    165; 


Bayiwater,  165,  16^;  hospital, 
166;  conduit,  166,167;  church, 
167;  chnrch-yard  and  monuments^ 
167,  168;  benefice,  168  (and 
note;)  charities,  168,  169. 

Green,  164. 

.^ . House,  seat,  ib. 

$  Canal,   163;    panagt 
boats  there,  ib, ;  its  course,  353. 

Page  Street,  hamlet,  688;  teats, 
ib. 

,  William,  notice  of,  674. 

Palatine  Houses,  hamlet,  257 ;  why 
»o  called^  ib. 

Pallenswick,  or  Stanbreok  Green,  vil- 
lage, 127. 

Puncras,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
169—186;  great  extent  of,  169  j 
boundaries  and  name,  ib.  ;  ma- 
nors, l69,  170;  curious  account 
of  its  former  state,  170 ;  great  in- 
crease of  buildings  there,  170, 
171  ;  cemeteries  here,  171  ; 
church  '  and  monuments,  ib.; 
church  yard  and  monuments,  172 
— 174 ;  rectory  and  vicarage,  174, 
175;  charitable  institutions,  175  ; 
mineral  springs,ib.;  seals,  see  Cans 
wood,  17.*>— 179;  Fitzroy  Farm, 
179;  hamlet  of  Kentish  Town, 
179—180;  Camden  Town,  180— 
183;  Soroers  Town,  183—186; 
meeting  houses,  186. 

Pancras  Wells,  175. 

Parr,  Queen  Katharine,  anecdote  of, 
46. 

—  Dr.  memoirs  of,  672 — 674. 

Parson's  Gre6n,  village,  107 — 111, 
manor,  110, 

Pascal  de  Paoli,  some  account  of« 
173,174. 

Pavilion,  seat,  description  of,  57  ; 
curious  artificial  ruins  here,  ib. ; 
pictures  and  busts,  ib. 

Pavilions,  seat,  482. 

Perceval,  Sir  Philip,  memoirs  of* 
153. 

•^— ■^—  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer,  some 
account  of,  336. 

Peri  vale,  see  Greenford  Parva,  589 
—591. 

Peterlioroogh  House,  seat,  108—110. 

• Charles,  Earl  of,  some 

account  of,  108,  109  (and  notes,) 
110. 

Planer,  hamlet,  674—677,  Formerly 
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bad  a  weekly  market,  674  ;  and 
two  annual  fain,  ib. ;  village  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  seats,  674,  675  ;  an- 
cient iiouse  here  noticed,  675, 676 ; 
chapel  and  monameuts,  676;  in- 
stance of  longevity,  ib. ;  coracy  ib. 
677 ;  throwing  at  cocIls  fornierJjr 
practised  here,  677. 

Hill,  seat,  674,  675. 

— —  Grove,  seat,  675. 

Park,  ib. 

Piper's  Green,  648 ;  name  allosive  to 
a  curions  manorial  costom,  ib. 

Pander's  end,  village,  729;  seats 
there,  ib. 

Pope,  Aleiander,  account  of  bis  resi- 
dence at  Twickenham,  592 — 396  ; 
transmission  of  the  property  after 
bis  decease,  594,  595 ;  demolished 
by  Baroness  Howe,  ib.;  eminent 
persons  connecteil  with  the  spot, 
ib.  396;  bis  monument  noticed, 
426,  (and  note,)  427. 

*  anecdote  of,  618, 

619;  examination  of  his  satire  ou 
Canons,  658— 642  (and  note.) 

Poplar  and  Black  wall,  hamlet  of,  501 
—515.  Manor,  501,  502  ;  chapel 
and  monuments,  502, 505;  meeting 
houses,  505;  charity-school,  ib. ; 
town  hall,  ib. ;  residence  of  Sir 
Kichard  Steele  here  noticed,  503, 
•504;  eminent  native,  304,  50.5, 
West  India  Docks,  505—311; 
canal,  511 ;  Isle  of  Dogs,  511— 
315;  Blackwall,  315. 

Population,  tables  of,  for  county  and 
London,  in  1811, 6—25  ;  of  metro- 
polis calculated,  26 ;  increase  not 
so  great  ns  in  kingdom  in  general, 
ib. ;  population  of  metropolis,  how 
computed,  ib. 

Potters  Bar,  meeting  house  there 
noticed,  756. 

Powder  Mills,  account  of,  429«  450. 

Primrose  Hill,  hamlet,  90],  20t; 
anecdote  relating  to,  ib. 

Prints,  a  series  of  from  Cartoons,  now 
in  progress,  479, 480. 

Prior,  anecdote  of  one,  678  (note.) 

Prichctt,  Bishop,  notice  of,  57 J. 

Proverbs,  concerning  Brockley-hill, 
6^6;  rclaling  to- Tottenham,  704, 
705. 

Pulteney,  W.  Earl  of  Bath,  his  ballad 
in  praise  of  Stiawberry  hill,notired, 
42i  (note.) 


Queen's  Lying-in  Ho^pilal,  accouat 
of,  166. 


Radnor  Houm,  scat,  597. 

Raffaellc,  account  of  his  Cartoon^ 
475—480. 

Ragman's  castle,  seat,  590. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  a  supposed  house 
of  his  noticed,  841. 

Ram's  chapel,  Uomerton,  273. 

Ranelagh,  a  late  place  of  entertain- 
ment, noticed,  52,  55;  formerly 
seat  of  the  Barl  of  Ranelagh,  62  ; 
description  of  buildings  and  gar- 
dens, 55;  buildings  taken  down, 
ib. 

Ratcliffe,  hamlet,  800,  301 ;  Stepney 
church  in  this  division,  500  ;  rural 
character  of  in  16th  centuiy,  ib. ; 
Dean  Colefa  house  noticed,  ib. ; 
to  whom  given  by  him,  ib. ;  ceme- 
tery of  Independents  bcre,  501 ; 
charily  schools,  ib. 

Rvctory-huuse,  Edmonton,  707, 708 ; 
a  former  eminent  proprietor  no- 
ticed, ib. 

— — —  Harrow,  657. 

Red  Lion*  Hillingdon,  anecdote  of, 
546. 

Red  Moat  Field,  257  ;  remains  of  m 
Roman  camp  here,  ib. 

Regent's  canal,  165,  l6i. 

Rencb,  Nathaniel,  anecdote  of.  111. 

Reynardiion,  Samuel,  M>me  account - 
of,  243,  24«4  ;  245,  246. 

Rich,  the  celebrated  harlequin,  notice 
of,  542. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  anecdotea  of, 
107^  112, 115  (and  note.) 

Richroonds  House,  seat,  591. 

Riselip  or  Ruislip,  account  of  the 
parish  of,  577 — 583.  Hamlet  and 
name,  577 ;  manor,  577^ — ^7S ;  re- 
ligious foundation  here  noticed, 
578  ;  village  described,  ib. ;  hamlet 
of  Easlcot,  .^78,  .679 ;  church  and 
monuments,  579 — 583  ;  rectory 
and  vicaragCj 583 ;  cliarti^  schools, 
ib. 

Rogers,  Dr.  George,  account  of^  58(1, 
581. 

Roman   Antiquities;   camps,   ronds, 

3cc. 
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&c.   183.  184;   189;   J3»;  2S7 ; 

Str  ;  3«8  ;  359;  442  ;  497  ;  600 

(and  note,)  501 ;  6tS  (siid  note  ;) 

6)(4j  6^5;  626;  647;  682;  684 

(and  notes.) 
Urns.  Coins,  3cc.    189,  190;  Sf8; 

625 ;  626 ;  657 ;  680  (and  note.) 
Koper.  Mr.  Anecdotes  of,  4^,  43,  44. 
Rosslyn  Moose,  seat,  195. 
Rous,  Francis,  anecdotes  of,  330 — 

332. 
Rnislip,  see  Riselip,  577— 583. 
Roshoot,  family  of,  anecdotea  con- 

cernmg,  654. 
Rnssel,  Lord^  of  Thornbaogh,  anec* 

dote  of,  321. 

S. 

fiadler.  Sir  Ralpb,  notice  of,  276. 
St.  Erreniond,    compo«es  roasic  for 

Dachess  of  Mazarine's  concerts,  51 . 
St.  George's  Hospital,  159, 160. 
St.  Chad's  Well,  175, 
Salu,  Counts  de,  account  of,  547 ; 

their  monument  noticed,  620,  621 ; 

Biographical  inscription,  ib. 
Saltero,  Don,  bis  house  at  Chelsea 

noticed,  45 ;  anecdotes  of,  ib. 
Saxon  Prelate,  anecdote  of  the  last, 

66T. 
Sayings  concerning  Tottenham,  784, 

705. 
Scarbdrgh,  Sir  Charles,  notice  of  his 

monument,  614;  some  account  of 

him,  ib. 
Schomberg  Duke,  created    Earl  of 

Brentford,  607. 
Schools,  eight  principal  of  kingdom 

enumerated,  657.  (note.) 
Scots,  Mary  Queen  of,  her  imprilon- 

roent  noticed,  33. 
Scdicy,  Sir  Charles,    anecdotes    of, 

205 ;  575. 
Sermon,  account  of  one   translated 

front  the  Italian 'by  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, 722. 
Sewell,  Dr.  George,  some,  account  of, 

207. 
Seymour,  Lord   Admiral,  anecdotes 

of,  47. 
Shacklewell,  hamlet,  272, 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Earl  Of,  anec- 
dotes of,  89. 
Shakspeare,  a  Temple  in  honvur  of, 

Ofiticedi  484  (and  note,)  485. 


Sharp  Granville,  anecdote  of,  95. 

Sbepvrton,  account  of  the  parish  of« 
49A— 5<I0.  '  Much  frequented  by 
anglers,  495 ;  etymology,  ib.  (and 
note  ;)  manor  495,  496  ;  village 
described,  496 ;  church,  ib. ;  emi« 
nent  rectors,  ib. ;  supposed  Romaa 
Temains  here,  497  ;  remains  of 
warlike  instruments  found,  ib. ; 
also  a  curious  canoe  and  other  ves- 
tiges, ib.,  498  ;'  Examination  of 
Coway  Stakes,  498,  499 ;  Romaa 
camps,  5U0  (and  note.) 

Range,  remaioa  of  sword* 


blades  and  spears  found  here,  497. 

Shepherd's  Bush,  127,  1V8. 

Shirley-honse,  seat,  391. 

Shrewsbury  family,  anecdotes  of, 
3.1. 

Skelton.  Mr.  anecdotes  of,  95,  96« 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  memoirs  of,  67—- 
69.  His  collections  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  69. 

Smalibury  Green,  443,  444;  seat  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart  444. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  censures  the  levity 
of  Q.  Elizabeth's  court,  468. 

Smollet,  Dr.  his  residence  at  Chelsea 
noticed,  56;  anecdotes  of  lii<man« 
ner  of  living  there,  ib.         ' 

Somers  Town,  hamlet,  183 — 18^. 
Supposed  Roman  camp  here,  IB3, 
184  i  astonishing  increase  of  build- 

,  ings,  184 ;  French  emigrants  fix 
their  residence  here,  185  ;  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  186. 

South,  Dr.  Robert,  some  account 
of,  276 

South  Lodge,  seat,  735. 

South  Mtms,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  748—758;  situation,  &c.,  748; 
character  of  village,  748,  749  ; 
name,  extent,  &c.  749;  manor, 
descent  of,  749  (and  notes,)  750 ; 
seals, see  Wrotham  Park,  and  Dur- 
ham Park,  750—752  ;  church  and 
monuments,  752 — 755  (and 
notes  ;)  church-yard,  755 ;  rec- 
tory, advowson,  and  vicarage,  755, 
756 ;  meeting  houses,  ib. ;  charity 
schools,  ib. ;  Sunday  school,  ib.  ; 
almshouACs,  ib, ;  battle  of  Barnct, 
where  supposed  to  have  been 
fought,  756  ;  some  account  of  the 
battle,  7.56—758. 

Southall,  hamlet,  609,  609  i  market 
6  asd 
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and  fairs,  608 ;  great  iroporUnce 
of  die  market,  609. 

-  Green,  ancient  boaM  there 


noticed,  609. 
Soothgatc,  hamlet,  709—715 ;  leato. 
709—713;  chapel,  7l3. 

. Grove,  seal,  711,  712  (and 

note.) 
Spelthorne,  hundred  of,  444—526  ; 

bonndaries,  444. 
Spencer,  Sir  John,  commonly  called 
I  Btch  Spencer^  some  accoaDtof,233 

(and  note,)  234. 
Spring    Grove,   aeat  of  Sir  Joieph 

Banks,  Bart.,  444. 
Stackhouse,  Thomas,    anecdote    of, 

65. 
Staines,  market  town,  502 — 508  j 
description  of,  502  ;  etymology, 
lb.,  503;  supposed  Roman  road 
hefe,  503;  historical  circum- 
stances connected  with,  503, 504  ; 
manor,  ib. ;  formerly  subject  to 
forest  laws,  504  ;  church  and  mo- 
numents, 504,  505  ;  two  nnburied 
coflins  singularly  preserved  here, 
505,  506 ;  an  ancient  guild  here 
noticed,  506 ;  rectory  and  vicar- 
age, ib. ;  meeting  houses,  ib. ; 
charity  school,  ib. ;  flour  mills  and 
calico  grouuds,  507 ;  fairsy  ib. ; 
bridge,  ib. ;  seat,  508 ;  boundaries, 
ib. 
.  Bridge,  account  of,  507  ;  one 

here  at  a  very  remote  period,  ib.  ; 
remarkable  failures  in  erecting  tlie 
present,  ib. 
Stamford  Hill,  hamlet,    272;    and 

chapel,  ib. 
■  ,  Sir  William,  notice  of,  747, 

748. 
Stanley  House,  seat,  90. 
Stanbrook    Green,    or  Tallenswick, 

village,  127. 
Stanmuro  Magna,  account  of  the 
parish  of,  62.')— 653 ;  situation  and 
name,  6*5;  citent,  &c.,6tS5,  6'^6 ; 
formerly  united  to  Stanmore  Par- 
▼a,  ib.  ;  Roman  remains  here,  6t6 
(and note:)  supposed  site  of  Sol- 
loniacsB  noticed,  696;  classical 
memorial  of  site  erected  here,  ib. ; 
627 ;  remarks  on  ancient  state  of 
tliis  district,  627—629:  ancient 
state  of  the  forest  of  Middlesex 
examined,  ib. ;  manor,  628,  629  ; 
village   described,  6i9i  ft^atsand 


dwellings,  .629—651;  notiM  af 
ancient  church,  631 ;  memorable 
cirrnmstance  attending  the  coose- 
cration  of,  651  (and  note ;)  church 
and  monuments,  631,652;  church- 
yard and  monuments,  632 ;  mooa- 
ment  in  destcrated  church-yard, 
633  ;  rectory  and  advowson,  ib. ; 
eminent  rectors,  ib. 

Hill,   desirable  dwellings 


here,  629,  630. 

-  House,  seat  of  the  Coontesi 


of  A^lesford,   630;  6ne  pruspecU 
from  Park.  ib. 

Parva,    or    Whitchurch, 


account  of  the  parish  oC  635— 
647 ;  situation,  name,  and  extent, 
635 ;  manors,  633—655  ;  manor 
of  Canons,  634,  63.5;  manor  house. 
See  Canons,  635—643;  church, 
643  ;  tawdry  paintings  here,  645, 
044;  monuments,  644,645;  Handel 
composes  a  drama  for  opening  of 
church,  645  ;  musical  commemora- 
tion of  Handtfl  here,  645,  646; 
benefice  and  advowson,  646 ;  emi- 
nent minister,  ib. ;  aloishouse,  ib.  | 
free  school,  lb. 
Stanwell,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
508— 512;  boundaries,  508  i  ma- 
nor^ 508—510;  anecdotes  con- 
cerning manor,  509  (and  note ;) 
manor-house,  510;  church  and  roO' 
nuiuents,  510,  51 1 ;  vicarage,  51^; 
celebrated  vicar,  lb.;  charity 
school,  ib. 

■,  manor  of, .  arbitrary  con- 


duct of  Henry  VIIL  respecting^ 
509. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  anecdotes  of, 
55 ;  107  ;  205  ;  studies  alchemy, 
305,  504  (and  note  ;)  anecdote  of, 
4tt7. 

Steevens,  George,  anecdotes  of,  196. 
197  (and  note ;)  memoirs  of,  5(U, 
505. 

Stephen,  James,  his  house  at  Chel- 
sea noticed,  59;  opposite  to  the 
stairs  used  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
ib. 

Stepney,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
290—315  ;  how  divided,  290, 
291;  proposed  to  form  four  pa- 
rishes, 291  ;  etymology,  ib. ;  ma- 
nors, 291,  292;  former  palace  of 
bishops  of  London  noticed,  292 
(and  note ;)  former  eminent  in- 
habittntibi 
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habitant!,  t9i,  t93  (and  note;) 
And  their  man^oni,  ib. ;  church 
and  niunamentf,  993 — 195',  o 
'Btoite  from  the  wall  of  Carthage 
liere,  S94  ;  cbyrch-jard  and  curi- 
out  epitaphs,  29i> — 298;  popular 
Mlad  noticed,  297  ^nate;)  rec- 
t(>ry,  298;  eninent  ministers,  ib. ; 
meeting  houses,  ib. ;  almshouses, 
tfo.,  S99;  eminent  natires,  «99, 
300;  hamlet  of  Ralcliffe,  $00, 
301 ;  Poplar  and  Blackwall,  301, 
^311;  West  India  Docks,  ib.; 
Stepney  Marsh,  511-^13;  Black- 
wall,  313. 

•  Manhi  tee  Isle  of  Dogs, 


3U-- 313. 

Stoke  Newiogton,  see  Newingtou, 
«53— 259. 

Storm,  a  Tiolent  one  at  new  Brent- 
ford, 598  ;  and  flood,  ib. 

Stourton  House,  or  Fulham  House, 
seat,  95. 

Strand  on  the  Green,  hamlet,  3S8, 
3f9 ;  distinguished  inhabitants, 
329 ;  almshouses,  ib. 

Strawberrj  Hill,  seat  of  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  397— 
422;  a  small  tenement  formerly  on 
the  site,  397,  398 ;  successive 
tenants  of,  ib. ;  Lord  Orford's  de- 
scription of  place,  ib. ;  present 
mansion  built,  399;  has  assisted 
in  introducing  a  passion  for  the  Go- 
thic, ib. ;  situation,  ib. ;  exterior, 
ib. ;  400;  interior,  ib. ;  large  col- 
Jecdoa  here,  ib. ;  from  whence 
ooUected,  401 ;  strange  mixture 
of  valuable  and  trifling  articles, 
ib. ;  review  of  Lord  Orford's  cha- 
racter, 401^^3 ;  as  a  man,  ib. ; 
as  an  author,  403;  hall  of  en- 
trance, 404;  refectory,  or  great 
parlour,  and  paintingv,  ib,  40i) ; 
waiting  room  and  bust,  ib. ;  china 
room  and  curiosities,  ib.,  40o; 
drawings  in  little  parlour,  406 ; 
pictures  in  blue  breakfastiug  room, 
406,  407  ;  staircase,  armour,  &c. 
ib. ;  curiosities,  &c.  in  library, 
408,  409 ;  star  chamber,  409 ; 
paintings  in  Holbein  chamber,  ib., 
•  411;  paintings,  bronies,  &cc.  in 
gallery,  411 — 414 ;  in  round  draw- 
ing room,  4l4,  415 ;  in  the  tri- 
bune or  cabinet,  415-^118;  in  the 
great  aorth  b^dchanbcr^  418— 


420;  drawing!  tn  the  Beaocterlt 
closet,  420;  grounds,  420^  421; 
chapel,  421 ;  private  press, 
422. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Little,  422. 

Stratford  Uow,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  282 — 287 ;  boundaries  and 
etymology,  282;  ancient  bridge 
here,  282,  283;  its  present  state, 

283,  w84;  formerly  celebrated  for 
instruction   in    French  language^ 

284,  (and  note;)  thirteen  persona 
burned  fct  the  stake,  ib, ;  Don  An- 
tonio Peres  seeks  refuge  here,  ib. ; 
church  and  monuments,  284,  285  ; 
ancient  houses  here,  ib.,  (and 
note  ;}  benefactions,  285,  286  ; 
charity  schools,  286;  meeting* 
houses,  ib. ;  manufactories,  ib.'; 
hamlet  of  Old  Ford,  286,  287  ; 
waterworks,  S87;  and  dye-houses^ 
ib. 

Sudbury  Green,  hamlet,  481;  tastefiif 
vilUsJiere,  ib. 

Sulloniacte,  supposed  site  of,  noticed* 
620 ;  Roman  remains  found 
there,  ib.;  proverb  concerning,  ib.; 
obelisk  erected  in  memory  of  site, 
ib.,  627. 

Sonitier,  Dr.  his  monument  noticed, . 
670. 

Sunbury,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
490 — 195;  etymology,  490;  ma- 
nor, ib.^  491  ;  seats,  491 — 494: 
church  and  monuments,  494,  495  ; 
rector}',  advowson,  and  vicarage, 
ib.  ;  charitable  bequests,  ib.  ; 
formerly  gave  title  of  Visoonnt, 
ib. 

Place,  seat,  491. 

Sunday  school,  establishment  of  one 
opposed  by  wealthy  farmers,  351, 
35-2. 

Sutton  Court,  ^eat  322. 

Swakeley  House,  seat,  5.57,  558. 

Swift,  Dean,  anecdote  of,  54. 

Synod,  held  at  Chelsea  by  Pope 
Adrian's  legates,  31. 

Syon  House,  a  sent  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  361 — 
373 ;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  county,  361  ; 
anciently  a  convent  of  Bridgetines 
here,  ib.  ;  anecdotes  concerning 
it,  361 — ^363  ;  Queen  Katherine 
Howard  imprisoned  here^  ib. ;  de- 
scent of  property  after  tha  Disao- 
7  lutioD, 
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•olution,  364,  365  ;  convent  re- 
estahiished  by  Quvcii  Mttry«  ib. ; 
and  again  dUsolved,  ib.  i  »ome 
account  (>f  the  noble  house  of 
Percy,  364 — 3(>7  ;  description  of 
mansion,  367«  36ii  )  entrance  hall 
and  slataes,  368;  restibule  and 
Verd  antique  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, ib.,  369  (and  note ;)  dining 
room  and  statues,  369;  great 
drawing-room,  369,  370 ;  gri*Ht 
gallery,  books  and  paintings,  370 ; 
paintings  in  different  apartaient>, 
37 1,  372  ;  grounds,  372, 373  (and 
note ;)  gardens,  ib. 
Syon  Hill,  a  seat  of  hi«  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  376,  377. 


T. 

Tankards,  account  of  two  Saxon, 
presented  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc, 
405,  406. 

Tanker vt lie.  Earl  of,  also  Baron 
Ossulston,  27 }  some  account  of 
family  of,  ib. 

Taylor^  Dr.  Brook,  notice  of,  717, 
718. 

Teddington,  account  of  the  parish  of, 
488 — 190.  Situation  and  etymo- 
logy, 488  (and  note;)  manor- 
house,  488,  489 ;  and  seat,  ib. ; 
church  and  monuments,  489,  490 ; 
benefice,  490;  eminent  ministeri 
ib. ;  alroahouse,  ib. 

Terry,  Rev.  Edward,  memoirs  of, 
588,  .^89. 

Thames  River,  a  distinguished  fea- 
ture of  count}',  1 ;  Chelsea  Reach, 
widest  part  of  it,  west  of  London 
Bridge,  28  (and  note ;)  supposed 
passage  of,  by  Britons,  SO  (and 
notes  ;>  and  by  Julius  Cnsar,  31 ; 
doubtfal  whether  the  T^amesis  of 
Canar,  ib. ;  fine  views  of,  from 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  48;  beauty 
of,  between  Isleworth  and  Rich- 
mond, 375;  and  between  Rich- 
mond Bridge  and  Twickenham, 
388-^391 ;  extent  of  City  juris- 
diction on,  502,  503. 

Theatre,  Hall  at  Hampton  Court 
fitted  up  as  one  by  George  I.  465. 

Theatrical  performerfl,  a  large  col- 
lection of  portraits  of,  539. 


Thomson;  anecdote  of,  19f,  Iff. 

Tillotkoii  Archbishop,  anecdote  of, 
707,  708. 

Timon,  Pope's  application  of  cba« 
racter  to  Duke  of  Chandos  exa- 
mined, 637— 642> 

Tiptofi,  Lady,  account  of  her  moiiu- 
meut,  736,  737 ;  curious  iBveiti* 
gation  of  it,  737,  738. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  his  funeral  no- 
ticed, 34% ;  some  account  of  him, 
601,  60f. 

Totlenlutm,  account  of  the  pariah  of, 
694— 705.  Situation  of  village, 
694 ;  parish,  bow  divided,  ib. ; 
extent,  boundaries.  &c.  ib. ;  name, 
6^5 ;  manor,  descent  of,  ib. : 
division  and  re-union  of  manor, 
696  i  subsequent  descent  pf,  696, 
697 ;  ancient  cross  here,  697, 698; 
seats,  698 — ^700 ;  church  and  mo- 
numents 700 — ^702;  rectory  and 
vicarage,  702 ;  meeting-houses, 
ib. ;  alinahoaaes,  702»  70S ;  cha- 
rily schools,  703  (and  note,)  704; 
eminent  natives,  ib. ;  sayings  re- 
lating to  Tottenham,  704,  ''05; 
metrical  satire  noticed ,'^705. 

-  Cross,    description  of, 

697,  698. 

— — — -Tumaracnt  of,  a  metri- 
cal satire,  account  of,  705. 

Trapp,  Dr.  account  of  hismonuraent, 
619,  620.  His  attempts  to  tran^ 
late  Virgil  and  Milton  noticed, 
6«0. 

Treaty  ffouse,  Uzbridge,  described, 
531,  532 ;  account  of  conferences 
between  Royal  and  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  here,  630 — 534. 

Trent  Place,  seat,  73^1. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.  her  judicious  regula- 
tion of  a  charity-school  noticed, 
346,  347  (and  note.) 

Trinity  Buoy  Wharf,  313. 

Tnniham  Gfeen,  hamlet,  3f7,  328. 
Presumed  Roman  road  here,  ib. ; 
historical  circumstances  connected 
with  hamlet,  328 ;  residents,  ib. ; 
school-house,  ib. 

Tusk,  account  of  a  boar'^  found  on 
digging,  498. 

Twickenham,  account  of  the  parish 
of,  384 — 432.  Rendered  classic 
Ifrouad  by  eminent  inhabitants, 
384;  Lord  Orford's  prediction 
eonceming,  ib.;  description  of 
village. 
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^lage,  ib. ;  boandarlet,  ib.  ; 
Mats  384— 4)^5 ;  beauty  of  Thames 
here,  988;  former  distinguished 
residents,  4t5,  424 ;  celebrated  for 
fruit  gardens,  4f4 ;  etjroologj, 
4t4, 4S5 ;  manor  and  manor-house, 
495 ;  church  and  monuments,  4t5 
^-4t8  ;  burial-ground  and  monu- 
ments, 4f  8$vicarage,  428, 499;  cha- 
pel and  meeting-house,  4f9 ;  cha- 
rity schools,  ib. ;  almshouses,  ib. ; 
donation,  ib. ;  manufactories,  4S9, 
4S0:  inclosare  act,  430;  hamlet 
of  Whitton,  430-^439;  eminent 
inhabitants  of,  ib. ;  seats,  ib. 

Park,  376  ;  Sir  Francis 


Bacon's  residence  here  noticed, 
ih.  j  some  account  of  him,  385; 
other  eminent  persons  connected 
with,  386. 

Twjford  West  account  of  the  parish 
of,  352-^54.  Boundaries,  35f  ; 
contains  only  one  mnntion  and 
farming  establishment,  ih.;  manor, 
ib.  353;  never  contained  many 
inhabitants,  ib. ;  manor  liouse, 
353,  S54  i  church  and  monuments, 
354;  farmery,  ib. 

Abbey,  seat,  353,  354.  Far- 
mery, 354. 

V. 

Verd  Antique,  largest  collection  of 
in  Europe,  noticed,  3^9  (and 
note.) 

Veterinary  College,  Paucras,  ac- 
count of,  181 — 183. 

Villa  Maria,  seat,  157. 

Vine,  account  of  an  uncommonly 
productive  one,  481. 

Visible  church,  definition  of  by  KiuR 
Charles  II.  667  (note) 

u. 

Upper  Flask  Inn,  anecdotes  concern- 
ing, 195,  196  (and  note.) 

Uvedale,  Dr.  Robert,  anecdote  of, 
7J3, 724  (and  note.) 

Uxbridge,  market  town,  598 — .i38. 
The  most  considerable  inarket  town 
in  county,  5S8;  description  of, 
ib.  ;  market,  ib. ;  etymology,  5VI9 ; 
ancient  stale,  529,  53U  ;  histurical 
events  connected  with,  530 — 554 ; 
Coromissieaers  of    King  Charles 


and  the  Parliament  confer  here^ 
53U — .^34;  arrangement  of  their 
lodgings  described,  &5f;  their 
familiar  habits  during  treaty,  ib, ; 
5S3  ;  troops  quartered  here«  534 ; 
chapel  and  roonumentsy  534,  535; 
cemetery,  h35;  chantry,  ib.;  no 
suitable  endowment  of  benefice 
536 ;  meeting  houses,  ib. ;  charity 
school,  536,  537;  charitable  be- 
quests,  ib. ;  market-house,  ib.; 
grant  of  market  and  fair,  ib. ; 
corn  mills,  538 ;  famed  for  whits 
and  delicate  bread,  ib.  Internal 
polity,  ib. ;  gives  title  of  earl,  ib. 
Uxbridge^  Karl  of,  creation  of  title, 
5.>8 ;  Earl  created  Marquis  of  An* 
glesey,  ib. 

■  Common,  seats  there,  539. 

W. 

Waad  family,  anecdotes  of,  S03, 
t04. 

Walham  Green,  village.  111,  lis. 

Wall  Closes,  supposed  remains  of 
Roman  camp  here,  497. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  residence 
at  Chelsea  noticed,  51 ;  dcscrip* 
tion  of  summer-house,  ih. ;  Queen 
Caroline's  visit  here,  52;  subse- 
quent proprietors  of  house,  ib. 

Ward,  John,  the  avaricious,  anec* 
dote  of,  364. 

Warwick,  Thomas  Beaucliarep,  Earl 
of,  account  of,  3«. 

Richard  Neville,  Karl  of. 


account  of  his  death  at  the  bultU 
of  Barnet,  7.^8. 
Water  Works,  Chelsea,  86. 

,  West  Middlesex,  UC, 


127  ;  reservoir  of,  1.5'i. 

— ,  Grand  Junction,  16*. 

,  Hampstead,   r^bervoir 

of,  178. 

Waits,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  2.55,  256. 

Well,  curious  account  of  sinking  one, 
544  (note.) 

Wenibly,  hamlet,  680,  681;  manor, 
ib. ;  manor  liou9e,  661. 

Park,  681. 

West  India  Docks,  account  of,  305- 
311  ;  raodernte  expense  of  their 
erection,  .S<)5  ;  business  where  fur* 
nierly  confined  to.  ib.  tiOi  ;  sixe  of 
vessel*  employed  in  We^t  India 
trade  increased,  ib.  ;  former  cx' 
posurs  to  depredatiwn,  ib  ;  present 
eitabiiihmeat 
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establishment  a  remedy  for  that 
evil,  ib.  ;  extent  of  ground  occu- 
pied by,  306,  307  ;  warehouses 
described  S07,  508  ;  inscription 
on  the  front,  ib. ;  what  chiefly 
designed  for,  ib. ;  great  saving  to 
the  revenue  effected  by  docks, 
S08 ;  proprietors  incor  porn  ted,  ib. ; 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  this 
trade,  S09 :  number  of  packages 
landed,  309,  310  i  dye  woods  and 
mahogany,  SIO ;  naval  school  here, 
ib.  311 ;  canal,  311  ;  Mill  Wall, 
manufactories  there,  311. 
West  Drayton,  see  Draytou,  548— 

55ft. 
-— —  £ud^  hamlet,  901< 

Lodge,  seat,  734. 

Tywford,  see  Twyford,  3/i«— 

354. 
Westbourn  Green,  164, 165. 

Pluce,  seat,  165. 

Westminster  School,  a  house  belong- 
ing to,  noticed,  3^22,  333. 
Whitchurch,    see  Stanmore    Parva, 

633—647. 
Whittington  Stone,  account  of,  213, 

144. 
Whitton,  hamlet,  430 — iSi ;  eminent 

inhabitants,  ib. ;  seats,  ib. 
Wier  or  Wyer  Hall,  ancient  honse, 

707. 
Wilford  General,   his  residence   at 

Chelsea  noticed,  59. 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  notice  of  his  life 

and  works,  616. 
Willesden,  see  Wilsdon,  347— 35«. 
Wilsdon  or  Willesden,  account  of 
the  parish  of,  347 — 352  ;  bouR" 
daries,  347  ;  common  field  system 
prevails  here,  348  ;  rural  charac- 
ter of  this  neighbourhood,  ib. ; 
•tyroology,  ib. ;  manors,  ib. ;  vil- 
lages, 349,  350  }  seats,  ib  ;  church 
and  monuments,  350,  351,  (ai^d 
note  ;)  ancient  inventory  of  orna- 
tnents,  351  j  rectory,  ib. ;  charity 
school,  ib. ;  establishment  of  it 
opposed  by  wealthy  farmers,  351, 
352. 
—  Green,   349  ;    extensive 

view' from  a  kuoll  here,  ib. 


Winchester  Honse,  seat  of  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  50  ;  situation,  ib.  ; 
reaaon  of  their  removing  tbere, 
lb.  J  by  whom  built,  ib. :  consider- 
ed within  diocese  of  Winchesicr, 
ib. ;  scientific  collection  .there,  ib.; 
and  works  of  art,  ib. 

Marquis    of,    anecdote* 


concerning,  36. 

Winchmore  Hill,  village,  709. 

Windsui  Lord,  obliged  to  eichange 
Stanwell  with  Henry  VIIL  609 
(and  note  j)  his  saying  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib. 

>,  Thomas,  account  of   his 


corions  will,  511. 
Windham,  Sir  Francis,  anecdotes  of 

54. 
Woffington,  Margaret,  some  account 

of,  489. 
Wolsey    Cardinal,   his    magnificent 

buildings  at  Hampton  Court,  447  ; 

entertains     French     embassadors 

there,     447—451  ;    anecdoto     of 

him,  689  (and  note.) 

his  hat  preserved 


by  Lord  Or  ford,  411. 
Woodhall,  seat,  675. 
Wormholi  Scrubs,  common,  91  ;  for 

what  used,  ib. ;  canal  and  bridge 

here,  1«7,  1«8. 
Wright,  Bishop,  notice  of,  556  j  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Wrolham  Park,  seat,  750,  751  (and 

note.)  Descript'on  of  house,  760 ; 

pictures,  ib.  751 ;  park,  751. 
Wyer  Hall,  see  Wier  Hall,  707. 
Wyke  House,  scat,  377  (and  note  j) 

manor,  ib. 

Y. 

Yew  trees,  account  of  some  formed 

inio  Topiary  work,  5l4. 
York  Hospital,  Chelsea,  84. 
Young,    Rev.    Patrick,    notice    of, 

556. 

z. 

Zinsendorf,  Count,  attempts  to  esta-  . 
blish  Moravians    at  Chdsea,  45« 
(and  note  ;)  takes  Liadsey  House, 
87,  88. 
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A. 

Abdy,  Sir  Wmiam,  3*56. 
Abercoro,  Marquisof,  661  ;  G78  ; 
680. 

— ,  Marchioness  of,  632. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  666. 
Addison,  Joseph,  107;  139;  487. 

,  Miss,  141, 
Adrian,  Pope,  31. 
Ainsworth,  Rbbert,  30^4 
Alston,  Sir  Joseph,  33. 
Anderson,  Sir  Edmund,  56 1, 562. 
Anglesey,  Marquis  of,  538 ;  623. 
Anguish,  Thomas,  592. 
Anselm,  Archbishop,  553. 
Anspach,  Margravine  of,  1 15, 1 1 6. 
Arabin,  Genera),  550. 
Argyle,  Earl  of,  125. 

,  Duke  of,  431,  432. 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  621, 622. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  527. 
Aschyly,  Katharine,  47 ;  519. 
Ashby,  Robert,  564. 

,  Sir  Robert,  570. 

Askc,  Robert,  227. 
Astell,  Mary,  54 ;  69. 
Aston«  Sir  Ro^er,  6 1 5. 
Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  748. 
Atierbury,  Bishop,  54. 

Dr.  Lewis,  220 ;  496. 

Aubert,  Alexander,  236 ;  245. 
Aufrere,  George,  52. 
Austen,  Sir  John,  755. 
Aylesford,  Countess  of,  630. 
Aylmer,  Bishop,  211. 
Ayloffe,  Sir  Joseph,  691,  692. 

B. 

Babb,  John  Humphrey,  579, 
Part  IV. 


Bacon,   Sir  Francis^  107;   376; 

385. 
Baliol,  John  de,  696. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  374. 
Bantikes,  Lady  Mary,  561—58^. 
Bairks,  Sir  Joseph,  343 ;  444. 
Barbon,  Dr.  Nicholas,  435. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Samuel,  101. 
Bartolozzi,  112. 
Barton,  Elizabeth,  363. 
Bath,  Earl  of,  373. 
Baynes,  Sir  Christopher,  576.       ' 
Beard,  John,  485. 
Beauchamp,  Bishop,  32. 
Beauclerk,  Lady  Diana,  390. 
Beaufort,  Duke  of,  35  ;  38. 
Bedford,  Countess  of,  38i»* 
Bedingfield,  Mrs.  122. 
Bennet,  Sir  John,  27. 
■,  Bishop,  666. 
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Vane,  Sir  Henry,  194. 
Vaughan,  Sir  John,  107. 
Vickers,  John,  t'2. 
VoUaire,  109. 
Vyner,  Sir  Thomas,  261. 
. Sir  Robert,  558. 


w. 

W^aad,  Armigell,  203. 
Wager,  Sir  Charles,  90. 
3  E  4  Walpole, 
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Walpole,  Sir  Rbbert,  51 ;  5S ;  76. 
Wales,  Princess  of,  131. 
Waldegrave,  Countess  Dowager 

of,  422. 
Waller,  Sir  William,  433 ;  435. 
Walker,  John,  709—711. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  32;  94;  107; 

756 ;  758. 

and  Holland,  Earl  of 


129;  148. 


Countess 


Dowager  of,  139. 
Warren,  Dr.  148. 
Ware,  Isaac,  165. 
Ward,  John,  364. 
Walts,  Dr.  Isaac,  255. 
Weaver,  Sir  Henry,  110. 
Wellesley,  Dr.  70. 
Wharton,  Sir  Michael,  110. 

Lady  Jane,  495. 

Whitlocke,  Sir  Bulstrode,  37. 
Whittington,  Richard,  243. 
Whitmore,  Sir  George,  264. 
Whitehead,  Paul,  423  ;  490. 
Whitgift,  Archbishop,  454. 
Wickham,  William,  740. 
Wilford,  General,  59. 
Williamson,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

82. 
Wilberforce,  William,  157. 
Wilson,  Lady,  18d. 
Willan,  Thomas,  353. 
Wilkins,  Dr.  John,  616. 
Wilbruham^  Sir  Roger,  743,  744. 


Windham,  Sir  Francis,  54^ 
Hon.  Percy,  491. 


Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  108. 
Windsor,  Andrews,  Lord,  509 ; 
611. 

Thomas,  511. 


Wolsey,  Cardinal,  445 ;  447 ;  45S; 

457;  482;  518. 
WooUett,  WiHiam,  172. 
Wood,  Thomas,  268 ;  524. 
Bishop,  275. 


Woodroffe,  George,  579. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  292. 

Earl  of,  725. 

Wolstenholme,  Sir  John,  631  ; 

632. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  73 ;  4S7. 
Wright,  Bishop,  556. 

Sir  Edmund,  558. 


Wyatt,  Charles,  335. 
Wynne,  Edward,  89. 
Wyndham,  Thomas,  116. 

Y. 

Yarborough,  Earl  of,  52* 
York,  Duke  of,  58;  81. 
Young,  Dr.  141. 
Rev.  Patrick,  556. 


Zinzendorf,  Count,  45 ;  87* 
Zoifany,  1.  329. 
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Towns,  Parishes,  Villages,  and  Hamleh, 

TO|*H£ 

FOURTH  VOLUME 

OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 


A. 

A.CTON»  Parish,  329^334. 

.East,  village,  331. 

Asbfocd,  Parbh,  514,  515. 

B. 

Ball's  Pond,  hamlet,  238,   (and 

note). 
Bayswater,  hamlet,  165—167. 
Bedfont,  Parish,  512^514. 
Betbnal  Green,  Parish,  278^282. 
Blackwall,  hamlet,  313. 
Brentford  New,  County  Town, 

594—607. 

,  Old,  hamlet,  343—347. 

Bromley,  St  Leonard's,  Parish, 

287-290. 
Brompton,  hamlet,  155, 156. 
Brook  Green,  village,  127. 

c. 

Camden    Town,  hapilet,  180* 

183. 
Chelsea,  Parish,  28--90. 
Clikwi«k,P4QBb,  3119-329* 


Church-end,   Wihdon,    Tilhure, 

349. 
— ,    Hendon,    village, 

688-690. 
Clapton^  Lower,  hamlet,  se9i^ 

271. 
• ',  Upper,  hamlet,  271, 

272. 
Colney-hatch,  hamlet,  358. 
Cowley,  Parish,  547,  548. 
Cranford,  Parish,  610-616. 
Craven  Hill,  hamlet,  165. 
Crouch-end,  hamlet,  213. 


Dalston,  hamlet,  272. 
Dogs,  Islec^  311—313. 
Drayton,  Parish,  548—552. 

E. 

Ealing,  Parish,  334—347. 

,  Little,  hamlet,  337—340. 

Earl's  Court,  hamlet,  157. 
Eastcot,  hamlet,  578,  579. 
Edgware,  Parish,  647—650. 
Edmonton,  Parish,  706—718. 
Enfieldp  Parish*  718^740. 

Feltharo, 
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Fcltham,  Parish,  515—517. 
Finchley.  Parish,  354-356. 
Friar's  Place,  hamlet,  331. 
Friern  Barnet,  Parish,  356—358. 
Fulham,  Parish,  90—128. 


Golder's  Green,  village,  690. 
Grecnford  Magna,  Parish,  586— 

589. 
, L—  Parva,  Parish,   589— 


591. 


H. 


Hackney,  Parish,  259-276. 

1,   Wick,    hamlet,    273, 

274. 

Hadlcy,  or  Monkcn  Hadley,  Pa- 
rish, 740—748. 

Haggerston,  hamlet,  278. 

Haftord,  or  Halliford,  Low^r,  vil- 
lage, 496. 

Hammersmith,  hamlet,  1 13-  128. 

Hampstcad,  Parish,  186-210. 

Hampton,  Parish,  444—488. 

Wick,  hamlet.  487,488. 

Hanworth,  Parish,  517—524. 

Hanwell,  Parish,  591-594. 

Harefield.  Parish,  560-577. 

Harlington,  Parish,  616-622. 

Harmondsworth,  Parish,  622— 
625. 

Harrow -on-the-hill.  Parish,  650— 

681. 

^ Weald,  hamlet,677— 680. 

Haverslock  Hill,  hamlet,  205, 206. 
Hayes,  Parish,  552—557. 
Hcndon,  Parish,  683—694. 
Heston,  Parinh.  432—444. 
Highgate,  hamlet,  215—224. 
Highwoocl  Hill,  hamlet,  688. 
Hillmgdon,  Parish,  526—547. 
Holloway,  Upper,  243. 
Holdsdon  Green,  village,  349, 350. 
Homerton,  hamlet,  272,  273. 
Hornsev,  Parish,  210-224. 


Hounslow,  hamlet,  439-^441. 
Hoxton,  h;^mlet,  276—278. 

L 

Ickenham,  Parish,  557—560. 
Islcworth,  Parish,  359— 38A. 
Islington,  Parish,  224—253. 

K. 

Kensington,  Parish,  128-161. 
Kentish  Town,  hamlet,  179, 1«0. 
Kilburn,  hamlet,  202—205. 
Kingsbury,  Parish,  681—683. 
Kingsland,  hamlet,  238,  239. 
KnighUbridgc,  hamlet,  158—161. 


Laleham,  Parish,  500—502. 
Littleton,  Parish,  524-526. 
Longford,  hamlet,  623. 

M. 

Mill  Hill,  hamlet,  686-688. 
Muswell  Hill,  hamlet,  213. 

N. 

Neasdon,  village,  349,  350. 
Newington,  or  Stoke  Newington, 
Parish,  253-259. 

Green,   hamlet,    239, 


240. 

North-end,  village,  112,  113. 
Northall,  Parish,  583-586. 
Norwood,  Parish,  607— 6J0. 

o. 

Old  Ford,  hamlet,  2S6,  287, 

P. 

Paddington,  Parish,  161-169. 
Pag9  Street,  hamlet,  688. 
Palatine  Houses,  hamlet,  257. 
Pallcnswick,  or  Stanbrook  Grecq, 

village,  127. 
Pancras,  Parish,  169-186. 

Parson's 
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Parson's  Grceo,  village,  107,  111. 
Pinner,  hamlet,  674---677. 
Pondei^s  end,  village,  729. 
Poplar  and   Blackwall,    hamlet, 

301-^313. 
Primrose  Hill,  hamlet,  201 ;  202. 

R. 

Ratcli/Te,  hamlet,  300, 601. 
Riselip,  or  Ruislip,  Parish,  577— 
583. 

s. 

Shacklewell,  hamlet,  272. 
Sheperton,  Parish,  495^500. 
Somen  Town,  hamlet,  183 — 186. 
Sonthall,  hamlet,  608, 609. 
Southgate,  hamlet,  709—713. 
South  Mims,  Parish,  748-r-758. 
Staines,  Market-town,  502-^08. 
Sumford  Hill,  hamlet,  272. 
Stan  well,  Parisli,  508,  512. 
Stanmore  Magna,  Parish,  625— 
633. 

Parva,  or  Whitchurch, 


Parish,  633-.647. 


Stepney,  Parish,  290-313. 
Strand  on  the  Green,  hamlet,  32S, 

329. 
Stratford  Bow,  Parish,  282*287. 
Sudbury  Green,  hamlet,  681. 
Sunbury,  Paxitb,  490— 405. 


Tumham  Green,  hamlet,  327 — 

328. 
Twickenham,  Parish,  384—432. 
Twyford,Wcst,  Parish,  352— 354. 

u. 

Uxbridge,  Market-town,    528— 
538. 

w. 

Walham Green,  village.  111,  112 
Wcmbly,  hamlet,  680,  681. 
West- end,  hamlet,  201. 
Westbourn  Green,  164,  165. 
Whitton,  hamlet,  430—432. 
Wilsdon,    or  Willesden,  Parish, 

347—352. 
Winchmore  HUl,  village,  709. 


AD0ITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


The  indalceoee  of  die  Keader  it  reqaeitad  fbr  tone  typofrapMol  effws»  almoiC  amvoid- 
ab(eiDaworkpubliiliedlapenodical(»rii.   Tbemott  Impoctaatof  tbcKVCMCicediache 
preirai  page, 
paie.   Hoe* 

3  14   dele  «  to." 

63  18   for  **  centtfy,**  read  ctmettty, 

80  91    the  ume  eorrection  it  here  neeemrf. 
]0a         9    for  "axe,** read «V. 

199  26   dele  **!<>.*» 

948  mt9  fv**  TwjOK^:*  read  Tuaf^^ 

378  mt4    for  «  QrUnd,'*  read  Oriatnh. 
413         13    for  M  AotoiiiUf"  read  iMMMiii 

491  mi*  ^t**  rattaeT,"  read  PateMtr. 

431  »  Insert  G^i*,  io  the  btaak.  The  tats  Mr.  GomUm  fiurehaied  •  c— iiJ»niM« 
part,  bat  mt  tkeviol*^  of  the  Duleof  Artf\e»  pmperty  id  the  iietgbbo«tliaod 
of  WUttoci. 

452  mti   for  **  Dere,**  read  Ottrgi  Diore.   A  Mlice  of  diia  promiSDf  aniaK  MOMi  m  D9* 

Clarkel  Travel*,  Part  Koond,  Mdioo  leooDd,  paee  12. 
447  5    for  "aplended,**  read  i^tovdM. 

453  M/tf    dele  the  fint  x,  in  **  tvercc." 
471         11    for '•Building*,**  read  Sm/iuif«. 
536  4   dele  «  for." 

539  To  the  second  note,  add  the  mark  ^ 

587  5    for  ••Hanwele,*' read  tftfjriMtf. 

604         14    for  *<  in  this  town,**  read  im  tkitpart  0fth»  tnut  tfBrmtford. 

«S6         II    for "deicribe,**  read  «tfn6#. 

644         91    for  *<prohablf,'*  read  ;ro6tfM«. 

676  96  for  '«  front,'*  read /mt/,-  and,  at  line  30,  of  the  same  page,  for  *<  Cenetry,** 
read  Cemetery. 

<%0       mftf  for  *'  Faielts,"  read  FiuelPu 

T 13  To  the  au»unt  of  Souihgaie  it  mar  be  added  that  there  i»,  in  this  hamlet,  a  school 

for  gratuitouieducatfon,  on  an  extensive  and  very  jndicioaa  plan.  The  school* 
house,  a  modern  and  temmodious  buUdlaff,  is  Bluaicd  vlihm  the  nrntBda  at- 
tached to  the  vIlU  of  John  Walker,  Esq. 


Liit  of  PLATES  tmeried  f^o  tempore)  m  tkU  Volume. 
•T.  John's  catb,  clerkbnwell. 

CHRtSEA,  MIDDLESEX. 

EARL  SPENCE&'S   HOUSE,   GREEN   PARK. 

SOUTH  MIMS  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

TOTTENHAM  CHURCH,    MIDDLESEX. 

STANMORB  HOUSE,  MIDDLESEX. 

LONDON   DOCKS. 

TRENT  HOUSE,  MIDDLESEX. 

ST.   PANCRAS  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

FINCHLEY  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

BRANDENBUKGH   HOUSE  AND  THEATRE,   MIDDLESEX. 

CANONS,  MIDDLESEX. 

WEST  INDIA  DOCKS. 

CHISWICK,  MIDDLESEX. 

AUCTION   MART,  LONDON. 

CHAPEL,  ELY  PLACE. 

THE  HOUSES  OP  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 

TWYPORD  ABBEY,  MIDDLESEX. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS*  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

STAINES  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL,  MIDDLESEX. 

HENDON  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

HAMPTON  HOUSE,  MIDDLESEX. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  WESTERN  TOWER. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

BRUCE  CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE   TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

WHITTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


THE  PUELISHEitS 

ADDRESS 

to  THE 

SUBSCRIBERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC^ 

ON  THE   COMPLETIOK   OF  THE 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 


1.  AE  completion  of  this  arJaous  and  extensive  nnderiakin^ 
appears  to  demand  an  address  from  the  t^ublUher;  and  he  gladljr 
embraces  the  opportunity,  anxious  to  return  thanks  for  many 
encouraging  and  judicious  communications,  and  desirous  of  stating 
some  particulars  relating  to  the  management  and  progress  of  th6 
tVork. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hood,  whicli  happened 
in  the  year  1811,  when  not  more  than  10  Volumes,  and  a  few 
Numbers,  had  appeared,  and  his  successor  not  feeling  inclined 
to  continue  it,  the  Publisher  who  now  addresses  the  Snbscribertf, 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  management,  in  attention  t6 
the  general  wish  of  the  remaining  Proprietors.  In  the  per** 
formance  of  a  duty  implicating  so  many  objects,  and  depend- 
ing on  so  great  a  variety  of  coadjutors  as  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  different  departments  of  such  a  Work,  he  has  not  &i1ed  t6 
meet  with  many  circumstances  productive  of  delay  and  perplexity. 
But,  conscious  of  using  indefatigable  exertions  to  nastiJi,  as 
much  as  was  possible  without  hurrying,  the  completion;  and 
equally  conscious  of  adopting  every  measure  which  appeared  te 
promise  benefit  to  the  publication ;  he  rdies  on  the  candid  ap- 
provance  of  the  Subscriners,  and  trusts  that  the  Work,  in  its 
general  character,  is  executed  consistently  with  their  wishes. 

His  exertions  would  have  been  unavailing  withotit  the  co-ope* 
ration  of  the  other  Proprietors.  He  feels  it  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  observe,  that  one  sentiment  alone  has  prevailed  among  the 
whole  of  those  concerned  in  the  property  of  this  publication. — 
Viewing  it  as  a  work  calculated  to  meet  with  national  encourage- 
ment, and  to  form  a  legitimate  sourea  of  topographical  informa- 
tion 
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tion  in  iges  sutee^ueat  to  its  fiiist  «(>ipea)rtiioe,  they  determined 
on  considering  expense  as  a  secondary  object,  and  on  procuring 
tlie  best  local  intelligence  which  pecuniftry  liberality  could  com- 
mand. 

^  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  tke  candid  of  every  class,  and 
/especially  by  those  vecsant  in  topographical  investigation,  thai 
some  errors  and  oversights  are  utiavoiimble  in  every  department 
pf  a  \^ork  jso  multifarious  in  its  notices,  and  published  with 
periodical  expedition.  These  casual  faults  will  plead,  it  is  hoped, 
their  own  excuse  with  the  liberal ;  and  it  is  confidently  presumed 
that  no  topographical  work,  equally  oompneheusivei  has  appeared 
with  less  numerous  inaccuracies  in  a  first  edition. 

If  the  same  scale  of  comparison  may  be  allowed,  the  Publisher 
JRTonld  beg  to  suggest,  in  regard  to  such  subscribers  as  have  com** 
plained  of  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the  progress  of  Tbe 
Beauties  of  England,  that  it  is  believed  a  work  so  comprehen- 
sive, founded  on  actual  and  minute  survey,  was  never  written, 
{irinted,  and  produced  to  the  public,  in  a  shorter  period,  although 
his  has  been  retarded  in  many  of  its  parts  by  circumstances  pe- 
(Cpliarly  uupropitious. 

It  IB  felt  desirable  to  state  explicitly  the  different  persons  who 
have  assisted  in  the  principal  divisions  of  tbe  Work,  while  under 
the  management  of  the  present  Publisher.  On  the  secession  of 
Mr.  Britlofi  and  Mr.  Brayley,  several  writers  were  engaged  to 
investigate  and  describe  different  counties.  If,  amongst  the  var 
rioos  authors,  a  dissimilarity  of  style  is  perceptiMe,  H  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  found  unanimons  in  a  zealous  endeavour  to 
render  the  Work  satisfactory  as  a  compendium  of  topographical 
jhfurmation.  The  following  enumeration  shews  the  gennemcn 
engaged  for  respective  Counties : 

r  Comprising  Northumberland  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson. 
Vol.  12.   -J  Oxfordshire      -    -  '  -     .       Mr.  J.  Norris  Brewer. 
(Rutlandshire     ^    .     .    .       Mr.  Lahrd. 

r  Comprising  Shropshire,  So-  ^ 
Vol.  13.   <    merset^hire,  and  Stafford- >  Rev.  J.  Nightingale. 
i,  shire     -     -    -     -    .    -    j 

(  Comprising;  Wartrickshrre       Mr.  J.  Norris  Brewer, 

f6].  15.    I  Wiltshire Mr.  JbhnBritton,P.a  A* 

JLW^st&erland    ...    -      Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson. 


^o\.  16.    Terkfthire   •*.-*.      Hr.  Bigland.  * 

Vol.  17.    North  Wales    ....      lUv.  J.  Evaiis. 
Vol.  19.    South  Walts    ...    *      R^.  T.  Rees,  F.S.A. 

The  eompletion  of  the  Tenth  VoIuum  mast  be  explained  bv  the 
following  brief  stetement:  This  Volome  oonsiirts  of  iite  Parts, 
and  comprises  the  History  of  London  and  Westminster,  together 
with  that  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  The  eighteen  first  Num- 
bers (ending  at  page  720,  of  the  Second  Part,)  vere  written  by 
Mr.  Brayley.  It  then  became  desirable  to  reiprest  otfier  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  task  of  finishing  the  topographical  aicconnt  of 
Londbn  aiid  Westminster  was  undertafken  tpy  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nightingale.  The  Part,  containing  an  account  of  lfrid(nte* 
bet,  as  a  county  separate  from  the  metropolis,  was  writtten  by 
Mr.  J.  Norris  Breirer.  It  is  presumed  that  the  pubtio  wiH  dolV 
appreciate  the  drfflculty  of  continaing  Ae  portion  of  the  Woik 
relating  to  London  and  Westminster,  on  a  plan  not  laid  down  by 
the  writer ;  and,  with  this  consideration  in  remembrance,  will 
deem  the  labours  of  the  Continnator  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
Volume  appropriated  to  Middlesex  contains  a  notice  of  ifmy 
parish  in  that  county.* 

The  Drawings  from  which  Engravings  have  been  made,  dtrring 
the  management  of  the  present  Publisher,  have  been  priucipafhr 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Neaie ;  and  he  ftSL^  pleasure  in  being  abfe 
to  assert,  with  con*frdeuce,  that  each  drawing  was  made  on  the 
apot  wMch  it  represents,  and  was  performed  with  requisite  dt\U 
beration  and  care. 

In  regard  to  the  Etigravings  aftser  those  designs,  he  beM 
to  observe,  that  artifi^  of  good  capacHy  have  been  anxrofasl)^ 
sought  after,  a>td  their  exertions  liberalfy  renranerttted.  Ife 
trusts,  therefore,  that  the  Plates  will  be  found  generally  execoVed 
with  fidelity. 

The  Publisher  has  little  more  to  add,  in  regard  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Work,  but  that  he  hopes  and  believes  every  pro- 

mise 

*  The  abote  five  Parts,  or  Volomes,  of  tlie  **  Bbavties  of  Enolakd," 
are  published  separately,  under  the  following  title,  "  London  and  Middle- 
lex  :  or  an  Historical,  Commercial,  and  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Metropolis 
of  Great  Britain,  including  Sketches  of  its  Environs,  and  a  Topographical 
Account  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  in  the  above  Coooty.  Illustrated 
with  Engraviogs."  Tbe  price  of  the  Wo|-k  iu  boarda  is  6U  5t.  smslj  paper  | 
and  large  paper  !()<. 
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isise  which  was  held  forward  in  the  ori^iual  Prospectus,  is  ncm 
satisfactorily  fulfilled,  with  an  deception  of  the  Introduction. 
The  publication  of  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  a  series  of  detached  parts,  has  rendered  unavoidable  a  vast 
number  of  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  preceding 
times ;  and  to  the  manners  and  endowments  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  prevailing  laws,  institutions,  and  arts  at  diflferent  periods 
^  history.  To  have  elucidated  these  on  every  occurrence  would 
have  led  to  innumerable  repetitions ;  and  entirely  to  omit  all 
elucidation  would  leave  the  Work  much  less  complete  and  satis- 
factory than  the  Proprietors  were  desirous  it  should  ultimately 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  Subscribers.  Necessity,  therefore, 
has  combined  with  inclination  in  throwing  together,  as  Intro* 
ductory  matter,  whatever  is  of  general  application.  This  very 
desirable  part  of  the  undertaking  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
preparation,  and  will  speedily  be  publii»hed  iu  a  volume,  contain- 
uig  about  twenty-four  sheets  of  letter-press. 

In  conclusion,  the  Proprietors  wish  respectfully  to  observe, 
that  upwards  of  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds  have  been  expended  on 
this  Work,  and  their  chance  of  remuneration  entirely  depends  on 
Subscribers  completing  their  sets,  unless  they  have  recourse  to 
a  plan  which  has  been  often  suo^gested  to  them, — that  of  dividing 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  Work,  and  selling  them  in  separate 
Counties.  But  they  would  reluctantly  adopt  such  a  measure,  as 
it  must  prevent  very  numerous  persons,  who  have  subscribed  ts 
the  publication  in  different  stages,  from  procuring  at  any  period 
such  Volumes,  or  Numbers,  as  may  be  wanting  to  render  their 
sets  complete.  They  consequently  request,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  accommodation,  that  such  Subscribers  as  are  deficient  in 
parts  of  the  Work,  and  are  desirous  of  supplying  that  deficiency^ 
will  be  pleased  to  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  coure« 
Bient 

Corner  of  SL  PauFs,  July  \,  1816. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLACING  THE  CUTS 

TO 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

PART  I.  TO  V. 

BEING  THE  TENTH  VOLUME  OF 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 


IN  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  historical  matter  intro- 
duced bv  Mr.  Brayley  into  the  first  part  of  this  Volume,  there 
it  only  one  t'late*  that  may  be  said  to  beloni;  to  it,  but  (he  succeed- 
ing parts  are  abundant  in  illustration, — the  fjth,  in  particular,  having 
'fwenti/'two  more  than  the  number  promised  in  the  original  pro- 
spectus. 

Some  inaccuracies  having  been  fallen  into  in  giving  the  FigntttcB 
to  the  diflferent  Parts  of  this  Volume,  the  Binder  is  particularly  le- 
quested  to  observe  the  following  Directions  respecting  them  : 

Vignette Tower  Gateway Part  1. 

Ditto Temple  Bar 3. 

Ditto Westminster  Hall 3. 

Ditto Tomb  of  Henry  IVth 4. 

Ditto^ Fishing  Weir,   Middlesex 5. 

(t^  An  upright  Plate  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  Volumes 
and  placed  as  a  Frontispiece  to  each, — if  the  owner  has  no  objection* 
— If  this  is  not  pcrtectly  comprehensive;  a  set  may  be  seen  by  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Haukis. 

VOL.  X.     PART  n. 

St.  Paul's  CathedraU  West  Front 309 

Ditto,  taken  ftrom  Bank  Side .^...., 310 

Interior  of  St.  Paul's ,.„ 277 

St.  Paul's  School 321 

Mercer's  and  Haberdasher's  Hall 346 

Grocer's  and  Fishmonger's  Bal} /. 355 

Goldsmith's  Hall 5«i9 

Salter's  and  Skinner's  Hall , .....373 

•  View  of  tx)KpoK  DniDor,  page  69^ 

Guildh  ^ 
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Guildhall,  and  Merchant  Tailor's  Hall 377 

Merchant  Tailor's  School 382 

Ironmonger's  and  Draper's  Hall J90 

Cloth  Worker's  and  Vintner's  Hall 399 

Interior  of  Guildhall 450 

Guildhall  Chapel 469 

The  Mansion  House • 473 

The  Royal  Exchange 478 

Interior  of  ditto • 490 

Bank  of  England,  South  Front 537 

Ditto,  Lothbury  Court , 565 

Ditto,  Rotunda 562 

Ditto,  North  Front,  Lothbury 569 

East  India  House*. - «- 583 

VOL.  X.    PART  III. 

Chinese  Pagoda,  St.  James's  Park... • 109 

Temple  of  Concord , 109 

New  Mint 136 

Interior  of  St.  Catharine's  Church ,. 138 

London  Docks , 145 

Shoreditch  Church 179 

Bethlem  Hospitar. 186 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 187 

Dutch  Church,  Austin  Frian 295 

The  Auction  Mart 235 

Stow's  Monument 250 

Interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook 271 

Hall  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity 34a 

Bow  Church,  Cheapside '....•...r...^...,. ., 36t 

Interior  of  St.  Bartholomew's... •• 407 

St.  Bartholomew's  HospiUl 449 

Charter  House , .^.. 504 

Interior  of  the  Hall,  ditto , ^. 5rti 

St.  John's  Gate 5S7 

Btackfriars  Bridge 634 

Herald's  College,  interior  of. ^ « 638 

Southwark  Bridge 641 

Monument,  Fish  Street  Hill. 647 

New  Custom  House ~ 651 

The  Tower,  from  the  River r.... 653 

The  Tower,  from  the  Hill 655 

The  Chapel  in  the  Tower 656 

TheTrinky  House,  Tower  Hill 66R 

9t.  Dunstan'sin  the  East : ^.694 

St.  Bride's  Church • 717 

Chapel,  Ely  Place ^r, «« « 751? 

VOL.  X.    PART  IV. 

Westminster  Abbey,  &c.  with  New  Improvements 9 

Coronation  Cbair.i.,*«rMiMf«««,..., ..oMt. 33 

Interior 


TO  ]U0NDON  ANP^  MIDDLp$^X, 

Page. 

Interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Poet's  Corner J^ 

Ditto Ditto South  Aisle ,...^ 

Wesminster  Abbey,  North  Porchi .i 145 

Ditto ....,  Western  Tower , ,»*m«146 

View  in  the  Cloisters... I ,.«..,l5p 

Westminster^  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames ,* 1^3 

TbcSavey ^ ,....169 

Intierior  of  Savoy  Chapel ...174 

View  in  the  Strand ^..^ \9% 

Sproerset  House,  from  the  Thames .** S09 

Old  Somerset  House <. 213 

Strand  Bridge...., , , 246 

St  Martin's  Church -.348 

Northumberland  House p fP^ 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden 278 

Drury  Lane  Theatre 280 

New  Drury  Lane  Theatre ♦..SgS 

Cogent  Garden  Theatre <.„.2W 

St.  James's  Palace... ,..,, 2»6 

Carlton  House....... 340 

Horse  Guards , dG9 

Treasury ^,- 369 

View  in  Parliament  Street ...376 

Westminster  Hall...., 517 

Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons , ,$18 

Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  .,.,, ..529 

Speaker's  House.,,*** * f*f t ...M»52f 

Interior  of  House  of  Commons ., 523 

St.  Ceorge'sj  Hanover  Square ,. 509 

Buckingham  HoM$e >  ^, 

Ditto  from  the  Green  Park     3  ^^ 

Lord  Spenser'$  House ..*.^,.*,.^ • ,.*. 638 

Bullock's  Museum * p mp.*j843 

Lansdown  House.... »,»••• .679 

Door  Way,  Temple  Church 691 

Temple  Church ,., 692 

British  Museum » 709 

FoundliDK  Hospital ,...,. 72V 

Ctvendish  Square /..... 734 

Surgeons'  Hall , 70f 

VOL.  X.  (MIDDLESEX.)    PART  V. 

Chelsea.... • ^ 59 

Chelsea  flospitali 71 

Fulbam  Bridge  and  Church 99 

BrendeBbureh  House 1 15 

Kensington  Palace • 130 

Holland  House 136 

St.  Pancras  Church '. 171 

Gaen  Wood 178 

Child's 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PLATES. 

Pose. 

Child's  Hill  House 2i)t 

Hornsey , 210 

Highgatc 215 

Higbgate  Archway 222 

Hackney  Church 263 

Stepney  Chuch 293 

West  India  Docks 306 

Chiswicfc 313 

Chiswick  HoHse 315 

Castle  Hill  Lodge 336 

Twyford  Abbey .....353 

Finchley  Church 355 

Isleworth 359 

Sion  House , 361 

Twickenham ; 384 

Marble  Hall 388 

Pope's  House 39f 

Strawberry  Hill 397 

Whitton... 432 

Osterley  House 436 

Suring  Grrove 444  \^ 

Hampton  Court,  West  entrance... 457  \ 

Ditto ditto... General  view 463 

Ditto... ...ditlo...East  Front 460  n 

Hampton  House 483 

Sunbury  Place 491 

Staines  Church , 504 

Staines  Bridge 507 

Delaford  Park 539 

Harefield  Place.' 571 

Harlington  Church  Porch 619 

Stanmore  House 630 

Canons 643' 

Harrow  on  the  HtU 650 

Bentley  Priory 67» 

HendonChupch 690 

Bruce  Castle 698 

Tottenham  Church • «  700 

WyerHall 707 

Arno's  Grove 709 

Trent  HoBse 734 

Enfield  Church 736 

STOtham  Park 750 
uth  Mimms  Church *. •• 75:^ 

K^  In  Binding  Ihe  Historical  Account  of  Loudon  and  Middlesex, 
as  a  separate  Work,  the  Fignette  Titles  of  couise  are  unnecessary-r- 
there  being  Titles  printed  for  that  purpose. 
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